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MONTREAL, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING 


St. Andrew's College 


Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day Schoo! for Boys. 


NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 
College property in Rosedale. SEPARATE RESIDENCE 
for juniors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal 
live in Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received 
from eight yearsand up, Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Winter Term commenced Nov. 21, 1904, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REY, D. SRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


ELLIOT? 


LORONTO, ONT. ~ 


A Strong School. None better im Canada. 
Open entire year. Students admitted at any time. 
— Magnificent Catalogue Free. — 

W. J. BLLIOTT, Principal, 


(Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 


orton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


SLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


Adversity is sometimes hard upon a 
man; but for one man who ean stand 
prosperity there are a hundred that will 
Stand adversity.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Do not waste a minute—not a second 
—in trying to prove to others the merit 
of your own performance. If your work 
does not vindicate itself, you cannot yindi- 
ate it.—T, W. Higginson, 


A man’s character may, fairly be judged 
from what he laughs ai. If he laughs at 
the pain, injury, or disappointment .of 
others, he is not one to be trusted. If he 
laughs at high or sacred things, his heart 
cannot be noble. A good, hearty laugh 
at anything truly amusing is a most 
wholesome thing, But to laugh at the 
wrong objects stamps the wrong-minded 
man or woman. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


OUR OWN (sce Assembly Minutes ) 
Prepares for the Univorsity and better 
Prepares for Life. 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 
an Influence for good in the Home, in the Church 
in Social Life. 


Write for Calendar: 


MRS, J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 
REV. W. D. ARMSIRONG, M.A., LL.D. President, 


§ * 
St. Margaret’s College, Teronte 
A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Directoz. 7 


WILLIAM Bb 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
‘RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cte. 
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Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, Hie 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts, Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg, 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


| Watch 

| Repairs 

By Mail. 

| Let us have your Watch 


|Repairing. We Promise 
| SATISFACTION. 


Wanless & Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


| 168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


- Blythely the most of us cross 
= “divide” between the years. With strange 
~ inconsistency, while wishing life’s journey 
Jong instead of wishing it done, we leave 
the old and enter the new with the eager- 
- ness of travellers welcoming the end. 
Some seek ito realize what it means, but 
+ the greater number make it literally a 
= “holiday” trip. 

While we would not cast a shadow on 
~ New Year's joys, for he who, without good 
cause, saddens life, sins against man and 
2 God, yet the way to lasting satisfaction is 
3 to face realities rather than to foster 
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time for joyous reunion, its keynote should 
be the profit that brings lasting peace 
rather than mere passing pleasure in the 
: present. The world wishes itself “Happy 
New Year,” but behind the wish should be 
Bethe way to its fulfilment. 

What does the “New Year’ mean? _ It 
means that of the limited number that 
. makes up our outfit of years, another has 
been used up, and a new one, perhaps our 
SS one, begun; it means that another of 
the “divides” of life is past, and that one 
less remains between us and the ‘Great 
Divide,’ where time marches with Eternity; 
it means that the time for recovering our 
s lost likeness to God is one year less, 
that if the recovery is not yet begun there 
is less probabilily of its ever beginning; it 
s means that our time for making the world 
E _ better of our having lived in it, is shorter 
by a year; it means a year more to account 
: for anda year less ‘to improve; it means 
the crystalizing of character, whether facing 
_ Godward or away from Him—into the 
shape that it shall have forever. It means 
_. let each think what it means for himself. 
3 _ If it means for us this one thing—leav- 
. ing the failures of the past, keeping only 
a their lessons, and, with God’s help, and 
| a earnest seeking in faith and trust after 
the right and pure and true in the days 
to come, then it will be what we sincerely 
wish to readers one and all, “A Good New 
Year.” 
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CROSSING THE “DIVIDE.” ee ao OU S 
the All history, past and present, is but the 


working out. of God’s plan by human 
instrumentality. The conflicts of nations 
are the appearance, Behind them is the 
reality, the great conflict between the King- 
dom of God and that of the Satanos, the 
adversary. In the study of history we 
see the instrumentality and commend or 
condemn, but we too often—forget the 
Hand and plan behind it, We see the 
defeats and victories of men and nations 
but fail to see in them with sufficient 
clearness the victories of the Kingdom of 
God, the answer to the second petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Every fetter broken, every injustice done 
away, every world sore healed, every 
oppression and every wrong removed, 
every step taken that results in any way 
in a larger measure of light and Hberty 
and justice and reform among men or 
nations is but the coming of that Kingdom 
which is righteousness and peace, 

To-day the forces that shake the world 
are active as never before. The conflict in 
the far Hast is one of the world’s greatest 
crises, It is not merely war between 
Russia and Japan, but between liberty and 
despotism for half the world. If Japan 
should win it would be liberty and 
progress for all Hastern Asia, while defeat 
would mean Japan and China and perhaps 
India under a relentless despotism, 

But the great world conflicts are largely 
beyond our reach. We can only look on 
and pray the prayer that through them 
all the Kingdom of God may come, 

There are other spheres however where 
we may ourselves answer this prayer, in 
our privileges as_ citizens, in municipal, 
provincial or national affairs, in our 
privileges as church members, ex- 
tending the mission work of that church 
at home and abroad, in our own life and 
character, yielding fuller obedience to 
His sway. As we enter the New year with 
fresh supply of resolves, let one of them be 
that in these respects we will give larger 
answer to—‘Thy Kingdom come.” 


bo 


In response to the prize offer of the 
RecorpD, thirty-five ““Home Mission Stories” 
were received, After a careful examination 
the first prize of twenty-five dollars has 
been awarded to ‘In Search of a Sabbath.” 
hy Mrs. Annie L. Jack, of Chateaguay, P. Q., 
and the second prize of fifteen dollars to 
“Not to be Ministered unto”’—by Rev. John 
Cormie, of Birtle) Manitoba. The first 
stery is printed in this issue. May they 
help to deepen interest in Home Mission 
Work, 


In a private note just received from Dr. 
R. P. Mackay, Foreign Mission Secretary, 
West, speaking of one Sunday’s work 
he says:—“The ‘special objects’ movement 
is getting on pretty well. Last Sunday 
Keene and Westwood, Peterboro Pres- 
bvtery, undertook the salary of Mr. Har- 
court, probably the whole $800, certainly 
$600. In the evening Norwood undertook 
$300 of Mr. Bruce’s salary. Last year 
these three gave $58, $45, $20. 

This grand advance shews what con- 
gregations ean do when their interest is 
aroused and they set themselves in earnest 
to work, and these congregations will 
prosper in their deed. 
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There are many congregations in our 
church that could support a missionary in 
the Foreign Field, and could in addition 
give the $250, which, in addition to local 
contributions, supports a missionary in the 
Northwest, and could also support Aa 
ecolporteur_ to distribute the Scriptures in 

_our French Home Mission Fields, and thus 
have a definite share in three great 
‘branches of our mission work. If the con- 
gregations that could easily do this, were 
to do so this year, they would prosper as 
congregations better than they have ever 
done before; the very effort would give 
them life, would take them out of them- 
selves, would broaden their sympathies, 
would call forth their liberality in other 
matters, would make them better Ohristians 
and happier, healthier congregations, 


A welcome gift of fifty pounds sterling 
came a few days ago for our Home Mission 
work in the Northwest. Peter Brough, 
Hsq., a wealthy citizen of Paisley, Scot- 

land, founded, during his life a trust, the 
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. letter from a man in. Dawson City, of ~ 


CGM pastor Hmeritus, | Pero 


-_ 
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proceeds of which have been devoted to 

various forms of beneficence, among them 

a park for his native city. This year, in 

looking about for worthy objects, the 

trustees alighted upon our new North- 

west, that fast-developing part of Greater 

Britain, and have given the above sum _ to 

our work of winning it for righteousness. 

The gift was made through the Rev. Prof. 

J. Clark Murray, of Montreal, a native of 

Paisley, his father being for twenty years 

its worthy provost. If Paisley has more 

such gifts of money and men to spare 
Canada will gladly welcome them, and. 
nowhere can good money and good lives 

be invested to better advantage. 


Bread cast upon the waters is still 
found after many days, as shown by a 
date October 2, received by Rev. T. . 
Stewart, of Dartmouth, N.S.:— 

“Reading this day your sermon in the 
June PRESBYTERIAN RECORD, on the com-— 
mand of our Lord, ‘Go ye, therefore, ete.’ 

I think if the same could be read by all ~ 
who profess to call themselves Christians, 

it would, by the Grace of God, haye- a 
wonderful result, It behoves the true- 
minister of Christ to speak with no un- 
ceartain sound. I beg to enclose my mite, 
five dollars, for Foreign Missions, preference S 
to Japan, where I was stationed, in the yh 
British Navy, and which, if it can be won” 
for Christ, will surprise some of our so- 
called Chritian nations. I haye been in ~ 
this north land six years and have not — 
‘struck “it--yet.”’ ae: 


Four mission families in’ Honan are — 
supported from Erskine Church, Montreal, — : 
two of them by two_ individuals, who — 
support one family each, the other two by 
friends in the congregation. These are in 
addition to the ordinary contribution of the ~_ 
congregation for Foreign Missions and are 
mentioned to shew what might easily be ~. 
done by the church in the way of speedily a 
evangelizing the world, : 


Orillia Presbyterian Church recently — 
celebrated with thanksgiving and gifts the — 
eightieth birthday of Rey. John Gray, D.D. — 
Fifty-two years ago he founded the con- 


gregation, gave to it the strength of his 
life, and is now the worthy and well be 
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PRINCIPAL CAVEN’S DEATH. 
Seldom has our Chureh or Country 
- mourned a greater loss in the passing of 
her sons than in that of the late Principal 
y Caven. It is hard to realize that the clear, 
strong mind, the sound judgment, the 
warm heart, the kindly, gentle life is gone 
' from us to come no more. 
: It is but a little time since the four 
Principals of the four Colleges of the West- 
» tern Section of the Chureh, MacVicar, 
as Grant, Cayen and -King, were a leading 
factor in almost every Assembly, and had 
been so for many years, almost from the 
- beginning in 1875; and now, within so 
- ghort time, all of them, with Robertson 
a our able and devoted missionary bishop, 
and many. another are gone. Each of 
a them excelled in his own way. Each had 
-. his short-comings for none are perfect. 
= Each wrought faithfully in the work com- 
mitted by Providence to his care. Each 
now rests from his labors and his works 
do follow him. 

; W liile our QObhurel . recognizes no 
- “leaders,” and any attempt to assume such 
a role is sure to bring its own speedy de- 
feat, leadership in discernment and judg- 
- ment must always be, and is always 
€ cordially acknowledged and prized, and in 
_ this regard Principal Caven had few equals. 


Into the great moral questions of the day, 
—- such as Temperance, Sabbath Observance, 
» Civil and Religious Liberty he threw his 
energies, and the last public act of his life, 

which probably hastened his death a week 
later, was a fervid address in Guelph on 
behalf of Sabbath Observance. z 


‘In many of the great moral and religious 
movements of our time he will be missed. 
‘But while the loss is great, instead of con- 
& plaint that Church and Gountke are the 
poorer by his death, there should be thanks- 
-- giving that both Church and Country are 
feso much the. richer for. his: life. And 
- while it is safe to say that his place can- 
_ not be filled, yet this need not discourage. 
- No man ean fill another’s place. Provi- 
-dence raises up men to fill their own 
a Others may not fill his place, but 
with like faith and purpose others will fill 
pe their Own places as he has done so well, 
and the Divine Plan will move _ steadily 
& ward to its grand consummation, the 
ae edemption of the world. 
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IN MEMORIAM, PRINCIPAL CAVEN. 


By Rev. D, D, McLeop, D. D. 


Another of our Church’s noblest falls, 
In the front rank of those who lead the 


host, 

Unto the last devoted, on high service 
bent, 

The gentlest, bravest, in the thickening 
fight— 


The claricn voice that in the crisis rose 
Above the clamor, and exalted high 
The vital truth, that all could clearly see 
And find the way; the unassuming 
That graced the scholar-spirit, 
strained 
With quiet force the confident and rash, 
Gave weight to deep conviction, and to 
thought; 
The gentle manner, that disarmed the foe 
And made a way for truth to enter in; 
The genial friend, the brother true and 
loved; 
The fire of God that burned within the tall 
Spare form; the light that shone from his 
great soul 
O’er all the land, 
hall; 
The tower of Christly manhood standing 
true 
A shelter for all weak and doubting souls; 
All, all, have passed into the silent grave. 


mien, 
and re- 


in church and council 


Bereaved from sea to sea the church he 

loved, 

And broad Dominion, 
life. 

The void remains—yet is 
ehurch, 

The richer 
closed. 

Far down the years through all our civic 
life 

Will flow the impulse of his high debate, 

And weary toil will bless his name, for rest 

Secured, and days of worship won from tne 

Strong grasp of greed and unbelief. 


mourns his gentle 


our land and 


far for this- great life now 


Around the bier, we sorrow not as those 
Who have no hope, 
But with our tears we mingle praise to God 
That He, so well beloved, was ours so long. 
With lowered flag, but with his dauntiess 

faith 

The army marches on to vict’ries new, 
Extolling Him who doeth all things well. 


DO HOME MISSIONS PAY? 


NOTES BY MR, THOMAS A, RODGER, 
EVANGELIST. 


In the town of L—, in Alberta, during a 
series of special meetings, the writer met 
a young man, a university graduate, who 
was regular in his attendance at the ser- 
vices. Surprise was expressed in some 
quarters that he should be there, as it was 
the first occasion of his having been seen 
in church, since his arrival in the town 
two years previous. One evening, at the 
close of a service, he expressed a desire to 
know the way to God, and that night an- 
ther soul was born into the Kingdom. 
Do Missions pay? 


The past winter in one of our small 
fields in the great West, during a mission, 
not a few persons expressed a strong de- 
sire to live for God. At a communion 
service held some four months later, fif- 
teen young people united with the congre- 
gation on profession of faith, Do Mis- 
sions pay? 


Some fifteen months ago, when the 
writer was leaving Ontario, to visit the 
mission fields in Alberta, a mother re 
quested him to be sure and look out for 
her boy. Four months later, while con- 
ducting a mission in the town where her 
boy had located, he dropped in to one 
of our meetings to “hear the _ singing.” 
Before the close of the meetings that boy 
wrote his mother that he was now trust- 
ing in his Mother’s God. Do Missions pay? 


In a Mission field, situated many miles 
from the railroad, two years ago, there was 
no missionary, and the people were grow- 
ing utterly indifferent to the claims of 
God, The Home Mission Committee sent 
them a missionary a little over a year 
since. While visiting that field during the 
present year, I was told by one who had 
been reclaimed that the efforts of the mis- 
sionary,—“he (meaning the missionary) is 
the best thing that ever struck this town!” 
Do Missions pay? 


Sixty miles north from Edmonton, in a 
neglected district, as far a churches are 
concerned, a young School teacher con- 
ducts a preaching service once a week, 
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Only a year previous to this he was-with.~ 
out God and without hope. During a Mis- 


. ion held in an Albertan town, at which he 


was present one evening, he found Christ 
as a Saviour. Do Missions pay? 


INCREASE OF SALARIES. 


Every housekeeper is aware of the fact 
that there has been a very marked increase 


in the expense of living during the last 
few years. To compensate for this, che 


wages of tradesmen and all classes of 
artisans, domestics, etc., have considerably 
increased. Otherwise it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to make ends meet. 
There is, however, at least one exception 
to this and that is the ministry of our 
church. 


The salaries of our ministers in self- . 
supporting congregations have continued - 


virtually the same as they have been for a 
number of years. It is true that there are 
quite a number of notable exceptions to 
this, but these are the exception. Now 
nearly all of our congregations hold their 
annual meeting in the beginning of the 
year. We think it is only necessary to give 
the hint to Boards of Managers and in- 
telligent members to secure an increase in 
salary, beginning with January, 1905, in 


JANUARY 


those congregations where there has been — | 


no increase for some years. 


Specially is it 
solutely necessary, 


‘important, 
that the ministers of 


augmented charges and the ordained mis- _ 


sionaries throughout the whole church 
should have an increase in their income. 


It is not to the credit of a church so large — 


and prosperous as ours, that we have con- 


tinued year after year for some twenty — 
years or more, the same minimum stipend. 


if not ab-- 


while the expense of living has gone up 


from twenty-five to forty per cent. 


It is hoped that not only will our larger 


and stronger congregations see to an in- ~ 


crease in their own ministers’ stipends, but 
will also endeavour to secure such liberality 
towards the funds of the church, especially 
the Home Mission and Augmentation Fund, 
as will justify the Committees in increas- 
ing the salaries by at least fifty dollars 


per annum. : ae Se 
Toronto, December 14th 1904. . uk 


os 


RSE, 


1905 


ESTIMATES, WESTERN SECTION. 
The following are the amounts required 
for the Schemes of the Church, Westeru 
Section, for the current year ending 28th 


February, 1905. 
Rate per 
Amount Commn(‘t. 


Mome Missions. . . $130,000. 72 cts, 


Augmentation of Stipends 30,000 17 
Foreign Missions.. ..93,000~ - 52. © 
French Evangelization.. 24,000 14 “ 
Pte-Aux-Trembles Schools 12,000 O07 ‘“ 
Knox College.. 12,000 08 “ 
Queen’s College. peologies 
Department)... 5.500 04 * 
Montreal College. . 5,500 04 * 
Manitoba College (exclusive 
of amount from Synod of 
Manitoba and British Col- 
umbia).. F . 2,600 02 “ 
_ Ministers’ Widows’ & De 
-. phans’> Fund (over and 7 
above Ministers’ Rates 
-and interest from  in- 
vestments).. 72.15,000;- =09-3"' 
Aged & Infirm Ministers 
Fund, over and above 
Minister’s Rates and in- 
terest from investments ..14,000 08 “ 
AesemplysWonds. 2. 2s. Ass 0 DUO OO. © 
$409,965 


In addition to the amount above named 
for Foreign Missions, the W. F. M. S. have 
undertaken work requiring expenditure of 
$59,365 which they raise through their own 
auxiliaries, 

The congregations in both eastern and 
western sections of the Church contribute 
for French Evangelization, the Aged & In- 
firm Minister’s Fund, Manitoba College and 
the Assembly Fund; the amounts named 
for the other Schemes areforthe ‘western 
section alone, 

A careful study of the receipts for the 


a Schemes of the Church shows clearly that 


where some systematic plan is adopted for 
raising money, the contributions are very 
greatly increased, This is a matter whiecn 
lies very largely in the hands of ministers 
and office-bearers, It is hoped that steps 
will be taken in every congregation to 
organize a missionary society, whose duty 
it will be to see that the contributions are 
taken monthly if possible, otherwise at 
least quarterly, for the Schemes of the 
Church, It is well, at the beginning of 
every year, for theoffice-bearers to en- 
deavour to reach, not only every family put 


- every wage earner, in the congregation, with 
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a view to securing their interest and practi- 
cal help on behalf of the mission work ‘of 
the Church. Were this done there would 
be little difficulty in securing, not only tne 
money necessary to meet the present re- 
quirements, but also to greatly enlarge the 
work, Special attention is called to three 
points:— 

(1) That every congregation and mission 
field contribute to each of the Schemes, uot 
limiting their interest or practical help. to 
only a few of these, 

(2) That the amount contributed be some- 
what in accord with the needs of the 
respective Schemes, 

(3) That all money be forwarded to Dr. 
Warden, Toronto, as early as_ possible, 
Of the $410,000 required, less than $81,000 
has been received at the date of writing. 

Only those contributions that reach the 
offices of the Church before the evening of 
Tuesday, 28th February,1905, will appear 
in the accounts of the year and in the de 
tailed statement of receipts to be reported 
to next Assembly. 


HOW TO DIVIDE CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR THE SCHEMES, 


The question is frequently asked, what 
is the proportion wh..- we should give to 
each of the several Schemes of the church? 
According to their requirements for the 
current year the following is the amount 
which each Scheme should receive:of every 
$100 contributed:— 

Home Missions.. . Sree 
Augmentation of ‘Stipends.. 
Moreign ,Missions: 2000 S05 ee so . 26.53 


French Evangelization ee 6,85 
Pointe-Aux-Trembles Schools. . 3.43 
Knox College... Pe 3.43 
Queen’s College.. .. .. 1.57 
Montreal College.. 1.44 


Manitoba College.. .. -- .. -. 56 
Ministers’ Widows’ & Orphans’ Fund 4 28 


Aged & Infirm Ministers’ Fund.. 3.92 
Assembly) Hund. Ape in ot ere 21S 
; $100.60 


The above only includes the amount for 
Manitoba College asked. from Ontario and 
Quebec, The congregations in the Synods 
of Manitoba and the Northwest Territor- 
ies and of British Columbia contribute 
especially for Manitoba College, Upon them 
the College is largely dependent for support 
and the contributions should be specially 
liberal, 


ae 
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SYNOD OF B. C. AND ALBERTA. 
BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


I.—The Upper Columbia Mission. 


Last month I visited a mission, concern- 
ing which a short account may be im 
place. 

Between the town of Golden, on the 

main line of the C.P.R., and the town of 

Cranbrook, on the Crow’s Nest Section, 
runs @ valley of about 175 miles in feng 
The waters of the Columbia, running 
North from the Upper Lake, occupy the 
Northern half of the valley, and the 
Kootenay, running south, occupies the 
southern half. And between the two 
rivers is Canal Flat, a level stretch of a 
mile and a quarter. 

I went through this district in 1887, 
mostly on horseback, and held, with Rev. 
A. i. Cameron, near where Fort Steele 
now stands, the first Protestant service 
on record. Next year a student was sent 

into this valley, and our Church thas held 
the ground ever since. 

I shall not write here any account of 
the history of this region, or of the 
climate. or of the scenery. But it is a 
charming country, withdrawn in solitude, 
a paradise for the hunter, spangled we 
waterways, radiant view-points, mines, 

ranches, and reserves, brimful of history 
and human nature, and expectant now of 
the coming railway. 

In the midst of this valley, with the long 
distances and scattered communities, the 

influence of our Church work is felt. 
There are occasional visits to the Indian 
reserves of a priest, and an Anglican 
deacon holds services at Windermere—but 
the standard-bearer of the valley is Rev. 
J. Frazer, late Convener of Home Missions 
for the Presbytery of Minnedosa. How 
difficult and discouraging work is under 
conditions of isolation, and absence of 
intercourse with brethren, I shall not at- 
tempt to relate; but as I went througa 
the valley I found facts like these—at 
Galena, a church and a Sabbath School; at 
Windermere, the same; services and Sab- 
bath School at Athalmer, in a hall; and 
at Wilmer a bright, well-built new church, 


by the givings of the people, and a grant 
from the Church and. Manse Board, and 
donations from Lord Strathcona and other 
friends in Britain. And men and women 
came that Sabbath evening from all the 
settlements, and most of the ranches with- 
in a radius of ten miles or more, till all 
the seats were filled, and chairs had to be 
placed in the aisle. And increased givings 
to mission support. have been undertaken 
and I came away thankful that the 
Standard of the Cross has been planted 
and upheld in these outposts situated be- 
tween parallel lines of railway . far with- 
drawn, and parallel ranges of mountains 
which hem in the most beautiful valley 
of the Pacific province. , 
There are some splendid ranches and 
gardens in the region, and four day- 
schools. 
{ 
II.—The mission-work between Calgary and 


Macleod. 


In 1883 Church work was commenced in 
Calgary by the late Angus Robertson. and 
in 1885, in Macleod, by Mr. W. P. Mac 
Kenzie. Pine Creek field was opened up 
next year, including Sheep Creek and 
High River, and some years after -this 
field was divided into two, and the mission 
of “Foothills” 


was organized, receiving 
its financial support -from St. Andrew's 
Church, Toronto. About five years age 


Knox Church, Calgary, contributed to the 
maintenance of Porcupine Hills field, a 
wide-extended district, south and south- 
west from High River, , 

At the present time, the district between 


and including Calgary and Macleod, com- 


prises three self-sustaining congregations _ 
(Calgary, Davisburg, and Macleod), three 


augmented charges (Foothills, Okotoks and — 


High River); two ordained missions 
(Nanton and Claresholm), and four stu- 
dent-missions (Tongue Creek, Stavely, 
Willow Creek, Stand Off). Several 
churches and manses have been built this 
Summer, organization has proceeded apace, 
and in one charge, which did not exist — 
two years ago, 125 people were present at 
children’s service 
additions were made to the Communion 
Roll. For such elements of progress let 
us all feel thankful. es! 


last month, and large 2 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
CHURCH. 
CHANCELLOR SIR SANDFORD FLEMING £0 


OUR PRESBYTERIAN PEOPLE. 


As Chancellor of Queen’s University, I 
have felt it incumbent on me to place 
“pefore the members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Dominion the following brief 
3 - explanation. 
The wholly unexpected action of the 
‘General Assembly at Vancouver in 1903, 
followed by the emphatic and sympathetic 
‘expression of the Assembly at St. John in 
/ 1904, furnish unqualified evidence of the 
re-awakening of an intense interest and 
_ deep- -rooted feeling in favour of the high 
ee patriotic purposes which inspired the 
e. founders of Queen’s College and University 
a: at Kingston many years ago. 
~The Presbyterians of Canada, instinctive- 
the tradition of their fore- 
fathers, have always sought to foster 
Ba liberal education. Nearly three quarters of 
a century ago, the Scottish settlers began 
a movement which eventually led to the 
founding of a university on a broad and 
"liberal basis at Kingston, the capital of the 


© 


a ly following 


‘ 
ee ‘United Provinces. of Upper and Lower 
4 ~ Canada. A Royal Charter was. obtained 
4 to establish a seat of learning ere 
~ education, while undivorced from Christian 
Be. influence, would always be open to every 
Bea nadian of whatever race or creed, 

e -_ Some years after Queen’s was founded, 
Bas a grave division arising in the Mother 


E: Church in Scotland, known as the Dis- 
s : ruption, spread to Canada and interfered 
E. seriously, for years, with the work and 
fe, < progress of the University at WKingston. 
% This difficulty is now happily ended and, 
ae the Chureh has 
wounds are 


~ at least in this country, 
again become ore and all 


healed. 
= * While ~ the division lasted, Queens, 
ae struggling against much adversity, still 
ee held her ground and made progress. More 


- recently her progress has been greater, and 
her wonderful development under all cir- 
cumstances is traceable to the foresight of 
her founders in bequeathing to her broad 
Christian principles, and, likewise, to the 
3 wise guidance of farseeing men who have 
~ moulded her destiny, From the earliest 
days. to the present, Queen’s has con- 


ee 


tinually looked beyond a limited denomi- 


f 
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nationalism and results have demonstrated 

the wisdom of the course followed. 
Evidence of the marvellous development 

of Queen’s may be found in the steady in- 


crease of students and the yearly necessity 


of enlarging the staff of professors. At 
the date of the Disruption, there were, in 
all, thirteen students in attendance under 
three professors. At present the students 
number eight hundred and ninty-seven .and 
the teaching staff has been increased from 
three to sixty-four. 

With thirteen students, a small frame 
dwelling on one of the streets of Kingston 
afforded sufficient accommodation, Since 


then, there has been erected. from time to 


time as necessity required, one large stone 
building after another. There are,-at 
the present time, nearly a dozen buildings 
in all. They form an imposing group with- 
ina spacious college park of twenty acres, 
These structures are erected around a great 
quadrangle and each hag a history of iis 
own. 

A special interest is attached to the-_last 
building,.completed only a few weeks ago. 
It. stands on the western side of the quad- 
rangle, and its lofty campanile adorns he 
whole group. On November 7th the stu- 
dents, numbering with their friends, about 
two thousand, assembled within its wails 
to present it formally as a free gift to the 
University and to ask that it be dedicated 
as a memorial convocation hall in honour 
of the late Principal Grant. The erection 
of this magnificent Hall resulted from a 
Spontaneous movement of the students 
who earnestly desired to express in this 
form their regard and affection for their 
late Master, 

The building was formally received from 
the students. It was solemnly dedicated 
and will forever be known as the Grant 
Hall, It is a fitting monument to the memory 
ofaman intensely imbued with the spirit of 
the founders and who so strenuously labour- 
ed to carry out their high and patriotic 
aims. It is a tribute of affection for one 
whose nobility of character was an in- 
spiration to the graduates, and who has 
left behind him an influence for good which 
will long endure. 

_ Space will not admit of even the briefest 
reference to each building. I ask, however, 
to be allowed to allude to another im- 
mediately adjoining the Grant Hall, which 
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has come into use within the last two 
years. The origin of this building is 
unique; it is the gift of the City of King- 
ston as a municipality. Other buildings 
within the College park owe their existence 
to private beneficence, but the funds in 
this instance were granted by public vote 
of the whole people of Kingston. The vote 
was given with substantial unanimity, a 
majority coming from every ward in the 
City. What higher testimony could be 
proffered to Queen’s? What better evidence 
that her teaching has always been stripped 
of every tinge of sectarianism? for it must 
not be forgotten that Kingston has a mix- 
ed population in which all creeds prevailing 
in Canada are fully represented? This 
building, for the erection of which members 
of every church voted the sum of $50,000, 
must itself be regarded as standing testi- 
mony to the broad catholicity of Queen’s, 
Equally it bears testimony to the intelli- 
gence and character of the citizens among 
whom so many students flocking yearly to 
the University find homes, No other eity 
in Canada has such a record. Kingston is 
probably the first municipality within the 
Empire to erect a university building. 

There are many manifestations of the 
virility and of the powerful influence for 
good possessed by Queen’s. I have touched 
on two instances only, but they indicate, 
among other things, the great esteem in 
which she is held by those who know her 
best, and they should go a long way io 
satisfy our Presbyterian people at a dis- 

“tance as to the character and value of the 
work done and the position held by Queen’s 
in the life of this young nation. 

Nearly all European Universities owe 
their parentage to the Church, Queen’s 
owes its origin to the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, which to-day is represented by 
the General Assembly. For long years 
Queen’s has received but little counte- 
nance from the Assembly. She has had 
to work her own way, but the struggle has 
developed her powers and proportions. If 
the mother until recently has almost for- 
gotten her offspring, there is now a happy 
reunion and the child is again enthroned 
in the affections of the parent. The 
General Assembly, on behalf of the un- 
divided church, has spontaneously pro- 
nounced in emphatic terms its complete 
approval of Queen’s. The Assembly has 
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recognized that the trust imposed by the 
Presbyterian fathers in the early days of 
Canada has been faithfully administered 
by Queen’s, and that the spirit of the 
founders has been transmitted to her 
graduates and alumni of the present day. 
The Assembly recognizes too, with satisfac- 
tion, the extent and character of the work 
done, and the high importance of the Uni- 
versity which has been developed. The 
Assembly evinces entire confidence in 
the organization of Queen’s, desires ro 
change, and, if any change be ever made, 
suggests only that larger control be given 
to the graduates. The Assembly sees that 
a larger revenue is required, recommends 
the initiation of a movement to obtain it, 
appoints a strong committee for that pur- 
pose and heartily recommends the object 
of the movement to the liberality of the 
members of the Church and to the cordial 
Sympathy and support of Presbyteries and 
Congregations. 

In a word, the Assembly, representing 
the progenitors of the University, - seeks 
only to remain its greatest benefactor and, 
as such, to promote its high aims and 
aspirations for the general advantage. 


- It remains for all Presbyterians to accept 
loyally the deliverance of the Assembly - 


and, as far as in them lies, to give effect 
to it. 

I have in these few words set forth the in- 
calculable good which has resulted from the 
public spirited efforts of the Presbyterian 
settlers, the forefathers of many of us, in 
the first half of the last century. 
pointed out what Queen’s is, what she is 
doing, and alluded to the noble Christian 
spirit bequeathed to her. The General 
Assembly, 


I have 


: 


me 


the heir of the founders of — 


Queen’s, has done the rest, and the Univer- _ 


sity with profound gratitude and thankful. . 


ness appreciates the welcome overtures of 
the Assembly. : 


Looking back on the past, we know that — 


much has been accomplished, Looking 
forward, we have cause to feel that we are 
on the threshold of a new and brilliant 
chapter in the life of our University. 


The renewal of relations with our earliest oe 


benefactors, the whole body of the Presby- 
terian people, as proposed by the Assembly, 


I regard as very precious. It cannot fail 


education. 


to place Queen’s in the van of liberal 


ed 


x 


es 
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IN SEARCH OF A SABBATH. 


“By “Bersy BuRToN” (ANNIE L. JACK.) 
First prize, Home Mission Story. 


I remarked to David, as we stepped 
ashore, that Montreal was a fine city, but 
we had not time for a further survey be- 
fore entering the long sheds where two 
sharp-looking men examined luggage, on 
‘the look-out for smuggled goods. After 
they had released our bundles and boxes 
we made our way to the station to wait 
for the train that was to convey us to our 
new home in the Canadian West. 

I had left an old mother and a sister in 
the factory town where I was born and 
had suffered a fierce struggle between 
filial and wifely duty. For when David 
took the Western fever it made me heart 
sick to think of leaving dear old England, 
that is always “home” to her exiled 

children no matter where they emigrate. 
The only thing that consoled me was 
that David would get away from. his old 
associates and be with me, instead of 
gpending his spare time in the public 
~ house, for though he did not drink very 


a much, he had a way of treating his friends, 


and liked jolly, lively company. 

Our two children were too young to 
2 know what they were losing, for Bessie 
Was seven and Joey only four years old 
- when we reached Canada. 

The voyage had been pleasant, except 
for the home-sickness, and David kept 
ecnstantly singing and whistling that— 
. “The star of Empire glitters in the West,” 

and did not tell it if he had a single regret. 


It was a tedious train journey, of many 
_privations, before we reached the prairie 
homestead allotted to us, and there was a 
one-roomed shack upon it, for it had been 
-a deserted claim, and this fact did not en- 
liven the situation. It was built of logs 
and mud, and we had bought a stove at 


Winnipeg, with which I had only a slight 


acquaintance, so that at first smoky food 
and smoky tears were our portion. 

My feather bed had been carried, rolled 
up in apiece of faded carpet that now 
partly covered the floor, and helped to 
keep out the wind. A corn husk mattress 
- for the children was placed on a packing- 
_ box in one corner and David made a table 
sy and bedstead of the others. 
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Every bit of board was precious, and 
we made a little cupboard of the short 
pieces, and David kept saying, by way of 
comfort—“There’s no hurry, wife—the 
factory bell won’t call us to work’—not 
knowing—for I kept it to myself—that the 
sound would be the sweetest to my ears 
amid the dreadful silence and isolation, 


I was disappointed in the appearance of 

the land, for it did not look as if anything 
would grow on it, and was white and 
lifeless. The stunted grass and herbage 
made me suspicious as I compared it with 
the rich green of the grass in the home 
land but I kept my fears to myself. 
. We found it was fifty miles to draw our 
wood or coal, and half as far to reach a 
doctor, while no church service had been 
ever held in the vicinity. 

David was frugal and laid in a good 
supply of flour and pork and boughta 
few hens and a cow, building a shed for 
them of logs and mud with a sod roof. 

Fodder was dear and our savings 
dwindled away and part of it must be 
kept to buy seed and implements in spring. 

We had plenty of clothing, our food was 
stored safely, but there was something 
lacking from our lives that we hardly 
understood but felt every hour, 

Hvery Saturday night I began to dread 
the coming day for there was no Sabbath. 
My husband did not work but lounged 
about the house and did some of the little 
odds and ends he had not time for during 
the week. He put on his best clothes 
sometimes, and always a clean shirt, and I 
made a bit pudding and smartened up and 
curled Bessie’s hair, putting a clean 
jacket on the boy. But there was no 
worship and it was a lonesome day for me, 

At night, before putting the children to 
bed, I read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment and told them a Bible story and we 
Sang a hymn or two before they said their 
prayers, but my soul was sick for the 
services of the sanctuary, and I used to 
cry to myself quietly at the memory of the 
Sabbath bells, and of the words of help 
and comfort that I had not half appreci- 
ated. before being deprived of them. Our 
neighbours were miles away and many of 
them of foreign birth; they did not consider 
the Lord’s day, and the nearest regular ~ 
church. service was the Presbyterian, at 
Chilloton, forty miles distant. 


10 


But seven miles away, on one of the 
valley farms, there lived an old Scotchman 
named Macdonald, who looked in to see 
us every few weeks and his visits were 
the delight of the children and a saving 
grace to David and me. 

He came over one Sabbath evening when 
we were singing, and the children had 
coaxed me to sing for them, “Pass me 
not.” I know my _ voice trembled at the 
words: 

‘While on others Thou art calling, 
“Do not pass me by.” 
but I did not know that Angus Macdonald 
stood in the doorway. 

After the children were in bed he sat 
talking, and said—“You miss the preach- 
ing, I am sure, Mrs. Burton, and next 
Sabbath there is service over at Tomlin’s. 
They have it every fourth week. It is only 
twenty miles away, and if you and Mr. 
Burton like to go with me, Jessie and 
Duncan will take care of the little lad and 


lassie.”?” (He was a widower and his son 
and daughter kept house with him). 
I did not like to take his offer for it 


meant that his young people would have 
to stay at home to take care of our chil- 
dren. However, we promised, and when 
the morning came it was a calm, sunshiny 
day, with just enough snow to slip along 
over the seven miles to Macdonald’s 
house. 

It was a wonderful treat for the children 
who had not been from home all winter, 
and the team was ready when we arrived, 
So we got in and waved cur hands to the 
little ones as they stood at the door and 
were soon out of sight beyond the bluff. 


We had lunch with us, for there was 
only here and there a shack by the way, 
but as we neared Tomlin’s a~ few tired 
people were seen wending their way along 
the road in sleds or on _ foot, evidently 
going to the meeting-house. 

It was an early afternoon service, for the 
‘preacher went to four stations that day, 
and we sat in the small square building 
that was used as a_ schodl-heuse through 
the week, and for service once a mouth, 


and ate our bannocks and home-made 
cheese in a corner before the minister 
came in. Several others were doing the 


Same, and then we took our places on the 
narrow benches and _ presently he walked 
‘in and greeted the assembled people with 
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a kindly smile that had inspiration in it 
aud made us feel at home at once. 

We afterwards learned that his circuit 
covered seventy miles and that he had 
travelled forty miles that day to carry the 
Bread of Life to a starving people 
He was a little man with a droop of the 
shoulders and a tired look about the 
eyes but he gave his message straight 
from the Master and it comforted us all, 
I could see it in the faces of the women 
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as they heard his text, “Come unto Me all — 


y2 that labour’—and there he stopped, for 


it was a sermon to uplift these who work, ~ 


to show them what a grand thing it was to 
go into a new land and build homes, and 
ehurches to the glory of God. No _ word 
of his own hard life of self-denial or of 
the hardships he had to endure, but he 
made us feel that every day’s work was 4@ 
triumph and that we would be sure to 
build an altar to the Lord who had done 
so much for us. 

The singing did me good; the Saviour 
had not passed me by. I was here with 
His people, enjoying the means of Grace. 
Then the benediction which prayed to 


keep our hearts and minds in the love of | 


God, and the next thing I- knew the 
minister was shaking hands and saying 
that he knew we were strangers. 
he asked for the locality of our farm, in 
the hope of some day making a call on 
his rounds. 


It was with a lighter heart that I made 


the return journey; the men talked of 
many things, but I sat silent, yet com- 
forted. = 


The children were 
they got into the sled. for we could not 
wait, and Duncan had it all ready and 
supplied us with a torch and some matches 
in case we needed them. 

Duncan was a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Scotch youth of seventeen, who had never 
had any advantages of education but was 
pursuing a course of scientific 
correspondence with schools in the Hast; 
a thoughtful lad, who never complained 
but felt keenly the hardship of his lot. 


There were strange noises on the prairie _ 
as we passed along, sounds as of snarling | 


dogs—and the shack looked dark and 
lonesome when we came in sight of it. I 
hurried in and had the kettle boiling 
while David put up the horse and fed the 


Then > 


study by — 


bright and happy as © 


om 


a 


cow. But le cume in soon, looking dread- 


fully - worrieu—"Betsy,” he> said—soime- 


thing has eaten ail the fowls, and there is 
a big hole in the root. It must have been 
wolves.” 

“Wolves,” I gasped with a shudder—‘O 
come in and lock the door.” 

“The cow-is hurt,’ he said; “there won’t 
bes any milk to-night; but the sod from the 
reof fell on her, and perhaps saved her 
‘life. It’s a wonder they left her alive.” 

No sleep came to my eyes that night. 
. What if wolves should break into the 
~~ shack? The thought-haunted me—and as 

I tossed about in my bed, I saw, with my 
: eyes closed, a procession of wolves . with 
terrible faces, and they ran and fell over 
a precipice, where I followed them, in 
Aimagination, and, with a fearful start 
came to myself, every nerve tingling with 
=. -°. horror. Ls 
x Morning revealed disaster indeed, the 
cow was badly scratched, and _ the little 
dog that David brought from -the distant 
~ town when he went for coal, had evidently 
been devoured. 
a: “Tet us go home,’ I moaned weakly, 
g but David, dry-eyed and sad,-took me in 
 _ hig arms and murmured the stern truth, 
. “We can’t go, Betsy, there isn’t enough 
- money left to take us back.” 
. I should have been stronger to bear our 
trouble and should have realized what I 
learned years later, that with David’s arm 
Bs around me and his constant care and 
Jove, all else was of little moment and 
should have been easy to bear. 
The subject of this narrative, however, 


2 
i 


‘but to tell of that dear man of God and 
his wife, who seemed to feel the care of 
each family all through that scattered 


hope of better times. The Rev. John 
- Lawler sent us a message after the dis- 
: aster of the wolves. It was brought to us 
by a young Indian convert and said—“Be 
not dismayed, the Lord has His own wise 
purpose in these trials.” 

ays Then one day. just at the breaking up 
of winter, Mrs. Lawler sent for me, 


_ bv saying that he had to drive in the 
direction of the manse, and would take me, 
— though it was thirty miles on a very un- 

even road. The children had not been well 


is not to tell of our privations and _ trials, 


range of prairie and cheered each one with 


and Duncan MacDonald made it possible © 


’ 
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all winter, OWing partly to improper tuod, 
for the cow went dry and had aru work 
to pull through. But bessie had grown 
stronger and little Joey was picking up, so 
they spared mother for the day, as David 
Said he would work in the house, making 
some little improvements and look after 
them, 

It was a long drive and I was chilled, 
but happier than for months as the 
miinister’s wife took off my wraps and in- 
sisted upon my taking the most comfort- 
able chair, made from a barrel and covered 
with chintz and close to the kitchen fire. 

She had only one living room and two 
tiny bedrooms where the three children 
slept and the baby had a cot that was 
beside her own bed. Everything was of 
the plainest and showed home manu- 
facture wherever possible, but there was 
an air of comfort and peace that per- 
vaded all my being. 

The minister was away on his circuit, but 
she held the widely-scattered people close 
to her heart and sent them help and con- 
solation by her faithful Indian messenger 
ali over the‘lonely country. Ah, the dear, 
gently-nurtured eastern girls! They little 
know the power they can exercise when 


- they take the young and ardent mission- 


ary’s life for their own and go out to the 
prairies to carry healing to weary souls. 

Talk about the heathen; it is not theirs 
to suffer like the British-born, who wander 
away from Sabbath influences and would 
lose their hold on all that is best in life, 
and forget Sabbath observance in many 
eases, but for these blessed Home Mis- 
Ssionaries who are devoted to doing their 
Master’s work. 

The minister’s wife did not show her 
pity or talk of the hardships of her life, 
but beamed on me a friendly smile as she 
chopped vegetables for soup, while I held 
her baby boy in my arms. Sheshowed me 
the home-made shoes the children all 
wore, that she made from their father’s 
worn-out clothes; and. gave me valuable 
hints of useful contrivances to make things 
more comfortable where money was 
searce. And all the while her voice was 
balm to my _ spirit, its tender pathos 
pierced my soul, and the unspoken sym- 
pathy and trust in the future gave me a 
passion of courage and hope. 
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Then the minister drove up from his 
thirty-mile drive He was cold and 
visibly tired, but his hand-grasp was warm 
as he welcomed me to their fireside. 

Shall I ever forget that dinner? Its 
restful spirit was more than the potato 
soup, and both were nourishment to my 
starved life. While absorbed in his work 
he told of the two churches being built 
and money subscribed to give out the con- 
tract for a third. 

They were happy in their work but for 
the feeling of depression that could not be 
banished in that they could not cope with 
the needs of the times. They needed more 
men! Settlers were generally willing to 
contribute their mite to have a meeting- 
house or church started but there were 
not enough shepherds to lead the starving 


flocks into green pastures. Souls were 
famishing and they were helpless to do 
more—for every nerve was strained. His 


voice was tremulous with feeling and his 
eyes sad -s he talked; one could easily see 
the cause was very near his heart. Next 
to God—he said—and his face became 
{lluminated—we cwe everything to that 


valiant soldier of the cross, our Superin- 
tendent of missions. He is always on the 


alert, and knows all about our needs as if 
each was his especial care. 

When he comes here, he never fails to 
remark, “Why, brother Lawler, I don’t 
know how you manage it, surely the days 
of miracles are not past, when you can 
keep house on the support you get, paying 
house rent and the expense of your two 
horses, with a wife and four children. 
Then we both look at Mrs. Lawler, and 
he knows where the miracle comes in.” 
His voice was tender, like a caress, as he 
spoke to her, and she smiled though I saw 
that her eyes were wet. 


“We must have men,” he went on, “men 
who can go out, into the newly-opened 
sections of country and carry the word of 
Salvation that makes the Sabbath a de- 
light,’”’ and, almost before I knew it, I was 
telling him of the dreary Sabbaths we had 
passed and how I had begun to dread 


their coming, till the day we drove over to — 


Tomlin’s and heard him preach. And I 
finished by saying that though we lost the 
hens, and hadn’t an egg all winter, I didn’t 
regret the trip. 


yee ee res. - Ee, 
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He laughed like a boy at this, then 
added seriously, taking a map from his 
pocket: “I intend to see Mr. MacDonald 
next week and arrange to hold services in 
his house once every five weeks. There 
are four families within a radius of ten 
miles, I find, and the other Sabbaths you 
might meet at each others’ houses and I 
will give some short Bible lessons to 
young Duncan, who is a good reader.’’ 

He stopped a moment—‘“You have a good 


voice, Mrs. Burton; I heard you that day 
at Tomlin’s. You must give it to the 
Lord and lead the singing. This is the 


way many of our mission stations have > 
been started. I shall bring it to the notice 
of the Superintendent but too often he is 
handicapped for want of men.” 

I did not know till long afterwards that 


part of this fifth Sabbath afternoon he 
gave up to us, had been filled by a 


Bible-class in his own house, and the dear 
wife had consented to give up the only 
hours he was able to be there, and take the 
class herself so that he could continue the 
Master’s work and take His message to — 
our forlorn little community. ; 

A class of Indian girls came in ‘the atte 
noon to learn to sew, and there were two 


different calls for medicine such as could 
be supplied before I left the manse. 
When Duncan ealled for me _  the- 


minister’s wife gave me a pair of home 
made shoes for each of the children, “just 
for a pattern,” she said, a little package of — 
seeds for David, and for myself a little’ 
book, “Daily Food for Daily Need,” that ~ 
has since been my constant companion, 
And I went away with a restful spirit, 
feeling that I had made a true friend, and 
comforted by the minister’s “God _ bless 
you.” . 

That happened years ago. The minister’s 
hair is grey, and his wife’s face tells the 
story of the burdens 
only heaven can record the souls” she as 
uplifted and blessed. 

The dear old Superintendent has entered 
his heavenly rest, and as the 
trains bring the settlers to our Western  - 
prairies, the cry is still for men, to preach 
to them the “Glad tidings of great joy”? 

There was a small school-house © built 


later, three miles away, where four roads 


meet, and there Bessie and Joey got their — 
instruction. We boarded the teacher, — 


she has carried, but ~~ 


incoming 


a TSS ae 
: Sabie 


secretary, She will 


“pastor Emeritus, 


~ who was none other than Duncan Mac- 


Donald, who confessed that his charge 
from scientific pursuits to the ministry 
was begun when the old minister asked 
him to conduct a service during the four 


Sabbaths he could not be present. 


So he put himself through College by 
teaching and preaching, and as new 
settlers came in, the prospects for the 
future grew more hopeful. 

But no prosperity can blot from 
memory the loneliness of that first winter, 
and its Sabbathless Sabbaths, nor efface 


the recollection of the human help and 
- divine 
~minister and his wife, whose only desire 


sympathy of the overworked 


amid a life of privaton, was for more men 
to help in the Master’s service. 


Rev. Dr. Torrance requests us to state 


that he sent out on the 18th November, 


parcels to Presbytery Clerks containing 


‘blank forms for statistical returns from 


congregations and mission stations in their 
bounds, for the year 1904. Two Clerks 
have advised him that the parcels for them 
have been received. 

On the 13th Dec. he mailed blank sheets 
to Clerks, for collecting and _ tabulating 
these returns—and hopes that each will 
reach its address, 


“The Woman’s Home Missionary Society” 
appointed Miss M. Robinson as travelling 
begin the work of 
organization early in May, and intends to 
begin correspondence early in 1905 with 
the ministers of the different churches to 
be visited. She will begin her work in 
Vancouver and Victoria, working her way 
east along the C, P. R. The work of 
organization is most important, and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Scciety earnes:- 
ly desires the hearty co-operation, not only 


‘of the ministers, but also all interested in 


the spiritual welfare of the Land we love 
to call our own.—Com, 


The jubilee of Rev. Dr, Parsons was 
celebrated 15 November ult, in Knox 
Church, Toronto, of which he was pastor 
for twenty years 1880-1900 and is still 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED, 
Tremaine, near Rapid City, on 6 Nov. 
Glensmith, 18 Dec.. Dauphin Pres. 
Hunterville, 13 Nov, 

Wilmer, B.C., 23 Oct, 

Selkirk, Man., 18 Dec. 

Beausejour, Man., 20 Nov. 
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Rey. William Caven, D. D., Principal of 
Knox College, Toronto, passed to his rest 
on the first of December, aged seventy- 
four years, He was born in Kirkcolm, 
Wigtonshire, Scotland, 26 December 1830, 
He came with his father’s family to South 
Duffries, Ont, He studied Theology in 
London Ont,, in the U. P. Seminary, was . 
licensed to preach in 1852, He was induct- 
ed that same year into the pastorate in St, 
Mary’s Ont,, where he laboured until 1866 
when he was appointed to the Chair of 
Exegetical Theology in Knox College, 
Toronto. In 1879 he was appointed Prinai- 
pal, a position which he has ever since 
filled with eminent success, Not only has 
he filled the highest positions in our own | 
church, but for the past four years was 
President of the World’s’ Presbyterian 
Alliance, representing the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churehes of the world. 


Rey. Samuel Acheson, for twenty-five 
years a minister of our church. lost his life, 
26th Sept., ult., as the result of a fall. He 
was born ‘at Mono Mills, Ont. 4th May, 
1846, and was educated in University Col- 
lege and Knox College Toronto, graduat- 
ing from the latter in 1876. He was ordain- 
ed the same year at Minden, ete. In 
Kippen he laboured sixteen years, until in 
1901 he accepted a call to North Dakota. 
On Wednesday, 21st September ult.. when 
visiting a house in the course of erection, 
the temporary steps gave way, precipitat- 
ing him into the cellar, and so injuring his 
head, that on the following Wednesday, he 
passed away. 


Rev, ALEXANDER McRAE was born at 
Kintail, Scotland, 1820. He took his Art's 
Course in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and his 
Theological course in Knox College, Tor- 
onto, in 1868-9, graduating in 1871. Com- 
ing to Cape Breton he was called to Middle 
River and Little Narrows. After several 
years, the congregation was divided. Mr, 
McRae remaining pastor of Middle River, 
until he retired from the active work of 
the ministry, 7 June, 1893. After two or 
three years of failing health he passed to 
his rest, 30 Oct. ult., at his home at Inlot, 
Baddeck, C. B. 


Rev. R. STEVENSON was born in Kil- 
winning, Scotland, came to Canada in 1854, 
and had pastoral charges in the countias 
of Middlesex, Elgin, Simcoe. and Renfrew, 
Ont. He passed away suddenly of par- 
alysis, 14 Nov. ult.. at the home of his son, 
Dr, Stevensons, of Ridgetown. Ont., at the 
good old age of eighty-three years, 
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14 RECORD. JANUARY 
PRESBYTERY MEETINGS, CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. Sepee RO 
1. Sydney. 2 
2 ERERaE ES Fernie, B.C., to Mr, Alex, Dunn, . 
3. P. B. Island. Westport and_ Newboro, Ont., to Mr. H, 
4, Pictou, New Glasgow, 10 Jan,, 1 p.m. Ferguson, of Fitzroy Harbour, 
5 Wallace. Thornbury, Ont,, to Mr. Kenneth W. Bar- 
6. Truro. ton, of Toronto,. Induction, 27 Dee. 
7. Halifax, Hx. St. Andrews, Hamilton, to Mr, J. A. Wil- 
8. Lun and Yarmouth. son of Peterboro, 
9. St. John. Welwyn and Rutherglen, to Mr. J. G. 
10. Miramichi. McKechnie, of Tantallon. 
Cypress River, Man, to Mr. R, C. Pollock | 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. i e Ellisboro, eis 
i : é ite 7re, ° 8 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 3 p.m. ner nee Pane McIntyre, to tir. 
He Sapte Sas fe Maxville, Ont., to Mr. A, G, Cameron. 
yh rs. Ys Richmond, Ont., to. Mr. P. Mathieson of 
, ae He 5 East Templeton, 
a een i Hen fe Tiehon DEE a Hyde Park and Komoka, Ont, to Mr. 
16. Brockville. Nixon : 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston, eee iat ed ae ae 
17, Kingston, Belleville, 11 a.m. Tense : 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 7 Mar., 9 a.m, Carleton, N.B., to Mr. H. R. Read of 
19, Whitby, Port Perry, 18 Jan., 10 a.m. Bathurst, 
20. Lindsay, Cannington, 20 Dec., 11 a.m. Markdale, Ont., to Mr, Alex. Shepherd, of 
21, Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. Tarbert ~ ee 
22, Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Jan. St. David’s Ch., St. John, N.B., Mr. A. A. — 
23. Barrie, Paisley, 7 Mar., 11 a.m, Graham, of Petrolia. Accepted. In- 
24, Algoma, duction in Jan. 
25, North Bay. 
26. Owen Sound, Thornbury,27 Dec.1.30 pm INDUCTIONS INTO 
27, Saugeen, Palmerston, 10 a.m. Miniota coo Nov SMGnT ae 
: ota, 2 Mee . John Brown. 
28. Guelph, Galt, 17 Jan,, 10.30 a.m. St, Andrews, Hssex, Ont., 1 Dec. Mr. J. A. 
Synod of Hamilton and London, Sea i Mr. Wim MeDonaid 
29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Jan., 10 a.m. St. Mark’s, Montreal, 12 Dec, Mr. G F. 
30. Paris, Paris, 10 Jan., 10.30. Kinnear. ‘ 
31. London, St Thomas, 7 Mar, 10 a.m. North Williamsburg & Winchester Springs, 
32. Chatham, Chatham. to Mr. A, B. Lundy. Accepted. 
oes Stratford, Stratford, 10 Jan., 10 a.m, Milton, Bed Dec., Mr. W. M. McKay. 
34. Huron, Seaforth, 17 Jan., 10.30. Melville Ch., Westmount, 22 Nov., Mr, J. G. 
35. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Dec., 10 a.m. Clark. ; 
36, Bruce. Maissonneuve, 10 Nov., Mr. Peter Walker. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Mar., 11 a.m. Westville. N.S. 14 Dec., Mr. W. W. Mac- 
Nairn. 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, Summerside, P.B.I., 8 Dec, Mr, R. G. 
38. Superior, Strathie. 
39. Winnipeg, Man., Coll,, 2nd Tue, bi-mo. Prospect and High River, Man. 6 Dec., Mr. 
40. Rock Lake. J. Russell. 
42. Portage-la-P., Feb., 5 p.m. South Qu’Appelle, 25 Nov., Mr. W. B, Tate, 
43. Dauphin. Innisfail, N.W.T., 31 Oct,, Mr. W. ¥. Allan, _ 
44, Brandon. H1lm Creek, 2 Dec., Mr. G. C. Grant, 
45, Minnedosa, Quesnelle, Cariboo, Nov. 22, Mr. Mitchell. 
46. Melita, Carievale, Feb., ’05. Similkameen Valley district, 22 Nov,, Mr. 
47. Regina, Regina, Feb. ’05. A. J. Fowlie. : aoa 
48. Qu’Appelle, Indian Head, 17 Feb., ’05. Springbank and E. Williams, 15 Dec., Mreses 
49. Prince Albert. John Moore. 
ES Sunnybrae and St. Paul, 14 Dec., Mr. C A. 
Synod of British Columbia. Sutherland, — 
50. Calgary, Macleod, 
51. Hdmonton, RESIGNATIONS OF, 
52, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin. Bethel, Bridge End, etc., Dr. Jamieson, 
53. Macleod, First Essa, Ont,, Mr, J. B. Smith. 
55. Kootenay. Churchill and Stroud, Ont., Mr. J. A. Rane! 
56, Westminster, — Cooke’s Ch. Kingston, ’Mr, Alexander 
57. Victoria, Nanaimo, Feb, Laird, 
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Z HOME MISSION FUND. 


4 
WESTERN SECTION. 


By Rev. Dr. WARDEN, CONVENER, 
When the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee, Western Section, met in Maren 
last, they made grants requiring an income 
for the- current year of $120,000. The 
immigration into the western Provinces 
last spring rendered necessary the openiug 


up of an unexpectedly large number of new 


fields. so that in all probability, instead of 
$120,000 the sum of $130,000 will be re- 
quired. As this amount is $15,000 in ex- 
cess of last year’s receipts it can only be 
obtained by the hearty co-operation of all 
the congregations throughout the churca. 
At the present date—within two and a 
half months of the close of the church 
year —only $30,000 have been received of 
the $130,000 required. The present con- 
dition of the fund naturally causes anxiety, 
intensified because of the fact 
that little or nothing can be expected from 
Scotland, as in former years, because of 
the trouble there, and the usual annual 
grant from the Presbyterian church nf 
Ireland is not thus far forthcoming. 
During the last three or four years 
about one-third of the entire revenue of 
the Committee has come in the form of 
special contributions of $250 each for the 
support of special missionaries in the west. 
Without these special contributions we 
could not possibly have overtaken’ the 
work, and the continuance of these is eyen 


more necessary this year than in the past. 


Over and above the normal revenue which 
from congregations, Sabbath 
Schools, and Christian Endeavour Societies, 
we require this year at least fifty addi- 
tional special contributions of $250 eaca. 

Are there not many congregations who 
have not in the past helped in this manner, 


who will now come to the aid of the com- 
mittee and of the Church? 


A little effort 
on the part of ministers and office-bearers 
would result in securing the $250 in a large 
number of congregations at present doing 
nothing special, 

Indeed, there are few self-supporting con- 


gregations where the $250 extra could not 


be got if the matter were heartily taken 
up by one or two members with the 
minister’s approval and support. Are there 
not friends of Home Missions in many dis- 
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tricts who will take the initiative in this 
matter and see what can be done in their own 
congregation? It will surprise many how 
much can be accomplished if the effort is ~ 
made. 

The policy of the Committee is to keep 
free from debt. It feels justified, from the 
experience of the past, in expecting an In 
crease of about ten per cent. in the revenae 
each year, and in making grants accord- 
ingly at the beginning of the year. It will 
readily be seen, however, that it is very 
difficult for the Committee to carry on its 
work satisfactorily, seeing that only one 
fourth of its revenue has come in during 
the first nine and a half months of the 
year, leaving $100,000 to be got within the 
closing ten weeks. 

Last year we received nearly $6,000 from 
Sabbath Schools and $5,000 from Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies. The sympathy 
and practical help of these schools and 
societies were never more needed than this 
year, and itisearnestly hoped that from 
every Sabbath School and Young People’s 
Society a liberal contribution will be got. 
Only about one-third of these have been in 
the habit of giving anything for the Home 
Mission Fund. We trust that all over the 
church plans will be formed and efforts 
put forth with a view to secure for the 
Committee, within the next two months, the 
money necessary to carry on its work 
and meet in full all its engagements. 

Over and above the amount necessary 
for the expenditure of the current year, 
the Committee are anxious to secure an 
additional $10,000, or pledges for at least 
this amount, so that they may be able, at 
their meeting in March next, to carry out 
the instructions of last Assembly, and for 
the year then beginning, increase the 
salaries of missionaries by $50 per annum. 

Our Home Missionaries have been labor- 
ing for the last twenty years or more at the 
same rate of salary—from $600 to $800 per 
annum, and in exceptionally expensive 
places, a little higher—and yet every one 
is aware of the fact that the expense of 
keeping house has very greatly increased 
even in the last few years. Simple justice 
demands that we increase the salaries cf 
our missionaries and there is little doubt 
that much more effective service will be 
got when men are not harassed by temporal 
worries. : 
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Our Home Mission work has grown by 
leaps and bounds in the last few years. 
The outlook was never more hopeful than 
at present. More of our fields are supplied 
this winter than in any preceeding year, 
to some extent owing to our bringing out 
from Scotland and Ireland this fall about 
twenty missionaries. In addition to the 
488 fields, with 1314 preaching stations, 
in connection with the Committee, we are 
greatly extending our operations among 
the foreign population in the West—TIius, 
Norwegians, Hungarians, Swedes, Gali- 
cians Doukhobors, ete. We have. four 
ordained ministers of our church taking 
charge of the work among the Galicians 
at four important centres, and under ‘he 
supervision of these ministers we have a 
large number of native Galician  col- 
-~porteurs and teachers. 


A class for training young Galicians and 
‘Doukhobors for Christian work attended by 
410 or 12 has been @pened in Manitoba 
‘College under the tuition of an earnest 
‘Christain, Mr. Sherbinin, a graduate of the 
University of St, Petersburg. We are 
bringing out this month from Hungary, 
another Christian missionary to help us 
overtake more fully the work among the 
Hungarians in’ the Saskatchewan valley 
near Rosthern, and we have just secured a 
Persian missionary for the Persian colony 
near Battleford, a colony that is to be in- 
creased by the addition of 200 immigrants 
from Persia next spring. 


I would that we could lay the claims of 
our rapidly-growing and far-reaching Home 
Mission work upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of all of our ministers and office- 
bearers and people. 


An attractive leaflet giving a brief sum- 
mary of the work has been recently pre- 
pared. Copies of this leaflet, in numbets 
sufficient for all the families in any con- 
gregation or Sabbath School, can be obtain- 
ed gratuitously on application before 16th 
January to the Rev. H. D. McLaren, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto. Already 
about thirty-five thousand of these have been 
distributed and parcels will be sent to any 
one applying who will see to their being 
judiciously used. 


Toronto, Dec. 1904 
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MINISTERS’ WIDOWS’ AND 
ORPHANS’ FUND: 
(WESTERN SECTION.) ‘ 

The receipts to this fund to December 
12th are nearly twenty per cent, less than 
at the corresponding period last year. The 
date fixed by the General Assembly for the 


annual collection upon behalf of the fund 


was October 16th. Only a comparatively 
small number of congregations seem to 
have made the collection, as the total 
amount received is only $1,600 in all from 
the ist of March, 1904. The estimated 
amount required from the church is $15,- 
000. 

The object of this fund is to provide a 
small annuity for the widows and orphan 


children of ministers of the church. At 
present there are 127 widows and 66 or- — 


phans upon the fund. The annuity to a 
widow without children is $150. Notwith-- 
standing the greatly increased expense of 
living in recent years, the committee has been 
unable to increase the scale of annuity and 


it continues now as it was when the fund ‘ 


was instituted nearly half a century ago, 

Many of the present annuitants are de- 
pendent for their support, to a large extent, 
upon what they receive from the fund. — 
They are the widows of ministers who 
labored in the early years of the country’s 
history. The church then entered into an 
agreement with its ministers, promising 
that it would see to the partial support of 
their widows on condition that they them- 
Selves contributed an annual fixed rate 
during their life-time, toward the fund. It 
is therefore incumbent upon the church to 
carry out this agreement. . 

While many of the best people in our 
congregations regard it as a privilege to aid 
in providing a maintenance for these aged 
servants of Christ, who cheerfully shared 
the privations of their husbands in. the 


early years of the country, there are, itis 


to be regretted, quite a number of con- 
gregations who omit to do anything, It is 
said that some ministers, from a sense of . 
delicacy, hesitate to bring 
people the claims of this scheme. It is 
believed, however, that our people are pre- 
pared to give generous support to the fund 
and ministers, in pleading its claims, may 
rely upon the hearty co-operation of the 


intelligent office-bearers and members of 


Continued on page 33. 
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ASSEMELY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1905. 


January.— Mission study. 
February.—Obligation to Hvangelize the 


W orld. 
March.—Reflex Influence of Missions. 
April—Home Mission Methods and 
Principles. 
May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. 
June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 
July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 
.’ August—Home Missions in British 


Columbia and Yukon. 
September.—French Evangelization. 
October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 
November,—Missions in Korea. 
December.—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 
MISSION STUDY. 


BY REV. F. M. DEWEY, Montreal. 


We may safely say this is a new subject. 
The knowledge ‘possessed by the average 


Ws church member or Young People’s Society, 
regarding the great mission work 


of - the 
Church is, as yet, so limited that we need 
not fear the objection, “we know all about 
ue? 

The subject is of the greatest importance. 
As a means of education it is important. 
A careful study of Missions will give 
good knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the world. It will also make 
us acquainted with the many peoples of 
who have spent 
years among the distant nations, who have 
learned their languages and become 
familiar with their customs and religious 
beliefs, are able to give us a more reliable 
account of these peoples than the tourist 
-Or mere book-maker, They have done so, 


and one of the most fascinating depart- 
ments of modern literature is that  con- 
tributed by missionaries. They have 


~ opened continents, have brought to light 


a information to the world which we never 


could have received were it not for their 
self-denying labours. 

This study will reveal the fact that man 
is a religious being, and will discover the 
many strange beliefs and practices of 
those who “refused to have God in their 
knowledge, and changed the glory of the- 
incorruptible God for the likeness of an 
image of corruptible man, and of birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

It further reveals the depths of degrada- 
tion to which man may sink, who knows 
not the true God, and the absolutely help- 
less and hopeless state of those who have 
not the Gospel of the Grace of God. 

It also strengthens our conviction, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that the 
Gospel is the power of God unto Salvation 
to every one that believeth. When we are 
told how the simple story of God’s love 
to sinners has subdued the most. brutal 
savage, and made of him a meek, gentle, 
loving man; or when we are assured that 
the same Evangel has changed a tribe of 
cannibals, whose principal .occupation was 
to murder and deyour their fellow men, and 
made them ae civilized, God-fearing, 
brother-loving, industrious, Sabbath-ob- 
serving people, is not our confidence in the 
old Bible and a simple Gospel strength- 
ened? 


This study brings us 
with some of the noblest lives God has 
ever given to the world. What an inspira- 
tion to the young Christian it is to study 
the life of Carey, Brainerd, Duff, Living- 
stone, Moffatt, Burns, the Judsons, Gor- 
dons, Mackays! 

It should not be forgotten that the great 
achievements of modern missions have 
largely been through the labours of young 


into. fellowship 


men. David Brainerd did his great work 
among the Indians in three brief years 
and died before he was thirty. Judson 


was twenty-two when he gave himself to 
Foreign Missions, and left for India when 
twenty-four.. Robert Morrison commenced 
to open China to the Gospel when only 
twenty-two. Livingstone was twenty-one, 
Jacob Chamberlain, nineteen, and Bishop 
Thorburn, seventeen, when called to this 
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work. The army of foreign missionaries of 
to-day is composed almost entirely of 
young men and young women. How in- 
spiring it is to the youth of our Church to 
know that God’s plan is, in .a large 
measure, to save the world through the 
ministry of the young! 

Methods of study will be controlled by 


circumstances, There should be a_mis- 
sionary Committee in every Young - 
People’s Society, composed of those who 


are most interested in Missions, and who 
will work hard to interest others. There 

should be one meeting every month de- 
' voted to Mission study. 

Topics should be carefully chosen. 
- Naturally, the missions of Our own Church 
will receive most attention. The _ text- 
book, recently issued by the Assembly’s 
Committee, on Young People’s Societies, 
may be followed, and additional informa- 
tion gathered from other sources. 

The annual reports of the General AS- 
sembly, to be found in the Blue Book, 
should be. carefully read. They are a 
mine of information, and those who read 
them are often amazed at the amount of 
work done in the mission field by our own 
Church. 


This important study should be com- 
menced with a careful searching of God’s 
word to find out what the mind of the 
Spirit is on this great question. Have we 
a warrant in God’s Word for this work? 
If so, is an obligation laid upon us. to. do 
it? If the work is not done, will we or 
will the heathen world lose anything? 


Having learned from the Word that God 
gave to His Son the heathen for an _ in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession; that Jesus gave 
His life to save the world, and left to His 
Church the solemn obligation of going into 
all the world and making disciples of all 
nations, we should then turn to a mission- 
ary map of the world. Every Society 
should have such a map, and one evening 
may be profitably spent in learning what 
it has to teach us. 


Look at China. It has a population of 
400,000,000, almost all of whom know not 
God. That population is rapidly increas- 
ing, and 1,000,000 die every month with- 
out having heard of the Saviour of men. 

Look at India. She has a population of 
300.000,000, whose condition is as bad, if 
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not worse, than those in China. They 
have a special claim upon us as forming 
part of the great Empire to which we are 
thankful to belong. 7 

Look at dark Africa, with 200,000,000 
souls.. Oh! what pathetic tales of oppres~ | 
sion, and cruelty and suffering, and brutal 
murder are suggested to us as we look at 
that part of the map! 

Let us also glance at the Islands of the 
Seas, with their numerous tribes Hving in 


darkness and savage cruelty, excepting in_ 


the few places -where the light of the 
Gospel has done its blessed work. 


Our map tells us that there are to-day 
one thousand million souls, two-thirds of 
the population of our globe, still 
absolute ignorance of the world’s Saviour, 
—who could not be saved if they desired. 
We are also told that one hundred thou- 
sand of these are passing into eternity, 
every day! This is the work given to the 
Christian Church by her ascended and 
glorified Redeemer—one thousand miliion 
souls to reach with the Gospel. > 


What are the forces available with which 
to do this work? There are five hundred 
millions who know something of the true 
God. Are these all available for service? 
By no means. 
little better than the heathen. 


The total number of Protestant Church 
members, in the world, is said to be 30,-. 


in - 


000,000. Possibly not more than one-half ~ 


of these are truly converted to Christ. 
That reveals the appalling fact that only 


One person out of every hundred of the | 


human family can. be counted 
this work. 

But even with this 
been declared, by more than one competent 
student of this great problem, that the 
whole human family might be evangelized 
in this generation were we only willing to 
give ourselves with whole-souled earnest- 
ness to the world’s evangelization. 


upon for 
J ~~ 


What is the Christian Church of to-day — 


doing to bring the knowledge of salvation 
to these perishing millions? That is the 


question we are seeking to answer in our 


study. : 


In preparing for the monthly mission-— 


ary meeting, an effort should be made to — 


get at least four members 


to take part. — 


—t. 


The great majority are 


small force, it has — 


a 


sy 


They should not content themselves with — 
simply reading extracts from books or | 


‘ie 


\ 
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“missionary papers. There should be inde- 
_ pendent, pains-taking study; information 
should be gathered from many sources. A 
carefully written paper should be prepared 
and read by every one appointed to take 
_ part. The labour expended on it will be 
Sa a hundred fold. ~ 

The work might be divided in something 
; like the following manner. Suppose the 
! subject for the evening is FHormosa—one 
: member should prepare a paper upon the 
& -Island—its geography, its climate, its re 
: sources and history. Another might  pre- 
' pare a paper upon the peoples, their origin, 


* appearance, character, customs, and re- 
a ligion. A third might take up the history 
- of Ohristian’ Missions there, dwelling 
specially upon the work done by our own 
p> Obazet, and giving the latest possible 
2 information. A fourth paper might be 


read on the life and work of that prince 
# among foreign missionaries, the late Dr. 
 G. L. MacKay. 
- But we must not confine ourselves to our 
We should learn of 
what the other. great denominations of 
/ Canada are doing. We _ should make the 
work of the churches in Britain and the 
» United States, and the Continent of 
- Europe the subject of study. One country, 
_ India, China, or Africa, might engage our 
attention for several meetings. Our aim 
g would then be to learn all we can about 
-the country, its peoples and religions, and 
_ what has been done and is being done by 
3 all Christian denominations for its evan- 
-~ gelization. 
___ Illustrated lectures 
ae "variety and are of great 
§ lantern and the necessary sets of views 
can be procured, one or two such lectures 
should be given every year. The results 
will amply repay the expenditure. 
The necessity of missionary literature 
will soon be apparent. Every society 
should aim at having a small but carefully 
~ chosen missionary library. It might in- 
~ clude such works as, “A Short History of 
- Christian Missions, by Dr. George Smith;” 
Ss ag Hand-book of Foreign Missions,” 
ete Religious Tract Society; “British 
_ Foreign Missions,”’’ bee Rey. R. Wardlaw 
~ Thomson, and Rev. Arthur M. Johnson; 
_ “The Growth of the Kingdom of God,” we 
Ss Gulick. 
. There should also be ‘pooks dealing with 
Ber parate countries as well as a_ wise 


~ own little church. 


form a pleasant 
help. When a 


Ze 
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selection from the many biographies of 
missionaries, now published. The .‘‘Mis- 
Sionary Review of .the World’ is an 


excellent publication, 
useful. 

The advantages of such a course of 
systematic study are many. 

1. It will constitute a liberal education 
to those who pursue it faithfully. 

2. It will enlarge our conceptions of 
God’s purposes of grace for this world that 
lieth in the wicked one. It will give a 
truer view of the magnitude of the work 
undertaken by our Lord, and of the glory 
that shall be His when it is accomplished. 

3. It will exert a most beneficial influ- 
ence upon our personal life, developing in 
us gratitude, faith, hope and self-sacrifice, 
—likeness to our great example. 

4. It will prepare a generation of  in- 
telligent, well-informed, broad-minded and 
sympathetic Christians, to take up and 
carry on to @ more successful issue the 
work so well begun by those who have 
gone to their reward. 

5S. We may fondly hope it will give to 
the Church an ample supply of well- 
qualified and fully consecrated candidates 
for the mission fields, which are constantly 
crying out, “More Workers!” 

F. M. DEWEY. 


and might be very 


THOUGHTS AND DESIRES. 

There is a Ohinese proverb to the effect 
that we should receive our thoughts as 
guests and treat our desires as children. 
This is admirable advice, If children are 
well ruled when they are small, they will 
not give us trouble when they are large. 
So let desires be taken in hand firmly and 
promptly, or they will greatly disturb our 
peace of mind. 

It is a good plan to receive hospitably 
not only our own thoughts but those of 
other people. We shall find oftener than 
we imagine that they will prove angel visi- 
tants, 

An attitude of antagonism toward every 
new suggestion is much to be deprecated. 
The first impulse of some is to contradict. 
At least they harden their hearts most un- 
conquerably and unaccountably against 
everything that sounds strange. 

A chamber of the mind should always be 
kept where these strangers can be taken in 
hand and lodged awhile; if, on closer ac- 
quaintance, they do not commend them- 
selves by their conduct, it will then he 
time civilly to show them the door. But 
let them not be turned away rudely at the 
first, and have no opportunity to prove 
their true worth.—E£2, 


Pulpit and Pew. 


DANIEL THE DARING. 


BY DR. GEO. MATHESON, THE BLIND 


PREACHER, 


Among the ten thousand whom Neba- 
chadnezzar carried into Babylon were two 
young men who have reached distinction 
—Ezekiel and Daniel, They were com- 
panions in- exile, but they were not ex- 
actly companions in destiny. Both, as -l1 
have said, have reached distinction; put 
they have not both reached it in the same 
way; Hzekiel climbed to it, Daniel soared 
to it. The qualities of the men were 
different. Ezekiel was less fitted to catch 
at once the popular eye. It is not that 
Daniel was more showy. We are told 
the parable that there are seeds which 


spring up quickly because they have uot 
much deepness of earth. 
But there are causes of rapid growth 


other than superficiality, Two minds may 


be equally solid and their work equahy 
durable, and yet the one may come to 
light much sooner than the other. The 


sphere of the one may be mental and 1he 
sphere of the other physical. Work in tue 
region of abstract thought reaches ibe 
eye much slower than work in the region 
of material fact. 


And that is the difference betweeu 
Hzekiel and Daniel. Both were faithful - 
labourers—labourers without tinsel and 


without meretricious ornament., But the 
labour of Hzekiel was within; the labour 
of Daniel was without. Ezekiel revealed 
thought; Daniel ‘foretold events.  Hzekicl 
‘laid bare the state of hearts; Daniel laid 
bare the state of empires. Ezekiel lifted 
the veil from life; Daniel lifted the veil 
from history, The. résult was. that >In 
publie estimation Daniel was far up the 
hill ere Ezekiel’s' ascent had even begun. 
Daniel’s course was meteoric, because, -n 
addition to being the man of God he was 
the man suited to the hour. 

The figure of Daniel has received more 
close scrutiny than-any form in the Bible 
Gallery. Yet I think he has been studied 


jn- 


precisely in those points in which he is iot . 


representative. Men have inquired as /to 
the date of the picture, the painter of tbe 
picture, the antiquity of the inscription on 
the picture, These are very interesting 
questions, but they are not representative 
questions; they do not touch the heart of 
the matter. They are of interest to 
students of Eastern history, but they 
contribute nothing to the study of man as 
man. pk 
The crucial thing about Daniel, from an 
artistic point of view, is the universality of 
his appeal. What is that in him which ap- 
peals to all? The powers of the magician? 
No, The vision of the future? No. The 
service to his- exiled people? No. The 
authenticity of the relics which surround 
his person? No. The ‘one  univer,al 


feature of the portrait is its answer to the - 


question, What is the quality most needed 


by a young man? 


The Book of Daniel I regard. as beyond _ 


guide-book— 
deliberataty 


man’s 
which has 


all things the young 
the only book 


pointed out the quality which is essential” 


to the formation of character. It has eet 


itself to solve the problem, What is the 


secret of manliness? And the solution is 
so original, so unconventional, and so con- 


firmed by modern experience, that we may > 


well pause to study this phase of the pic- 
ture. : 

If a plebiscite were proposed 
answers to the query, What is the ulti- 


containing 


mate requirement for a man’s success in . 
secular life? it- is doubtful if any ~one - 
would give the reply of the Book. cf 
Daniel. Some would say, intellect; some, 
prudence; some, sobriety; some, piety. 
This book admits the need of all these; 


but it says that.there must be something 
behind all of them. It says there is a 


~. 
~ 


quality without which every one of these 


qualities must be neutralized, What is it? 


It is courage—the spirit of daring. 


We do not commonly associate this with. 


like 
as 


a. prosaic’ thing 
think of it rather 


.good-conduct; 
bdelonging —to 


ve 
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Hie 3 
naughty paths of romance. But the Book — 
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. fot. Daniel puts it in the daily walk. The 
_ peculiarity of this man’s courage is that 
from beginning to end it was laid in oan 
unpoetic scene. It never had any stimuius 
from without—not even in tthe lion’s den. 
It was hailed by no spectators, cheered 
- by no plaudits, accompanied by no bands 
-. of music, No eye looked on but the eye 
of conscience, no voice said “Well done!” 
Be but the voice of duty. His was no tourna- 
ment, no visible battle-field, no audibls 
_ debate where the hearers clap their 
- hands, It was a field without spectators, 
a debate without auditors, a combat whose 
 fierceness and intensity were felt by him- 
self alone. 


» 


_ I recognize three stages in the courage 
pot Daniel. I would call them respectively 
4 the trial of the flesh, the trial of the miad, 
a and the trial of the spirit. As these occur 
% in chronological order, they may be taken 
7 to mark the epochs in Daniel’s developmant 
~, —as, indeed, they mark the crucial seasons 
in the development of every youth. Let 
; 


- us glance at them, one by one. $3 


The first scene is the trial of the flesh, 

q The curtain rises in Babylon. We. see 
- Daniel moving already in the higher circiss 
a ek popular young man whose company is 
much in request, He dines at the tables 
of the rich ina city where the tables of 
ic rich were groaning with luxuries, and 
& when it was the fashion to be dissipated. 
But Daniel pursues an unwonted policy. 
He joins the guests without joining in 
a their revelry. He puts a rein upon him- 
_ self. He avoids all excesses; he comes out 
efro rom the banquet as sober as he went .n. 


Now, let us understand where his trial 
It was not that he had to resist the 
temptation of physical appetite; it was 
Zi ~ that he had to resist the temptation of 
q _ being a man “up-to-date.” What he 
quired was not self-restraint; it was cour- 
Eisce: The temptation to intemperance was 
"not that intemperance was pleasant, but 
-that it was “good form.” It was this 
which made resistance to it a courageous 
_ thing. . 

| So far as the -wine-cup is 
_ pleasure, it may be resisted without cour- 
“age. Nay, in this respect, a man’s great- 
est safety may be his cowardice—his fear 
_ for his own health. But where the use of 
_ the wine-cup is “good form,” the case is 


re- 


merely .a 
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very different. What is needed then is a 
-brave heart, and no substitute will suffice, 
It requires a daring man to say, “I decline 
to be in the fashion; I elect to stand 
alone.” To say that,is at once to put 
yourself in a den of lions; and in this 
case the mouths of the lions are not shut, 
Daniel, from the very outset, was on his 
own: line—the line of the greatest resis 
tance, the line where he had no choice but 
to dare. His courage is never more con- 
spicuous than in his festive hour. 

For, remember, Babylon sanctified 
physical excesses—made them “good form.’ 
Excess in the outward was her chdracter- 
istic; she was like Rome in the days of the 
empire. Paul, in speaking of that empire, 
exhorted his converts, “Be not conformed 
to this world!’’—to that which is reckeaed 
the law of etiquette. He would have ap- 
plied the same words to the dweller in 
Babylon, Babylon, like Rome, put a social 
imprimatur upon her practices; to refuse 
conformity was to incur ostracism. 

It is this exposure to ostracism which 
makes it incumbent on every Daniel to 
be, before all things, a soldier, Provincial 
vices can be cured by an appeal to puble 
opinion. But if public opinion, if .the 
opinion of Babylon itself, is on the side of 
these vices, if the moral practice of 
society has crystallized them into custom 
and the leaders of fashion have fanned 
them into favour, the man who resists 
them will require the spirit of a hero. 

The second scene opens; and it is a 
change of environment. The first revealed 
Daniel at the banquet; this reveals Daniel 
in the study. The trial of the flesh has 
been succeeded by a trial of the intellect. 


He is pouring over a problem. Nebuchad- 
nezzar has had a dream. He has sum- 
moned what would now be ecalled ~~ the 


Fellows of the Royal Society to interpret 
that dream, But he has accompanied the 
invitation with a threat; all who fail are 


‘to be put to death. 


Now, a threat has efficacy only where 
you want to restrain—not where you wisn 
to quicken: Its influence. is distinctively 
a restraining influence—it can bind the 
hand, it can bridle the tongue, it can par 
the footsteps. It can also bind, bridle and 
bar the intellect. But, suppose your 9b- 
ject is, like Nebuchadnezzar’s, to give rein 
te the intelect, the threat is in its wrong 


~ 


sphere. 
schoolboys, “A single error in spelling witl 
involve a severe flogging,” the thing in- 
volved will be almost a certainty. Prob- 
ably every one of these boys will get his 
penalty, and why so? Not because ithe 
threat has proved powerless, but because 
it has been powerful in restraining the 
intellect, It has clouded the mental vision; 
it has dimmed the memory; it has divert- 
ed the aitention; it has prevented the con- 
centration of resolve. Nebuchadnezzar, 
for this purpose, did the worst thing ne 
could have done. 

Now, Daniel~ was one of this Royal 
Society, and was’ therefore under che 
threat of the king. Reading the narrative 
in my own way, I understand that one 
could save the Society. Several of the 
members had already failed; but as loag 
as one remained untried, there was hope 


for all. Daniel sets himself to solve tie 
problem and to save his brethren. 
I do not suppose his colleagues did rot 


try along with him; but Daniel alone suc- 
ceeded. The question is, why? Was it 
because he was more learned than “he 
rest—more skilled in Chaldean mysteries 
than the Chaldeans? If you read tne 
narrative thus, you miss the point, That 
which turned the scale between Danie! 
and his colleagues was courage. The 
others were less courageous than he. They 
had the threat before them and _ it par- 
alyzed them. It bound their talents in a 
napkin; it kept them from clear Seeing. 

I do not think we are adequately aware 
of the presence of this law. It is my 
opinion that in the sphere of practical 
judgment humanity errs less from want «f 
intellect than from want of nerve. There 
haye been more prizes lost through excite- 
ment than through deficiency; there haye 
been more examinations unsuccessful 
through fear than through unpreparedness. 
We speak of the impulsiveness of youth. 
Its impulsiveness is its anxiety, its distrust 
of the future moment. That is why it is 
unable to wait. Its impetuosity is not 
want of patience but want of confidenze. 
Its temerity comes from its timidity. It 
speaks sharply when it is shy. It acis 
foolishly when it is flurried. It speculates 
rashly when it fears ruin. If it had more 
courage it would have more success. 
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‘If the teacher says to a class of 


Ne 


Now, what is the cause of Daniel's 
courage? Why is it that he, at a time. 
when his life was threatened, was able 10 
sit down and calmly study a problem? 
Was it that he had been gifted with an 
extraordinary amount of coolness? Was it 
because his. nerves were constitutionally 


still? Was it because he bad-expunged- _ 
from his nature all ‘the elements of pas- s 
sion? No; it was because there had enter- 


ed into his soul a new element of passion, — 
Daniel had ceased to fear for his life be- 

cause he had begun to fear for “something : 
else—the lives of others. — we 


a 


What made him study the proble: was 
not the instinct of self preservation, but ~ 
the instinct of benevolence. He knew — 
that upon the success of its solution the | ; 
lives of the whole Royal Society depended. — 
His. desire was to save the Royal Society, — 
to be the redeemer of uis fellow men. His ~ 
courage was the absence of personal fear; ~ 
but it was reached by an impersonal fear, ; . 
It is only personal fear that weakens in- — 
tellectual effort; the anxiety for others is 
a quickener of the judgment, Daniel ~ 
escaped from individual trepidation and ~ 
all the mental mists that accompany it; — 
but he did so by entering into a trepida- 
tion which was not individual—a terror ~ 
for the fate of others, a dread which came 
from the pulsations of the heart of his — 
brother man, and filled him with the in- ~~ 
tensity of sorrows not his own. Lets 

The truth . is—paradoxical as it may: 
sound—the difference between human — 
courage and animal courage lies purely in. 
this, that the one is weighted and the other 
reckless. Human courage in one direction A 
springs from cowardice in another direc. : 
tion, and this is its glory. Your bravery a 
in any cause is exactly proportionate io ~ 
the fear which makes you understand that ~ 
cause. Daniel had got rid of his own .— 
dread by becoming weighted with» ihe> 
dread for others. ~ ye 

Nobody was more convinced than Daniel i: 
of the difference between animal couraz e.g 
and human courage. More than any of che — 

j 
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Jewish prophets he had _ before him the | 
ideal of manliness. He saw with ‘the arog 
of the spirit the dynasties of earth pass — 
by—each imitating the courage of some 
animal form. He saw the lion—the cour- 
age that roars, the bear, the courage that 
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“springs; and then he saw one “like unio 
a son of man” who received a permanent 
kingdom. . 
? What he beheld breaking on the ages 
was a new ideal of bravery—that ideal 

which has received its culmination and its 
3 és type in the Cross of Calvary. Oalvary was 
& oe the bravest deed ever done in this world; 
= but it was the product of fear. Is it uot 
written, “He was heard in the thing He 
. feared’’—liberated from the dread that :lis 

sorrows might prove in vain. Calvary is 
the courage of love—the courage of the 
mother for that child of hers who is- in- 

-mured in the burning house; it is fearless 

through the very strength of its imperson- 
al fear, The crowning glory of Daniel 

will ever be that he aspired to a courage 
like that of the Son of Man, 
I come now to the third stage in 
trial of Daniel’s courage—the trial: of— 
_ spirit as distinguished from that of 
flesh and that of the mind. When the 
first scene opened, we found Daniel at the 
banquet. When the second scene opened 
we found him in the study. When 
third scene opens we find him in the spot 
which ever since has been inseparably ts- 
sociated with his name-—the den of lions. 

' His trial in this case was distinctively a 
“ religious trial. A singular decree had been 

promulgated by the court of Babylon. 

Prompted by jealousy of the rising Jewish 
favourite, a powerful Jewish faction per- 

suaded the weak Darius to test his loyalty 

by threatening his religion, They  pro- 
- cured the passing of a law which enjoined 
on every man abstinence from _ prayer 
during the entire space of thirty days, and. 
ag the penalty of transgression, sentenced 


the 
the 


the 


| every delinquent to the den of lions. 
ay You will observe, this was to Daniel 
E essentially a trial of the spirit. It was a 


command to give up thinking—that  pavr- 
-tieular form of thinking which was ais 
.. Yery life and atmosphere—the exercise of 
_ devotion. The trial of the spirit is the. 
— command to lie passive—the imprison- 
‘ment of vital action. 

| e -You will observe, too, that the affliction 
imposed on Daniel’s spiritual life had its 
sting in the same cause—the command to 
Iie passive. The den of lions is a special 


kind of sorrow—a kind of sorrow which 


ee, 


Bible Gallery has the type of 


Ehe- 
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rends, the panther—the courage that belongs exclusively to the innermost life; 


and, as it recurs again and again in 
human experience, we may well consider 
its character, 


There are two kinds of affliction in this 
world—labor and heavy-ladenness—cvhe 
former is the necessity to work; the latter 
is the necessity to fold the hands. The 
each, Lis.2 
type of the first is David; its type of tie 
second is Daniel, The extreme antithesis 
to Daniel in the den of lions is David ‘nu 
the fight with Goliath. It is the difference 


between active and passive courage, Da- 
vid is in the presence of two armies; 
Daniel is sealed up in a cave, alone. Da- 


vid has a sling and a stone; Daniel can 
say “Nothing in my hand I bring.’ Dayid 
as the stimulus of romance; Daniel is in 
the depths of prose. David has a human 
antagonist; Daniel is at the mercy of dumb 
circumstances. David requires the foree 
of the arm; Daniel needs the fortitude of 
the soul. 


Now, of these two spheres the den is 
the more trying; and it is so by reason of 
its passiveness. The heart never needs so 
much strength as when it is waiting for 
the blow. I may have only a sling and a 
stone, yet, if I am allowed to use them, I 
have, for the time, a sedative. But if ‘my 
task is simply to bear, if mine is only the 
part of the invalid. if the lions are all 
within my own den, if my pain is aot 
helping the world nor is even seen by the 
world, if the circumstances that struggle 
with me are speechless and declare not tne 
purpose of their own onset, then indeed I 
miss the Philistines, I miss Goliath, I miss 
the destiny of David. 


But there is one point about Daniei’s 
trial which, so far as I know, has not re- 
eeived attention. Has it ever struck any 
one that, with all its bitterness, it is the 
embodiment of that very truth which he 
was specially sent to reveal, The scene 
in the cave of Darius is the acted parable 
of Daniel’s whole teaching. What is chis 
den of lions but the symbol and sequel of 
his own prophecy! Did he not see 918 
like unto a son of man prevailing over *ha 
lion, the bear and the panther! Did he not 
behold the kingdom of humanity put to 
silence the roaring of the forest! What is 
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the picture of this solitary man domina spectators. But the courage that is bora 


ting a den of lions but the picture of 
what creation reveals! Let us consider 
the marvel of this fourth kingdom, this 
human kingdom, 

Man has been dropped into the cave late 
in, the afternoon. The cave is already 
filled with creatures of intense ferocity. 
From any physical point of view man is 
vastly inferior. So far as outward - equip- 
ment goes he is no match for the denize:s 
of the den. What is to become of this 
frail structure? It has been hermeticaliy 
sealed in an inclosure for which it is aot 
suited. It has found there, already in 
possession, creatures eminently suited— 
keener of sense, fleeter of step, louder of 
ery, fiercer of passion, stronger of buiid. 
Will it- have any chance in the struggle— 
this frail form, this insignificant force? 
Yes, and it has won. Daniel has con- 
quered the lions, has made them shut 
their mouths, By the very consciousness 
of superiority the meek have inherited the 
earth. Without striving or crying, with- 
out raging or roaring, without even lifting 
up his -yoice, Daniel has stood conqueror 
in the cave; and the lion has been silent 
and the bear has been docile, and the leop- 
ard has been content to lie down. The 
life apparently the most poor in spirit has 
received the kingdom, 

Whence this unexpected pre-eminence? 


I have said that it comes/ from a con- 
sciousness of superiority’ But whence 
came that? Within the cave man is aot 


superior; where does he get his conscious- 
ness that he is above the lions? Let 
Daniel answer. He says that, before re- 
ceiving the kingdom, the form’ in the 
likeness of man “came to the Ancient of 
days.” He means that the secret of his 
power was an influence outside the cave— 
his religion. He was the only creature 
that made an approach to the Eternal. 
Of all within the den, he alone bent the 
knee— came to the Ancient of days. 

To give up prayer even for a month was 
to Daniel a more dangerous experiment 
than to. enter without physical weapons 
into the den Darius had prepared for him. 
Hig courage is again the fruit of ais 
fear: It is this which makes it superior 
to the couarge of the lions, Mere reck- 
lessness might have given way in the 
unromantic solitude, in the war with- 
out witnesses, in the struggle without 
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not of carelessness but of care, the courage 

that is bred not of fearlessness but of 3 

fear, the courage that is inflamed not by a 

instinct but by reason—this is indifferent te" 

either to crowd or to solitude. ee a 
The courage distinctive of man is brave 


from what it dreads, strong by what it a 
shrinks from, It meets the lions because 
it flies from the lepers; it endures ‘he 

furnace of fire that it may escape the wih- 4 
ter frost. Therefore it is independent cf ) 


excitement; it heeds not the curtain’s fall. 
It can endure in solitude; it ean shine 

at midnight. It can remain in the heart 

of Daniel when the cave is sealed by a 

stone and he is alone with the lions. 


I thank thee, O Lord, for the courage. a: 
and the kingdom of the Son of Man. I! 
thank Thee that the still small voice has 
conquered the thunder, the earthquake 
and the fire. I. thank Thee that Thou . ~— 
hast revealed to men a new ideal cf 
bravery—of bravery born of fear. In the —— 
old kingdoms the lion and the lamb were 
separate; daring could not dwell beside  ) 
shrinking. But now that Thy kingdom has ~— | 
come, the lion can lie down with the lamb 


—courage and fear can embrace each 
other, : aly 
I would not ask of thee the courage of ‘ 


recklessness, or. the courage of despair, or 
the courage of conquered feeling; make me 
brave by my-fears, O Lord! Let me gee 234 
the dangers of Babylon! Let me gaze on 4 


its sins and sorrows! Let me follow its —~ . 
famished crowds, let me look on_ its ae 
struggling millions! Let me _ pity its 


children untended, its youth unguided, its 
men unfit for survival! Let me tremble 
for its sick ‘without succour, its weary 
without. welcome, its erring without ex- 
hortation, its ruined without rescue, its 
feeble without friends, its fallen without 
their God! \ 

May their danger make me dauntless, - 
may their peril give me power; may f,\ be .~ 
brave by their brokenness! May their ; Say 
cry give me courage, their struggle bring 
me strength, their pain make me potent, 


~ 


their need lend me nerve, their burden 
send me boldness, their wrongs reverber- 
ate like war-notes in my heart! Then shall © 
it be said, “Thy gentleness has made thee 
great”; then shall the lion flourish by the — oe 


strength of the lamb! 


Pan: Be) = . "se F B - — 
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- DR. WM. MACLURE, THE DEATH 
ae ee) SOBNE 0 


= \ Mew. pictures excel in beauty 
thos, that of the death 
_ Weelum MacLure, the 


and pa- 
bed scene of Dr. 
devoted Daye, 


Ficnely oriie: ay) his friend Drumsheugh, 
a neighboring farmer, beside ~him, -he 
4 

- passes to his rest:— _ 

‘“A’m -gettin’ drowsy, an’ a’ll no be able 
tae follow ye sune, a’ doot; wud ye read a 
bit tae me afore a’ fa’ ower? Ye’ll fin’ ma 
_mither’s Bible on the drawers heid, but 
yell need tae come close tae the bed, for 
_ a’m~no hearin’ or seein’ sae weel as a’ wes 
S&S _ when ye cam.” 

-Drumsheugh put on his spectacles 
searched for a comfortable Scripture 


and 
while 
+, the light of the lamp fell on his shaking 
—-hands and the doctor's face, where the 
| Shadow was now settling. 


» - “Ma mither aye wantit this-read tae her 
' ‘when she wes sober’ (weak), And Drum- 
+ Ssheugh began: \ 
“In my Father’s 
eae * 

But Maclure stopped him. 
a 2 Tp g a: bonnie word, an’ yir mither was 

_@ sanct; but it’s no for the like o’ me. It’s 

ower gude ; a’ daurna take it. Shut the 
_buik, an’ let it x open itsel, an’ ye’ll get a 
bit a’ve been readin’ every nicht the laist 
- month.” 
a Then Drumsheugh found the 
. wherein the Master tells us what God 
_thinks of a pharisee and of a penitent 
~ sinner, “till he came to the words: “And 
~ the publican, standing afar off, would not 
Bie: up so much as his eyes to heaven, but 
-- smote upon. his breast, saying, 
> merciful to-me a sinner.” 
. “That micht hae been written for me 
> Paitrick, or ony ither auld sinner that 
hes feenished his life an’ hes nrething tae 
say for himsel’, _It wasna easy-for me tae 
--get tae kirk, but-a’ cud hae managed wi’ 
a> stretch. Ana’. used langidge a’ sudna: 
An’ 2 micht hae been gentler, and no been 
‘so Short i’ the temper. <A’ See't a’ noo. 
It’s ower late tae mend, but ye’ll may pe 
_ juist sav tae the fouk that I wes sorry an’ 
Boe Bi houpin’ that the Almichty ’ill hae 
Pee mercy on me. Cud -ye pit up abit 
prayer, Paitrick?” 
* “A’ haena the words,” said Drumsheugh, 
Se inegsreat distress. “Wud ye like’s tae send 
for the meenister?” 
tes no the: time for that.noo, an’ -n’ 

wud raither hae yersel—juist what’s in yir 
hert, Paitrick; the Almichty’ll ken the laye 
(rest) Himsel’.” 

~ So- Drumsheugh knelt and prayed with 


house are many man- 


parable 


a Ss 
~~ 
oy 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


God be 


no can leave the wife 


—_— he 
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“Almichty God dinna be hard*’on Weelum 
MacLure, for he’s no been hard wi’ ony- 
body in Drumtochty. Be kind tae him as 
he’s been tae us a’ for forty year. We're 
a’ sinners afore Thee. Forgive him what 
he’s dune wrang, and dinna cuist it up tae 
him, Mind the fouk he’s helpit, the wee- 
men and bairnies;: an’ gie him a welcome 
hame, for he’s sair needin’t after a’ his. 
wark. Amen,’ 


“Thank ye, Paitrick, and gude nicht tae 
ye. Ma ain. true freen’, gie’s yir han’, for 
all maybe no ken ye agen. Noo a’ll say 
ma mither’s prayer, and hae a sleep; but 
ye'll no leave till a’ is ower.’’ 

Then he repeated as he had done every 
night of his life: 


“This night I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
And if I die before I wake. 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


He was sleeping quietly when the wind 
drove the snow against the window with 
a sudden “swish,” and he instantly awoke, 
so to say, in his sleep. Some one needed 
him, 


“Are. ye frae Glen Urtach?”’ 


And an unheard of voice seemed to have 
answered him, 

“Worse, is she, an) sufferin’ .awfu’; 
that’s no lichtsome; ye did right tae come. 
The front door’s drifted up; gang roond 
tae. the back, an’ ye’ll get in tae the 
kitchen; all be. ready in a meenut. Gie’s 
a han’ -wi’ the lantern when am’ saiddlin’ 
Jess, an’ ye need na come on till daylicht; 
a’ ken the road.” 


Then he was away in his sleep on some 


errand of mercy, and struggling through 
the storm. 

‘Tt’s.a coorse night, Jess, an’ heavy 
traivelin’; can. ye see afore ye, lass?—for 
a’m clean confused wi’ the snaw. Bide a 
wee till a’ find the diveesion o’ the roads; 
itv’?s aboot here. back or forrit. Steady, 
las*, steady; denna .plunge; it’s— a “drift 
we're in. but ye’re no sinkin’, Up  no0! 


There, ye’re on the road agen. Eh, it’s 
deep the nicht, an’ hard on us baith, but 
there’s a puir wumman micht dee if we 
didna warstle thro’. That’s it; ye ken fine 
what a’m sayin’. We'll hae to leave the 
road here an’ tak tae the muir. Sandy’ll 
alane te meet us. 
Feel for yersel, lass, an’ keep oot o’ the 
holes. Yon’s the hoose black in the snavw, 
Sandie! Man, ye frightened us; a’ didna 
see ye ahint the dyke. Hoo’s the wife?’ 

After a while he began again: 

“Ye’re fair dune. Jess. and so a’ am 
masel; we're baith gettin’ auld, an’ dinna 
tak sae weel wi’ the nicht wark. We'll 
sune be hame noo; this is the black wood, 
an’ it’s no lang aifter that. We're ready 
for oor beds, Jess. Aye ye like a clap at 
a time. mony a mile we’e gaed_ thegither. 


i vay | 
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Yon’s .the licht in the eitehen Window; A WONDER TO THEM, . a 
hae wonner ye’re nickerin’  (neighing), : : e 
It’s been a siiff journey; a’m tired, lass Some time ago a fire broke out in a For- = 


a’m tired tae deith.” 
And the yoice died into silence. 


Drumsheugh held his friend’s hand, 
Which now and again tightened in his, 


and as he watched, a change came over 
the face on the pillow beride him. The 
lines of weariness disappeared as if God's 
hand had passed over it; and peace began 
to gather round the closed eyes. 

The doctor had forgotten the toil of 
later years, and had gone back to his boy- 
hood. 


“-The Lord 
asia Ta a WRC Es 


is my Shepherd, I’l] not 


he repeated, till he came to the last verse, 
and then he hesitated. 


66 


‘Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me,’ 


“Follow me—and—and—what’s next? 
Mither said I wes tae: hae’t ready wh2n 
she cam. ‘A’ll come afore ye, gang tae 
sleep, Wullie, but yell no get yir kiss un- 
less ye can feenish the psalin,’ And—in 
God’s house—forever more my—hoo dis it 
rin? a’ canna min’ the’ next word—my 
—mny—it’s ower dark noo tae read it, an’ 
mither’ll sune be comin’.” 

Drumsheugh, in an agony, whispered into 
his ear. 


> 


“My dwelling-place’ Weelum.” 

“Thats it, that’s it a’ noo; wha said. it? 
“And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be.’ 

“A’m ready noo, an’ a’ll get ma. kiss 
when mither comes. A’ wish she wud 
come, for a’m tired an’ wantin’ tae sleep 
Yon’s her step—an’ she’s carryin’ a lient 


in her hand; a’ see it through the door. 
Mither, a’ kent ye wudna forget yir lad- 
die, for ye promised tae come, an’ -a’ve 


feenished ma psalm, 


**And in God’s house -for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be.’ 


“Gie me the kiss, mither, for a’ve been 
waitin’ for ye, an’ a’ll sune be asleep.” 


The gray morning light fell on Drums- 
heugh still holding his friend’s cold han‘ 
and staring at a hearth where the fire had 
died down into white ashes; but the peace 
on the doctor’s face was of one who rested 
from his labors. 


Bind together your spare hours by the 
cord of some definite purpose, and know 
how much may be  accomplished.—Dr. 
W. MW. Taylor. 


A man only becomes what he 
himself, and we rarely reach the goal with- 
out exerting every energy.—Bishop Whit- 
aker. 


~ the owner of the 


was burned down. There was -great 
laughter- among the villagers at the Chris- 
tian’s misfortunes. “That is the worth ~~ 


makes | 


« ~ oa 


mosa village, and two houses. were soon 
Wrapped in ftlames. One of them was | 
saved, the house of a heathen Chinaman; 
other house is a Chris. a 
tian who happened to be away from home, 
and _as nobody tried to save his house, ie 


of your religion,”-they said to him. 


A day or two after a company of men — 
were seen coming across the fields, and 
when they got near it was seen that they 
were laden with wood, tools, and articies — 
of furniture, The village was astir. What 
was it? Who were the men? They were 
the members of the church to which their 
Christian neighbor belonged, and had 
comés from their homes, some ‘miles away, 
to. rebuild his house, which they did 
while the villagers gaped in wonder, a 
Nothing. like it had ever been seen.— 
Missionary Review of the World. ane 


SINS OF OMISSTON. 
BY MRS, SANGSTER 


“It isn’t the thing you do, dear, : es 
It’s the thing you leave undone, . 
That gives you a bit of heartache ; 
At the setting of the sun. % 
The tender word forgotten, = 4 
The letter you did not write, te ad 
The flower you did not send, dear, 4 
‘Are your haunting ghosts at night. oF 
vs 
: 


“The stone you might have lifted an ece 
Out of a brother’s way; ; 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried tco much to-say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle, winning tone, 
Which you had no time nor thought for, -— 
With troubles enough of your own. ro 


“Those little acts of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 
Those chances to be angels 
Which we peor mortals find; 
They come in night and silence; 
Fach sad, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a chill has fallen on faith. 


“For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 

To svffer our slow compassion, 
That tarries until too late: 

And it isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
i’sethesthing: you leave undone, — 
Which gives vou a bit of heartache 

At the setting of the sun.” 


1 Oat ye Ys aves ate ik’ ne rie hin *. \ 


HOW TO HELP YOUR PASTOR. 
BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D., LL.D. 


The relation of a pastor and a parishioa- 


_ er is much like that of wedlock—a rela- 


‘ 


—"" 


hy 
> 
+ 


‘sey 
> aia 


eT a 


~~ assistance, and just as strong 
_ your support as you can have on him for 
' pulpit instruction and pastoral oversight? 


_.. ubways strike twelve in his sermons 
_ more than you can always make a shrewd 


does he; and when you are 


his study 


: 


_ Spiritual partner 
- is your 
really belongs 


‘than an empty pew 


_. tion of mutual obligation, and it ought to 


be one of mutual affection and helpful- 
ness. If at the time of his installation he 
has made a vow to be faithful to you, the 
member of his flock, you also have made 
an equally binding promise to be true io 
him. Has he not a clear right to your 
a claim on 


Granting that you ought to help your 
pastor, how can you do it? 

There are many ways in which you gan 
strengthen his hands and cheer his heart. 


“First. of all, practice the “Golden Rule’ 


toward him; do as you would be done by; 
put yourself in his place. He can aot 
any 


investment, or always finish a piece of 
work quite up to your promise. You don’t 
like to be unreasonably censured; neither 
seolding a 
good pastor, you are discrediting a servant 
of the Lord, and obstructing his work. 
Supposing him to be conscientious 
doing his best, he has a right to your 
generous appreciation. If you have 
just ground for criticisms,take them to 
and not to your neighbour’s 
houses. You may really help him by the 
first method, provided that you go in a 
frank,- fraternal spirit. A sensible minis- 
ter will welcome a sensible criticism. 


and 


2. Kor a more pleasant purpose than for 
criticisms you may freely visit him, or ask 
‘him to your own house—and that is to 
devise plans for doing good. Partners in 
business consult together often; you are a 
with your minister. It 
chureh as much as it is his; it 
to him who owns you both. 
Just as clearly is it your duty to labour 
for the Master as it is your pastor’s duty. 
Put your heads and hearts together, and 


-_ devise plans for usefulness, and thus set 


on foot a feasible plan for quickening 
church life, aiding the Sabbath School er 
the Society of Christian Endeavour,  in- 
creasing the prayer-meeting, or reaching 
the unconverted, then back him up heartily. 


8. A minister who is worthy of tne 
name can stand an empty purse beiter 
or an empty prayer- 
meeting. It is a disgrace to a church that 
failure to pay an honest salary should 


straiten a pastor’s purse; but the spiritual 


emptiness afflicts his 


heart the most 
keenly. ; 


Perhaps your pastor is wondering what 


-has become of you on the evenings of 


oan sf 


> | a 
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devotional meetings. The better man or 
woman you are the more you are missed ; 
the worse you are, the more you need to 
go. 


It may be that your- pastor is  dis- 
heartened by the emptiness of your pew 
on the Sabbath. He has carefully pre- 
pared a discourse for your benefit; you 
have lost it; both he and you suffer from 
that absence. 


For one, I am ready to confess that I 
have never made any converts to the truth 
in an empty pew, and never have deliver- 
ed a sermon loud enough to awaken a 
parishioner who was dozing at home, cr 
has strolled off to some other church. 

If a good reason keeps you at home, try 
to send a substitute; invite some friend 
who seldom hears the Gospel to go and 
occupy your seat; your minister gets a 
hearer, and the hearer may get what will 
save his soul. 


Church members sometimes 
that their minister does not ‘draw’ a 
large congregation; yet they do nothing 
to draw outsiders to the house of God by 
a cordial invitation to come. Help your 
pastor to fill the house. 


4. Follow up the invitations, appeals 
and counsels of the pulpit with your own 
efforts for the conversion of sinners. The 
pastor is trying to draw souls to Jesus, 
pray don’t draw the other way. If one of 
your family or one of your Sabbath School 
class comes home from the _ sanctuary 
thoughtful and tender, then aim _ to 
deepen that impression. Draw with your 
minister; follow up his efforts with your 
own. 


complain 


But the downward pull of your trifling 
talk, or your unkind criticisms, or your 
inconsistent conduct, may be an over- 


march for the upward lift of bis faithful 


discourse. Co-operate with Christ’s. am- 
bassador in the -grandest work that man 
or angel can covet—the work of saving’ 


immortal souls. 


Who doubts that if all our church mem- 
bers preached Christ as faithfully in 
practice and in personal efforts, as our 
average ministers preach him in the pul- 


pit, the spiritual droughts would give 
place to glorious harvests? “As ye. go, 


preach,” ig a commission to the pew as to 
the pulpit. 


5. A single sagacious 
is a rich blessing to a pastor. 
scores of them are still better. If he leans 
all the time on Aaron and Hur, then, the 
rest of the flock are apt to grow lazy 
themselves, and censorious toward the two 
men who occupy the leading position; and 
what shall the minister do when Aaron is 
sick and Hur is absent from home? That 
is not a healthy church in which all the 
work, all the giving, and all the praying 


and active helper 
But several 
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is done by a few individuals, even if. the 
men are Calebs and the women are 
Tabithas. It is the pull of the whole 
church that brings the large blessing. 


This touches the very core of the ques- 
tion, “How shall I help my pastor?” 
Pray for him, pray with him, and practice 
as you pray, Peter’s powerful discourse 
at Pentecost was preceded by a powerful 
prayer gathering. Saturday evening 
wrestlings with God in a certain chureh 
brought heart moving sermons on the next 
morning, until a revival shook the whole 
congregation. What your minister wants 
is spiritual power. That is God’s gift; 
help him to plead for it. The mightiest 
minister who ever trod this earth since 
Christ’s ascension was’ not ashamed to 
say: “Brethren, pray for us.” 


“THE HAND OF GOD.” 


The family, consisting of father, mother, 
and two little daughters, who were _ old 
enough to attend school, lived on a farm 
near a town in which there was a flourish- 
ing saloon. The home of this family was 
bought with the wife’s money, and had 
the husband spent his time and money in 
caring for the farm instead of spending 
them at the saloon, they would have been 
in comfortable circumstances. But he 
was Seldom really sober. In fact, he was 
chained to the tyrant Liquor, and he ac 
knowledged that he had no power to keep 
away from the saloon. 

The house finally became so dilapidated 
that it was a poor shelter in time of storm, 
the little girls could not attend schooi, 
they had no shoes or clothing fit to wear. 
What the father gained from the sale of 
the farm’s products was spent. for liquor, 
while the family often sat down to a 
“scanty meal that proved not sufficient to 
Satisfy their hunger. The wife of this 
man never upbraided him for bringing 
them to such great destitution, but. dili. 
gently prayed for him. 

One day after the sale of some of the 
stock, which brought him quite a sum of 
money, he got on his horse and started 
for town as he always did when he had 
money, seldom returning until all was 
Spent. His wife stood by 
watching him, and thinking how much in 
need She and the little girls were, but 
having no hope ‘that her husband would 


have any money left for them upon his 
return. 


As this man drove up to the saloon to 
hitch his horse, the saloonkeeper’s wife 
and her two little daughters—of about the 
Same age aS his own—passed by. They 
were beautifully dressed, the mother in 
silk and wearing diamonds. The contrast 

‘~veen their dress and that of his wife 


the window > 


ta 


and children came like a terrible shock to 
him. He had never thought of this before. 


And then he compared the saloonkeeper’s © 


beautiful home with his own shabby one, 
where everything seemed to be geing to 
ruin. Then came the question, 
makes all this difference?” 
the answer, “Your money helps to pay 
for all this, while your wife and your 
children wear rags.” He afterwards said 
that he felt as if some one were standing 
by his side and asking and answering 
these questions. 


But the strangest of all to him was that 
he could not take a step towards the 
saloon. His feet seemed as though riveted 
to the ground. For once he was in his 
right mind. 
wasted years, the lost 
money, and questioned as to what were 
the returns for all this outlay: A muddled 
brain, shattered nerves and health, and 


time and the lost 


half the strength he once possessed, the ~ 
deadened, if not - 
drunkard’s home. And, 


best part of his nature 
killed, and his 
then he thought of his patient, uncom- 
plaining wife, who, in all these sorrowful 


years .had never given him an unkind 


word, though he knew that her heart was . 


nearly broken. ea 


This man then and there decided that he . 
had spent his last money for liquor, and. — 


he hastened back to his home. His wife 
saw him coming and with alarm she 
asked, 
have returned so soon?” He replied, “No, 
but’ your prayers have certainly been 
answered, for it was surely the hand of 
God that kept me out of ‘the saloon ‘to- 
day.” 


On entering the house, he said, “I wish 
you would bring me the Bible, wife, and 


place it on this chair, and then let us both 


kneel by it, for I want to take an oath 
on that book that I will never again enter 


a saloon or drink a drop of liquor so loug 


as I-live. Then I wish you would pray 


that God will help me to faithfully keep. 


your 


my vow, for he surely answers 
“eod 


prayers.” And with tears he added, 


bless a praying wife!” pe 


No pen can describe the happiness in 
that home, but the father was happiest of 
all, for he had brought back the Angel of 
Peace to take the place of want, sorrow 


and anxiety which had reigned in that ~ 


home for so many years.—Lavinia 8. 
Childs, in Union Signal. 


Love cannot remain silent. 
tive principle as well as a passion. It 
finds expression in life. 
sacrifices, serves. It is benevolent, neigh- 


pourly, pure, holy. Envy and hatred and — 


vanity are foreign to its nature, -It is. 


hopeful and rejoiceth in athe ee oS 


Villiers. 


JANUARY 


“What . 
He soon heard - 


He thought over all the past 


“Has anything happened that. you 


It -is an “aces 


It sympathizes, | 


., other 


Jn 4 _ > - » — 


“A HEAVEN OF OUR HOME.” 


Not long ago. a man was called to an 


educational position of great honour, one 


that involved larger social obligations 
than he and his wife had been accustomed 
to meet. She-shrank from the new duties 
which would be laid upon her, chiefly from 
a sense of not having kept pace, intel- 
lectually, with her husband during their 
_years of married life. 
Their income had been small, and she 
had been her own housemaid as well as a 
devoted mother to their three boys. This 
left. little leisure for reading or study, and 
she was conscious that her husband -had 
outstripped her in mental growth. 


When she expressed her misgivings to 
_ him he replied, ‘Never mind, my dear, you 
‘have made a heaven of our home.” 


The answer shows something more than 


_mere conjugal tenderness. It Pecan te 
is 


principle in human development. 
‘woman, no less than her husband, had 
made solid gains in the years they had 


lived together. Over 
in character which fitted her to adorn any 
social position. In making a heaven of 
their home she had grown strong in 
patience, tact, sympathy, unselfishness and 
the wisdom which comes from daily com- 
munion with God. 


- These qualities have a positive value that 
is too often overlooked nowadays. Ambi- 
tion for self-development is characteristic 
of the modern woman, but she is prone to 
consider books, travel and _ cultivated 
» society as the only means to this~ end. 
Yet the making of a home that fs like 
heaven to husband and children is really 


-- @ more efiicient aid to true culture, because 


qt exercies the soul as wellas the brain — 


~  Congregationauist. 


HOME CONVERSATION, 


; Gularen hunger perpetually for 
ideas, and the most pleasant way of recep- 
tion is by the voice and the ear, not the 
eye and the, printed page, says an ex- 
change. The one mode is’ natural, the 
artificial Who would not rather 
listen than read? 


We not infrequently pass’ by in the 
_ papers a full report of a lecture, and then 
go and pay our money to hear the self- 
~same words uttered, An audience will 
listen elosely from the beginning to the 
end of an address, which not one in 
twenty of those present would read with 
the same attention. 


This is emphatically true of children. 
eee will learn with pleasure from the 


against his riches of” 
~ intellect she could place a wealth of graces 


new ~ 
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lips of parents what they deem drudgery 
to study in the books; and even if they 
have the misfortune to be deprived of the 
educational advantages which they desire, 
they cannot fail to grow up intelligent i 
they enjoy in childhood and youth the 
privilege of listening daily to the conversa- 
tion of intelligent people. 


Let parents, then, talk much and talk 
well at home. A father who is habitually 
silent in his own home may be in many 
respects a wise man, but he is not wise in 
his silence. 


We sometimes see parents who are the 
life of every company which they enter, 
dull, silent, uninteresting at home among 
their children. If they have not mental 
activity and mental stores sufficient for 
both, let them first provide for their own 
household. 


Ireland exports beef and wheat, and 
lives _on potatoes; and they fare as poorly 
who reserve their social charms for com- 
panions abroad, and keep their dullness for 
home consumption. It is better to instruct 
Cuuszuren and make them happy at home 
than it is to charm strangers or amuse 
friends. 


A Silent house is a dull place for youny 
people—a- place from which they wi. 
escape if they. can. : They will talk of 
being “shut up” there; and tue youth who 
does not love home is in danger, .Make 
home, then, a cheerful and pleasant Spot. 
Light it up with cheerful, instructive con- 
rersation. Father, mother, talk your best 
at home.—Selected. 


HNJOY WHAT YOU HAVE. 7 


In a public park in Manchester, Ene 
land, is a statue to the memory of Tescee 
Brotherton, who represented that city in 
Parliament for many years. On it is this 
inscription: “My wealth consisted not - in 
the abundance of my ‘riches, but in the 
fewness of my wants.” Let us learn ~ to 
make the most of the enjoyments we 
have, and not wolry about those we have 
not. We have friends, and home, and 
health, and-hope—let us enjoy them. 


We_ can, indeed, so educate 
power that it will focus our 
the bright side of things, 
see the good we have, 
tain Such a spirit of happiness as will 
make us rich. The habit of making the 
test of things, of always looking on the 
bright side of things, is a fortune in it- 


our will 
thoughts on 
will lead us to 
until we’ shall - at- 


self. To make the least of our little 
lacks, and to make the most of our 
present enjoyments, will go far toward 
giving us the riches of contentment.— 


G. F. B.-Hallock. 


World Wide Work. 


CHINESE PLACE NAMES. 


doong) means east; Si, ‘vest; 

north; while tsin, Kin or 
capital or metroplis, as in 
eapital) and Nankin 


Tung (pr 
nan, south; pei, 
king stands for 
Pekin (northern 
(southern capital). 


Tien means heaven, so Tientsin means 
heavenly metropolis, 
means river; so Pei-ho is 


Ho, or Kiang, 
west river. 


north river; Si-kiang, 


Ghe means seven, so Che-kiang is seven 
rivers, 
Shan is mountain, and Shan-tung, east 
mountain, and Shan-si, west mountain. 
Pai is white, and Pai-shan, white moun- 


tain. 


Hai is sea, and Kwan stands for Hate, 
so Hai-kwan (the maritime customs) is 
gate of the sea, and Shan-hai-kwan, moun- 
tain and sea gate. 


Shang is a city, and Shanghai, city by 
the sea. 

Hoang. is yellow; Hoang-Ho, Yellow 
River, and Hoang-Hai, Yellow Sea. 


Yang means ocean, and. Tse, son; hence, 
the Yang-tse Kiang is son of the ocean 
river, and Tien-tse, son of heaven (The 
Emperor), 


Ku or Kow is a mouth or pass, and Ta, 
big or great, so Ta-ku means big mouth 
(of Pei-ho), while Nankow stands for 
south pass (from Mongolia). , 


Hu is a. lake;. ling, a» hill; a vil- 


hsiang, 
lage; hsien, a tax district. 

Fu is a prefecture; tai a governor; tao a 
circuit; so tao-tai is a governor of a cir- 
cuit, and fu-tai is a governor of a pre- 
fecture. 


Chao, or kiao, is a bridge; li, a Chinese 
mile; pa, eight; and thus Pa-li-kiao is the 
eight mile bridge. 

Cho or chow ‘is a ‘depot or stepping 
place; hence, Tung-chow, eastern depot (of 
Pekin) Shen is a Province, and Shen-si 
is the Western province. : 


Yamen is a police station or official resi- 
dence, and Hui, a secret society or club. 


_ Ts’ing means pure or clear; so Ts’ing- 

kiang is a clear river, while Ta Ts’ing 
means great pure (name of present dy- 
nasty), and Kwo being a kingdom or em- 
pire, Ta-Ts’ing Kwo signifies the Empire 
of the Great Pure (China). 


REFORM IN CHINA, KANG YU WEI. 


“A rare sight—one of the most impr2s- 
Sive sights I have seen,” was the remark 
of one of the ministers on the platform 
as he looked into the faces of 650 China- 
men gathered in Knox Church, Montreal, 
Sabbath evening, 13th November, to hear 
their great Reformer, the man on wiose 
devoted head the = Empress has set the 
price.of one hundred thousand dollars. 

A sea of faces it was that we looked 
into, beardless, yet masculine, impassiy2, 
yet full of possibilities. It made us think 
of a remark of a bosom friend of Chinese 
Gordon: “The Japs are the Frenchmen of 


the Hast, and the Chinese the Scotchmen.” - 


His Excellency, 
in- Montreal 
November, 
sor Hotel 
countrymen, 

In the evening, at the 
Chinese Sabbath School, they came in such 
numbers the lecture-room could not hold 
them and even the 
adjourned “was filled to overflowing. 

His Hxcellency is a princely man, of 
noble birth and remarkable literary  at- 
tainment, was tutor to the Emperor and 
his confidential adviser, 


Kang Yu Wei, arrived 
on Sunday morning, 13th 
and was escorted to the Wind- 
by a huge procession of his 


hour for the 


of China. eee 3 


After devotional exercises, he was intro-— 


duced by his secretary, Chew Kok Hean, 
who speaks good English, 
ber of the Chureh of England. 


H. H. Kang Yu Wei, then explained 
the purpose and peaceful characcer - 
of the Reform movement. He — has~— 
been. travelling in Europe, spoke finely 
of the condition of the nations there 
contrasted with that of his own slow 
country, greater in latent resources and 


in population and in possibilities than aay 
of them, a 


He pictured the future of a new ‘China, | 


ideals and 
civilization, and adye- 
earnestness, reform, 
commercial, | educational 


alive, progressive with the 
energy of Western 
cated with great 
political, 
sanitary. 
Though not yet a Obhristian, he spoke 


sympathetically of Protestant Ghristian ys : 


— ‘ 


church to which they 
a great patriot, - 


and sOme day likely to be pane Minister. 


and ‘is a m2m- 


and Pike: 


pie 


- 
x 
2 
¥ 


4 
= 
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‘by coming in contact with which the 
present Reform movement had its rise. 
He urged the Chinamen, by their love tor 
their country, for their kindred and _ for 
their homes, to think of these things, an] 
become members of the Reform Associc- 
tion. He counselled them io be -gooil, 
peaceful, and law-abiding in the land that 
had given them & home and the means of 
making a living; to. be grateful to. the 
- Christian people of Canada for their great 
_ kindness in teaching them their Eneglisi 
language and their religion; to be hearti's 
“loyal to the flag -of Britain, yet. not to 
‘forget the land of their fathers. 
_The collection plates were. then in 
evidence, and a good collection was taken, 
but. President Kang and his company 
> would not accept any part of it, but suez- 
7 gested that it be given for the support of 
Gong Fook and his wife. who lately ‘eft 
~-Montreal, to assist the Rev. Mr. Mackar 
our missionary in Macao. 


Then came an interesting feature of lie 


~ meeting, when the Rev. Dr. Thomson 
- presented the great Reformer of China 
--with a Copy. of the Life of another 


~ ereat Reformer, John Knox, in memory of 


& whom the Chureh in which they met that 
3 night was named; also a ‘History of 
~ Canada, Illustrated: its Government, Re- 


forms, Religions, Commerce,” by tle Rov. 


e D. MacGillivray, and last and best, ihe 
Secret of England’s greatness, a New 

. ferent. 

% 
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‘ BIBLES ARE DISTRIBUTED IN 


HOW. 
; CANADA. 


‘It is interesting to note the work that is 
Sing accomplished in Canada through the 
instrumentality of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.. During twelve months—- 
from August, 1903 to August, 1904—no less 
than 81,319 volumes were shipped to Cann- 
da from.ithe Bible House in London; and, 
‘in order to dispel any idea that the de. 
Ee and for the Seriptures is on the decline, 
it may be mentioned that as recently as 
3 August 16th, an order was received in Lon- 
a don from Montreal for 3,412 copies, while 

on August 20th an order was received from 
_ Toronto for a consignment of 21,628 

_ copies.. 
Bt Further, an interesting light is thrown 
on the variety of nationalities to be found 

between Newfoundland and Vancouver by 
the fact that these Scriptures represented 
_ twenty-six different languages, including 
such tongues as Japanese, Russ, and Finn; 
while Scriptures were provided for the 
_Tcelandic Synod of the Lutheran Chureh 


ae 


dj piicoipa retin: 
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at Winnipeg, and for 
School at, Halifax, N. 8. 
tions of Scriptures 


a Chinese Sunday 
Special importa- 
‘in Ruthenian, Hunga- 


rian and other foreign languages have 
been made for the use of, Doukhobors 
Galicians, ‘ete. in the Northwest. territory. 


One example will suffice to. illustrate 
the demand for Scriptures in languages of 
whose existence in our midst some of us 
are scarcely aware, The’ Upper Canada 
Auxiliary of the Bible Society has its head- 
quarcers in Toronto, The issues last year 
from this Depot alone included the follow- 
ing foreign languages; Afabic, 2; Arme- 
nian, 3;. Chinese, 50; Cree, 9; Danish, 22; 
Dutch 8; Finnish, 44; Plemish, 3; French, 
041; Gaelic, 27; German, 761; Greek, 26: 
Hebrew, 135; Hungarian, 994; Icelandic. 7: 
Italian, 150; Japanese, 400; Norwegian Ag : 
POUsiee O25 - ROU an ood. Russ, rae 


Ruthen, 2,084; Spanish, 38; Swedish, 41; 
Syric, 3; Welsh 1. 
And this is taking no account of the 


thousands of copies in many tongues that 
are being constantly supplied, by the Bible 
Society’s Agents at. various. European 
poris, to emigrants as they set sail froin’ 
the Old World for the New. In Berlin, 
Hamburg, Naples and Antwerp native col- 


- porteurs are engaged in distributing Scrip- 


tures among their 


own countrymen, who 
are emigrating 


to America in such large - 
numbers. <A Bible is put into the pocket 
of every child who emigrates from~ Hneg- 
land under the auspices of Dr. Barnardo, 
Dr, Stephenson, and such-like philanthrop- 
ists, 

Another. important feature of the Bible 
Society’s work in Canada is the system of 
colportage, whereby the Word of God is 
taken to many remote and outlyi ing dis. 
tricts scarcely touched by any other reli- 
gious workers. Among the lumber camps, 
as in the mining camps, it often happens 
thut visits from an ordained preacher are 
possible only at rare intervals, but the col- 
porteur moves about among them and 
leaves behind him the Message which may 
re-kindle hope in souls that have said ‘or 
many a long year “Who will show us any 
good?”’ 

The latest report from Ottawa _ states 
that in 1902 the colporteurs conducted ser- 
vices in 161 lumber camps occupied by 
7,447 men and sold 2,292 volumes of the 
Scriptures. A Russian colporteur has been 
at work among the Doukhobors and Gali- 
cians in Assinibola. Two French colpor- 
teurs are employed in Montreal in addi- 
tion to the English colporteurs. 


Moreover, the Bible Society also makes 
special provision for distributing the 
Scriptures among women. Last year the 


total number of Bible-women subsidised cr 
entirely supported by the Bible Society 
was 786. In Eastern lands these native 
women work under the direction of vari- 
ous missionary societies. In Canada the 
Bible-women work is principally under the 
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supervision of the Ladies’ branches of the 
Auxiliaries. In connection with the Mon- 
treal Auxiliary eight Bible-women were at 
work last year inciuding two of French 
nationality and one Italian, . 

The Bible Society has thirteen Auxilia- 
ries and 1203 Branch Societies in British 
North America, the largest being the Upper 
Canada Bible Society which was founded 
in 1817. And it is interesting to notice 
that as early as 1838 the first Bible Society 
was formed among the Red men of the 
country, when the Rev. James Thompson, 
D. D., visited the Chippewa Indians at the 
Chippewa Mission on the River Credit on 
behalf of the Bible Society. 

The Canadian Auxiliaries have always 
most loyally and generously supporied the 
Parent Society and aided in the work ef 
translating the Scriptures into the tongues 
of mankind and circulating them through- 
out the world. 


SOME CHINESE MARTYRS. 


It has been estimated 
‘sand Chinese Christians suffered 
dom in the Boxer uprising-in China four 
years ago. For heroic. constancy, they 
were the equals of any in-the 
martyrs from Stephen 
well known the Boxer Movement was not 
primarily and chiefiy anti-Christian, out 
anti-foreign, and Christians suffered he: 
cause having accepted the foreigners’ re- 
ligion they were supposed to be identified 
with them, 

The following incidents from the Chroni- 
cle of the London Missionary Society are 
given, not as harrowing pictures, but to 
show that in sending the Gospel to China 
We are sending it to a land where it pro- 
duces some of its grandest results, These 
stories are worth repeating as a stimulus 


thous- 
martyr- 


that forty 


to the faith of those who have had some 
question whether the martyr spirit nas 
not died out from the world. They wii 


also serve to rebuke the narrow and unre: 
sonable prejudice which has manifested it- 
self toward the Chinese in general, 


“The stories of some of the martyrs -are 


almost. incredible were it not that we 
know they have been paralleled all down 
the ages, and that God is with His. owa. 
“Our courier, a fine little man called Fan 
who has carried our letters between Yen 


Shan, Ts’ang Chow nd Tientsin~ for a 
long time back, and who was the soul of 
thoroughness, loyalty, and honesty was, 


one of the heroes. Tle was remarkable for 
his freedom from the national chnracter- 
istic of money-loving, and has often 12. 
fused extra pay and “tips” on the score 
that he had done nothing to deserve them. 
and did not need them—in his case a final 


refusal, and not merely politeness. 
He was caught and placed in a deep 
hole, dug for the purpose, standing up- 


right, but with his head below the level of 


long roller 
Onwards. Ae ois 
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the surrounding field, Earth was filled in — 
up to hig knees, and he was asked to recant — 
but refused ; then to his hips, but he still 
refused ; then to his chin, and a last offer 
made of life and liberty if he would deny | 
his Master, The brave fellow again re — 
fused, and was thereupon buried alive. _ 
“Our old Yen Shan gatekeeper was an- 
other whose death story has been asecer- 
tained, He was an ugly, strange looking: 
mortal, aud one would not have expected 
him to ‘show up’ as he did. The Boxers’ | 
told him to sing, and let them hear his 
skill at it. There, with the Boxers, sword 
in hand, standing round, he started cheerily . 
in his none too tuneful -yoice—though ~ 
surely tuneful in Heaven’s ear, to sing = 
‘He leadeth me, He leadeth me.’ They ap- 
plauded, and told him to go ahead again; ; 
so he sang ‘Heaven is» my Home,’ to the 
air of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ia] 
“Just think of the wonderful strangeness - 
of itall,and the nearness at that moment, = 
in this far-off Chinese town, of the sweet- © 
ness of Heaven, and the boundless dark-- 
ness and cruelty of hell! He sang brightly 
to the end, and after a round of applause — 
they did their worst; but it was a lament- = 
able failure from their point of view, if. 5 
they had only understood, was it not? 4 
They simply sent him into the-presence of 4 
his waiting Lord, to receive the ‘Well ~ 
done’ that would gladden his soul forever. a 
-““A young and pretty schoolgirl had.a — 
somewhat similar end. The Boxers in the — 
district where she was living with her = 
mother were massacring the -Christians 
there. and amongst others seized her 
mother and herself. Whilst negotiations “— 
of some kind were going on for ransoming 
some of the family, the mother -and. 
daughter got away a little but were soon — 
noticed and pursued, The mother Mek 
speedily overtaken and killed, but the girl _ 
got on a bit further before she; too, was - 
caught up. racing her pursuers boldly, a 
she said: “You can kill me if you like, but — 
first let me -sing and. pray.’.-In this, for 
some strange reason they humored her, and - 
she sang a hymn, which is only recorded : 
in heaven, and then knelt down to pray. ~— 
Probably while she was praying they fell — 
on her and killed her. “ge 
“Our_young Ts’ang Chow preacher Was © ; 
another victim. He -was- seized in a dis- ~ 
tant city by men who heard he was a 
preacher of the gospel, This he did not at- 
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tempt to deny, but stood boldiy for his — 
faith. They cut-off his ear, and said mocky ~ 


ingly: ‘Are you still. a preacher now? = 
‘Yes,’ he said- ‘I am: [ll preach t0,-youss 
if you'll listen,” But they would not wait ~ 
for more, and killed him on the spot. 
“Another man in Yen Shan, a colportenr. — 
also preached boldly to the end, even to- 
the very men who were slashing him with 4 
their swords, There are other cases just — 
as splendid. Some of the Bible-women. a 
especially were very heroines.”  — aS 
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Continued from page 16. 
their congregations. Many of the larger 
congregations, while contributing to ibe 


fund, have not done so at all proportionate 


to its need. 

_ It is hoped that in the allocation of 
missionary moneys at this season of tie 
_year, this scheme may be more generously 


_ treated than in the past, The total amount 


required is $15,000 or an average of a little 
less than ten cents per member. While 


many of the wealthier congregations of our 


ehurch will far exceed this average, it 
ought not to be difficult to reach it in 
every congregation. During the past two 


_ or three years several generous friends have 


a 


me 


_ter, M. D5 was appointed by 


. only make two or three visits 


forwarded personal contributions on be- 
half of this fund. A renewal of these will 
be gratefully received and highly appreci- 
ated, All such should be sent to Rev. Dr. 
Warden, Toronto. 


THE TEULON HOSPITAL. 
By Mrs. H. M, Parsons, ‘TORONTO 
In October last it was my privilege to 
be in Winnipeg, and at the suggestion of 
the Board of the Womans’ Home Mission- 
ary Society, I went out to Teulon to visit 


the hospital under their care. 


Teulon, at the end of a branch of the C. 


-P. R. is a small village forty miles north 


of Winnipeg. It is a centre of a district 
containing many thousands of  peopie, 

French, German, Poles, Swedes Norwe- 
gians, Icelanders, Galicians, the last being 
the most numerous. 
post-office called “Pleasant Home” is the 
-eenter of a Galician population of almost 
five thousand people, It is said that une 
eould drive for thirty miles around and see 
their miserable little houses. 

‘In ‘the autumn of 1902, Rev. A. J. Hun- 
the Hoine 
Mission Committee (W. D.) as a medical 
missionary to this district. He made his 
home in Teulon, and as he drove aboat 
over the wretched roads, he found he could 
ins aHday. 
Where the English speaking people live 
the roads are good, but the Galicians say 
“If I make good road, some body else walk 
on it.” 

Their houses have mostly only one room 
and only a few panes of glass, fastened ‘n 
tight, so that the air inside can be better 
imagined than described. In these an- 
sanitary homes, where the families live, ani 


- sleep, and cook, and eat, with the calves in 
-one corner 


and the chickens roosting 
around, Dr. Hunter has often had to pass 
the -night as the roads were too bad to 
travel over at night as he was too far from 
home. 
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A settlement with a 


do 


Owing to the difficulty of getting to his 
patients and their unsanitary surroundiags 
Dr. Hunter recommended that a hospitai 
should be built, where he could care for 
the sick and they could be taught the value 
of sanitary living and treatment of dis- 
ease, and also learn the blessed lessons of 
the Gospel of Love, our Lord and Saviour 
taught as he went about doing good and 
healing the sick. 

But as he received no response to this 
recommendation, he bought ten acres of 
ground from the C, P. R. one-half mile 
from the R, R. station in Teulon, and do- 
nated one acre for a site for a hospital 
The Home Mission Committee of Winni- 
peg with Dr. Bryce, covener, raised funds 
to put up a frame building 23 x 40 feet and 
two and one-half stories high. 

The ReEcorD has already given an 
account of the formation of the Womaas’ 
Home Mission Society, in June, 1903, in 
Toronto, under the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of tthe Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, so that I need not stop to tell how 
the ladies following up the work of sustain- 
ing the Hospital at Atlin, agreed to take 
charge of the expenses of the Hospital at 
Teulon besides contributing $600 to the 
building fund. 

In January, 1904, Dr, Hunter moved in 
with his mother as house-keeper and nurse, 
and as most of the time she could get no help 
She had the work to do. Her furniture 
fitted up the building, except the wards 
for the patients. . 

Mrs. Dr. Bryce, interested the ladies of the 
various churches in Winnipeg and almost 
every one donated money to furnish the 
wards. It was intended to have a men’s 
ward, a womans’ ward and a maternity 
ward on the first floor, besides the doctor’s 
office, but finally the woman’s ward had to 
be taken for a kitchen and dining-room. 

The work proving too heavy for Mrs. 
Hunter, a nurse was secured for a month 
as the wards were full of patients. Miss 
Picken, who had been head nurse in a 
hospital in Dauphin, gave much valuable 
assistance, 

Then in July, 1904, the Board of the W.., 
H, M. 8. appointed Miss Bell, of Peterboro, 
as head nurse, andin October Miss Davi1- 
son, of Toronto, was sent out to be her 
assistant. 

I cannot speak too highly of the chris- 
tian character and missionary spirit of Dr. 
Hunter and his mother and of the nurses, 


-and especially as we found them working 


so nobly and bravely under so many 
difficulties. The house, while it is plaster- 
ed and the wood-work finished in two 
stories, needs many things to make it com- 
fortable, but, alas! we are only a new 
society and the funds that we receive from 
our auxiliaries are pledged to pay the 
salaries of the nurses at both the Atlin an.1 
Teulon Hospitals. 


o 
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I know I have only to speak of the cry- 
ing needs of these worthy charities to 
bring forth a hearty response from the 
hearts and purses of our noble men and 
women of the Presbyterian Church in our 
wide Dominion, 

THE ABSOLUTE NECESSITIES FOR THE 


TEULON HOSPITAL. 

1, The Cellar. 

The hospital stands on a stone founda- 
tion two feet high on the surface of the 
ground, <A place large enough for the wood 
furnace was dug out inside of this (hardly 
high enough for a man to stand upright.) 
The ground around in summer holds so 
much water that the cellar sometimes had 
two feet of water in it, keeping a man and 
pump busy most of the time, It should be 
dug out deeper, well drained, walled up and 
cemented to keep it healthy. 

2 Bhe Attic: 

It is most necessary that this should be 
finished off, so that an “Isolation Ward” 
could be provided, Last summer a dip4- 
theria patient had to be kept in the matern- 
ity ward just across the hall from the 
dining-room and kitchen. Just imagine 
the danger of ‘this to the food and lives of 
the family as well as the other patients: 
This last month a scarlet fever patient 
had to be put upstairs next the sitting- 
room as the maternity ward was occupied, 


3. Storm doors and Windows. 

Mrs. Hunter writes me that Dec. 1 the 
mercury was 200 below zero. There hign 
winds howl around and Ww. only poplar 
wood of small size to burn, the furnace 
needs constant attention. 

4. Dining-room and kitchen. 


An extension could be built out from: tue 
back hall door with suitable  tclosecs, 
pantry and stere-room with a good cement- 
ed cellar underneath for laundry purposes 
and a vegetable cellar. The past stimmer 
alllaundry was done outof doors, but now 
has to be done in the one room used 
for dining-room and kitchen. Fortunately 
through the kindness of friends, they have 
a good cooking range, and a washing 
machine and a mangle were sent up this 
fall. The maid, when they are. so fort:- 
nate as to have one, is not willing to wash 
the patients clothes, so. our devoted 
nurses have to add that to their other 
duties. 

The Galicians marry their girls off 5 
early as the age of ‘thirteen if possible, so 
there are very few that can be obtained 
as servants. 

5. An Artesian well. 


At present they have only a surface: well, 
which is almost 150 feet from the hospital, 
all water used for cooking, bathing or 
laundry purposes is now drawn up by 
hand. <A rope tied to a tree and a bucket 
tied to the other end, Think of this primi 
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tive method and the weather forty degrees 
below zero? 

If we only had an artesian well and a 
Wind-mill to pump ‘the water into the 
house, . . 

The Presbytery of Winnipeg have done 
nobly in helping the Womans’ Board; so far 
they raised almost 1,500 dollars, and the 
Board by handsome donations from ladies 
in Montreal contributed $600 to the present 
building, but there is still over $600 due 
on the hospital, and we need so much more. 

Will. you not organize a Home Mission 
Society in your church, this month, if you 
have not already done so, and help us in 
Showing these poor people that our Lord is 
a God of love and pity for the suffering 
ones who have come to our shores, They 
are so ignorant of what to do for the sick. 

Think of curing a child of convulsions 
by breaking a crockery jar over its head 
and feeding it a hard boiled egg after- 


wards! I could fill page after page with 
heart rending incidents. The night we 


spent at the hospital, Dr, Hunter and Miss 
Bell were with aSwede family, mother and 
three children sick with diphtheria and one 
had died. Miss Bell had to give the anti- 
toxine as Dr, Hunter had not entirely re- 
gained the use of his hand after the effect 
of blood poisoning last winter. 

Think of the vastness of our great coun- 
try! Think of the many, some of “them 
our own people, many of them foreigners, 
living far away from centres of civilization, 
beyond the reach ef a physician in time of 
Sickness and suffering amid such surround- 
ings, and you will not wonder at our 
pleading for hospitals. We need another 
one immediately at Rosthern between Re- 
gina and Prince Albert, where there is a 
large settlement of foreigners, If our 
country is to be _saved 


if we have not the means. 


Miss Helen Macdonald, 33 Charles St., 
Toronto, is our treasurer and will gladly 
report any donations, or if societies are. 
formed write to Mrs. W. E. Long, 29 Cecil 
St., Toronto. 


Our new publication “The Home Mission 


Pioneer” edited by Mrs. Prof. McCurdy, at 
fifteen cents a year, contains full accounts 
of the work alresdy done and what we 
hope to do. Send subscriptions to Mrs, 
John Caven, 76 Spadina Road, and will you 
not appoint some one in each chureh to take 
subscriptions and forward them and then 
distribute them each month. 


And so we send forth this appeal with 
many prayers, that the blessing of God may 


attend it and prove again and again His 


promise true “he that giveth to the 


poor lendeth to the Lord’ who will cer- — 


tainly repay a hundredfold interest into 
their hearts and lives, for He loveth a 
cheerful giver. — Sexes 
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= SUPPLEMENTAL S.S. LESSONS. 
By Rev. Jonn Nett, Convener S.S, Com, 


In accordance with the instructions of 

the General Assembly, the Assembly’s 
- Sabbath School Committee has prepared a 
| Supplemental Course of lessons, which, we 
» hope will be introduced into all our 
| ‘Schools, The Course is to begin with the 
, first of January. 

Three questions are asked with regard 
to it. 3 

WHAT Is IT? 

_ (1) Bible Drill, The first year to be con- 
- fined to naming the Books of-the Bible in 
- their order, and grouping them. This is 
» to be taken up in all the classes’ except 
the primary, The following years, the 
-. central truths, leading events, places and 

personages of each book, 

(2) Memorizing Scripture and the Short 
er Catechism, this to be practically the 

| “same as at present except that, the verses 

- are to be chosen from the selections for 

diplomas. 

(3). A question each Sabbath on missions 

“with its answer. 

_ (4) Learing four Hymns during the year. 
These to be sung either at the opening or 
closing exercises of the School, ‘‘They sing 
as they learn, and learn as they sing.” 

WHY SUCH A COURSE? 

The International Series presupposes 
‘such a course in Bible Drill. It is neces- 
sarily more cr less fragmentary and is 
prepared for those who have an outline 
knewledge of the Bible as a whole. in 
the Bible we have a progressive revela- 
tion of God’s Will to man; and if we are 

_- to understand that revelation as a whole 

. we must take it in the order in which it is 
given, 

Hach book has an individuality of its 
own and a distinct message of its own. 
All the books are so related to each other 

as to give God’s complete revelation of 

_ Redemption to us. It is necessary therefore 
that we should obtain an outline knowledge 

of each book and of all the books, This 

_ Bible Drill is intended to give that know- 

ledge, / 

The Scripture verses to be memorized 

at present are connected with the lessons 

and are therefore fragmentary, It is felt 
a that it would be much better to commit 
_ to memory. complete passages. 
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The question, with its answer, on missions 
is a necessity if the young are to take 
an intelligent interest in missions, At 
present there is no method by which 
systematic instruction in missions is given. 
If our Church is to be a Missionary Church 
in the’ days which are to come, we must 
teach the boys and girls now. 

As to the hymns, we all recognize ihe 
importance of hearty congregational praise, 
If that is to be secured we must make the 
young familiar with our best hymns. 

3, WIEN Is IT TO BE TAUGHT? 

In connection with the regular lessons, 
It must not take more than ten minutes 
each Sabbath. The memory yerses and 
the Shorter Catechism will occupy the 
Same time as now. 

Two or at the most three minutes will be 
Sufficient for the Bible Drill, The same 
for the question on missions, It is suggest- 
ed that the question on missions may be 
taught from the desk, Even when it is 
taught in the class, it would be well to- 
review from the desk. The full par- 
ticulars of this course are given in a 
little pamphlet prepared by the Commitiee, 
Copies can be obtained for two cents each 
from the Rev, R, D. Fraser, Presbyterian 
Sabbath School Publications Office, Toronto, 

The course is simple. It is not to be a 
substitute for the International Series of 
lessons, but to supplement it, It is hoped all 
our Sabbath Schools will give it a trial, It 
will result in a more thorough knowledge 
of the Bible and a more intelligent interest 
in missions. 


The Presbytery of Q’Appelle, two years 
ago, called into existence a helpmeet, in 
the shape of a _ Presbyterial Woman's 
Home Miss. Soc., which at once set to 
work to organize auxiliaries. At a recent 
meeting of the Presbytery in Broadview, 
the W. H. M. S. also met for their second 
Annual Convention. The women had two 
busy business sessions by themselves, and 
then a joint public meeting with some of 
the members of Presbytery as speakers. 
The first object of the Society, is to 
deepen the spiritual life of its members in 
the various auxiliaries; the second, to aid 
in supporting the Home Mission work of 
the Presbytery, and, third, to do what they 
ean for H. M. work beyond their owu ' 
bounds. Instances have been known 
where the men of a congregation have 
used the zeal of the woman as a Shield for 
their own negligence. We trust that such 
instances are few, and that such zeal will 
rather stimulate the men to _ greater 
diligence. 


Our Foreign [lissions. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. ANNAND. 


From Tangoa, New Hebrides, he writes:— 


“On the 8th Sept. we lost one of our 
strong young men (one of our students) by 
bplood-poisoning, after only six days’ illness. 
It came through a little scratch on his arm; 
he did not know how he did it even. He 
told me two days before he passed away, 
that he was going to leave us. 

“The next day when I went in, he said:— 
‘The Master has not come yet doctor; but 
he is coming.’ So we trust that all is well 
with him. I have not been able to notify 
his people on Nguna yet, but the Tamba 
will now take the sad news to his brothers 
and friends. 

“There was quite a big fire at the native 
village one night over three weeks ago— 
Six dwelling houses and three big kitchens 
were consumed in about half an hour. 
Nearly all the men and women were away 
looking for ‘Eli,’ a sea worm, that they get 
one night in the year, Some one, on leav- 
ing, had evidently dropped fire from a torch, 
which set fire to a house. 


“The houses are made of dry ‘palm leaf 
thatch, both roofs and walls, the thatch is 
tied to bamboo poles. Bamboo, when burn- 
ing, bursts, Section by section, with a re- 
port like a pistol shot. About ten p.m., just 
after we had got into bed, we heard ‘the 
cracking of the bamboo. 

“Soon we gave the alarm, 
dents hastened over. 


and our stu- 
The houses were so 
close together, some not three feet apart, 
others about six, that the fire spreai very 
rapidly. 

“By pulling down some houses and getting 
a good supply of ater from Mr. Bowie's 
tanks, we finally mas‘ered it, before the 
Tangoans got back from their fishing. 

“The old folk who had been burned out 
looked very disconsolate, next day, sitting 


among the ashes where their homes had 
been.” 


FROM REV. JOSEPH A, MOWATT. 


Mr. Mowatt writes from Shanghai, 22nd 
Nov., to his father, Rev. Dr. Mowatt, of 
Montreal, of their brief passing through 
Japan, by its long and narrow inland sea, 
with a short stay at Nagasaki, He says— 


“Japan is just a mass of high hills, but ~ 


the people, by an infinite amount of labour, 
have made it a Paradise, 


“The mountains are terraced wherever i 


possible, small ridges, six inches high, being 
raised on the outer edge, so as to Keep 
each terrace flooded. They are thus 
to grow rice, tea, or, in fact, anything. But 
imagine the work 


required where almost — 


able — 


every foot of land has had to be made in ~ 


such a way. Some of these terraces are 10 


more than four or five feet wide, and a wall ~ 


of rock three or four 
make it even, then another ridge and an- 
other high wall, and so on, like steps up the 
mountain-side, Each man has a very small 
piece of 
with greatest care. 

“We had to coal the ene at Nagasaki. 
One hundred boats or more came off, load- 


ed with men, women, and even children, all — 


with white cloths about their heads, 


feet high built to- 


ground, and, of course, works it 


There came also a great number of barges 


filled with soft coal. The men climbed up 
to the port-holes on ropes, and then hung 
small platforms along the two sides’ of the 
vessel, reaching down like 
water, where the barges 
and women stood, one on each platform, 


and passed up small sacks full of coal, from : 
wonderful to see 
six 


one to the other. It was 
the way those peopie 
hours they kept the coal flying. 

“After watching for a while the coaling 
opera:ions) we went ashore, Five of us got. 
a ‘rickshaw’ each and rode to Mogi, a 


worked—for 


town about six miles away over the moun-_ 
Here, we visited the heathen temple 
The moon was bright, and we — 
We 
Saw some forty people from the town wor- | 


tains, 
on the hill, 
enjoyed the climb up the long stairs. 


Shipping. As each one entered the. temple 
he rang a large bell, and, wittle holding ne 


steps to the 
lay. Then men | 


eee et = 
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/ rope, took off his shoes, walked in and 
pought incense sticks, then the different 
worshippers bowed before different images. 
After that, they offered at ‘the altar, and 
then came out laughing and talking and 
ringing the big bell as they passed through 

the entrance. There was no solemnity, 
- ‘gimply a few outward acts and all was 
. -over, the saddest sight I have yet seen, 
At eight o’clock we started on our return, 
“All we had to pay the rickshaw men 
was one yen each, fifty cents for the man 
and his little carriage, for twelve miles, of 
somewhat hilly travel, The roads were 
beautiful, smooth as a floor. The men went 
ona steady trot, just as would a horse. 

“We are sorry to leave Japan, but China 

will interest us even more, for there is our 


-work. We are now off to Tientsin, and hope 
soon to be in Honan,” 
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LETTER FROM REV. A. W. 
LOCHEAD. 
CHANG-TE-FU, CHINA. Oct. 22, 1904. 


DEAR Mr. Scott;—Mrs. Lochead and I 
are the first of the newcomers to the mis- 
sion here who have not had the long house- 
boat journey up the river.. Dr. and Mrs, 
Menzies met us at Tientsin and together 
we came inland by rail, a three day’s journey 

_ instead of three weeks, The railway is now 
- past Wei-hwei a few miles, though for the 
the last 140 miles only construction trains 
are.running. From Suin-te-fu we came on 
to Chang-te in a side-door pullman, i.é4., a. 


= 


.. freight car, and found a very hearty wel- 


come from all the members of the mission. 
_ Dr. Menzies spent a few days with us before 
going. on to Whei-Ching. He and _ his 
_ family have been yery much benefitted by 
their stay at the sea-side, 
- We are more than delighted to find what 
a fine compound we have here, and how 
comfortable and home-like the houses are. 
Our mission enjoys a very enviable reputa- 
tion wherever we heard it spoken of, and 
we were glad to find thathalf of its good 
qualities had not been told us. We are 
very fortunate in having Dr, and Mrs. 
Leslie for our host and hostess for the 
winter. We have already started regular 
work at the language, and being free from 
household cares we can devote all our time 
to our work, 
Our teacher comes every morning at nine, 
and again in the afternoon, and we have 
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enjoyed our work so far, and we don’t think 
it will ever be any drudgery at all, It is 


_hard to get our tongues around some of the 


sounds. For the most part, the words 
sound like trying to chew lighted fire- 
works, and if one is uncertain just what a 
character is, he can eall it “tsi” and hel 
run about equal chances of getting it rignt. 
The language is not going to come to vs 
in any miraculous way, and it is going to 
take a. great deal of hard work and close 
application, ; 

It is delightful, after two months of 
travelling to get settled down to a regular 
life again. arly rising is the custom here, 
and so one gets a good start each morning. 
We have both had good health since leay- 
ing home, and if the whole year were like 
this, we would have the finest climate in 
the world, The days are warm and bright, 
and the nights fresh and cool; the first 
frosts are just beginning to fall, but the 
leaves are still green upon the trees, and 
the country looks very pretty with the fall 
wheat two or three inches above the 
ground. Coming in by rail, we saw in- 
numerable wild geese on the rivers, enough 
to make one long for a good gun and a few 
free days. The geese stay about here all 
winter, feeding on the green wheat. 

Work goes on in the mission without in- 
terruption. The trouble that threatened 
seems to have all passed away, and the 
missionaries are out touring as usual. 

There was much more apprehension on 


the part of the native Christians than on 
the part of tue foreigners for they fearsd 


that the missionaries might go away and 
leave them as they did in 1900. 
Last Sunday was our first Sabbarh 


in 
Chang-te, and we were delighted to see 
what a fine lot of Christains there sare 


here. They gave the new comers a very 


hearty welcome, and told us that the others 
when they came were just as ignorant as 
we, and that after a while we would learn 
to speak too. It seems hard after a long 
eollege course, not to be able to speak to 
them immediately, but before very long we 
will be able to work along with the rest of 
the little band of disciples in preaching the 
Gospel to this great people that has been 
all these centuries without the Good News. 

To our many friends in the churches in 


Montreal and elsewhere we send greetings 
from the other side of the world. 


Pa 
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LETTER FROM NEEMUCH, INDIA. 
By Rev. W. A, WILSON. 


DEAR MR. ScorTrT,— 


We have had an interesting conversion 
here since writing you; all genuine conver- 
sions must be interesting, and I hope this 
one is thoroughly genuine. 

A man frcm one of the villages near at 
hand was brought as an enquirer by the 
Catechists about the middle of March, and 
he was baptized in April. He is a weaver 
‘by trade, but has been picking up a day’s 
work here and there also among the farm- 


ers. ~ 


I said to him: “If you become a Christian 
the people will cast you out and persecute 
you, and you won’t get any work to do, and 
what will you do for bread?” j 

We were sitting in my study, and he poiat- 
ed to one door and said: “Shut this.” Then, 
to another door, “Shut this,” then to a third 
door, “Shut this,” then pointing upwards, he 
said: “That door is still open.” 

“Bnough,” I said, “if the Lord be for us, 
who can be against us?” 

I then said, ““You must stay in your own 
village, though, and work there, and be 
God’s witness in your village, keep your 
own customs in dress and in food, live 
amongst your people, do your old work— 
give up only sin and what sanctions sin. 
Give up your idols and worship the Living 
and True God, and be a witness against 
your old idols and your old sins and for Goi 
and right.” 

He was baptized. For ten days or so he 
had to bear a good deal of persecution, but 
be endured patiently, and then it large'y 
closed. At this time he had regular wock 
about a mile or two from his home, and 
some of his people so far helped him as ‘9 
cook his food for him. 

His work was for seven days in the 
week. He could not take time to come to 
church, so he thought. 

He was, however, laid up with a sort of 
pleurisy, and for a couple of weeks we tried 
to pull him through without taking him 
‘away from his village, but in the end we had 
‘to bring him away for better care if his life 
“was to be saved. He was two weeks in the 
“~home of one of the Indian Christians and th 

church paid his expenses. 
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Then there was hesitancy to go back to his _ 
vi'lage to make a fresh start, but we felt 


this all-important. He went back but with 
difficulty secured a house, and that not 


among his own caste people, but among a ~ 


lower caste. The old persecution was re- 
newed, and up to the present his caste people 
will have nothing to do with him. He ig 
starting his weaving, and hopes to make his 
living independent of his caste people. . 
His excuse for not coming to church had 
been that he could not leave his work. I 
pointed out that his sickness was possibly 
a call from God for him to come to church. 
If much is involved in regular attendance at 
God’s House on Sabbath in Canada, it means 


even more here, as repeated open confession, ~ 
as fellowship with those with whom there 
formerly was none, and as he cannot reas, 


the church, in a special way, becomes the 
place of instruction in the love and purposes 
and will of God for himself and his village 
people, 


Since his sickness he has come regularly, 


and I hope may continue to do so. 


Table. 


He had to go out to his brother’s village, 
about ten or twelve. miles distant, for a 
shuttle. His own village people refused +o 


give him one although they had promised it. | 
He cannot read, but I gave him a four 

page tract, “The forgiveness of sin,” to take 

with him, and to get some one in the village - 


to read to him, and then to tell them that 
Jesus had done this for him. 


He came back saying the head men in twu — 


of the villages had read the tract and had 
said the teaching was good, and to tell the 
teachers to “come and tell us more about the 
God who forgives sin.” I trust he may nvt 
only stand firm and run with endurance, dt 
that he may be a living epistle known and 


read by all in his village—God’s messenger . 


for thei: salvation. 

July 12—I saw “Gulab” this morning. 
The opposition still continues. His work is 
very slow because he can get no help at all 
from his people. He wanted to go to his 
brother’s village, but I have persuaded him 
to stay where he is. God says “Fear not, for 


I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 


thy God.” ‘Do not dwell on the difficulties; 
look to your Helper.” = 


Yesterday he sat with us at the Lord’s 
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MACAO, pr. MACOW. 
This name is derived by Westeners, from 


~ Ama-ngau, or harbor of Ama, a sea-goddess 


: 


there. 


“meaning 


to the neglect of his own. 3. 


- ehurches, 


worshipped in its old temple of Amakok. 
Some - natives say it is from a rocky point 
called Makau, from the mango fish caught 
Its ecclesiastic name is cidade co 
nomede Deus—city of the Name of God. 
The Chinese themselves call it O-Moon, 
safe (or hidden) ‘harbor. About 
four square miles in extent, it forms the 
south-eastern peninsular extremity of Heung- 
Shan or Macao Island, stretching northward 
two-thirds of the way to Canton City, 90 


miles distant. 


A very pleasant and most healthful loca- 
tion, the “Gem of the Orient earth and open 
sea,‘ according to Camoens’ famous “Epic of 
Commerce,” it is to our missionaries, “very 
lovely, and hard at first to realize I was in 
China. Such a subtle admixture of Europe 
and Cathay is hard to separate.’ 

The thermometer ranges from 40° to 90°. 
It was the first settlement of Europeans 
in China, and has a population of some 
80,000Chinese, and about 5,000 Portugues>, 
who are in control. 


There are appeals from time to time on 
behalf of mission work outside our own 
Schemes. In this connection several 
points should be born in mind:— 

1. That our own church is carrying on 
mission work of many kinds in many 
lands, work to suit almost every variet 
of interest and taste. 2. That for this 
work every member of the church is in a 
measure responsible, that he cannot be 
true to his church membership and feel 
himself at liberty to take up other societies 
That while 
some “independent” societies, outside the 
are worthy of support. others 
are not, 4. That the claims sometimes 
made by “independent’”’ societies, that they 


do more work for a given amount is sel- 


dom supported by facts. 5, That in sup- 
porting the missions of our own chureh 
one can feel assured that his gifts are 
used so far as care can do it, wisely and 


well, ; 


We are persuaded that there is no book 
by the perusal of which the mind is so 
strengthened. and so much enlarged as it 
is by the perusal of the Bible.—Dr. 
Melville. 
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THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 

LETTER FROM REV, J, FRASER CAMP- 

BELL, D. D, 

In the last few months the Plague has 
so closely affected our work and has so 
burdened the hearts of friends at home, as 
Well as our Own, that it seems the natural 
subject to write about, 

Hor years after 1896, when it reached 
Bombay, ‘the Governmentt’s strenuous 
efforts to prevent its spread seemed sue. 
cessful so far as our field was concerned. 
Qne often wondered at the escape of 
Rutlam, as it is the junction of two rail- 
ways between Bombay and affected dis- 
tricts up country, and also on the route to 
several places of pilgrimage, 


At. last, (sin 1902, Rutlam was sorely 
Smitten; the scourge spread to other 
Stations, and at Mhow cut down two 


members of our Mission staff. Since then 
it has hovered about our field, now in one 
town or Village, again in others. It was in 
Jaora (my sub-station) when we returned 


from furlough last year, and Jaora was 
little more than out of quarantine when, in 
April, Rutlam was again infected, 


But that was the hot, dry season, when 
plague is supposed to make least progress, 
and it seemed to have left the city before 
the middle of June when an appointment 
of Presbytery took me to Indore to take 
part with Mr, Wilson for three months in 
teaching its Training Classes for Helpers. 

In the rains, the most favourable season 
for its growth, Plague again broke out in 
Rutlam, and on July 29th, when Presbytery 
was meeting at Indore, Dr. Waters was 
wired for as some of the orphans were 
attacked, and on Tuesday I followed him 
Next day our faithful Christian servant, 
Arjun, was down with it, and on Saturday 
we buried him. For a while no new cases 
occurred among our Christians, those 
attacked were recovering, the orphans” 
were camped out in hastily built huts and 
on August 10th I again went to Indore, 

Meanwhile word came that Plague had 
appeared at Indore also. A lad who had 
been a servant at Rutlam for a few months 
had left his situation and, as it proved, re- 
turned to Indore from which he had come 
and where he had formerly been in the 
Orphanage. He had gone among his old 
friends and was found ill with the Plague 


on the College compound. Cases occur- 
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ed at the same time in different localities, 
and probably the infection came through 
different channels. Mr, King had nis 
hands full, soothing frightened students 
and their friends, disinfecting, etc.; and had 
to close> the College for a while, The 
Christian lads were moved into temporary 
huts, lent by the very friendly authorities, 
and the Training Classes met for a time on 
verandahs of the Mission House, 

Before the end of August, cases occur- 
ing among our flock at Rutlam, my wife 
and I hurried home; thus lightening the 
strain -on the others, Constant watchful- 
ness detected: numbers of suspected cases 
which were at once segregated, and owing 
to care and precautions taken, the deaths 
among the baptized Christians at this 
station were limited to five. 

But in the city the mortality was terrible. 
Out of perhaps 10,000 or 15,000 still re- 
maining in or about the city the daily 
death rate rose till on each of two days, 
early in September, it reached about 90. 
Fuel could with difficulty be got for their 
cremation, For the first time I saw 
women helping to carry away the dead, 
and now it was often to be seen; one poor 
man was seen unaided carrying a lad’s 
body—probably his son’s—across his back, 

Much of the mortality was doubtless due 
to the people’s fatalism and other religious 
errors and caste rules or hard-bound cus- 
toms, which unnecessarily and uselessly 
exposed them to infection, and to the 
ignorant and almost incredibly credulous 
scares which prevent many from seeking 
or accepting medical help. 

If it be the case, as there seems some 
reason to believe, that these have been set 
afloat by designing men from animosity to 
Government, it shows some of the forces 
we. have to reckon with, Think of men, 
not otherwise fools, really believing that 
the Government pays the doctors fifteen 
rupees for every patient that dies and only 
five for every one that recovers; that in- 
oculation is a Government scheme for 
spreading the disease, and that a different 
kind of stuff is used to inoculate Huro- 
peans and their friends, And these are on 
a par with those stories that are all afloat 
among the people and seriously hinder 
our work. 

Near a little village, about forty-five 
miles from here, I was lately walking with 


a man who had applied for baptism, and 
with whom I wanted a quiet talk alone, 
The sun was getting hot and so I turned 
him toward some fine shade trees, but 
before we had reached them a man at 
work in the fields excitedly called to us and 
beckoned us away. At once I understood 
what I had for the time forgotten, There 
was a well beneath the trees, and the 
scare has gone all abroad that the Govern- 
ment is sending men to spread the Plague 
by poisoning the wells. I went to the poor 
man and reasoned with him till he seemed 
ashamed, but I went no nearer the shady 
trees, 


The other day a catechist and some of 
the lads were stopped by men with sticks, 
and questioned for some time before they 
convinced the people of their good inten- 
tions. And this sort of thing is all abroad, 

One story is that the goddess Kali de- 


manded 150,000 lives as the condition of 
allowing King Edward’s coronation, and the . 


King said, “Well, you must’nt take them 
from Britain, but you shall have them from 
India,’’ 

Another is that the Government found 
so much difficulty in beating the Boers 
that it was deemed wise to keep down the 


numbers in India lest they should get too 


strong and rebel, 

But whatever be the explanation, the 
suspicion is wide spread that Government 
is spreading the Plague in order to cause 
deaths among the people. Proofs are 
found in the comparatively few deaths of 


Huropeans and native Christians—of course _ 


their precautions, fresh air, sunlight, &c., 
cannot account for that; in their know- 
ledge of its continuance in any affected 
town, which of course cannot be accounted 
for by observation and statistics; and so 
on, Why, 
in Indore seen opening a bottle from the 
foreign land with its mouth toward Indore 
city, and wasn’t the Plague much worse 
accordingly in the city than in the Canton- 
ment? 


But there are worse things than Plague, 
and some of them are in Canada as well _ 


as in India, And we have our joys t90, 


I have lately baptized two weavers and a ~ 


labourer and his wife, in different villages,. 


and there are other applicants, Pray for=* 


us, 
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wasn’t the Residency: Surgeon - 


= 


do mischief to the precious contents, 


_ the waste-basket, 
ready to be unfolded and read. 


service has it. First, 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE YEAR OF THE LORD. 


(A NEW YEAR'S STORY.) 

It was the afternoon before New Year's 
when the postman brought the letter to 
Miss Lavinia Porter’s door, Miss Lavinia 
had no regular correspondents, and the 
opening of any letter was a matter of imn- 
portance to be accomplished not hastily but 
“soberly and discreetly,’ as the marriage 
address and post- 
mark must be closely scrutinized with 
carefully grounded conjectures as to the 


> probable writer, 


Then, taking in her right hand the pair 
of sharp scissors which usually depended 
from a ribbon at her waist, Miss Lavinia 
would hold the letter critically between her 
eye and the light, in order that no uncon- 
sidered snip should by disastrous chance 
She 
would as soon, indeed, have thought of 
voluntarily tearing the skirt of her best 


_ gown, as of rending apart a sealed envelope 


after-the headlong fashion of some, Only 
when the tiny shaving of paper had curled 
from the end and been duly deposited ‘n 
was the letter at last 


As Miss Lavinia’s eyes moved along the 


_ type-written page, her hands began sudden- 


ly to tremble. She grew red and pale by 
turns, and by the time she had reached the 
unfamiliar signature,“Brown and Son, At- 
torneys-at-Law,” her breath was coming in 
little. uncertain gasps, and she caught 
weakly at the arm of her chair for support. 

Her uncle—her father’s youngest brother 
—had just died at an advanced age in a 
distant State, leaving her a bequest of one 
thousand dollars! 

“And I thaven’t seen uncle John this 
thirty years—not since I was a Slip of a 
girl”’ said Miss Lavinia at length speaking 
to herself aloud after the manner of people 
who are much alone, “And I haven’t even 


had a letter from him since his eyes failed. 


A thousand dollars—for me! 
4 a miracle, 


gand dollars! 


To think of his remembering me like this! 
It seems like 
I can’t believe it!” 

She took off her near-sighted spectacles, 
wiped them carefully and, replacing them, 
looked again at the letter. 

“It’s all there, right enough, A thou- 
Whatever will I do with 
s0 much money?” 

She relapsed into silence, sitting for a 
long time with the letter still open in her 


hand, while the garment upon which she 


had been at work slipped unnoted to the 
floor, Around her in the plain, old-fashion- 
ed room were the symbols of her occupa- 


_ tion,—the cutting-table topped by its well- 


Q 


worn pincushion and box of neatly-folded 
patterns, the work-basket of generous 
proportions, the sewing-machine with its 
nickel parts all brightly polished, the piles 
of untouched or half-completed work, a 
finished gown carefully suspended from a 
clothes-tree in one corner,, Even the small 
hands, folded tightly over the paper in her 
lap, had an individuality of their own 
suggesting alertness and skill, The left 
forefinger was marked with needle-pricks, 
—honorable scars in ‘her courageously 
fought battle of life. 

Gradually the expression of mingled as- 
tonishment.and perplexity faded from Miss 
Lavinia’s face,—so soon does the mind ac- 
custom itself to new conditions—and was 
replaced by a look of positive decision. 

“I know very well what folks would 
Say if I was to ask ’em,” she said slowly. 
“They’d tell me to chuck the whole of that 
money into the bank, as soon as ever I get 
it, to take care of me with when I’m old 
But I sha’n’t ask anybody’s advice, The 
money’s mine and I’m going to do just 
what I like with it. I may never live to be 
old,—the Porters aren’t a long-lived race as 
a general thing, I’m forty-five, and I’m 
one of the last of ’em, And, if I do, I’ve 
got the place, besides what ’ve saved by 
raking and scraping, 

“Raking and scraping! That’s just it! 
I’ve never done anything else all my life. 
I’ve always done for other folks, but I 
haven’t had any of the things that they 
had, I’ve made silk dresses by the score, 
but the best I ever had was a serge that 
had to be turned twice over to make it last, 
I’ve got dozens of folks ready to go a- 
traveling, but I’ve hardly been outside cf 
Reedsville myself since I was born. I’ve 
heard tell about the falls of Niagara, and 
the mountains, and the big rivers, and the 
ocean, but I’ve seen the sun rise over the 
Ellinwoods’ barn and set behind the Per- 
kins’ woods ever since I can remember, I 
never saw a great painting, or heard any 
grand music, I don’t even know how a 
big city looks out of a picture. 

“But now”’—her voice took on a stea4- 
fast note—“I’m going to have things and 
do things! This money that’s coming is 
my New Year’s present. I’m going to take 
a vacation—the only one I ever had. I'll 
get myself new clothes and good ones, and 
I’ll go exactly where I like, I don’t care 
if folks do say I’m erazy. It’s nobody’s 
business but mine,—it’s My Year!” 

That evening, Miss Lavinia betook her- 
self, as usual, to the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, Several people had dropped in upon 
her during the afternoon, but to none of 
them had the little dressmaker confided 
her momentous secret. She walked aloug 
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the village street with a strange sense of 
elation,—“as if the air was under my feet,’ 
she said afterwards in recalling the ex- 
perience, Taking her accustomed seat ‘in 
the lecture-room, she noticed, sitting beside 
her old pastor, a stranger,— a young man 
of a singularly noble and winning counte- 
nance.” 

“Who is he,” whispered Miss Lavinia to 
her next neighbour. 

‘A returned missionary from India, 
home on a furlough,” was the answer, 

Wihen the opening hymn had been sung, 
a chapter read, and a prayer offered, the 


ae 


young missionary was introduced to his 
audience. 
AS he rose and looked for a_ silent 


moment into the faces of the people, the 
strange quality of his luminous eyes tri- 
veted Miss~ Lavinia’s attention, If. she 
could have put into words the somewhat 
complex impression which they produced 
upon her, she might have said that they 
were eyes which, having gazed long upon 
the sorrow and sin of the world, had let 
go the horror of the sight, and retained 
only the heavenly pity. 

“This is New Yeat’s eve,’ he said, 
the title-deeds of our houses and lands, 
on the pages of our books of history, on 
the new calendar of the year just opening 
are the letters ‘A.D,’ The little children in 
our schools know for what words they 
stand, Yet how often do we stop to con- 
Sider that every New Year’s day begins 
another year of the Lord?’ 

“Have we forgotten how the first was 
ushered in—by the songs of angles, by 
the shining of a star whose light was like 
no other ever seen on Sea or land, by the 
quest and reverence of the embodied wis- 
dom of the Orient world? 

“There have been nineteen ‘hundred 
‘since. The hand of the Babe‘ of Bethlehem 
is at the springs of all that is uplifting in 
civilization, all that is noble in the heart 
of man, I* has unlocked the prison-doors 
of superstition. turned the habitations of 
cruelty into homes of love and mercy, and 
worked that greatest of all miracles, the 
regeneration of the human soul, 


“But what of the dark places where the 
light still shines but dimly, or has never 
penetrated? Beside the rivers of the far 
and whence I haye come, thousands wait 
to-day for baptism with no hand to seal 
their foreheads with the sacred . drops 
“How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent?’ 

“O my brethren. shall we go our ways 
filled with joy of life, deaf to the cry 
which mingles with the moanine of the 
great sea? Shall we keep our greetings 
and our ‘happy New-Years’ only for our 
own. I tell you truly that, in the light of 
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the toilsome pilgrimages, 
tortures, the misunderstood penances and 
offerings of those who grovel under the 
load. of sin from which they vainly 
struggle for relief, we know not the alpha- 
bet of sacrifice, 

Though we should ‘trust to God’s mercy 
the darkened souls of those- who thus 
‘ignorantly worship,’ what is to be done 
With their suffering bodies? Old as sin is 
the effete civilization which murders child- 
hood, debases woman, exacts hopeless and 
unrewarded toil, grinds poverty under the 


heel of despotism, Can we imagine’ what: 


it is to be always hungry,—to come to fear 


death less than the despairing misery of 
living, 
“Wiho aire weto weigh money against 


heart’s blood. Shall our tears flow 
ourown griefs, 
of our joys? Are the arms of our faith and 
prayer too short to reach beyond our own 
hearthstone. Is there one of us all so poor 
or so obscure as to be unrelated to the work 
of the Lord in this New Year of His New 
Century?” 

Miss Lavinia leaned her head upon -her 
hand, 

“I was .a_ fool!” she 
thought it was my year!” 


At the close of the meeting she slipped 


only for 


breathed, “I 


out hastily and went her homeward way 
Entering her own door, she lighted - 


alone, 
a lamp, hung her coat and bonnet care- 
fully away, and, drawing a chair beside the 
table, 
where she had placed it for safe keeping, 
Opening it she read 
through. 


‘TY’ve a great deal. to be thankful for,” 
She. said when she had finished, ‘I’ve got 


the self-inflicted 


our smiles blossom only out | 


it once more slowly 


‘took the Ietter from the drawer | 


this home that was-my dear father’s and 


mother’s before me, enough to eat, and re-- » 


speetable clothes to wear. I’ve work 10 


do and strength to do it with, and some- e 


thing lain by for a rainy day. 
travel the world over, 
would be likely to find bluer skies, 


If I was to 


I don’t suppose I 
Or 2 


ereener grass, or better friends than right — 


here in Reedsville where I was born, I’ve 


stood in my lot and place and been con- 


tented. What do I want of a thousand : 


dollars? I-thought I knew a little while 
ago, but I was mistaken. The Lord knew 
a good deal better when He put 
Uncle John’s heart to leave it to me. 


it into — 
He — 


knew the comfort and blessing it would be — 
to me to have something of my own to — 


give away. 


T sha’n’t give: it all at once—1 want the — 
sweetness of it to last Father used to say | 
that there’s nothing in all the living world — 
that works as well and as cheap aS money | 


interest, It doesn’t have to eat or sleep, 
but goes on earning. night and day, year 
in and year out. I’m going to set my 
thousand dollars earning for the Lord! 


° 


Then it won’t make any difference vont 


ya 


: 
; 


* 
, 
: 


c 


-or slack, for I shall 


ness? 


pillow counting 
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the price of coal or meat, or if the roof 
needs shingling, or whether work is plenty 
always have some- 
thing to help along the Lord’s work. What 
have I ever done to deserve such happi- 


- 


“And now I must get to bed, for I want 


to be up bright and early to sew on that 


silk dress of Clarisse Walter’s.. She'd be 


disappointed enough if I didn’t get it ready 


for her to start on her trip to Florida next 
Saturday,” 

Miss Lavinia had been for some time 
‘peacefully sleeping, when the heavy bell 
of the town clock pealed out on the frosty 
air, Suddenly awake, she turned on her 
the slow, reverberating 
strokes until the twelfth thrilled fainter 
and fainter into silence, 


“Heavenly Father,’ she prayed, “take this 


- year which I might have kept for myself, 


‘ 


= 


of the lLord!”—In Woman's 


—take all my years and make them'‘years 
Missionary 


Friend. 


spoken by the conductor of an evening 


anything should happen, you may be at one 


2 


car, and the 


enced brakemen who sometimes put 


‘ 


“KHEP YOUR LANTHRN BY YOU.” 


somewhat — sharply 


The words were 


train. ‘“‘Keep your lantern by you. If 
end of the car and your lantern at the 
other.” The brakeman was a new hand, 
who had just come on duty. The con- 
ductor met him at the rear end of the last 
above words were spoken. 
We glanced forward as the brakeman 
‘passed toward the front end; there, to our 
surprise, we saw his lantern hung .up in a 
corner. 

While he was taking it down and Ssus- 
pending it from his arm, instead of from 
the hook in the corner, we began to think. 
We thought of others besides inexperi- 
their 
lamps where they would be of little use in 


an emergency. Liki 
There are people who make a profession 


of religion who seem like shining lights in 
the church, but who do not take their re- 
ligion with them in their daily life. They 
leave the lantern hung up somewhere 


where it can do them little good in a 


special hour. There are young people who 
go to places where they cannot take their 
religion with them. And then, how shail 
they be prepared to help others who are in 
danger? How shall they give them light to 
‘guide them or help them out of trouble, if 
their light is away in some other place 
when the emergency arises? 

“Ye are the light of the world,” Jesus 
said to His disciples; but they who are to 
give light to the world must bear their 
light about with them. ‘Let your light 
so shine before men,” again said the 
Saviour, “that they, seeing your good 
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works, may glorify your Father which is in. 
Heaven.”’ 

Do not forget that if we neglect- to” let 
our lights shine brightly they are in danger 
of being put out entirely, and other light- 
bearers put into our places.—Northern Ad- 
vocate. 


DON’T “ANSWHR BACK.” 
The habit of “answering back” is as re- 
prehensible in grown people as in children, 
and should be suppressed by every person 
anxious to lead a peaceable and_ har- 
monious life. 

The household in which eaeh member 
strives for the last word in the argument, 
is most anxious to maintain an indepead- 
ent course of action, is afraid lest he 
should be imposed upon, is not a happy 
household, nor ean it ever become such a 
one. It is an odious place to visit, and the 
separate individuals that compass it can 
always have a pleasanter atmosphere and 
time somewhere else; yet it is but seldorn 
that any one will give up the habit, or, as 
a whole, reform and institute a new order 
of things. 

There is but one way to produce a last- 
ing result, and that is to “withhold your 
tongue” on each and every occasion when 
bitter or sharp words arise to the surface. 


The old adage, “It takes two to make a 
quarrel,” is invariavly true, and, while 
Silence is an aggravating response to an 


irritating remark, its effect is inevitable. 

The temptation to repudiate an unjust 
accusation is strong; but if it is unjust, it 
will be regretted more than if a quarrel 
resulted, in which both parties lost their 


She who will inwardly determine to 
“withhold her tongue’ from ill-natured re- 
marks, from unkind suggestion, from bitter 
retort, from nagging, will begin a revolu- 
tion in her own home. Do not wait for 
some one else to start the movement; 
have the joy in your own soul that you 
have planted the seeds of happiness your- 
self. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GOD. 


A missionary in Japan tells of a little 
heathen girl who went to Sunday~ School 
twice, and going home, said to her heathen 
srandmother: “The God in Sunday School 
is very different from my God. I have to. 
go to the temple to pray to my God, but 
this God they have in Sunday School you 
can pray to when you are warm in bed, cr 
most any time and he can hear you just as 
well, But there is one thing I don’t like: 
He can see you all the time everywhere, 
and sometimes I should think that would 
be quite inconvenient,”’—Missionary Rerirw 
of the World. 
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A RECIPE. 


Wouldst thou be wretched? 
way; 

Think but of self and self alone, all day; 

Think of thy pain, thy grief, thy loss, thy 
care— 

All that thou hast to do, or feel, or bear. 

Think of thy good, thy pleasure, or thy 
gain, 

Think only of thyself—'twill not be vain. 


"Tis an easy 


Wouldst thou be happy? Take an easy 


way; 

Think of those round thee—live for them 
all day. 

Think of their pain, their loss, their grief, 
their care; 

All that they have to do, or feel, or bear 

Think of their pleasure, of their good, 
their gain; 

Think of those round thee—it will not be 
in vain. 


PRESIDENT LOUBET AND HIS 
MOTHER 


On a walking trip in France the Rey. 
A. N, Cooper, an English clergyman. 
stopped at Montelimar, whither President 
Loubet goes to spend his holiday time. 


Mr. Cooper’s hotel at Montélimar over- 


looked the market-place. By six o’clock 
the morning after his arrival the noise out- 
side told him that the stalls were in prepa- 
ration for business. As he looked from 
his window the sight of a top hat in the 
midst of so many white caps attracted his 
attention, and he had no difficulty in 
recognizing beneath it the features of the 
President of France, 


Presently a little market cart drove up, 
in which was seated a little old woman, 
and beside her a country fellow in a blue 
blouse. Monsieur Loubet immediately went 
up to the cart, and lifted the little old 
woman down and kissed her. He and 
the countryman unloaded the cart of its 
greenery, poultry and butter, and then 
the president gave his arm ‘to the old 
woman and led her to the stall—which 
the countryman had piled up with the 
stuff— and with his own hands put up the 
umbrella which was to shield her from the 
sun. They chatted together for a few 
minutes; then the president raised ~ his 
hat respectfully and walked away toward 
his own house, 


Soon after Mr. Cooper, hearing a waiter 
outside his door, inquired of him if that 
was the president, 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter; 
there stands his mother.” 

“However, I took it,’ said Mr. Cooper, 

“as the best sermon on honoring one’s 
parents that I had ever come across.’— 
Exchange, 


“and 


ines 
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A traveler on one of the great railway 
trunk lines, last Summer, observed a 
young woman who sat near him rise to 
leave the train when it stopped at a large 
town. The conductor and brakeman hur- 
ried to help her from the car, and when 
she stood on the platform every trainman 
and employee present, from station master 
to the black porter, welcomed her with a 
smile and lifted hat. 

The traveler, struck by the marked re- 
spect, and even affection, in their manner, 
looked closely at the girl ‘as the train rolled 
by. She was not very young, was plainly 
dressed; she was slightly lame, but had a 
homely, sweet, womanly face. 


“Who is that?’ he asked of the brake 


man; “the daughter of some railway of- 
ficial?” 

“That?” said the man, with kindling 
face: “that is our Jenny.” 


“Our Jenny’s”’ story 
traveler, was briefly this: She was the 
daughter of an officer of the road. She 
had been an invalid from birth. On the 
journeys which she was compelled to make 
on the trains the men in charge, touched 
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with pity, were very kind and gentle to 4 


the weak and crippled child. It was her 


one contact with the outer world, and — | 


their kindness filled her heart with grati- 
tude to them. 

A few years ago she recovered almost 
entirely from the disease which had s0 
long made her helpless in a sudden and 
unexpected way. She believed the im- 


provement to be by God’s special interpo- 
sition in her fayour, and vowed to give 


her life to His service. 

It was natural that she should think of 
her friends, the trainmen, and try to bring 
them to Him. She 
visited their wives, knew every child- and 
baby, and taught them to love her. 

She did what she could to help each man 
to more comfort and happiness in the 
world; she persuaded many of those who 
were acquiring bad habits to give up 
liquor; and, at last, she prayed with them, 
gathered them into 
preached to them. 

“She is like a pure, holy child,” said one 
with tears in his eyes. “She speaks of 
Jesus as no preacher ever has gone for 
me, ” 

Her work extended year after year. 
remarkable and helpful was her influence 
that the diretors of several of the south- 
ern roads gave her a perpetual free pass 
over their lines. She gave up her whole 


life to the service of the trainmen and — 


their families. The result proved what 
can be accomplished by one person with- 


out high mental gifts who is wholly in. 


earnest in her work.—Youth’s Companion, 


gave them _ books, 


little» meetings and 
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ROY’S TEMPTATION. 
BY CHARLES STELL. 


Roy Greenwood is the son of poor 
parents, and it is not often that a nickel 
finds its way into his hands, except on 
Sunday, when his father sometimes gives 
him one to put into the missionary box. 

Roy frequently sees other boys spend 
money for candy and playthings, but it is 
a difficult matter for his father to earn 
money enough to provide for his family, 
and he cannot afford to give Roy money 
for candy and toys. 

One Sunday, not very long ago, as Roy 
was starting for Sunday School, his father 
said, “Here, Roy, is a nickel for you 10 
put into the missionary box.’ It was a 
bright, new coin, and it looked very pretty 
to Roy as he took it; and the thought 
came into his mind, I wish it was mine. 

As he walked along Roy kept taking the 
nickel out of his pocket to look at-it; and 
every time he saw it he wished more and 
more that it had been given him to spend. 

While he was in school he thought 
about the nickel, and kept calculating how 
many marbles it would buy. Just before 
the ‘teacher said, ‘Roy Green- 
wood, will you take the missionary box 
around the class, please?” 

Roy took up the collection, and after 
the other boys and girls had put in their 
money, he pretended to drop his nickel in 
the box, and went back to his seat. The 
teacher had gone to the library, and the 
other children were looking at _ their 
Sunday papers. 

In a very -short time, Roy and his 
conscience had quite a conversation to- 
gether. “The nickel will buy fifty 
marbles,’ said Roy. “It would help to 
buy Bibles and papers to send to whe 
heathen,’ responded conscience. “But I 
want some marbles, and no one will 
know about it,’ said Roy. 

“Yes, God will know,” 
science. 

After school was dismissed Roy went to 


replied con- 


church, and then home with the rest of 


the family, but how miserable he was all 
the remainder of the day; the nickel 
seemed to lie in his pocket like a weight; 
he felt it all the time. 

When his parents and sisters sang some 
hymns he could not join in them, for there 
was something in his throat which felt as 
if the nickel was there. In the evening 
his father read a chapter from the Bible 
sin and its results, 
Roy left his seat and went and stood et 
his mother’s side and put one of his hands 
on her shoulder. As Mr. Greenwood went 
on reading, Mrs. Greenwood heard Roy 
sobbing bitterly. 
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“What is the matter witb you, my boy,” 
She asked; but Roy buried his face on her 
breast and wept more bitterly. “Are 
you sick, my dear?” asked the mother. 
“No, mamma.” “What is the matter with 
you then?” But Roy could only answer 
by tears and sobs. 


Roy went to his bed, a inicereaple 1n- 
happy little boy. His ‘sisters were soon 
fast asleep, but he tossed around in bed, 
and could neither sleep nor rest; a number 
‘of times he was on the point of calling to 
his mother and confessing his sin. After 
a time he heard his father locking the 
doors. 


“Now,” said he, “papa and mamma are 
coming to bed, and if I do not tell 
mamma, I shall lie awake all night.” 


Roy sat up in bed, and in a faint voice 


called, “Mamma!” “What is - it, my 
boy?” Mrs. Greenwood asked, pleasantly. 
“Will you come into my room for a 


moment, please?” His mother entered the 
chamber and he asked her for a drink of 


water; she gave it to him and said, ‘‘Is 
that all you want, dear?’’ 
“No, mamma,’ answered Roy, “I ean 


not go to sleep until I have told you that 
I have been a thief to-day; papa gave me 
a nickel before I went to Sunday School 
to put into the missionary box, and I 
kept it.” 
Roy’s mother sat upon the bed, and 
spoke to him in a grieved manner, and 
then told him to get out of bed and pray 
at her knees, and confess his sin to God. 
“Hor though God knows all about it,” 
she said, “He commands us to confess our 
Sins to Him and ask His forgiveness.’’ 


Roy knelt at his mother’s knee, and in 
broken sentences, mingled with tears, 
confessed his sin, and asked God to for- 
give him. When he had finished he asked, 
“Mamma, will you be afraid to trust me 
after what I have done to-day?” 


““No, my boy, I shall not; I think you 
have- had a lesson to-day which you’ will 
always remember; but you must not for- 
get to pray daily that God will shield you 
from temptation. 


“Good-night, my boy, and God _ bless 
you,’ and his mother kissed him and then 
went to her own room to pray for him. 
In a short time she returned and looked at 
Roy; he was sleeping, his head _ resting 
upon his right hand; the tears . still 
glistening in his eyes but the troubled 
look had vanished from his face, and he 
was in a happy and peaceful sleep. 


The following Sunday Roy put the new 
nickel into the missionary box. He has 
frequently told his mother since that he 
would not be a thief again, and suffer in 
his mind as he suffered that Sunday for 
all the marbles and tops in the world.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 
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Schemes West. 


Receipts for 


November. 30th November. | Poreign Missions. ..$1,923,42 $27,626.40 | 
Hcme Missicn Fd..$4,286.56 $30,369.59 | Home Missions.... 711.13 4,697.75 ~ 
Augmentation Fa.. 522.16 3,024.77 | Augmentation...... 149.51 1 847.53 
Foreign Missn. Fd.. 2,750.22 29,332.41 | Coliege... ......... 290.322 4,794.20 
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If one waits to find ~perfection in 
friend, he will probably wait long, and live 
and die unfriended at last. The fine art of 

‘living, indeed, is to draw. from each 
person his best. Friendship is in itself as 
fine an art as is paintin‘s or music or 
-sculpture.—Lilian Whiting. 
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No cheating nor bargaining will ever get 
a single thing out of nature’s ‘establish- 
ment” at half-price. DO we want to be 
strong?—we must work. To be hungry ?— 
We must starve. To be happy?—we must 
be kind. To be wise?—we must look and 
think.—Ruskin. 
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LIVING AT OUR BEST. 


Do not try to do a great thing; you may 
waste all your life waiting for the oppor- 
tunity which may never come. But since 
little things are always claiming your at- 
tention, do them as they come, from a 
great motive, fer the glory of God, to win 
His smile of approval, and to do good to 
men. It is harder to pl<d on in obscurity, 
acting thus, than to stand on the high 
places of the ficld, within the view of all, 
and to do deeds of valor at which rival 
armies Stand still to gaze. But no-~ such 
act goes without the swift recognition 
and the ultimate recompense of Christ, 

To fulfil faithfully the duties of your 
station; touse to the uttermost the gifts of 
your ministry; to bear chaffing annoyances 
and trivial irritations as martyrs bore the 
pillory and stake; to find the one noble 
trait in people who try and molest you; to 
put the kindest construction on ‘unkind 
acts and words; to love with the love of 
God even the unthankful and eyil; to be 
content to be a fountain in the midst of a 
wild valley of stones, nourishing a few 
lichens and wild flowers, cr now and again 
a thirsty sheep; and to do this always, 
and not for the praise of man, but for the 
Sake of God—this makes a great life.—F. 
B. Meyer. 


A tree will lie as it falls, but it will fall 
as it leans. And the great question every 
one should bring home toa himself is this: 
“What is the inclination of my soul? Does 
it, with all its affections, lean towards God 
or away frem Him?’—J. J. Gurney. 

yWe should receive our thoughts as guests, 
and treat our desires as children.—Chinese 
Proverb. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE TRUTH OF THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL—By 
Rev. Principal Falconer, Halifax, Publish- 
ed by the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., New York, It is to present to 
young men, students and others, reasons 
for believing in the Apostolic Gospel. It 


is divided into twenty “studies” of seven 


days each, After an introductory “study” 
on the “Attitude and Sources” there are 
ten ‘Studies’ of seven days each on “The 
Phenomena of the New Testament”’—Then 
five studies on “The New Testament Ex- 
planation of These Phenomena—The Aposto- 
lie Gospel’ and lastly four “Studies” on 
“The Credibility cf the Apostolic Gospel.” 

Some of the “Studies” under the ‘“‘Phe- 
nomena of the New Testament” are—The 
Rise of a New Brotherhood—A Fellowship 


«of Love to Christ—The hope of the Brother- 


P Life—ot 


McCully of Truro. 


phases of our work, 


hood—The Christian Ideal of Domestic 
Public Life, &c. It is a neat 
volume of 150 pages, packed with know- 
ledge and thought. Price 60 cents. Post- 
paid 65 cents. It is a welcome addition to 
popular Apologetics in these days when 
everything is tested, tried as by fire, 

@ 


A CoRN OF WHEAT. The life of Rev. W. 
J. McKenzie of Korea, by Miss E, A. 
Published by the West- 
minister Co., Toronto. Pages 290, is an 
interesting story of a brief but grand life. 
He was our pioneer in Korea, For the 
study of the rare and beautiful life of self 
devotion, and for his work, ard for the 
fact that he was our own, the book should 
be in every Sabbath School Library. 


REAPERS IN MANY FYEeLps, a survey of 
our Home and Foreign Work. It consists 
of twenty-six different articles, written by 
different ministers upon the fields and 
It is published by 
the Westminister Co, for the Assembly’s 
Committee on Young People’s Societies 
and is sold at cost, 25 cents in paper and 


ADVERTISING 
BRAINS 
arn up to $16,000 a Year 


There is a great demand for young 
74 menand women trained foradvertising 
m work. Advertisement writers receive 
4 good salaries. You can begin at $25 
4 weekly. The I. C. S. course in Ad 
fe vertising is the best and will fit you { 
Pan for a first-class position. : s\ 


Send for Advertising Booklet 

ie International Corrospen, 

BOO, fee Séhools, Bay ismy iff: 
“> SsorantonyPa 


Priestley’s Pannean 
Cloth. 

The Fashionable Dress Goods 

For The Coming Season 


For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


CLERICAL TYPES,—and Typical ELpErs 
AND DEAcons—are two books by James M. 
Campbell, D. D, (Hamish, Man.) the 
forme: 217 pages, the latter 137 pages 
each $1.00. There are twenty clerical types 
and twenty typical elders and deacons, 
Among the former are—A_ successful 
preacher—_A Popular Preacher—A Plodding 
Parson—A Spiritual Preacher—A Regular 
Hustler—A Liberal Preacher—A Doctrinal 
Preacher—A Book Worm—A. Fighting Par- 
son—A, Ministerial Greatheart—A Minis- 
terial Wreck, &c—Then there is—An 
Ideal Deacon—A WLoquacious Deacon—A 
Silent Deacon—A Chronic Grumbler—A 
Manly Elder—A Critica] Elder—A Hopeful 
Hider—A Troubler in Israel—A _ Peace- 
maker,—&c. These books are published by 
the Funk and Wagnalls Co. 


MISSIONARY READINGS FOR MISSIONARY 
PROGRAMMES,—By Belle M. Brain, Publish- 
ed by the Fleming H. Revell Co, Price 
60 cents. Pages 235, Consists of selections, 
striking incidents from well-known Mission- 
ary books, on India, Formosa, the South 
Seas, &c. One of them—‘How Bangkah 
was Taken,” is from “Far Formosa” a story 
of Dr, Geo. L, Mackay, 
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An admirable food, with all 
its naturai qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 
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and Economical. 


In all things it is better to hope than 1o 
despair.—Goethe. 


Next to love, sympathy is the divinest 
passion of the human heart.—Burke. 


To be angry is to revenge the faults of 
others upon ourselvyes.—Alexander Pope. 


Sorrow is only one of the lower notes in 
the oratorio of our blessedness—A. Jd. 
Gordon, 


Be always employed about some rational 
thing, that the devil find thee not idle— 
Jerome. 


Long life is denied us; therefore let us 
do something to show that we have lived. 
—Cicero. 


By the faithful plying of the shuttle of 
daily duty we weave white raiment fon 
the soul. 


Courtesy is one of the cheapest exercises 
of virtue; it costs even less than rudeness. 
—J, A. James. 


When thou prayest, rather let thy heart 
be without words than thy words without 
heart.—Bunyan. 


He that reigns within himself, and rules 
his passions, desires, and fears, is more 
than a king.—Wilton. 


We are more heavily taxed by our idle- 
ness, pride and folly than by government. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


In the spiritual world a man is measured 
not by his genius, but by his likeness to 
God.—_F. W. Robertson. 


First keep thyself in peace, and then 
shalt thou be able to make peace among 
others.—Thomas @ Kempis. 


A man’s virtue should not be measured 
by. his occasional exertions, but by his 
ordinary doings.—Blaise Pascal. 


The higher life consists in learning not 
So much how to enjoy manfully as how to 
suffer manfully—Ivan Paton. 


The best way for a man to get out of a 
lowly position is to be conspicuously effec- 
tive in it.—Rev. Dr. John Hall. 


There is only one real failure in life pos- 
sible. and that is, not to be true to the 
best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 


True goodness is like the glow-worm in 
this, that it shines most when no eyes, 
except those of Heaven, are upon it-— 
Hare. 
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You help a man 
strengthen his faith. 
proportion as you 
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You injure him in 
weaken it—J. D. WW 

Kilburn. ye 
Ten thousand of the greatest faults in 

our neighbours are of less consequence to ! 

us than one of the smallest in ourselves. 

— Whately. a Am 


Count no duty too little, if it come in thy ¥ 
way, since God thinks so much of it as to 
send his angels to guard thee in it.—ev. 
Mark Guy Pearse. 
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Everything that happens to us leaves 
some trace behind; everything contributes 
imperceptibly to make us what ws are.— 
Goethe. | 

Wheresoever the search after truta Py 
begins, there life begins. Wheresoever (¢ 
that search ceases, there life ceases.—/ohn Me 


Ruskin. 


Sense shines with a double lustre when ye 
it is set in humility. An able and yet (> 
humble man is a jewel worth a kingdom.— yg. 
William Penn. = 

You can put into a minute of time only 
just so much manual labour, but you can add ; 
to the same minute thought and love.— 
James Freeman” Clarke. vy: 

For two years two sisters in Edinburgh, P 
one a teacher and the other a milliner, 9 
have supported a third sister, who is a 
missionary in Africa. 


y 
We make provisions for this life as if it Ne 
were never to have an end, and for ths 
other life as though it were never to haye 
a beginning.—Joseph Addison. 


Observe what direction your thoujnts. Ry 
and feelings most readily take when you 2 
are alone, and you will then form a toler- vt 


ably correct opinion of your real self.— 
Bengel. 


Ah! if preachers did but realize what a. 
Sunday service may be to those ready ‘to 
faint under the load of life, they would 
take more pains to be encouraging.— 
Jonathan Merle. 
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Prayer should be just what one feels, just 
what one thinks, just what one needs; and 
it should stop the moment it ceases to be 
the real expression of the need, the thought, Ae 
and the feeling.—H. W. Beecher. we 


Vigilance is in watching opportunity; tact § 
and daring in seizing upon opportunity; WW 
force and persistence in crowding oppor- yy 
tunity to the utmost of possible achieve- Yq; 
ment.—Austin Phelps. $i 
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St. Findrew’s College Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day Schoo! for Boys. 
NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 
College property in Rosedale. SEPARATE RESIDENOCH 
for juniors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal 
live in Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received 
from eight yearsand up. Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Spring Term commenced Jan. 30, 1905, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
: Principal. 


LORONTO, ONT. 


A Strong School. None better in Camada. 
pen entire year. Students admitted at any time. 

— Magnificent Catalogue Free. — 
W. J. BULIOTT, Principal, 495 Yonge St. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor 
of your liberties; write its precepts on 
your hearts and practice them in your 
lives. To the influence of this book we 
are indebted for the progress made in true 
civilization, and to this we must look as 
our guide in the future—U. 8S. Grant. 


A preacher told a despondent young 
parishioner to “look on the bright side.’ 
“But there is no bright side,’’ renlied ‘the 
despondent one. “Then, my boy,” said 
the cheery parson, ‘you must polish up the 
dark side.’’ 


No sin is small. It is a sin against an 
infinite God, and may have consequences 
immeasurable. No grain of sand is small 
in the mechanism of a watch—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Idle men tempt the devil to tempt them. 
—CO. H. Spurgeon. lyons 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


CUR OWN (see Assembly Minutes ) 
Prepares for the University and better 
repares for Life.: 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 


an Influence for goodin the Home, in the Church 
in Social Life. 
Write for Calendar: 
MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., LL.D. President. 


St. Margaret's College, Terento 


_A Boarding and Day Schooi in the. finest residentia§ 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. ; 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocutton and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady, 
Principal GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. ~ 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 

2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
SRULES AND FORMS” New Edition 

Leather, 75 cts. - 


Wesolicii the business of Manufacturers, En 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability o 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges modes 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upom 


request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 3 


Cloth, 50 cts. 


Reasonable 
Jewellery 
Repairing 


Our prices are the lowest in the city, 


and this fact, coupled with fire work, 
accounts for the enormous expansion of 
our repair departments, We can save 
you money on your repairing. Send yours 
by mail. 


Wanless & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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The church year. will close on the 28th 
day of this month, February. All con- 
_tributions for the Schemes to be included 
in this year’s accounts must be in the hands 
of the treasurers in Halifax and Toronto, 
on or before that date. It is too early yet 
to know how the various Funds will close, 
but this much is certain, that an earnest 
vigorous effort will be necessary on the 
part of all to bring them out square. 


There are about two hundred and thirty 
thousand members in the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, professed followers of 
Christ, “Soldiers of The King”’—How easy 
it would be for them to bring out all these 


‘Schemes at the end of the month with the 


balance on the right side, and to double 
the work in every department. 


There is one point that should be well 
pondered viz., that the chief part of what 
most of the members of our Church do for 
Jesus. Christ, in the way of extending His 
Kingdom in the world, is done through the 
various Schemes of the Church, It does 

“not seem a very great deal for so many 
pledged followers to do. 


These hundreds of thousands are the repre- 
sentatives of Christ in Canada 


as are .the armies in Manchuria the 
representatives of the Mikado and the 
Ozar, On them Christ depends, to the 


measure of their ability, for the winning 
af the world from the power of evil, The 
question for each one of this great army is 
whether he is doing what he might ar 
should do in view of what Christ has done 
_ for him. 


What is given to help support our 
Ohureh work in our own land is given to 
Christ, but it is in a large measure for our 
It is richly returned even in 
temporal things. The difference, in pros- 
perity and safety, between a country 
whose newer settlements, filling with immi- 
grants from ali lands, are left ta the mercy 


_of the gambling hell, the saloon and the 


this deficit at the. beginning 


as really” 


brothel, and the country where the mission- 
ary and the church are everywhere found is 
far greater than the cost of these missions 
and churches, “A missionary is worth a 
dozen policemen,” said one in the Yukon who 
knew. Every man who thus helps. to 
extend the sway of righteousness makes his 
county safer and more prosperous and he 
himself shares the benefit. 


The Foreign Mission work, EH. D., has 
had a good year in all its fields, The war 
has made necessary a slightly increased ex- 
penditure in Korea, but the work has gone 
on, the missionaries and mission premises 
have been safely preserved. The _ givers 
Bast will remember the effort of two years 
ago to remove the debt on this Scheme and 
will not allow it to return. 


The Foreign Mission Fund, West, began 
the year with a considerable deficit, The 
receipts for the previous year had been 
larger than ever before, but the re-oeccupa- 
tion of Honan, the erection and repair of 
buildings injured or destroyed by ‘the 
Boxérs, increased the expenditure, Besides 
of the year, 
there was the steady progress of the work 
in all the fields, which simply means tnat 
God is prospering our work, and entrusting 
to us greater responsibilties. 


Christ’s own command jis the great 
authority for our mission work at home and 
abroad. If any object to Missions, Home 
or Foreign, they must settle the contro- 
versy with Him. There are other reasons 
that have weight. Missions have brought 
to us all that is best in. our lives, and 
gratitude for that should lead us to, do 
what. we can to give the same_ good to 
others, The need of multitudes who 
know not the true God, ealls for our cow- 
passion and help, but the great reason, 
which there can be no evading or setting 
aside, is the direct positive command wf 
Jesus Christ, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
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the month of 


January has been con- 


gregational meetings, A thousand of them, ° 


more or less, have been held. Most of them, 
so far as can be learned, have been of an 
encouraging nature. Some are in growing 
communities, are increasing rapidly and 
all is bright and hopeful. Some are slowly 
decreasing as families move away and to 
the minister and his helpers each year 
brings discouragement. But it is all God’s 
work and if some places are more dis- 
couraging than others because of these 
conditions, then as in an army, they re- 
quire greater faith and heroism, and need 
trusty veterans who do not easily yield, 
He promises strength as the day is and 
when final victory comes for righteousness, 
as come it must, then the faithful and 
successful will in many cases be those who 
held what seemed ta human eye the for- 
lorn hope, ‘The very discipline’ will 
develop the grander character in faith 
and purpose. The multitude that excelied 
in the vision of the Patmos seer, came 
out of great tribulation, and the brightest 
and best, the humblest and most heroic, 
the strongest in faith and love, will be 
those who met and mastered adverse con- 
ditions, looking not at the seen and tem- 
poral, but the unseen and eternal. 


In trying to bring out the Schemes ef the 
Church square at the close of the year, do 
not forget that the Foreign Mission Fund 
Started the year handicapped with several 
thousand dollars of debt caused in part by 
the reoccupation of Honan the previous 
year and the erection and repairs of 
Mission buildings in place of those injured 
or destroyed by the Boxers, 
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When appeals come. for missions that 
claim to be doing something new for any 
country, remember that our own missious 
are doing for the converts as much as any 
other missions can do in these lands, In 
India we are teaching them industry, as 
well aS any so called Industrial Mission 
can do and are providing for the wants of 
the famine stricken more effectually than 
any such mission can do. That any of our 


FEBRUARY | 


people who wish’ to help the heathen can — 


through our own 
missions than through any other 
ponsible agencies 
experience, 


is proven by years of 


} The next few years will be be crucial 
ones in the history of the Northwest, and 
lost ground will be difficult to overtake. 
“Now is the accepted time in a very 
special sense, regarding that great work, 
In addition to the 488 Home Mission 
fields with their 1,314 preaching stations, 


the Home Mission Committee, West, is 
carrying on work among the foreign 
populations. Their efforts have 


sreaty blessed, more especially in connec- 
tion with work among the Galicians and 
Doukhobors, and there are some fifteen - 
young Galicians now in training by vur 
chureh for Christian work among their own 
people, - 


In view of the many opportunities of 
service opening up before our Macao 
Missionaries, it is desired that all 
Chinese §. S. collections and any other 
moneys for that mission be sent in early, 
certainly before Feb. 28, to Dr. Warden. . 


One new book that should be ‘n every ; 


irres- 


besn 


the | 


home in our church is “Reapers in Many ~ 


Wields,” 
minister Co., Toronto, and you will receive 
a copy in paper or cloth, postpaid. It gives 
a brief history of all departments of our: 
mission work at home and abroad, with a 
history of each mission field. It consists 


of twenty-six different articles by a num- 
ber of our ministers. 


of mission work that has yet appeared. 
The Committee on Young Peoples’ Socie. 
ties has had it prepared, 
ed for gain. 


7 


Send 25 or 50 cents to the West- e 


It is the best sum- 
mary of the history of our different lines 


It is not publish- — 
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the New Year, 
-eongregation after 
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SOME NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


As stated in a previous issue there were 
thirty-five responses to the prize offer for 
“Home Mission Stories.” The first prize 
was awarded to “In Search of a Sabbath” 
by Mrs.°Annie L. Jack, of Chateauguay, P. 
Q., published in last issue, The second 
prize was awarded to—Not to -be Minis- 
tered Unto” by Rev, John Cormie of 
Birtle, Man., given in this issue. 


We regret very much to state that Rev. 
W. L. Macrae, our missionary, who for 
eighteen years has done such good work in 
Trinidad, has been obliged, on the ground 
of health, to resign. Some months ago, 
by doctor’s orders, he tried a change for a 


time, but the result was not wholly 
satisfactory. 
One recent event, a rare one in our 


church, was the final closing of Chalmer's 
Church, Halifax, on the first Sabbath of 
and the disabanding of the 
an active history of 
a lree 


more than sixty years. It was 
Chureh, dating from 1843. Hight pastors 


have served with it, the latest, Dr, John 
McMillan, for more than twenty years. In 
former days it was a thronged centre, but 


-the outward trend of pepulation made this 


step at length necessary. Other congrega- 
tions will be gainers, but many a precious 
memory. will cling to the old walls. 


Three St, John, N. 
New Year gifts from Providence in the 
shape of new ministers, On Dec. 27th, 
29th, B0th respectively, Revs. H. R, Reed, 
BH. A, Wicher, and A. A. Graham, late of 


. Bathurst N. B., Kobe, Japan, and Petrolea, 


Year. 
“Rev. Dr. Wardrop, 


pastor, 


were inducted into 
and St: David's, 


good men all, 
Stephens, 


Ont., 
Carleton, St. 


and began their work on New Year's 
morning, 
Knox Church, Ottawa, celebrated its 


dinmond jubilee the first week of the New 


It was a product of the disruption. 
its first pastor, from 
1844 to 1860, was present, and dispensed the 
communion in the afternooon of Sabbath 


8th Jan. Rev. Prof. McLaren, the second 
pastor, was present and preached in the 


morning and Prof. Ballantyne, another 


in the evening, & ~ 


B. congregations had 
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The above recalls an event still more 
rare. The congregation of Maitland, N. §,, 
Which celebrated jts centenary a tee years 
ago, had seven pastors in its hundred years 
of history, and the five of them who were 
living and present gathered -in solemn 
devotional service in the church-yard. by 
the grave of the two who were 


living 
beyond, 


It was a sad New Year week for Rey. 
Mr. McCusker and his brave little congrezga- 
tion at St, Louis de Gonzague, Que.,for their 


church was burned on the 6th Jan. 


—_. _. 


After thirty-six years in the one con- 
gregation, Rey. Donald J. McLean has been 
compelled, from spinal injuries received in 
a fall last autumn, to resign the charge of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont. Thani. 
fulness for sa long and successful a pas- 
rate and sympathy for the worker thus 
laid aside, helpless and suffering, 


Thirty years of work together as. minis- 
ter and people was celebrated by College 
St. Presbyterian Church and Rev. Dr. 
Gilray on evening of 5 Jan. ult. It hag 
‘been his only congregation and he has been 
its only pastor, Together from the beginn- 
ing they have met and overcome their 
difficulties and the result is the large con- 
gregation of to-day, 7 


Cooke’s Church, Toronto. has undertaken 
the support of Miss Goodfellow, a former 


member of the Church, in the foreign 
field. — : : = 
'MeNab St. Church, Hamilton in accept- 


ing the resignation of its venerable pastor, 
Rey. Dr. Fletcher, after thirty-two years 
together retains him as pastor Emeritus, 


At the Synod of Manitoba and the North- 
west, held at Winnipeg a few weeks aga, 
Dr. Carmichael announced that he was 
aiming at securing forty special contribu- 
tions of $250 each for three yénrs from 


congregations and individuals for the 
support of as many mission fields. He 
stated recently in the Presbyterian that 


the forty limit had been reached and they 
were pushing forward to greater things. 


52 
FIRST CONFERENCE ON UNION. 


From 20—22 December ult., large repre- 
sentative committees of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational Churches 
met at Toronto to consider the question of 
union,The Presbyterian Committee number- 
ed about fifty. Of the three together ine 
number, aS with the Infant Church at 
Jerusalem, “was about one hundred and 
twenty’—and the same Spirit seemed 


present as of old. To most of them the 
meeting was a surprise. “Power” was the 
word frequently used in describing Lt 


Some when they came were strongly Oppos- 
ed to union, but at the close the Con- 
ference was unanimous in the decision 
that the only course’ open was to go for- 
ward, slowly and carefully, of course, and 
only as fast and far‘as the membership of 
the different churches will approve. 


On the first day, the Committees 
separately. On the second day, they 
jointly for conference in the morning and 
afternoon sessions, and separately in the 
evening. On the third day they met again 
together and appointed five sub-committees 
on;—1. Doctrine,—2. Polity,—3. The Min- 
istry,—4. Administration,—5. Law. iThese 
five committees will carry on, chiefly hy 
correspondence, the work assigned to them, 
each seeking to find a common ground of 
agreement in its own department, ~he 
whole to be submitted to a future meeting 
of the Conference, 


met 
met 


WOMEN’S HOME MISS. SOC. 


We have received from the office of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, Toronto, 
directions for organizing Auxiliaries and 
‘mission bands in congregations. The first 
mentioned is—‘‘Secure the approval of the 
pastor ag Moderator of Session, Tien 
ag there are yet no presbyterials notify 
the Office of the W. H._M. S. Toronto, for 

directions as to organization, 


The Society also states that its organ—_. 


The Pioneer and the Record give com- 
plete. and accurate information regarding 
Home Missions in the Northwest, and that 
helpful maps of Manitoba and the Terri- 
tories may be obtained from the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior at Ottawa, or at 
the C.P.R, Offices in Montreal or Toronto, 


The .W, H. M. S, also sends the Gospel _ 
of warm clothing to the Northwest. 


Some 
of the strangers, Galicians and others, who 
come in are very poor, and unprepared for 
a Northwest winter. For particulars re- 
garding boxes of clothing, write the Cen- 
tral Office, Toronto. If money is raised 
better send that than spend it on clothing 
to send. It can be expended to better 
advantage, 


MINISTERS OBITUARY. 


On the 4th of Jan, ult., Rev. John Frank . 
lin Forbes passed to his rest at his home 


-FEBRUARY — 


in Sydney, C. B. in the 71st year of his aga. -~ 
He was born in Pictou Co., N.S. 2nd Feb.,. 


1834, received his education in Guysboro 
Truro and Halifax, in Knox College, 
Toronto and in Princeton Seminary. fe 
was ordained 27 Feb., 1867, as pastor of 
Union Centre and Lochaber, Pictou Presby- 


tery, where he laboured’ for nineteen 
years. In 1886 he accepted a call to Dur- — 
ham, Pictou, N. S., and from thence eight- 
years later, to. St. Andrew’s  Chureh 


Sydney, C. B., where he was inducted 14 a 


Feb., 1894, Since 1902 Rev. Clarence Me. ~ 
Kinnon has been associated with him in 
the pastorate of the congregation. The 
end eame suddenly. A slight abrasion of 
the hand, blood poisoning, a few days ill- 
ness and another warm, true heart ‘was 
stilled, 


Rey, J. A. Sinclair, principal of ) the 
Regina Industrial School, died in the hospi. 
tal..at ‘Regina, on Sabbath, 15: Jans uit, 
after an operaton . the previous .day for 
appendicitis. The manner of a man he wat 


oa 


= i 
Pa 


if den Re rie 


ae et ee eee 


can best be known by the fact of the Home 


Mission Committee selecting him as one’ of 
the pioneers to the Yukon, “and his work ~ 
there justified their choice. He took both 
his Arts and Theological course at Queen’s, 
was settled for a short time in Hastery 
Ontario, then North, chiefly at Skaguay 
and Bennett, Some five or six years 1g0 
he was appointed principal of the Regina. 
Indian Industfial School in succession to 
the late Rev. A, McLeod: 


1. Sydney. 
2, lnvernuess, Whycocomagh, 13 Mar., 7.30, 
+8... KL Island. 
ig, a ko CT 
5. Wallace, , 
6. Truro: 
7. Halifax, Hx. 
. 8 Lun aud Yurmouth. 
= 9, St. Joho. 
2 10. Miramichi, 
} = Synod- of the Maritime Provinces. 
’ 11, Quebec, Sherbrooke, 14 Mar., 2 p,m. 
os. 12. Moutreal, Knox, 7 Mar. 9.30. 
13. Glengarry. 
ee 14. -Ottawar Otta. St Pauls, 7 Mar, :10°a.m. 
=~ 15, Lan; & Ren. Carleton Pl., Feb. 21, 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Witchester OT Feb. 5 p,m. 
a Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston, 
18, Peterboro,. Peterboro, 7. Mar., 9 a.m. 
18. Whitby, Port Perry, 18 Jan., 10 a.m. 
> 29. Lindsay. 
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. Toronto, 
. Orangeville, 
. Barrie, Barrie, 
, Algoma, 

. North Bay. 

3. Owen Sound, Hampworth 30 \ Jan. 
. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 7@ 
= Gaeiph: 


PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Aluritjme Provinces, 


Toronto, monthly,. 2nd Tues. 
Orangeville 7 Mar;, 10,59. 
28 Keb. 10,80 


Mar, 


Fergus, 20 Mar., p.m.; 21st 


9.380 a.m, f 
Synod of Hamilton. and London, 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 
) Paris; 

. Loudon, St, Thomas, 
. Chatham, Chatham, 7 Mar,, 
; sStratford.. 

. Huron, Seaforth, 17 
. Maitland, Wingham, 7 
. Bruce, 


(-Mar.-10. a.m, 
10 a.m. 


10.30.: 
10 a,m. 


Jan., 
Mar., 


Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Mar., 11 a.m. 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, 


. Superior. 

. Winnipeg, 
- Rock Lake, 
. Portage-la-P,, Feb. 28, 5 p.m. 
. Dauphin, 

. Brandon, 

. Minnedosa. 

- Melita, Carievale, Feb., 
. Regina, Regina, Feb., 
. Qu’Appelle, Indian Head, 17 Feb., 
. Prince Albert. 


Man. Coll., 2nd Tue, bi-mo, 


05. 
05. 
05. 


Synod of British Colwnbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod, 

. Edmonton, 

- Red Deer, Wetaskwin. 

- Macleod, 

. Kootenay, 

. Westminister, 

. Victoria, Nanaimo, Feb. 21. 
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~ soon as it is decided, 


St. Paul's 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
RecorD the date and place of neat meeting as 
also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as carly as possible. 


CALLS FROM 


Tantallon, to Mr. J. G. McKechnie. 

Knox. Ch. Stratford; Ont,.to Mr, R. Mar- 
tin of Hamilton. 

Brooklin and Columbus, Ont., 
Borland of Collingwood. 

Ch: fF hanrilten, = to “Mre-D;-«B; 
Drummond of Knox, St. Thomas, 

Dovercourt Ch. Toronto, to Mr. Jas. Wik 
son of Glencoe, 

Manitoba & Gloucester Ont., to Mr. T, 
Mitchell of Cote des Neiges, 


to Mr. J. H. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 
Clanwilliam, Minnedosa,~13 Dec., Mr. R, 
Bailey. 
West Williams and West Adelaide, Dec., 


Mr, John Moore. 

Elm Creek,-etc. Man. 2 Dec, Mr, G. OG. 
Grant. 

Cypress: River, Man., 22 Dec., Mr. Ri C. 
Pollock, 

St. John, West, N. B., 27 Dec., Mr, H. R. 
Read. 

St. David’s St. John, 80 Dec., Mr, A. A. 
Graham. 

St. Stephen’s, St. John, 29 Dec., Mr. EH, A. 
Wicher. 

Belmore and MelIntosh, 14 Dec., Mr. Jno. 
Radford. 

Markdale 22 Dec, ‘Mr. Alex. Shepherd. 

Westport and Newboro, Dec., Mr, Hugh 


Ferguson. ‘ 
St. Andrew’s, Hamilton, Ont., Dec., Mr. J. 
A. Wilson. 
Kinnear’s Mills, 29 Dec., Dr, Kellock. 
Liou’s Head, 10 Jan., Mr. T. A. Nelson. 
Alton and W. Caledon, 6 Jan,; Mr. D.. 


McKay, 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


St. Giles Ch, Winnipeg, Mr. John Hogg. 

Rothsay and Cotswold, Saugeen Presby., 
Mr. H. Edmison. 

Macnab St. Ch. Hamilton, Dr. Fletcher. 

Sherbrooke, Que. Mr. Wm. Shearer. 

Bala, Barrie Presby., Mr. D. McKay. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED. 


Claresholm Alta, 11 Dec. 
Fort Frances, 8 Jan. ; 
Mount Pleasant, Ont,, 8 Jan. 


HOME MISSION FUND. 


The estimated, amount required to earry 
on the Home Mission work in the western 
section of the church this year js $130,090. 
Up to this date—17th January—only $50,- 
000 have been received, so that prior to 
28th February it is necessary that we 
receive $80,000 to enable us to pay the 
grants to missionaries in full. There does 
not seem to be any reasonable hope of 
securing this amount in the ordinary way, 
from the congregations and Sabbath 
Schools of the church, and unless a num- 
ber of generous friends come to our help 
it may be necessary to decline all applica- 
tions for the opening up of new fields next 
spring. 

We have been dependent heretofore for 
fully one-third of our revenue, upon 
special contributions of $250 each for the 
Support of missionaries in special fields. 
This’ sum is the average amount required 
over and above the contributions of the 
people, to support a missionary,~ To those 
contributing $250, a special field is assign- 
ed and correspondence forwarded to the 
donor as to the progress of the work in 
that particular field. Are there not quite 
& number to whom God-has given the 
ability, wha will come to the help of the 
Committee so that the full amount requir- 
ed may be got before the close of tha 
church year,—28 February, 1905. 

In view of the great increase jn the eost of 
living in recent years, the General Assem- 
bly in June last instructed the Committee 
to put forth an effort with a view. to in- 
creasing the salaries of our missionaries 
by $50 perannum from the 1st of April next, 
At present there does not seem much -hope 
of this being accomplished. In many of 
the fields, especially in western Canada, 
special steps have been taken to increase 
the amount given for the missionaries’ 
Support in the confident expectation that 
the balance required to increase the salary 
by $50 may be got from the church, Many 
of these missionaries are . occupying 
outposts where the isolation is great and 
where the expense of living is much higher 
than in the more settled districts: These 
men are enduring hardships and exercising 
self-denial in the interest of the work of 
the church. They will be greatly en- 
couraged in their work and be in a posi- 
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tion to prosecute it with greater heart and 


hope of success were they free from 
anxiety-in regard to temporal matters. I 


FEBRUARY 


commend the claims of our Home Mission — 


work to our people in the earnest hope that 
many of them may come to our help 9¢- 


fore the close of February.—R, H. W. 


Rev, A. ‘H. Cameron, who laboured the 


past two years at Barkerville, far up in 
the Cariboo region, writes from his new 
field of Rock Creek, Rock Mountain, 
Sidley and Camp McKinney, The first is 
one of the oldest placer mining 
B. C,, now in the hands of the Chinese, 


rounded by small farms, 


camps in’ 


who are getting but little gold, It is sur- 
The second and~’. 


third are farming districts, small holdings — 


among the mountains, Me! Tey was Not- 


long ago a busy mining camp. Tt died 
last . year. The Hill 
through Rock | 
will be*built next year, which will bring 
many labourers. ; 

There is no 
fortable school-house 
My winter outfit is a fur coat and eap, 
leather leggins, herse and ‘saddle. 
heavy grades and canyons in some places 


remind me of the-great hills and canyons~ 


in the Cariboo Creek aad 
Quesnel, 

Before I had conducted a service itn 
Sidley, a man, seventy-four years of age 
and trembling on the verge of the grave, 
went through the district asking people 
to sign his petition for a license to-open a 
saloon, It was strange to see the sig- 


road. at soda 


natures, some of them by those of whom 


it would be least. expected, However, I 
do not believe that the commissioners will 
grant a license. 


there will be a strong force of men work- 
ing on the railroad and the granting of a 


license for a bar would be nothing short — 


of murder, 


~ With its first issue of the New Year, The 
Presbyterian Witness comes in dated Pictou, 
For fifty-seven years it has hailed — 
from Halifax. Dr. Robert Murray still 

D. Stiles — 


Nas: 


edits - it front. Halifax. Rey. 
Fraser manages it in Pictou, Best wishes 
for greater usefulness. , 


church and not a com- 
in all my districts) 


This “is a. county district 
and no call for a saloon, and next spring 


railroad~ passes — 
Mountain and Sidley, and © 


The 
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NOT TO BE MINISTERED UNTO. 
A TALE OF THE NEW WEST, 
By Rey. JouN Cormre, Brrtie, MAN. 


the last week in June. The June rairs 
had been May rains that year, and the 
dry, that followed them had 
-. made the prairie bloom like a gardea, 
_ Even the prairie trail that stretened 
F. 

x 


its length each way as ‘far: as ‘the 
eye could see, was naaking an effort to 


e cover its nakedness beneath a growth (2 
prairie weeds and grasses. In some places 
it had almost succeeded, while in others 
it lay, hot, and dry and dusty, and, like the 
snakes that stretched themselves across it 
_ here and there, might have been basking 
in the hot noon-day sun. The horizon was 
_ far away at every point, and the country 
was so level that the circle of it was 
— almost complete. Within the-circle was a 
sea of grass, as yet scarcely tall enough 
to wave, broken here and there by little. 
islands of willows and poplars, very short, 
_ for the prairie fires had swept over them 
too often to allow them to grow to any 

height and these Jittle bluffs afforded a 

shelter for the birds which fly plentifully 
_ enough over the prairie at cooler seasons 
BS ‘of the day. 

Within the circle, no sign of a living 
: thing was to be seen except a white can- 
. _-vas-covered ox waggon, and it was moving 
$0 slowly that at a distance you could 

not say whether or not there was anything 
-- alive even about it. As it drew nearer 
__ the signs of life ‘multiplied. A yoke of 
very Jean, gaunt, red oxen, with tongue 
-  lolling = painfully, were dragging with 
apparent difficulty the creaking waggon 

On a board doing duty for a seat across 

* the front of the waggon box, sat a young 
man whose bare, boyish face was cut 

deep by lines of great anxiety. He was 

urging the oxen forward with a heavy 
willow switch, which looked as if the 

... most of the original had been worn away 
Be. On: their backs. 
apply his whip—for their endurance ap- 
peared to be reaching the limit—and sat 


: It was a_ blistering day, the last day of 
3 


hot days 


one hand, staring moodily with knotted 
brow at the strip of trail’ between the 


him. 
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search as earnestly and as 


He had almost ceased to . 
with elbow on knee, and head propped by — 


' oxen, which was slowly passing beneath 


~~ 
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“Oh, Jack, do you think we will ever 
get there?” 


It was a woman’s voice, pitifully weak, 
and he started at the sound of it. He 
raised his head quickly, threw the’ worn 
whip across the waggon box, and dis- 
appeared beneath the cover. One side of 
which was open to admit the light breeze . 
of the prairie, and ‘the other drawn to 
keep out the hot rays of the sun. . He fell 
on his knees beside her and put his hamd 


under her throbbing head to ease it from 


the jolting of the wagon over the trail. 
On her face was a bright flush, her lips 


- were swollen and cracked and her breath 


came hot and fast. If his eyes had been 
more experienced, it would have been plain 
to him that the fever of the prairie had 
her in its grasp. 

He remained on his knees beside her 
with his hand under her head, while the 
oxen plodded on and on, step after step, 
each one slower ~than the last, until at 
length they stopped. He moved as if to 
rise-to start them, but bis wife clung to 
118609 Pepe 

“Let them stop for a minute, Jack, I 
am so tired, and the waggon is so rough.”’ 

For many minutes he remained there, 


and then laying her head gently on the 
the 


rude pillow, he rose and went to 
front- of the waggon,. The oxen had 


wandered a few yards off the trail into a 
hollow, where the grass was tall and 
plentiful, and the animals, tired almost to 
death, had lain down in it, and were eat- 
ing what was within reach, 


He jumped to the ground and examined 
the animals with much concern, and then 
as he realized their condition he began to 
hopelessly as 
he had done many times before that day, 
for some sign of human life in the great 
circle of prairie that lay around him, ut 
he might be standing where he had stood 
that morning for all the difference in the 
view. There was <-still the unbroken 


‘prairie for many miles on all sides of him, 


still the few willow bluffs that dotted the 
landscape here and there, all exactly as 
it had looked five hours before. He 
searched it all diligently and as he was 
completing the scenery, his eyes fell on the 
face of his young wife. He turned 
quickly away lest she should see the tears 
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that sprang to his eyes . In an agony of 
distress he looked forward, as if by the 
mere act he could bring to view some 
Sign of help. 


If that were his object it was almost 
successful. for far away in the distance 
he thought he could see the dim outline of 
something lying close to earth along the 
horizon. It might be only a rise of land 
that ‘would mean nothing but an addition- 
al burden for his wearied oxen or it 
~might be a line of bluff that would mark 
the course of a stream, and he was in such 
a state of mind that he could not decide 
Which.- At times, he was sure it -was 
only a range of low hills, over which pro- 
gress would be slower than it already was. 


Then he would swing to the opposite 
extreme, and could see a long ‘strip of 
Willow anu. poplar. bluff, and he could 


aliwost hear the rippling of a little prairie 
Stream and see the sinoke rising -from the 


little log shanties of the new settlers who « 


had recently come in to form a settlement 


Ou its banks. And then it all faded away 
In a range of hills, -~sand> hills perhaps, 
Where everything would be> drier and 
hotter than ever. He-would not tell her 
What he .lhud. seen. He would let the 
Oxen rest and wlen push on, He un- 
hitched the animals, got them to. their 


feet, aud left them to themselves, while he 
prepared a weal, 


The afiernoon wore slowly away, as 
slowly perlaps as the oxen moved. The 
Sun muue bis way into the west, and the 
evening breezes sprung up and blew fresh 
and cool across the. prairie. Still there 
was no sigu of human habitation in this 
great lone land. Still, also, there was no 
improvement in the condition of his wife. 
The afternoon had brought them a little 
nearer to the long, low, dark shadow on 
the horizon. The outlines of it were 
higher up, and the appearance of it had 
changed enough to make -him see that it 
was a D)luff. Whether a stream ran 
through it he could not tell, If so he 

could get fresh water for his .sick wife, 
and he would be almost certain to find 
some trace of settlement, 

They plodded on till near sunset, for the 
days are long in the end of June. Again 
he allowed the oxen to wander at will 
among the grass, while he prepared some 
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tea for his wife. 
pouring some for her, when she called te. 


FEBRUARY 
He was in the act of 


him with a voice so strong, that it caused 


his heart to beat with hope that she was 


better. 

“Look, Jack,” she said, “see, she’s al: 
right. Our little girl ig all right.» She 
did not get hurt a bit.” 

Her face was fiushed and tense, and 
there was a strange light in her eyes—s 
light he had never seen before, 

He stood speechless. She was staring 
at him wildly, 
Silence contiiued, 

“Oh, Jack, I’ve had such a dream, such 
a telrivie dream. I thought some one 
had killed our baby; hit her on the heas 
With an axe, Jack, but here she is as wel! 
as ever,” ze 

And she held out her empty arms fo: 
hiui tO take the baby they had left behind 


in an old grass-grown, tree-grown ceme- , 


tery in Ontario, 

“Oh, Isatie, Katie, what did I bring yo: 
for!’? . 
Tears sprung to his eyes, and  rollec 
down his cheeks. He made no attempt te 
dry them, and she, although she was 
Staring straight at him, did not see them 
He climbed into the waggon. 

“There, there, little woman,’ he said 
“Ts allright.” 

He took both her hands in one of his 
and put. the other around her and ‘drew it 
tight. But she would not be comforted 
The delirium of the fever had taken her 
and she could not be Silenced. 

“O, Lord!” he cried, “Have mercy 04 
us. For the sake of my wife take me te 
some one who can help me.” 


Any prayers that had ever risen from 


him before had been silent ones, but the 
anguish of his heart had broken the 
fetters of silence. 

He held her in his arms for an hour, 13d 
by that time she had fallen into a fitful 
sleep, in which she still kept ‘muttering 
about her baby. The fire had gone out and 
the tea was cold, but without relighting it, 
he went for the oxen. The sun was 


setting gorgeously in the west, when he 


returned. 
They moved on through the long twi 


light, the night going cool even before — 
‘the two hours 


of darkness had settled 
over the land. é 


Re : A, ea ag, ae 


and without a moment's. 
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Weary and worn he dare not sleep. 
Twice before it was dark, she had waken- 
ed suddenly and if he had not rushed 
* back, she would have been out of the 
waggon. He sat through the night, his 
eyes more intent upon his wife, while the 
- weary oxen moved slowly on. 
« Then a light strip showed itself in the 
- east, the herald of another day. It gradu- 
ally widened, and the light of it spread, 
gently at first, and then with greater 
» gtrength over the whole land. ‘They found 
themselves close to a poplar bluff that 
etretched east and west for many miles. 
The sun was well risen when the trail 
entered it and then they began the de 
 acent into a valley at the bottom of which 
~ there flowed a stream of considerable 
width. 
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On a trail that ran crookedly along the 
- bottom of the valley, winding in and out 
- among the trees, there cantered that morn- 
ing a yellow pony—in western speech, a 
“puckskin pony—ridden easily by a young 
E man, with a face tanned by the sun and 
the winds, out of which there shone a 
pair of blue eyes that went as. straight 
_ and as true as an arrow. In spite of the 
bronze of the sun, his face wore a liaggard 
took and his eyelids hung heavy over the 
Ee blue eyes. A shade of anxiety 
x p Ungered on his face like the lingering of 

a storm-cloud on the horizon. It w ‘as very 
’ early and the air was clear and, pure aid 
a cool and as be cantered along he drank 
ES in deep draughts of it. 
_ He rode easily as if well accustomed to 
4 the saddle. He had ample opportunity to 
2 grow accustomed to it for he was the 
~ missionary ina large district that lay 
4 north of the river, where his families were 
seattered and his appointments far apart. 


cit was Sunday morning and he was now 
4 house thirty 
a 


i, 


a 


on his way to a_ rancher’s 
_ miles out for his first service at half-past 
‘ten. He had started early in order that 
“he might not have to urge his pony, for 
‘before his work for the day was done. he 


~.would have ridden sixty miles, and also 
that he might have half an-hour before 
’ service in which to rest and. colleet his 


ir thouchts before meeting his people. 


‘ The journey he was then beginning 
"should have been undertaken the day te 


| tore but he, had spent the night in the 
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shack of a bachelor who was ‘stricken 
with typhoid fever. He knew little of the 
art of medicine but he had a plentiful 
supply of common sense and a natural 
aptitude for nursing, and before he was 
many weeks in the place he came to be 
looked upon not only as one who brought 
healing for men’s souls but as one who 
could help the ills of their bodies as well. 
The ranchers with whom he was on 
familiar terms had nicknamed him “The 
Doc,” and while he was Mr. Munro to 
the women and to the men who were 
heads of families and had growing boys 
to follow their example, to them he was 
always ‘“Doc.’’ 

The one with whom he had spent the 
night, battling with the fever which had 
taken a greedy grasp of its victim, was a 
recent arrival in the district. The neigh- 
bours had thrown up a little log shanty 
for him and he had no more than moved 
into it when he was stricken. 

At once the “Doc.” had taken up his 
abode with him and had nursed him night 
and day during the week that had just 
ended. The day before he had sent word 
to a neighbouring rancher to come over 
before sunrise as he had to make an early 
Start to reach his appointment in time. 
The missionary had prayers with them, 
he and the other’ kneeling at the 
sick man’s bedside, and then leaving some 
last directions regarding the patient’s 
diet, he jumped on his buckskin pony and 
was soon Out of Sight. A shade of weari- 
ness gathered in his face as he rode off, 
whieh gradually gave way to one of 
anxiety, as his 
the sick man he had left behind. The man 
was very sick—he wondered if he would 
pull through. 


“Hello,” as he came within sight of the 
main trail: “I’m not the only early bird 
to-day.”’ 


As he drew nearer, there was something 
in the face of the man _ guiding his lean 
red oxen down the hill that attracted his 
attention. 


“TYello, you are an early riser too,’ he 
shouted cheerily, and waited in the level 
for the other to reach. it. 

‘Ts there a house near here,” the other 
said before the oxen had stopped. There 
was something in the man’s voice that 
caused. the “Doc.” to dismonnt. As he 


apnroached the waggon he heard a feehle 
moan. Ele only glanced under the covet: 


mind wandered back to . 
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“There’s a house over the hill, a mile 
away,” he said: ‘Follow the trail. I’ve 
half an-hour to spare and will ride ahead 
and get them up and have something 
ready for her.” 

The face of the man in the waggon 
brightened. The very voice brought hope 
to his heart. He thought of his prayer— 
“O, Lord, take me to someone who can 
help me’’—and he wondered if this were 
the answer. 

* 0 & * 


Standing in front of a new log hous», 
mwud-chinked and sod-roofed, were three 
men conversing. Inside, a young WwoOldl 
whose thin, white face looked as if only 
recently she had risen from a bed af 
sickness was moving slowly about, taking 
advantage of her husband’s absence to 
add a few feminine touches to his mor? 
masculine arrangement of their househoid 
effects. One of the men also looked as 
if he were not long off a sick bed. The 
other was a stranger, who had just ridden 
up, and was making inquiry into the 
nature o° the land in that district. Haif 
a-mile away on another trail a buckskin 
pony was cantering with the figure of a 
man sitting lightly on his back. Two of 
the men saw him and watched in silens. 
The other following the direction of the't 
eyes also watched. 

“See that man,” said the woman’s 
band, whose face was 
looking: “That man 
life.” 

“T believe he saved my own life,” added 
he of the pale face. 

“A doctor, eh?” asked the stranger. “T 
did not think you were as far on in these 
parts.” 

“No,” replied the first speaker. 
missionary.” 

“Oh!” The stranger 
take much stock in missionaries. 

“We all call him ‘The Doce.’” explained 
the second man, half laughing, and then 
he added seriously: “But he’s done more 
for this district than any other ten m4 
in it.’ 

“Must be a good line,” said the stranger. 

The young woman heard the last part cf 
their speech. 


hus- 
bare and boyish- 
saved my wifes 


“He’s a 


evidently did :ot 


“Mr. Munro has been a _ ministeriag 
angel to this household, anyway,” she 
sald. 


FREBRUARY 


THE CARIBOO COUNTRY AND OUR 
MISSIONS THERE. 


By THE Supt. OF HOME MISSIONS FOR 
THE SYNOD OF B. C. AND ALBERTA. 

Most interesting to me was my recent 
visit to this famous country! 

Originally, this district in the North- 
central part oOf British Columbia, was 
known only to the Hudson Bay Company 
and its officials, It was then named New 
Caledonia and the centre was at Stuart 
Lake. The trading posts were: Fari 
George, Fort Alexandria, Hort Ixamloops, 
Fort Langley,—and afterwards Fort Yale 
and Fort Quesnelle, “ 

In 1858 the first rush to Cariboo took 
place. The vanguard of the incoming ~ 
army of miners consisted of five men—one 
of them still there, John McLean by name, 
a strong supporter of our Church-work, 
and one of nature’s noblemen. These five 
men came from California to Victoria (then 
Simply a Hudson Bay post). They went 
over in a row boat from Victoria to the 
mouth of the Fraser, and pulled tieir boat 
up with ropes to Fort Yale, then made their 
way by the Hudson Bay trail ta Fort Alex- 
andria and to Quesnelle. 

In one of those early winters, hearing ef 
rich gold finds at Williams Creek, where 
Barkerville now stands, scme of these men 
walked sixty miles to the new diggings, 
on snow shoes, with teols and provisions ~* 
on their backs all in a single day. The 
Start was made at 7.30 one morning, and 
they accomplished the sixty miles by 2.50. : 
the next morning. 

There were some fights at first with the 
Indians, but after 1861 these troubles sud- 
sided. Prices at Barkerville from °59-3dn- 
wards were; Flour from $1.00 to $1.50 per — 
Ib; Gum Boots $50 a pair; nails $1.00 per— 
Ib.; eggs $8.00 per doz; meals $2.50 each; 
ete. Early Cariboo put the Yukon of thee 4 
latter days quite into the shade! 8 

In 1862 the celebrated overland tour ‘from in 
Eastern Canada took place, by way ‘of 
Minneapolis, Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), 
Fort Edmonton and the Yellowhead Pass. 
Several members of that expedition are 
still to be met with in the Cariboo country. 
and elsewhere in B. C. a 

In ’62 to ’66, the wagon road connecting | 
the coast with the Cariboo country was 


~ the early days. 


line covers in all 


> 


LOUD 


named. But on account of the 
_ grades and curves, it was found expedient 


former a 


geet AN ieee Bs 


constructed. Old country engineers were 


at first employed, and from the sappers 


and miners who came to B. C. for this 
purpose, that part of New Westminster 
which is still known as Sapperton, was 
many 


to employ engineers from the States, who 
had been accustomed to rough work of this 
kind in connection with the mining ‘pro. 
perties of California. 

This old road igs one of the landmarks 
and most interesting souvenirs of the early 


days, as one views it from the C. P. R., 


travelling from the Coast upto Yale. From 


- Yale itran North to Lytton and Lilloet and 
onto Soda Creek and Cariboo. 


A stage line 
has been operated on thisroad from 1864 to 
the present time, the fare being $125 in 
For conveyance of letters, 
$1.00 each was charged for many years. 
The charge from Asheroft to Barkerville 
at the present day is $42 each way. The 
1,300 miles each week, 
employs about 130 horses, and only onze 
of all its numerous passengers was a life 
lost (Ist October, 1904). 

Besides the stages, which are usually 
drawn by four horses, and have a great 
deal of heavy country to undertake, there 
is a vast amount of general freighting 


done. Twelve horses are frequently em- 
ployed, with two or three wagons lashed 


together, and these horses are driven with 
one rein, somewhat after the style of a 
dog-team. - Special training, af 
needed both for horses 
this mode of conveyance. 

There was a great fire all over the Barker- 
vile country in 1868, in which several 
Chinamen were burnt in their solitary 
eabins, and to most inhabitants of the 
country it seemed evident ‘that the Last 
Day had come. 

Judge Begbie held court in Barkerville, 
from. 1863. onwards. 

The first ministers of religion who re- 
mained for any time holding services amoag 
the miners were Revs. Duff and Hall, the 
Presbyterian, the latter a 


eourse, is 
and drivers, for 


Methodist. 

A telegraph line was run through this 
country in 1867 with the purpose of. con- 
necting it with Asia and Europe by meaas 
of Alaska and a short cable across the 
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Brigade” 
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Behring Sea, but in the meantime the 
Atlantic cable was successfully laid and so 
the work ceased on this account about 400 
miles North of Quesnelle, where it is said 
a great mass of telegraph wire may still be 
Seen; but, again, a great deal of this line 
was utilized in later years by the running 
of a line to Dawson city. The old Hudson 
Bay trail through this country connectiag 
the Northern posts and posts East of the 
Rocky Mountains with the Thompson and 
Fraser River posts was called “The Old 
trial. It is interesting to visit 
the old ruins of some of these posts, for 
example, Fort Alexandria. 

The Cariboo district runs from Ashcroft 
on the C. P. R., to Barkerville, nearly 300 
miles to the North and North East. A 
stage line traverses this route along with 
many side routes. Our Church supporis 
three missions in this country, called Clin- 
ton, Quesnelle and Barkerville; and no 
other Church maintains services to-day, 
excepting the R. C. Church among the 
Indian Reserves. 

The first Presbyterian minister to go into 
this country was Mr. Dutf, 1864-5. Rev. 
George Murray, of Nicola Valley, cone of our 
pioneer B. C. missioneries, paid a visit to 
Clinton over 20 years ago. In 1804 Mr. G. 
A. Wilson, now of Mount Pleasant, Van- 
couver, took up mission work in this dis- 
trict, chiefly in the North. In 1895 a 
church was built at Quesnelle, which was 
opened in September of that year by the 
Rev. Mr. Hutton. 

The men who followed were McKinnon, 


for Quesnelle in 1896; D. Campbell, now 
of Armstrong, for Quesnelle, in 1897. and 
George Mason, now of Nicola. for Barker- 
ville the same year. Afierwards - came 
Messrs. Hardy for Clinton, Brunton for 
Quesnelle, Robertson, Macdonald and others, 
and last year, 1904, we had three ordained 


and very capable men, A. H. Cameron. at 
Barkerville, C. A. Mitchell at Quesnelle 
and John Baird at. Clinton. 

The Convener of Elome Missions for the 
Presbytery of Kamloops, Rev. J. C. Stewart, 
Kamloops, visited Cariboo in 1900 and 19093, 
and the Rev. T. A. Rodger, Synod’s Evange- 
list, held Evangelistic services in the fail 
of 1904. 

At Barkerville we meet in a church be- 
longing originally to the Methodists. A small 
parsonage exists next door to the church. 


In ‘Quesnelle is a handsome little churenh, 
built on undenominational lines. and weil 
filled on the Sabbath Day. At Clinton we 
worship in an old scheolhouse, fitted up 
and renovated a few weeks ago. We have 
Sunday Schools in Quesnelle and Clinton 


and 115-Mile° House. I hope to have time 
some day to write a larger account of =he 
Cariboo Country! 


r 


orean 


THREE STATIONS —ONSAN—SONG CHIN—HAM HEUNG, 


Our Korean Mission has three main 
stations, Wonsan, Song Chin, and Ham 
Heung, opened in ln 1805, 1901, 1903 respec- 
tively. Reports from each station are 
given in this issue. The following figures 
of the whole mission are from the latest 
statistics: 

Ordained ee (ones ane MD). 4 


Missionaries wives... .. .. .. Fedor ardent 
Unmarried women cares an MD). pe a 
Native helpers, teachers, AN ee 


PARA OSS Cee SA iiss tact ante) 
Groups, (churches imperfectly organized) 22 
Gomrmeuinicantsss0e ep. eee ee OOS 
Added by confession ae the year 34 
GQatechumens Jon“Roll’ 2. A He ee eco 


7 ree’d during year..-.. 3. 3. 2 
Adherents. © 0s 00x. hy Rone We ee 


Average ead ed Sabbath worship ..459 
Sabbath “Schools fxs ie -esas eos cieec aero ee 
Sab: Schoo] ‘membership. oe as Cee ESO 
Ghurch and chapel buildings..°..°.. .. 12 
Churches added during years. ..... .. 2 
Dy SSCHOOIS nS Ne ee ek = oe een ha ge 
SCHOIATS “DOWS. Se ane e oa: ei eat hele a a GD 


se PINIS ys eke eye ait ea tae ee AO 


Missionaries Arrived in Korea, 
Rev..W. R. Foote, M.Ay...:. .. Sept, 1898. 
Mrse Poote. (Coke ¥ ‘ 
Miss Louise H. McCully.._.. ri, 1900. 
NATIVE HELPERS. 


Two missionaries’ 
home eburch, 

One evangel 
church, 

Three boys’ school teachers supported by 
the native ehureh. 

One girls’ school teacher partly supported 
by the native church. 


helpers paid by the 


ist supported by the native 


Four _Colporteurs paid by the Bible 
Society. 
One Bible woman paid by the Bible 
Society. 


One Bible woman 


paid by the Toronto 
Prayer Circle 


Membership of church 278: Catechumens — 


88: Church buildings 5; Outstations 10; 
Contributions for the year $3846 (goid,) 


While the above were the only regularly 


appoilted members of the station, all the- 


Olber members of the Mission have, on 
account of the war, Spent sume part of che 
yeur in Wousan and the members of Ham 
Hung station have been resident here all 
the year. All have given assislwunce = the 
local work. : Seen 


BRANCHES OF WORK. 


1. Pastoral Work, This has been under 
Mr. Foote’s supervision and in it he nas 
been assisted by the other missionaries 
especially in Sunday preaching services 
and the care of the work while he has 
been absent on itinerating trips, 

2, Weekly Prayer Meetings. These are held 
on Sunday and Wednesday evenings in 
three different places in. Wonsgan viz: the 
large church in Wonsan, and the two 
sinaller chapels in Sin Pungni and Kai Mal. 
and in five outstations. The — services 
have been eonducted by the different 
missionaries or the native Christians, 

3. Sunday School. The men’s department 


in Wonsan Sunday School has been under 


Mr, Foote’s supervision and the women’s 
under Mrs. Foote’s, In the work of teach- 
ing all the missionaries have assisted and 
Beveral native teachers 
given classes. Sunday Schools conducted 
by the natives are also held in the five out- 
stations, 


4. Weekly Classes ee Women. These have 
been held régularly on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons in Sin Pungni and Wonsan 
respectively, Mrs. Foote has been in 
charge of the former and Miss McCully of 
the latter. 

5. Training Classes for Women. A separate 
women’s class for the women of Wonsan 
and the surrounding districts was held for 
the first time last November, . 
lan and Miss MeCully 
work. 
country districts by Miss McCully, 

6, Training Classes for Men. The Annual 
Class for men was held in Wonsan in 
January. Owing to the impending war and 
the depression in business on aceount of 


had charge of the 


the partial famine in this district the last. 


two years, the local men did not attend as 

well as usual, 
outstations was much better, Nearly all 
members of the Mission took some part in 
teaching. 
stations, 


Se 


have also been. 


Dr. MeMil-- 


Two small elasses were held in the. 7 


but the attendance from the 


Three classes were held in out- 


i ara 5 : = P 
mage. | % ; ; + 
aes ; 
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7, Medical Work. Dr, McMillan has done safety. Twice it has been considered wise 
. s0Me medical work during the year especial-. for the women and children to leave and 


‘ly among the native Christians. ° There 
has been no dispensary so the work has of 
necessity been limited. Dr, Grierson has 
 also-had some patients while he hus been 
* {n Wonsan. 
-» 8 Boys School. There has been one 
_» school in session throughout the whole year 
and two others part of the year, Dr. Mc- 
Millan and Mr. Foote have given some time 
-to teaching. Better progress hus been made 
by the boys than in past years. One class 
of six boys is ready to begin high school 
work. 
9. Girls School. This has been under 
Miss McCully’s charge and this year has 
seen the establishment of a regular day 
_ school for jthe girls in Wonsan with a very 
comfortable building in a convenient loca- 
tion, This is a gift for-which we are in- 
~ debted to friends in Teronio who sent funds 
' for the purchase of a Korean house which 
_ Was remodelled into a school building 
_-enabling us to carry on the school work 
_ with much more satisfaction, The teacher 
has been partly paid by native contribu- 
tions and partly by private funds. Other 
expenses of the school have been met by 
private contributions as the native church 
is not yet able to undertake its entire sup- 
port. Mrs. Foote, Dr: McMillan and Mis. 
Robb have given lessons in singing, geo- 
graphy, and the Life of Christ respectively 
and Miss Robb has had charge of the 
- weekly sewing class since her coming to 
-us from Song Chin. 
10. Visiting_in Homes, Very little of this 
- has been done by the missionaries in prow 
portion to the need we see, but both Dr. 
_.MeMillan and Miss McCully have been 
- able to give some little time to it. The 
34 Bible women have spent a good deal cf 
time visiting hemes in Wonsian as the war 
. has ‘prevented them from travelling as much 
as usual in the country districts, 


11. Jtinerating. Itinerating in the Won- 

7 san field has not been as much ‘n- 
_ terfered with as other -parts of the pro- 
~ vince, but still we have not had the freedom 
_ of former years. Mr. Foote and Miss 
McCully have each been able to spend more 
or less time in the country and Mrs. Foote 


i 


_ has also accompanied her husband on a 
_ week’s trip to Anpyon. 

4 This embraces about all the special 
_ branches of work on. our station but 


= various other duties that cannot well pe 
: defined have claimed the time and thought 
of the missionaries and we trust have 
brought forth some fruit for the Master. 


Ss The disturbed state of the country has 
- made Wonsan not a very desirable resi- 
dence at times, but in spite of visits from 
_ torpedo boats, bombardments and small 
land engagements, we have been kept in 


most all have done so but the immediate 
danger being pussed, have aguin returned, 
The present outlook is dark and uncertain 


when we look at it from a worldly poiat 
of view, but. with the vision that our 
Master gives, we ‘enter, another “year 


believing Hie has service for us still in this 
land. Our prayer is that He may make us 
all ““workinen of whom He needeth not to 
be ashamed,” 
EpITH FOOTE. 
Secretary. 


Wonsan Aug. 20th, 1904. 


SONG CHIN STATION, KOREA, FOR 
1904. 


MISSIONARIES arrived in Korea, 
Rev. Robert Grierson, B.A., M. Sept. 1898. 
Mrs. R. Grierson.. . ane 
Rev, A. F. Robb, Bed 
Mrs= A..F. Robb. BAe Wc eae eee 
Miss Jennie B. Robb.. Rn Ce eg 


..Oct,, 1901. 
..Noy., 1908. 
INTRODUCTORY, 


What was anticipated as a year of wn- 
precedented progress, has proved to be a 
year of more than usual difficulty, with un- 
precedented obstacles in the way of. our 
work. During the two preceding years 
pestilence and famine had hindered us, but 
this year our troubles have culminated in 
war, which has almost completely stopped 
our work, 

The calamity of April 16, by which the 
J2panese settlement in Song Chin was 
destroyed, wes to wus and-our hopes @ 
stacgering blow, setting back the develop- 
ment of this port. Since January the 
large steamers have ceased to call at the 
port, and since the middie of April, even 
the small coesting steamers have suspend- 
ed their traffic to Song Chin, Telegraphie 
communication has been cut off by the 
Rrssians since their first visit in April, so 
that our sta‘ion is practically separated 
from the outside world: 

While we believe that the war will 
result in increased security and growth of 
our work, nevertheless, the present’ stress 
is hard-to bear in patience. The women 
and children of the mission families were 
removed to Wons2n by a British gun- 
boat in the early part of the war, and have 
resided there up to the present time. 


SONG CHIN LOCAL WORK. 


The local work in the central station was 
begun with enthusiasm, immedittely after 
last annual meeting. Dr. Grierson and 
Mr. Robb co-operated in preaching and 
pastoral work; church meetings were made 
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bright and attractive; school work and 
women’s work were pushed vigorously, In 
November Miss Jennie B. Robb arrived to 
aid us, and was gladly welcomed by mis- 
sionaries and Koreans alike 


Notwithstanding the war, Song Chin has 
never been without the presence of a mis- 
sionary, until now, at annual meeting 
time. Mr. Robb remained at his post 
alone for over three months, guarding the 


property, and ministering to the local 
church. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
The Theological Class for the whole 


field met in December, and was very Ssuc- 
cessful. Mr. Foote came from Wonsan, and 
gave excellent § assistance. There were 
fourteen present from country groups, 
some of whom were from places one hun- 
dred and thirty miles away. The-local 
Christians subscribed liberally towards the 
entertainment of their visiting brethren, 
and during the fortnight of earnest study, 
love and harmony prevailed, 

The main subjects of study were: “Out- 
lines of the Pauline Epistles,” “The Trial 
and Death of Christ,” and. ‘Selected Old 
Testament Characters,” We missed ex- 
ceedingly the presence. of Mr, John Grier- 
son and his charts, stereopticon, and 
teaching, which had been the great feature 
of these gatherings the two preceding 
years. 

The day school with ten pupils, 
conducted by a Korean _ teacher, 
assistance of the missionaries who taught 
special subjects from time to time. Some 
of the children made remarkable progress 
in reading. and it was with great re egret 
that we closed the school at the end of 
March, on account of the resignation of the 
teacher. 

In June, however, teaching was resumed 
under the care of Dr. Grierson’s helper 
who, being detained in Song Chin through 
war conditions, was free for this service. 
The school lost its brightest little ornament 
and the church conducted its 
vice, on the death of a lovely boy of eight 
years, from pneumonia, in March, and _ the 
attendance has been further reduced by the 
removal of some to Wonsan, 


has been 
with the 


COUNTRY WORK. 


The field attached to our Song Chin 
Stetion is about three hundred and fifty 
miles long, and varies in width from fifty 
to one hundred and thirty miles. Itinerat- 
ing, therefore, forms a very important 
part of our work, This is impossible in 
the rainy season, when the rivers are 
swollen. and the frail bridges are washed 
away. The winter months are _ occupied 
with the annual classes in the Central sta- 
tions. but we plan to spend the spring and 
autumn in itinerating. 
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funeral ser-_- 


FEBRUARY ~— 


Last fall itinerating in our southern and 
western fields prevented our Visiting the — 
northern field. The outbreak of the war 
bringing Cossack invaders across the 
border, prevented itinerating there this 23 
spring. . 

Thus, this large section of our field has 
been without a visit from a missionary for 
an entire year, and our colporteurs have 
only been able to make a few trips in one ~— 
portion of it. But we trust that God is 
now, by the ploughing of this war pre-- — 
paring the ground for the seed of His Word, 
and that hereafter we will see a _ great 
harvest. 


In our southern and western fields there 
has been some growth in spite of troublous. ~ 
times. Little groups of new believers have 
sprung up here and there, which do not — 
yet appear in our roll of sub-stations, ag  — 
we have not been able to personally visit, La 
instruct and enroll them. ; a 

Our list of enrolled sub-stations is as 
follows:— 


1. Yea Dong.—The . missionary in charge — 
has been able to visit this station only once ~ 
during the year but it has been visited and 
encouraged a numberof times by native 
colporteurs and helpers. Though there 
are Only ten adult believers here they have 
during the past year been building a church 
Which is now almost completed. It has a ~ 
tiled roof and they have already contribut- c 
ed and expended on it 275 nyang (which is 
practically equivalent to $275 in Canada.) 


During the year one man, soon after his 
confession of faith, was killed by a falling 
tree. The heathen neighbours ascribed this 2 
to the anger of the demons he had ceased 
to worship and have been subjecting the” ig 
Christians to petty persecutions. = 


One of the promising boys of the church 
was for-some months mentally deraieete a = 
His heathen relatives insisted that this — 
also was due to the anger of the spirits 
and persuaded his father to return ‘nis © 
Bible to the church-leader and cease 
attending church. We hope he may yet be- 
brought “back to the fold though the pays 


may strengthen his old belief in the DOSE, - 
of demons, 


3 
2. Puk Chung. In this group, or eolleges 

tion of smaller groups, the Christians 

have been enduring persecution from the — 


3 
heathen in addition to the hardships result. _ % 
ing from war and famine. s 
4 
4 


ra. 


| 
‘ 


In®one village a young man’s death was 
said by his father to have been caused by_ 
spirits from the house in which the Chris- 
tians met for worship. He so worked on 
the fears of his superstitious neighbours 4 
that they gathered and badly wrecked ines 
house and its contents. The owner, a 
widow, fied for protection to the home an 7 
a Christian jn a neighbouring village. 
This man had already given offence by ~ 


x 


omitting the usual heathen ceremonies in che 
burying of his aged father, also a Chris- 
tian, When he became the champion of 


the widow the persecutors attacked him 


and beat him severly. It was thought 


- wise to make an appeal to the magistrate 


‘ose 


- and insist on his dealing with this case in 


= 


accordance with Korean law. We are glad 


Eto say that restitution has been made 


2 


to the widow by the villagers, and the 
Christians again gather in her “house for 


worship, 


3. Tol Moru. This little group is still 
persevering in the Christian life though 
no missionary has been able to visit thein 
‘during -thesyear, 

4, Yu Po Dong, has been visited once by 
‘a missionary and a short study class held 
‘at which two were baptized. News has 
lately reached us of four new believers. 
“5. Myung Dong Dok has-also had only 
one visit from a missionary- and a short 
study class was held, in the course of which 


~ five were baptized and two catechumens 


< 


were received. 


6. Kil Ju. The missionaries have not 
been able to visit this group and though 
two representatives attended the Song 
Chin Class we regret that we are not able 
to report any increase in numbers. 


WoMEN’s WORK. 
We began the Women’s Work by holding 
jstudy classes on two afternoons each week, 
but as their many household duties made 
it qifficult for them to meet so often, we 
were reduced to one weekly meeting 
again. The subjects studied were reading 
and the: “Life of Christ.” It is with great 
pleasure we report that all the Women 
under instruction then can now read tor 

themselves the Word of God. 


At the December. Theological Class two 


_women having come in eighty miles from 


the country, and one old lady of. eighty 
years from a town thirty miles away, we 
gathered together as many of the _ local 
women as could spare the time from their 
duties as hostesses and we spent a very 
happy week of study together, 

Sunday afternoon meetings were held 
frequently in a near village where a few of 
our Christians reside, and many of the 
heathen neighbours gathered in to see, and 
hear the Gospel. One woman became 40 
interested that she began to attend the 
Sunday morning service also. Week day 
study hours were also from time to time 


- eonducted in this same village. 


Zy 


parts of the country 


SCRIPTURE DISTRIBUTION. 


This -important work has been much 
hampered by war conditions. In some 
it has been unsafe 
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for the colporteurs to travel freely, the 
minds of the people have been so distract- 
ed that they have not been ready to puy 
books; and further, owing to the stoppage 
of steamers, it has been impossible to pro- 
cure books to renew the supply as it be- 
came exhausted, 


Of the three colporteurs of the Bible 
Society who began the year, one worked 
about five months, one about seven and 
one eight. The Bible woman has. con- 
tinued her work throughout the _ year, 
travelling on foot continually from village 
to village, and carrying from house to house 
the glad tidings of the Gospel. Her age 
generally secures for her respectful hear- 


ing, and she has met with much success 
in selling Gospels and tracts. The total 
number of portions of the Bible and 


tracts sold by all was over thirteen hundred 
copies, 


SUMMARY. 
The condition of the- field then is as 
follows:— 
Communicants on roll forty-four; cate- 


chumens forty-two; contributions for Song 
Chin and Yea Dong only, $55.00, contribu- 
tions from other places have not been 
obtainable. 


Russian forces are now. in possession cf 
Song Chin, Our staff is in Wonsan wait- 
ing an opportunity to return and in the 
mean time performing apportionments of 
work in Wonsan by direction of the Mis- 
sion. We plead for the prayers of the 
Church in Canada that the door of return 
may soon be open for us. 


os 


REV. W. R. FOOTE, M.A. 
PERSONAL REPORT, 6TH YEAR, 


At our last annual meeting when the 
hew station of Ham Heung was opened, 
as Won- 
san Southern circuit, was constituted the 
Wonsan Station. The station as now 
organized includes a very large field, much 
too large to be worked by the present 
staff. The three southern counties have 
never yet been touched by Christian 
workers. In all other counties thirteen in 
number, there are Christians. To visit all 
the outstations on the east coast one has 
to travel 150 miles from Wonsan_ before 
he reaches the last group. On another 
road in the centre of the field two im- 
portant outstations are each 100 miles from 
Wonsan -and the last group on the west 
side is the same distance away, so that to 
visit the groups requires seven hundred 
miles of travelling. Other itinerating is 
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alsa becesSary to viSit other smali groups 
SHOrt diniwuces irom Woilisan, 


NEEDs. 


Considering our large country work and 
the locai work in Wousal where a hign 
School needs to be started, tiie slaiivd 
-jJOinDs Mme in urgently requesting that che 
Misslub make a represeutulion to the 
Foreign Mission CoOlinitltee that the iu- 
terest of the work requires auother man 
to be seut Out as soon as the political con- 
ditions warrant his appointinent. 


THEOLOGICAL CLASSES. 


One branch of mission work of growing 
importance is the training of our leaders, 1 
taught im three Theological classes during 
the year, viz:—In Song Chin, Wonsan aad 
Aupyon. I was appointed to teach also in 
Ham Heung and had my work prepared, 
but war broke before the date of opening 
the ecluss, which prevented any foreigners 
being present, The class in Anpyon gave 
strength ta the cause there, 
followed by a written examination which 
showed that faithful work was done. 

In Wonsan where the attendance from 
the outstations was larger than ever be- 
fore, the teaching was followed by writt2n 
examinations. Twelve men passed on the 
“Wpistle of James” and on the “Passion 
week in the Life of our Lord;” and nine 
wrote satisfactory papers on I. Corinthiaus, 
Several men have continued their studies 
with good results. One man has com- 
pleted the Theological Studies in the First 
Year’s Course of Study for Helpers adopt- 
ed by the Council of Presbyterian Missions 
in Korea. 

Two have completed the shorter cate- 
chism and Mr. Yu the elder elect has com- 
pleted his studies and is ready for ordina- 


tion. Two native Christians, one my 
helper, the other a colporteur, have con- 
ducted classes in three outstations. I hold 


a weekly class for those who are pursuing 
their studies. 


Boys’ ScHOOL, 


Our boys’ school has been open through- 
out the year and two others part of the 
year. We have no trained school-teachers, 
so I have given what time I could to 
teaching in the day schools, particularly in 
Wonsan. If we had a missionary who 
could devote the necessary time to teach- 
ing, a class of high school boys could be 
formed at once. Our boys leave school at 
16. not because they want to, but because 
they have no one to teach them. Onur 
schools are in a much better condition 
than before, and we hope they may con- 
tinue to improve. Seven boys have passed 
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as a a 


i 


into a higher grade during the year, and 
have received certificates. 


ITINERA TING. 


I am glad to_be able to report-an ad- 
vance in this prominent department of 
work. About the time of our last annua) 
meeting a steamer was put on the coast 
route which extends almost the entire length 
of this field, and the prospects were th 
itinerating would be much easier than 
formerly. A steamer had not been on this 
route before, and although .the war has 
Stopped trade for the time being, we ex- 
pect the service will soon begin again. 
Conditions were favourable and the months 
of January, February, Mareh and April 
were largely given to country’ work, It is 
gratifying to be able to report that good 
progress has been made. 

The partial famine of the last two years, 
the war, and the efforts made by the 
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sugar planters in Hawaii to draw labouress — — 


from Korea, have all had an influence on 
our work in Wonsan and vicinity, 
any bad effect is hardly at all noticed in 
the country. In one place where last year 
there was but one Christian, now there 
are twenty meeting regularly for worship. 

New groups have been added, and others 
strengthened. When I made my last trip 
I expected to make another before this 
time to examine applicants for the cate- 
chumenate and for baptism, but the frequent 
appearance of the Russians at Wonsan 
both by land and sea, has made this im- 
practicable. 


My last trip was made in May, when J] 
received urgent word to return home, as. 
the Russian fleet had destroyed all the 
shipping in the harbour and was expected 
to burn the Japanese Settlement. 


but soon returned. Twice since then the 
Russians have attacked Wonsan and both 
times I sent Mrs. Foote and the children 
across the harbour to Mrs. Billinghs, who 
gave them a kind welcome. ~- 

On June 80th, without any notice, the 
town was bombarded and although the 
Shells fell quite near we were not hurt, and 
the_ property was in no way damaged. 
Under these conditions my helpers “have 


not been free to leave their homes. so since | 


July 1st, but little 
done. 


itinerating has been 


Mrs. Footrr’s Work. 


From September until 
Foote, on account of sickness, was unable 
to take the appointment of work assigned 
her by the mission, Since then her time 
has been given largely to the women in 
Wonsan and the vicinity, a3 

Among other duties, 


the care of *he 


Dut. 


That - 
‘time Mrs. Foote with others had fo flee, 


January Mrs. - 


‘s 
a 


S 


new ground. 
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women’s department of the Sunday School, 
teaching in the girls’ school and a Tuesday 
class for women have taken much atten- 
tion. There are five classes of women in 
the Sunday School, all of which have made 
encouraging progress. Several have been 
taught to read, some have been baptized, 
others have become catechumens, and new 
women have become Christians. The re- 
sponsibility of this department was con- 
siderably lightened by the assistance ren- 
dered by other members of the mission 
who came here to reside after the war 
began. 

On Tuesday of each week, Mrs Foote 
visited a neighbouring village and taught 
a Bible Class for women, The subjects 
taught were studies in the “Life of Christ,” 
and singing, Our pleasing feature of these 
weekly meetings has been the warm friend- 
ships formed, and the heart-to-heart talks 
about sin and salvation. Some have been 
led to know more of the joys of the child- 
ren of God. Not much time could he 
given to itinerating, but our home is open 


_ for women from the outstations, and here 


they may be taught and encouraged and 
future work planned. 

Some time has been given to the girls’ 
school, especially in teaching singing, The 
sick and the poor have been visited and 
administered to with a loving hand. 


NATIVE HELPERS. 


The Bible committee in Korea has 
rendered great service in this station by 
placing at my disposal four colporteurs. 
These men travel over the whole field 
selling books, visiting groups and breaking 
It is through them and my 
helper, that I keep in touch with the work 
of the outstations. One colporteur Kim 
Pyung Chu, is leader of the larger and in- 
teresting group in Ho Yang, and besides 
his duties as colporteur, he preaches on 
Sunday, visits the homes and conducts 
mid-week services. 

Another, Yi Kure Sik, by his beautiful 
Christian life and simple faith has had 
good success as a street preacher, and is 
a strength to our cause. With these two 
men and my helper, I have visited during 
the year several county magistrates telling 
them the way of life, and leaving Christian 
literature with them. 

We have also visited some prisons, 


Kim Nai Pom, my helper, has been a good 
assistant and very energetic throughout the 
whole year. He hag visited most of the 
groups several times, has helped me in the 
Wonsan local work, and has been diligent 
in his studies. Besides attending the 
Theological Class in Wonsan and writing all 
the examinations successfully, he attended 


~ the class for helpers in Pyeng Yang doing 
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good work as Dr. Baird hag assured me. 
He also with Kim Pyung Chu taught two 
classes in outstations, where I was unable 
to take part. 


MISSIONARIES. 


While I have been pastor of the Wonsan 
congregation during the year, the members 
of the other two stations owing to the war, 
have spent some time here, and have taken 
part in the work, It was while teaching 
in the class that Dr. Grierson was taken 
sick with pneumonia. We wera very 
sorry that he was called upon to pass 
through such a serious Sickness, and ren- 
der thanks unto our loving Father who 
has spared him to his family and to us all, 
and for further service in the mission. 


THE NATIVE CHURCH—ASSEMBLY DyI- 
PLOMAS—SELF SUPPORT. 


In the native church much attention has 
been given to Sunday Schools, of which 
there are six in this station. Twelve 
General Assembly Diplomas have been 
given or promised to those who have com- 
Plied with the requirements. 


The church has been taught from the 
first that it has a duty to every man in 
Korea who is not a Christian; and it has 
made a fair response. 

The schools are self supporting and 
several outstations have contributed to 
the travelling expenses of the preachers. 
The teacher in the girls’ school in part, 
and Mr, Yu_ the evangelist wholly have 
been supported by native funds. 


One group with the help of a small loan 
which it can remove, has raised money 
enough to buy two fields which will sup- 
port a day-school. Another outstation is 
looking forward to Supporting an evange- 
list, and for this purpose has bought 
Several calves, and given them out te 
farmers who have volunteered to keep 
them until they are grown, when they will 
be sold for quite a large sum of money. 

In another place all the Christians in 
one county contributed about 300 yang 
about twenty-five dollars, and bought with 
part of the money a field, and with ‘the 
balance, trees and planted a mulberry 
orchard which it is hoped will in | few 
years Support a native worker. 

These efforts all indicate lives con- 
secrated to the Master’s service. It has 
been a delight to me not only to see 
heathen become Christians, but. to note 
the progress in the lives of the Christians 
themselves. 


Their lives are more fruitful and they 
speak more of the higher and holier things 
that should be ours in this life. We all 
look forward—pastor and people—to a life 
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of fuller and better service, In closing 
this report, we desire to place on record 
our heartfelt thanks to God for his pro- 


tecting care throughout another year, and. 


for the many blessings he has vouchsafed 
unto us. 


Wonsan, Aug. 22, 1904. | 


REV. ROBERT GRIERSON, B.A. M.D. 
PERSONAL REPORT, 6TH YEAR, 


My work for the past year naturally 
divides itself into six perieds of two months 
each. The first waS spent in travel dur- 
ing the months of September and October 
1903 attending the Annual Meeting of 
Council at Pyeng Yang, and visiting our 
Kopson Churches, On this journey the 
distance travelled was seven hundred 
miles, 

The meeting of council was most success- 
ful, and the whole work of the echureh as 
reviewed there showed gratifying growth. 
The statistical sheet showed a total com- 
municn roll for all Korea of 7107 Presby- 
terians, an increase of 1311 over the pre- 
vious year. 

On the way home from Council I had 
the pleasure of visiting some of the country 
groups of the Pyeng Yang Church and was 
very kindly received by the natives. 
Reaching Kopson over the most moun- 
tainous of Korean roads, I held study 
classes in our two groups there, admitted 
several catechumens and baptized seme new 
members. 

The second pediod of two months, viz: 
November~ and December, was spent at 
home in Song Chin, This was the onty 
period of undisturbed work I have had 
during the year. The latter half of Decem- 
ber was devoted to conducting the Theologi- 
eal class in Song Chin. 

The third period of two months was 
spent in Wonsan, not by choice but by 
the direction of Providence. Having gone 
to Wonsan in the first days of January to 
assist in teaching the Theological class, 
after working for eight days in the-classes 
I was taken sick with pneumonia, and was 
not able to be up until the end of the 
month.. My wife and ehildren were sum- 
moned from Song Chin to be with me in my 
illness and have been in Wonsan ever 
since as the war has prevented their re- 
turn. The month of February was spent 
in slowly convalescing from my sickness. 

My fourth period—March—April saw me 
in Song Chin going there on H. M. 8. 
Phoenix which called in on her way from 
Shanghai on March 4th, During this 
period I was limited to the local Song 
Chin pastoral work as our consul had for- 
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bidden itinerating in the country. But ag. 
the minds of the whole population, heathen 
and Christian, were distracted with the 
constant rumours of war, the time was net 
favourable for evangelization. On April 
23rd, I received an urgent summons to re- 
turn to Wonsan on account of the out- 
break of small-pox among the children 
there, and as no steamers were running I 
journeyed by Pack-Pong the two hundred 
and twenty-five miles overland visiting 
nearly all the Christian communities on the 
main road, reaching my destination on 
May 6th, 

The fifth period, May—June, was spent 
working in Wonsan while planning to re- 
turn to Song Chin, but the road was blocked 
by the advance southward of Russian 
troops which occupied Ham Hung on May- 
21st and attacked Wonsan on June 8rd. 

After these troops had retreated and dis- 
persed all preparation had been made to 
leave for Song Chin on the first of July 


but on the last day of June the visit of the. 


Vladivostok Squardron and the bombard- 
ment of the port by torpedo boats showed 
the utter impossibility of leaving my family 
alone in Wonsan exposed to the chances of 
war. 


The sixth period, July and August, have 


therefore been spent in Wonsan doing 
what I could, waiting war  develop- 
ments, again the Russian troops have come. 
down overland and blocked land travel, 
attacked Wonsan, and at the present time 
Song Chin is within the Russian lines, 


During the whole four months spent in 
Wonsan I have done some literary work in 
Korean, some medical work, assisted in the 
local Wonsan work and have done what 
was possible for the northern echurehes 
under my care through Korean agents anid 
letters. We are LOW hoping that the 
northern field which has been overrun by. 
Cossacks for four months will soon again 
be open for our residence and work. 

Mrs, Grierson while in Song Chin per- 
formed the apportionments of work that 
had been assigned to her there, and during 
her residence in Wonsan has assisted in 
Sunday School work in the local church. 


REV. A. F. ROBB, 
PERSONAL REPORT, 1904. 


As the state of the work in our Song Chin 
field has been fully dealt with in our 
Station Report my personal report will 
be brief. 


TEACHING AND PREACHING, 


While in Song Chin, in addition to 
language study I have, during the absence 


of Dr. Grierson, had charge of the work > 


Vis 


a ae 
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there, conducting the regular Sunday and 
mid-week services, teaching a Bible Class 
for men, aiding in the Boys’ School and in 
evangelistic work, In December I taught 
in the Annual Training Class of our sta- 
tion and field and in January went to Won- 


gan and assisted in the Annual Class there. 


ITINERATING, 


Last fall I made an itinerating trip in 


which I went as far south as Ham Heung, 
one hundred and sixty miles from Soug 
Chin. My helper and colporteur accompani- 
ed me and we visited the Christians, 
preached to the heathen, and sold Gospels 
and booklets and distributed tracts. In 
villages where we stayed only one night 
we had a preaching service in the inn, 
When we stayed a day in a town we had 
street preaching also. Though we were 
absent from home for a month and there 
was not a day without a preaching service, 
while some days we held two or three 
meetings, we were able to touch but a few 
of the host of villages in this field. 


A NEW MISSIONARY. 


On my return home I had the pleasure of 
welcoming my sister to Korea. The arrival 
of a new missionary, even though a Stranger, 
is always a joy to these on the field. How 
much more when a known and loved one 
comes to join us in our work! 


Work AFFECTED BY WAR,_ 


In February I prepared for a lengthy 
trip in our southern field with a visit to 
Ham Heung to aid in the Annual Training 
Class to be held there during the Korean 
New Year holidays. But the outbreak of 
the war prevented this. A short trip was 
made to Yea Dong, Other trips planned 
had to be foregone owing to the disturbed 
state of the country and the movement of 
Russian troops, 

In obedience to the order of the British 
Minister in Seoul, on March 7th, my Sister, 


- wife and child left Song Chin for Wonsan 


/ 


in the British Gunboat, Phoenix, sent from 
Shanghai for that purpose. A fortnight 
later I went to Wonsan in a small coasting 
steamer, taking some furniture with me, 
and having seen my family settled there, 
returned to Song Chin, 

A week later the Japanese settlement 
was burnt by Cossacks and since that 
time Song Chin’s communication with the 


outside world has been by the slow-sailing 


junks the not-much-faster overland 
runners, For over three months Mr. 
Olsen, a Norwegian in charge of the Custom 
foreigners in the three bundred and sixty 
House, and myself were the only resident 


or 


“miles of country between the Russian post 


at Kyung Sung and the Japanese garrison 
at Wonsan, 
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In coming to ‘Wonsan to attend our 
Annual Mission Meeting I had to travel 
by Korean junk. The trip took a fort- 
night,twice as long as a trip. across the 
Atlantic. In times of peace steamers run 
between Wonsan and Song Chin in twelve 
hours, 


WorRK AMONG WoMEN. 


During the year in addition to language 
study and household duties) Mrs, Robb 
while in Song Chin had charge of the 
women’s weekly Study Clauss, taught the 
children in the Sunday School, and from 
the beginning of January in the Boys Day 
School once a week. She also taught: daily 


in the Women’s Class which met for a 


week in December. Since coming to Won- 
San she has taught in the Sunday School 
and once a week in the Girls’ School. 


She has also had oversight of the Bible 
Woman, Dorcas, who in the past twelve 
months has sold 431 Gospels, Testaments 
and Tracts, and preached to 5543 women, 


| Book SALEs. 

At the end of January my helper having 
resigned I promoted my colporieur to that 
position, Since that time I have been with- 
out a colporteur, as owing to the interrup- 
tion of communication I have not been 
able to get books from Seoul. During the 
year, in addition to the books furnished 
to the Bibie Women, I have sold about 200 
Bibles, Testaments and Gospels and about 
the same number of Tracts. 

In closing my report I record 
gratitude tao God for His mercies during 
the year, Though the demands of the work 
necessitated my absence from my family 
for six months out of the past twelve 
though Song Chin has been burned and 
Wonsan bombarded, He’has preserved us 
through the dangers of war. 

We desire also to express our thanks to 
Dr. McMillan for her skilled medical assist- 
ance and care at the time of the birth of 
our son; alsa to Mr, and Mrs, Foote, who 
at No small inconvenience and _ personal 
discomfort gave up a part of their house 
to us during our stay in Wonsan. also to 
the other members of our mission for many 
kindnesses during the same time. 

Wonsan, Aug., 1904, 


our 


FROM JENNIE B. ROBB, WONSAN, 
FIRST REPORT, 1904. 


It is now almost nine months since my 
arrival in Korea, having reached Wonsan 
on the 26th November, 1903. I was very 
kindly welcomed by the missionaries here, 
and spent a very pleasant day with them, 
then proceeded to Song Chin where I ex- 
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pected to remain with my brother and 
his wife. 

As soon as possible a native teacher was 
engaged for me and I began the study of 
the language which has been my chief 
occupation since, although my study has 
been frequently interrupted by incideuts 
connected with the war, The first occutr- 
ed soon after war was declared between 
Japan and Russia when the British Am- 
bassador to Korea advised that the women 
and children of his nationality in Song 
Chin should remove to Wonsan which was 
thought to be a place of greater safety. 

On the 6th of March the British gun- 
boat “Phoenix” called at Song Chin for as, 
and the following morning Mrs. Robb, the 
baby and I left for Wonsan where we have 
since resided, 

During the following months we twice 
accompanied other members of our mission 
to places outside of Wonsan on the advice 
of the British Vice-Consul who believed 
that this place was in danger of an attack 
by the Russians. 

While here I have given what 
I could in the Sabbath School, 
a week gave the pupils of the 
school a lesson in sewing, 

Towards the end of March I had the 
pleasure of accompanying Dr. Kate Me- 
Millan on a short itinerating trip ta Moon 
Chun which I very much enjoyed, especially 
because I came into closer contact with 
some of the Korean women than I had pre- 
viously had an opportunity of doing. I 
pray that the time may not be long before 
I will be more actively engaged in present- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus Christ to some of 
the many perishing souls in this land. 

Wonsan, Korea Aug. 19, 1904. 


assistance 
and once 
girls’ day 


HAM HEUNG STATION, KOREA, 


FOR 1904... 
MrSsSSIONARIES ARRIVED IN KOREA, 
‘Rev. D. M. McRae B. A. Sept, 1898. 
Mrs, McRae Sept. 1900. 
Kate McMillan M.D., 


Oct. 1901. 
Membership 104. 
Church buildings 5, 
Catechumens 100. 

Outstations 7. 

As this is the first time we have had 
the privilege of reporting Ham Heung as a 
separate station, perhaps a few words cf 
explanation may be fitting. 


One year ago, with the full consent of 


your committee, that portion of territory - 


stretching from Moon Chun, sixteen miles 
north of Wonsan, to Sin Po about fifty 
miles north of Ham Heung comprising 
seven counties, and formerly known as the 
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“Wonsan Northern Circuit,” 
into a distinct field with Mam Heung City 
as its centre, Mr. and Mrs, McRae and Dr. 
appointed to the 
work of opening the new station, 

Up to the present, however, there is but. 
little to report beyond beginnings, but we 
would wish in a special manner to record 
our gratitude to God that after many 
years of attempt to obtain  suitabie 
property in this most conservative of 
Korean cities, a foothold has at length 
been granted us and part of one small 
residence stands ready for occupation, 
while the purchase of another house site 
has been about completed, and all this 
within the city walls in a most convenient 
locality for missionary work, 

Another and greater cause for thanks. 
giving is, that during the past year the 
Christians of this circuit, though they have 
many times been scattered and harassed. 
with fear, angered by the troops of the 
hostile nations, Japan and Russia, 
though threatened with death by the Tong- 
thaks, or rebels of their cwn country, have 
nevertheless stood firm and steadfast, 


was formed. 


and 


It has been a severe trial to the mission-— 


aries that circumstances have combined 
to keep them from the work in their new 
station, and that the year which opened 
with such promise closes without finding 
them permanently residing there yet. They 
believe it has been God’s disposing, and 


that their added year of preparation has 


but given them a richer blessing to carry 
to the waiting souls, In the path of this 
cruel war may there follow a_ grand 
triumphal entry of Christ to Korea. 


~ KATE McMILLAN, 


Secretary of Station. — 


ee 
— 


REV. D. McRAE. 
PERSONAL REPORT, 1904, 


At the last meeting of our mission the 


work apportioned Mrs. McRae and myself, 


was the opening of Ham Heung city as a 
station. We had previously spent much 
time in that city and looked forward to 


our year’s work with unmixed pleasure. — 


At that time had any one told us the close 


of the year would find us still in Wonsan 


we should have been most incredulous and 
is our position. 
one week were the three members of the 
new station together on the station, much 


that would otherwise come before you as _ 


the report of a station doing organized 
work must now appear 
reports. 
mission coming as it 
munication is completely cut off between 


in our personal 


~ ise 


Indeed, the annual meeting of our ~ 
~does while com-: 


Since for only a 


4 


* 


: ff 


ay ae ~ 
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us and our field, makes it most difficult to 
give any accurate account of the work as 


-it now stands. 


Throughout no part of our mission terri- 
tory have the people been called upon to 
endure trials of famine, war and persecu- 
tion as in this circuit so that my report 


‘might contain long stories of Tong Hak 


os risings, of depradation of Russian troops, 


and of famine driving many to the sugar 
plantations of Hawaii, already thirty-three 
Christians including women and children 
from the different groups of the circuit 


having left for that island. 


The loss of these, with the six adults and 
nine children which death has claimed, 
lowers the communion roll from 120 to 104. 
Only five adults have been baptized during 
the year and thirty-one received as cate- 
chumens, but many more are waiting for 
admission to the church. I am extremely 
sorry to have to report the removal from 


the church roll of one of the oldest mem- 


bers of the Ham Heung Church for taking 
to himself a concubine. 

Our annual meeting was last year held 
in Song Chin, and at its close I immediately 
‘set out for Ham Heung leaving Mrs. Mc- 
Rae who was feeling the effect of the 
unusually long rainy season to recuperate 
in Song Chin, The change, however, 
proved anything but beneficial and we were 
obliged to return to Wonsan and remain 
there until December, during which time 
God graciously restored her and she has 
since enjoyed the best of health. I, too, 
was laid aside from active service for six 


-weeks of the past spring by an accident to 


my hand which resulted seriously causiag 
me much suffering, and consequently weai- 
ness, my gratitude is due the doctors who 
by operating on the weund saved me mucn 
pain and possibly my life. 


ITINERATING. 


My work during this year has on aecount 
of the war necessarily been carried on 
altogether by itineration from Wonsan, 
though indeed that has also been limited, 
eight trips covering ninety-two days being 


: all I have been able to accomplish. 


to Ham Heung, 


in January Mrs. McRae’accompanied me 
Taking with us a supply 
of food and some furniture we prepared 
to settle down to work in the new station. 


* Two weeks after our arrival, outbreak of 


Xs 


war brought us to Wonsan at the call of 
our British minister. Indeed, all my trips 
have been interrupted by repeated advances 


of the Russians, - 


4 
; 
- 


: 


Were my field completely within fhe 
lines of either Japan or Russia as we trust 
it may soon be, the situation would he 
vastly improved, but up to the present 
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it has been occupied alternately by the 
troops of both countries making travel at 
times impossible, and always leaving me 
open to suspicion and possible detention, 
this with my wife and property at Won- 
San, which has suffered bombardment and 
small land attacks, made the risks of leav- 
ing too great to be frequently assumed. 


On one occasion the arrival of the Cos- 
sacks in Ham Heung bade fair to prevent 
my return to within Japanese lines. 


It proved, however, to be a scouting 
party of twenty-five. After a short con- 
versation with the officer, I rode off on 
my wheel before the main body of the 
troop arrived, On a former visit a body 
of Cossacks had burned 180 houses. and 
part of the great “Ten Thousand’ Year 
Bridge” which is the longest bridge in 
Korea, In Ko won sixty-five houses have 
been burnt, and six houses in Mun-Chun. 
This was done to punish the Koreans for 
having deceived them, giving them false 
information. 


Imagine if you can its effect on a people 
to whom at any time a mounted Cossack 
would be an object of fear and suspicion. 
At present Ham Heung is the headquarters 
of a body of Cossacks who several days 
ago made an attack on Wonsan, but were 
repulsed by the brave and sturdy Japanese. 


BUILDING, 


Perhaps the most encouraging part of 
My report comes under this head. I have 
succeeded in bringing almost to completion 
a small residence in Ham Heung city, {Its 
situation within the city wall near the 
sovernment buildings, The fact that dur- 
ing the building operations, daily throngs 
of friendly visitors came to express their 
interest and approval are evidences of 
toleration surprising in a city like Ham 
Heung where neither Japanese nor Chinese 
have been able to secure the smallest foot- 
hold, P 


The house which with the exception of 
glass doors and windows is of purely 
Korean architecture was an official hall 
Which I had purchased and had removed 
to the mission property. It is 39x24 feet, 
and has been divided into three rooms. too 
of them of good size. The timber is far 
superior to any thatcan now be obtained, 
and in as far as a Korean building can be 
useu, aS a residence for foreigners without 
the necessary additions and improvements 
it is satisfactory. 

Part of the money contributed by socie- 
ties and friends in Cape Breton for a girls’ 
School for Mrs. McRae has been expended 
on a Korean house adjoining the mission 
compound in Ham Heung. This is to be 
used temporarily until it is possible to 
erect a more suitable building. 
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The Christians -at Young Chun have 
during the year provided themselves with 
a building in which to meet for worship. 


SCHOOLS, 


The school at Hong Won has been 
closed through lack of funds to pay the 
teacher, but the boys school at Ham 
Heung has continued uninterrupted, the 
attendance increasing from 15 to 21, There 
are several bright scholars among these, 
one small boy of eleven years reciting the 
whole of the shorter catechism at one sit- 
ting without a mistake and with many of 
the proofs. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


The girls’ school has had many interrup- 
tions on account of the war, and the wrong 
doing of the husband of their faithful 
teacher, who by taking a secondary wife 
into his home has made it impossible for 
the children to attend. Mrs McRae’s Bible 
Woman has since kept them. together 
teaching them lessons provided by Mrs. 
McRae, several days a week. 


The profits of a rice field purchased tor 
forty dollars, a gift from the New Camp- 
bellton Sabbath School in far off Cape 
Breton, is to be devoted to aiding the 
schools, 


CLASS WORK. 
All preparations had been made for a 
large class in Ham Heung, such as is held 
yearly at each of the three stations and at 
which Mr. Foote and Mr. Robb were fo 
have been present. It had been planned 
for the middle of February but the out- 
break of war a few days previcus upset 
the arrangements to our great disappoint- 
ment, 


My helper was able to hold a number of 
Glasses among the groups under my direc- 
tion. 


NATIVE WORKERS. 


My faithful helper Cha Eul Kyong is 
still to the front ready .to spend and be 
spent, but his hair being cut prevents him 
from travelling where the Russian troops 
are likely to be, for fear of being taken for 
Japanese spy. He has studied well dur- 
ing the year and has repeated the passages 
of Scripture entitling him to the Assemb- 
ly’s diploma. ; 


Two colporteurs of the Bible Society 
have travelled over the field, but needless 
to say the sale of books ‘has been below 
the average. : 


Mrs. McRae’s Bible Woman who is sup- 
ported by the Woman’s Prayer Circle in 
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Toronto, has been invaluable, she is the 
wife of one of my colporteurs, and together 
they have stood faithfully by the work 
especially in Ham Heung, encouraging the 
Christians to keep steadfast and united. 
We cannot close this report without 
another and stronger plea for assistance 
at least one more missionary for Ham 
Heung circuit, The circumstances of the 
past year are not anticipated for the 
future, and where are the reapers to aid in 
bringing in the waiting harvest, and 


where is there some one to teach and aid — 


those already brought in, only one mission- 
ary and his wife available for Ham Heung 
station with all its attached field to itiner- 
ate, another man for this field is not a 
desire but a necessity or the opportunity 
may be lost to our Canadian Church. : 
Our gratitude is due to a loving Father, 
who through the dangers of this cruel war 
has thus far kept us in safety and to Him 
we commit our future with renewed con- 
secration of ourselves to His service. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. M. McRae. 
Wonsan Aug. 31st, 1904. 


A GOOD RULE OF LIFE, 


A man cannot afford to have an enemy, 
even a humble enemy. The shabby fellow 
whe storms your office to-day may be a 
power in the community next year, Thére- 
fore speak to him gently, send him away 
with a smile. Never affect a contemptu- 
ous manner, That is the way of the fool. 
In the day of small things plan patiently 
for the day of great things. A polite word 
costs nothing, It may turn out to be a 
good investment. As a spark of. fire may 
turn a city inte ashes, so an impatient 
gesture or irritable word may kindle a 


hatred great enough to destroy a career,—~ 


Selected. 


CONSTANT THANKFULNESS 


TRY EE. 
Have you ever tried the blessing of a 
constant ‘thankfulmess? Not occasionally, 


or when it suits you, but every day, and 
all day long. 
the next time you feel disheartened 
or discontented, instead of getting irritable 


If not, begin at once, and 


and complaining, just look long and grate- . 


fully on your blessings, and put all griev- 
ances behind your back. 


A French king once said: 


ST RA civil 


word or two will make a man happy, he ~ 


must be a churl indeed who would not 
give them to him.” We may say of this 
kindly temper that it is like lighting 
another man’s candle by one’s own, which 
loses none of its light by what the other 
gains,—Philadelphian. 
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Life and Work. 


LOT THE LINGERER. 


The figure of Lot has already met us in 
travelling through the life of Abraham. 
But in a book of representative men he 
cannot be dismissed with an accidental 
interview. To be seen fairly, a man 
should be seen by his own light. His 
portrait should be taken when he is stand- 
ing alone, A face of average comeliness 
will look very plain when it is placed be- 
side one of extreme beauty; yet, when 
seen apart, it may have a charm of its own. 
Lot makes an excellent foil to Abraham. 
Abraham’s is a face of extreme beauty, and 
any ordinary countenance will suffer if 
placed beside it, 


But it does not follow that Lot himself 
might not contrast favourably with many 
on his own plane. In point of fact he dia 
exhibit a certain beauty of aspect when 
he was not in the presence of Abraham. 
When he stands in the midst of Sodom, he 
looks so remarkably well that his name 
has been handed down to posterity as one 
of the world’s superiour souls; he is called 
“Just Lot.” ; 

Let us consider, then, the man in him- 
self, What is his place among representa- 
tive men. What class does he stand for 
amid the various orders. of humanity? 
That is the one question, the crucial ques- 
tion. EXverything else about him is acci- 
dental; but the point of Lot’s contact with 
a common phase of human nature, the 
sphere in which he meets with an experi- 
ence repeated in all time—this is the abid- 
ing thing, this is the permanent element 
in the man. 

There are two words in the Bible narra- 
tive which seem to me to express in one 
brief sentence the place of Lot amid the 
of humanity—‘‘Lot lingered.” I 
would say his distinctive position is that 
of the man who falls behind in the march 
of civilization. He does not go back; he 
never could be classed among the lapsed 
masses. His characteristic is, that at a 
certain point of the road he stands still 
and allows his comrades to move in ad- 
vance of him. 


Tord Macaulay, in one of his Essays, 
raises the problem, Why has the navy of 
Spain declined? He solves it by the 
answer that it has not declined, but that 
the increase of other navies has left it in 
the rear. Whether this be the solution as 
regards Spain, I cannot tell; but it is the 
answer which may be given to all who put 


the same question regarding the tardiness 
of that ship of life which we call Lot. It 
is behind the others, not because it has 
lost speed, but because the others have 
gained speed. 


Lot is in many respects like the Chinese 
Empire; he has not fallen back into bar- 
barism, he has simply failed to keep pace 
with civilization. He stands where he was. 
In a metaphorical sense he has become 
what his wife is said to have become in a 
physical sense—ag pillar of salt. ~He has 
been crystallized into an inert mass which 
marks only one stage of a journey, 


This man was, originally, marching 
abreast with humanity. He had joined 
the band of Abraham—that first missionary 
band among the sons of men.. He had 
attached himself to the cause of those 
whose object was to carry the blessings of 
culture into lands of darkness and to bear 
the lamp of Knowledge into scenes of ignor- 


anee. It was a stream of high  civiliza- 
tion, which was seeking to irrigate the 
nations. Nothing could have been more 


fair than Lot’s morning; it promised a fine 
afternoon. But for him there has come no 
afternoon; his day is still but beginning. 
The afternoon has come to others. It has 
come to Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob, but 
not to him; he stands yet where he first 
stood—on the confines of that missionary 
march which he had been expected io 
pursue. 


Now, there is nothing unusual in this. 
It is quite a common thing to see a whole 
community of men left behind by a stream 
of civilization; you cannot pass through 
any city without seeing it, you cannot pass 
from the city to the country without 
observing it. In every age of culture 
there are to be seen those who have linger- 
ed behind, who remain yet in the primitive 
condition of ages long ago. 

But I wish to direct attention to a new 
light: which the case of Lot throws upon 
these. The common saying is that the 
men left behind are the physically unfit. 
Those who pursue the march are thought of 
as the strong, the active, the able-bodied; 
they who have lingered on the road are taken 
to have been the weak, the frail, the lives 
destitute of animal vigour. 


But in this case of Lot, it is entirely the 
reverse. Lot is left behind, not because 
he has too little of the physical, but be- 
cause he has too much. He is left behind 
because his animal nature is stronger than 
that of his comrades. Abraham and those 
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who follow him are animated by a sacrifi- 
cial impulse; théy survive by a crucifying 
of the flesh. Lot is left behind by reason 
of a fleshly impulse and an inability to 
resist that impulse, He is not driven to 
the wall; he believes he is driving others to 
the wall. He looks.upon himself as the 
really progressive man of the company, the 
only man who is truly making his way in 
the world. In his own eyes he is the 
object of natural selection, the chosen 
favourite of fortune. It is by and in the 
exercise of a physical passion that this 
man is interrupted in the race of life. 

What was this physical passion? It was 
avarice, It -was_ the. glitter. of a great 
possession that arrested the steps of Lot 
and chained him to the place for evermore, 
He saw a fertile field, and he said “I will 
make this mine; I will settle down here.” 
Every race has, in my opinion, a special 
sin. Rome has her pride; Greece has her 
voluptuousness; Babylon has her extra- 
vagance. I think the special sin of Israel 
was avarice. 


I-think avarice is the sin attributed to 
the man in the garden of Eden—the prim- 
eval Adam covets a tree not his own, The 
trait becomes hereditary; it is repeated all 
down the stream, We see Cain envying 
a brother’s prosperity. We see Jacob 
aspiring ta another’s birthrignt. We See Hsau 
selling his soul for a mess of pottage. We 
see Achan hiding a Babylonian garment. 
We_ see Gehazi accepting unlawful gold. 
We see Dives—the parabolic representative 
of the national sin allowing a starving 
beggar nothing but the crumbs from his 
table. When Paul says “the love of money 
is the root of all evil,” he has his eye upon 
his own land. The native of another land 
might have given another root: the Roman 
might have stigmatized pride, or the Greek 
sensuality. But. to Paul, the Jew, the root 
of evil was the sin most contagious to the 
nation—the love of money, the spirit of 
avarice, 

Now, this was the sin which has caused 
Lot to linger. He has been made stationary 
by avarice. It is through a grasping spirit 
that he has been shunted from the line of 
. progress. That grasping spirit was de- 
veloped, not by the experience of want, 
but by the hour of prosperity. 
the missionary band of Abraham was in 
Struggle, it remained in unity. In the day 
of storm and stress it revealed’ no dis- 
crepancy. Abraham and Lot walked  to- 
gether with seemingly equal steps as long 
as it was shadow; it was the dawn that 
displayed their inequality, While | their 
life was a common struggle in the wilder- 
ness they had but one interest—the desire 
to maintain life. 


But when the storm and stress subsided, 
when the sun of prosperity began to shine, 
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when the vision of golden fields flashed 
before the eye with the promise of coming 
harvests, when the desert broke forth into 
singing and the wilderness blossomed as 
the rose, then it was that the difference of 
the men appeared. It was in prosperity 
that the lives parted assunder. It is pros- 
perity that reveals our power of being 
generous, or our want of that power, 
Poverty makes the open heart and the 
narrow heart. indistinguishable; but the 
rising sun of fortune shows their con- 
trasted colours. 

Is it not written of the wheat and the 
tares, “Let both grow together until the 
harvest”—the time of prosperous ingather- 
ing. In the time of undergroundness, in 
the day of struggling growth, wheat and 


tares are undiscriminated; but when the 
harvest is come, when the buried life 
emerges, when the field is waving with 


yellow corn and plenty crowns the year, 
then the wheat and the tares are severed, 
and Lot and Abraham assume their 
separate spheres, 

Now, I want just to remark parentheti- 
cally that many a lingerer on the road of 
culture owes his backward position to the 
flush of prosperity rather than the blast of 
adversity. Those who occupy the rear are 
indebted for that place more frequently to 
absorption in physical pleasure than to the 
experience of ‘physical weekness. 
doubtless, have been crushed out of the 
way—not, I think, the majority. The 
majority have been rather the violent than 
the men taken by violence; they are those 


who have grasped with too much insistence _ 


at a present abject and) ignored the things 
of the future, 


The main 
development 
object of the hour, 
ceptional case; he is a fair specimen of his 
class, arrested development has more root 
inmoral obliquity than eitherin intellec- 
tual stupidity or in physical incapacity. The 
larger number of its victims have become its 
victims by yielding to the animal impulse 
which prompts to seize the present moment 
in preference to all other moments. They 
have been dominated by a malady which 
is distinctly moral; 
to avarice; and avarice is a form ef sin, 

It is my opinion, indeed, that, 
analysed, every sin will be found to be 
some form of avarice. All self-indulgence, 
all debauchery, all licentiousmess, ail 
jealously—even loave’s jealously, are but 
the forms of the one passion—the desire 
for personal monopoly. If this passion 
were exercised to the full, I conceive it 
would constitute what is called “the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.” If the fruit of 
the Spirit be the love of humanity, the 
absence of the Spirit must be the exclusive 


cause of arrest in human 
has been avarice for the 


—_ 
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Lot is not an ex-: 


they have succumbed — 


if keenly ~ 
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love of self, Perhaps no human soul has 
ever reached that absolute stage of priva- 
tion. JI think we are saved from committ- 
ing the sin against the Holy Ghost by the 
fact that no man’s avarice is complete, 
that even the most loveless soul has a little 
corner in its heart kept vacant and kept 
green for somebody. 

But, while all sin is a form of avarice, 
the name of that vice is usually limited toa 
particular phase of the desire for mono- 
poly—the coveting of material possessions, 
This isthe form which it has always assum- 
ed in the Jewish economy. We have taken 
Lot as its representative and Lot’s linger- 
ing as its typical result. 

And now there arises a question. Why 
is it that this man, type as he is of his 
nation’s besetting sin, and condemned 
through that sin to an arrest of develop- 
ment, has yet come down to posterity with 
the epithet of “just?” He is lauded in spite 
of his lingering, he is commended notwith- 
standing his covetousness, Why? Should 
We have not expected unqualified oppro- 
brium! Whence this tone of respect? 
Whence this ascription of justice to a man 
of avarice? 

I answer, because there is an avarice 
which is compatible with justice and be- 
cause Lot belongs to that particular school 
ef avarice. In the sphere of wordly 
possession I recognize three classes of men 
—the generous, the avariciously fraudulent, 
and the avariciously just. The generous 
man is eager to spend; the avariciously 
fraudulent man will sink all principle for 
the sake of gain; the avariciously just man 
is bent on being rich within the range of 
principal. 

To this 


last order belongs Lot, You 


would never class him in the list of thieves, 


“and robbers. He would die sooner than 
steal, His is a thoroughly legal mind, His 
motto is, “Render unto every man his due.” 
Nothing will induce him to fall below the 
claims of Justice. 

But he would be equally pained to 
go beyond them. He will give to no one 
less than his due, but to no one will he 
give more. He might be _ described 
characteristically as the man who never 
gives discount. Justice is his watchword, 
but it is justice pure and simple, never 
sinking into fraud but never rising into 
generosity. Twenty shillings in the pound 
is his ideal—not’ nineteen, not twenty-one. 
He will do what is right, but not what is 
kind, not what is overflowing. His ver- 
dict is, “To the law and to the testimony,” 
if he has agreed with you for a penny a 
day you will not prevail on him to add a 
single farthing. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews says that in 
the upper sanctuary there is a place set 
apart for “the spirits of just men made 
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perfect”—which I understand to mean “the 
Spirits of just men made generous.” That 
Is the place in the future heaven which I 
would appoint for Lot. He was on earth 
a just man; he never transgressed the 
principles of justice by deficiency. But he 
cought to have transgressed them by excess. 
It was well to give no less than his neigh- 
bour’s due; but he should have been able 
to give more. The perfection of the 
heavenly state requires that justice should 
be supplemented by generosity. 

The state of the avariciously just in the 
present world is high in comparison with 
the state of the avariciously fraudulent. 
Yet I should say that the latter will be 
more easy to convert than the former. A 
fraudulent man knows that he is wrong; 
but it is very difficult to convince a man 
of bare justice that he is anything less 
than a saint. Like the Pharisee in the 
temple, he will give a catalogue of all the 
debts which he has duly paid, and will 
thank God that he is superior to other men. 

Victor Hugo in Les Misérables has in- 
troduced a very striking portrait which 
gives expression in an exaggerated form 
to the difficulty here -indicated. I allude 
to the portrait of the constable Jabert. 
This man has always been scrupulous for 
observing and enforcing the exact letter 
of the law. The rigid fulfilment of this 
undeviating routine has become a con- 
Science with him, 


One day he is betrayed into an act of 
leniency towards a prisoner, His remorse 
for that leniency is so great that he com- 
mits suicide. The pain of transgressing 
the law of justice by performing a generous 
deed has been too much for him; it has 
been as great as would have been the pain 
of transgressing the law of justice by per- 
forming a deed of meanness. He has felt 
himself as much degraded by his act of 
magnanimity as if he had perpetrated an 
act of baseness. The incident is only an 
exaggerated illustration of the self-com- 
pee which belongs to the ayariciously 
just. 


The crucial instance of Lot’s character is 
his appropriation of the lion’s share in the 
partition of territory with Abraham. The 
incident illustrates both his justice and 
his ungenerosity, He did not take the land 
by force. He was told by Abraham -to 
make his choice of a locality; he selected 
the finest spot. Legally, he might easily 
say, “I have done no wrong.’ Measured by 
law, he certainly had not; measured by 
grace, he had. 


I would. describe his choice of the lion's 
share as, not illegal but ungracious. it 
was within the rights of law, but it was 
outside the limits of generosity. Why 
had Abraham given him a choice at all? 
Beeause Lot’s servants had been a torment 
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to Abraham, had created strife and wrang- 
ling within the band, Lot should have 
remembered this and should have moderat- 
ed his desires, He could have remember- 
ed also that Abraham’s was the mission 
field and that the mission field ever de- 
serves the best, 

Lot was choosing land for his own bene- 
fit; Abraham was choosing land for the 
benefit of the kingdomof God. All this 
made Lot’s choice ungraceful, ungracious. 
The selfishness of the choice has brought its 
own penalty—stagnation. The failure of 
Lot did net come from the territory in whica 
he settled down; it came from the fact 
that he did settle down. 

If Lot had made his possession a mission 
_ field, it would have thriven; but, instead 

of adapting it to culture, he adapted him- 
self to its want of culture, Any piece of 
ground, under these circumstances, would 
have become barren ground—Abraham’s 
would as much as Lot’s. It is the man 
that makes the place. Personality is a 
stronger force than environment; Abraham 
would have immortalized the Plain of 
Sodom, Lot would have left Mount Moriah 
in its native obscurity. Lot chose the rich 
plain for the reason that the ox chooses 
the rich pasture, and he has had the ox’s 
reward; he is browsing there still. 

And yet, I should be sorry to deny tais 
man his due amount of credit, nay, his 
due amount of sympathy. Let us remein- 
ber that for such a man it was a very 
arduous thing to be just, and that there- 
fore it was a very great victory to achieve 
that goal, For a generous nature it is 
easy to avoid falling short of justice; the 
‘temptation is, to exceed justice. But for 
one by nature avaricious, it is a brave 
thing to be just. Honesty, with such a 
man, would need to be more than a policy; 
it would require to be passion, The man 
who is too covetous to be generous and 
who is yet too just to be fraudulent must 
possess the principal of honesty in an ex- 
traordinary degree of development. 

From this point of view I would give 
my sanction to the epithet by which Lot 
has. descended to posterity. Let him take 
it—he is entitled to it. A more sounding 
epithet would have - been untrue, We 
could not describe him as “loving Lot,” 
“tender Lot,’”’ “magnanimous Lot;” but “just 
Lot’’ is a phrase which truly expresses his 
character. He'has earned. the right to it 
by reason of the very temptation which 
assailed him. 

The truth is, this man occupies morally 
that very position which he holds socially; 
he is the man who lingers. Socially he is 
neither among the barbarians nor abreast 
of the highest culture; he is stationary at a 
particular point. Morally, he is neither a 
very bad man nor a very good man; he is 
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a correct man. He stands in the golden 
mean between baseness and generosity—ine 
plain of justic. Behind him is the valley 
of humiliation, in front of him is the mount 
of self-forgetfulness; he belongs to neither, 
He stoops not to the low, he soars not to 
the high; he keeps the level plain. He is 
the middle man, the just man. He has 
paid his way, though he has paid no other's 
way, His life has been self-contained, put 
it has been also self-restraining. 


If I were asked to place an inscription 
on the grave of Lot which would be con- 
gruous with the facts of his life, I would 
write the words, “A man worthy of better 
things,’ There are some things which are 
done so well that we are disappointed they 
are not done better. 

Many a schoolboy gives us dissatisfac- 
tion in the very points where he is strong; 
we say, “A lad of such parts should take a 
higher place.” Hyven thus does Lot’ impress - 
us. He dwells in Sodom, but he is» far. 
above Sodom. In the midst of an environ-— 
ment of iniquity, he never descends. His ~ 
family descends; his innermost surround- 
ings become unfavourable to purity; but 
Lot himself stands firm—he bows not to 
temptation. A man who could thus resist 
going down might well be expected to go 
up. A man who could withstand tempta- 
tion to descend into the pit should have 
been winged with aspiration to ascend 
into the heavens, We feel, in looking at 
him, as we feel in looking at some un- 
finished building. The foundation is there, 
the pillars are there, the yarious stories 
are there; but the roof is wanting. ‘The 
man is far above the ground, but he is not 
pointing to the sky. He has surmounted 
the dust, but he has not reached the gold. 
He has fulfilled the law, but he has not 
arrived at love. He is so high that he 
ought to have been higher. j 


O Thou whose nature and whose name 
is Love, let me not pause short of Thee! 
Let me not linger on the march of my 
pilgrimage at any spot less beautiful than 
Love! Let me not be content to say, “I 
have kept the law—I have not struck, I 
have not robbed, I have not slain!” Let 
me not be satisfied to think, “I have been 
in all my dealings, just; from what a 
height do I look down on Sodom!” Nay, 
my Father, but let me rather say, “From 
what a height dost Thou look down on me!’’ 

Instead of fixing my eyes on the valley 
which I have surmounted, let me lift up 
mine eyes to the hills which I have yet to 
climb! Teach me that all my safety 
comes from looking up—not down! Make 
me humble by the sight of Thy hills, O 
Lord! What time my heart is lifted’ up 
with the pride of its vanished yesterday, 
bring me to the foot of Thy Mount of 
Beatitudes! 
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7s Let me see the distance between my soul 


~ 


- points?” 


and Jesus! Give me a glimpse of the 
Promised Land to cure me of the pride of 
present possession! Give me a taste of 
the grapes of Eshcol to disenchant me of 
the fruits of Sodom! Give me a strain of 
the songs of Zion to make me weary of my 
cherished music! Waft me a perfume of 


- the Rose of Sharon to wean me from. the 


flowers which my hands have gathered! 
Send me a breath of Thy mountain air to 
teach me the narrowness of what I call 
my freedom! Lend me one throb of. Thy 
pulse of love to tell me the poverty of my 
reign of law! I shall cease to linger on the 
Plain of Sodom when my eyes have rested 
on the Heights of Calvary. 


—————t 


NO REACTION. 


We must impress upon parents the great 
responsibility which rests upon them, I 
occasionally meet with people who say: 
“When I was a boy my father and 
mother were very strict. They brought me 
up so rigidly that a reaction took place in 
my mind, and I have turned away from 
religion.” I have sometimes said to sucn 


persons: “Did. -they .-teach you ta -be 
honest?” ~“Yes.” “To -tell the truth?” 
Sere. Did~they insist upon- it?” iy Yes’ 


“Has any reaction taken place on these 
There is a great deal of non- 
sense palmed off upon the community in 
relation to this matter, Not one man of 
us learns the multiplication table from 
sheer love of it; but I never knew any one 
to say his mind was in reaction against the 
multiplication table.-—Dr. John Hall, 


WALKING TOMBSTONES. 


Many people are walking tombstones. 
Written on face and form is the visible 
epitaph of a grace or a goodness that died 
and» was buried in their lives, 

In the hard lines of a face one reads, 
“Here generosity departed years ago.” 
Another countenance with its sensual 
heaviness tells so that all may see, “Purity 
came to an untimely death in me.” A 


-. woman’s face, in the look of pettishness 


% ef themselves, 
_ fore choose life’ we must apply—not only 


1 


: 


4 


 come.”’ 


or bad temper fixed there, announces, ‘All 
pleasantness departed this life when the 
first burdens and discouragements. began to 
Indeed, it were possible, if one 
chose so io do to go through a city street 
as old-fashioned folks used to visit ceme- 


teries, and spend our time reading the 
epitaphs written in the tombstone faces 
_Wwe pass there, 

Life was meant for life. Men must 


fight against making spiritual graveyards 
The old command, ‘“There- 


«to the heavenly life of a resurrection day 
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‘who differ with them. We 


79 
—but so as to urge men away from ihe 
death and burial of their souls in -their 


bodies. We must be guided by it so that 
our lives may not become cemeteries of 
dead hopes, dead gifts, and dead graces, 
Rather, in the words of the patriarchal 
benediction, may our lives become as a 
fruitful field which the Lord hath blessed. 


A NEW YHAR’S WISH. 


Let me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul 
Not hastening to, nor turning from, the 

goal; 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a 

whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 
Youth and Age, and travels on with 
cheer 

So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

Through rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy 
Still seeking what I sought when but 
a boy, 

New friendship, 

crown, 

I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 

Because the road’s last turn will be the 

best. 


high adventure, and a 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


KINDLINESS AND FAIRNESS. 


A lamentable tendency is seen in the 
tone of small criticism end unthinking 
ridicule that some men and journals think 
it necessary to adopt in dealing with those 
do not expect 
all men to agree, but it is discouraging to 
find that.men who seem in many particu- 
lars to be eminently God-fearing apparently 
recognize no other principle in theological 
debate than that which is said to rule in 
love and war, 

And this becomes doubly unfortunate 
when the offender is a religious newspaper. 
It is too often the case that ridicule takes 
the place of argument, and insinuations as 
to an opponent’s moral character the place 
of investigation, It is true we have out- 
grown persecution of a certain sort. Theo- 
logical debates used to lead to murder. 
Nowadays we do _ better than that; they 
lead to nothing. 

But their way is strewn with so many 
sarcasms and personalities as to suggest 
the doubt as to whether they greatly ad- 
vance the cause of spirtual progress. De- 
nunciation of opponents On merely doctrinal 
grounds is hardly to be found in Christ and 
Paul, It is not quite justifiable because of 
one’s lesser inspiration. May not a man be 
in earnest and at the same time fair in 
argument?—Standard (Bapt.), Chicago, 
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THE MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 
By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., LL.D. 


When the Hebrew matron called out iv 
Joab from the walls of the beleaguered 
city of Abel and exhorted him to spare 
the town and “a mother in Israel,’ she 
did more than she bargained for. She 
not only saved her own life, but she origin- 
ated a fine proverbial expression which has 
constantly been applied to good women 
who have distinguished their maternity by 
a beautiful and godly influence, 

The holy-hearted Hannah heads the roll 
of these model mothers—the woman who 
dedicated her first-born son ta God in 
these memorable words—‘for this child I 
prayed, and the Lord hath given me my 
petition which I asked of him. Therefore 
I have lent him to the Lord: as long as ie 
liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord.” 


Samuel also heads the roll of eminent ser- ~ 


vants of God who owed an incalculable 
debt to wise maternal influence. 

What was true in ancient times has been 
true ever since, At the starting point of 
a vast majority of the best Christian lives 
stands a Christian mother. When I was a 
student in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
the chairman of the examining board re- 
quested all of us who had praying mothers 
to rise up, and nearly the whole 150 leaped 
instantly to their feet. There we stood, a 
living witness to the power of a mother’s 
prayers, and of her shaping influence and 
example. 

My own widowed mother was one of tae 
best that God ever gave to an only son. 
She was. more to me than school, or college 
or pastor, all combined. In our early 
rural home, the first Sabbath School I ever 
attended had but one scholar and she was 
the superintendent; the only book studied 
was God’s Book, and it was committed to 
memory. 

During my infancy she dedicated me 
to the Christian ministry and kept that 
steadily before her own eye and mind, I 
cannot now fix the date of my conversion ; 
it was her constant influence that led me 
gradually along and I grew into a religious 
life under her potent training, and by the 
power of the Holy Spirit working through 
her untiring agency. If all mothers were 
like her. the “church in the house’ would 
be one of the best feeders of the church in 
the publie sanctuary. 

We ministers must not take on airs. 
There is a ministry that is older and 
deeper and more potent than ours; it is 
that ministry that presides over the crib, 
and impresses the first gospel influence 
upon the infant soul. Before the pulpit 
begins, or the Sabbath Schoo] begins, the 
mother has already begun, and has been 
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moulding the plastic wax of character for - 


weal or woe, for heaven or hell. 


A prodigious power this; it is the same _ 


power which sent Samuel out of the godly 
home of Hannah, and wicked Ahaziah out. 
of the home of godless Jezebel. Both of 
them “walked in the way of his mother.” 
Ifrar be it from me to underrate the in- 
fluence of fathers for good or evil. But 
still the fact remains that it is mainly .the 


mother who shapes the home influence and. 


imparts to it its prevailing atmosphere; for 
the most important part of moral eduea- 
ion is atmospheric. The purity or impurity, 
the tonic or the demoralizing qualities of 
that atmosphere of the home, depend, for 


the most part, on the mother as the 
sovereign of the home. There is her 
throne; there her sway; there she can 


make or mar the destiny of the immortal 
Soul beyond anyone this side of the throne 
of God. 2 


Among eminent ministers none preaches — 


the great vital doctrine of the atonement 
more powerfully than Dr. Newman Hall 
of London. He almost idolized his mother, 
and told me that the first words she evar 
taught him were, “God so loved that he 
gave his only begotten Son.’ That text 
became the keynot-of his grand ministry, 


and of his world-known tractate “Come 
to Jesus.”’ 
Susannah Wesley’s hand rings all the 


Methodist church bells around the globe 


to-day. 

Suppose that Lord Byron had been reared 
by such a mother as Newman Hall and the 
Wesleys had; the world might have escap- 


ed the moral leprosy that tainted so many- 


of the brilliantly bad pages that he scatter- 

ed far and wide. ; 
Would that I could burn it in the heart 

of every mother who reads these lines, that, 


under God, she chiefly is responsible for 
. the moral and spiritual welfare of he-> 
household. If the mother is a frivolous 


fashion-worshipper, utterly prayerless and 
irreligious, or even careless of the Spiritual 
welfare of her children, the whole home 
atmosphere catches the taint. The down- 
ward pull of her home preaching is quite 
too strong for the upward pull of the best 
preaching in God’s house on the Sabbath. 


On the other hand, if she does her utmost 
to make thereligion of Jesus attractive to 
her family, if she is watchful of every 
opportunity to lead them Christward, if she 
follows up the effect of Sabbath-gospel by 
the powerful influence of 
then there is almost a moral certainty that 
God will send his converting 
that household. Let the mothers in Israel 
who read this try the blessed experiment 
for themselves. 


Carlyle found the teachings and the 


home-gospel, | 


grace into — 


at) 
Cit 
Pay 4 


S 


'> ‘Phat eminent preacher, 


‘~ mother.” 


- the babe she nursed; 


~ hands. 
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granitic piety of his old Scotch mother 
about the chief breakwater against skep- 
ticism; his rugged roughness seems always 
to have sweetened in her presence. 
Richard Cecil, of 
London, tells us that when he was a 
youth he tried his.utmost to be an infidel; 
‘but his mother’s beautiful and eloqued. 
Christianity was too much for him. He 
never could answer that. Sometimes she 
used to talk to him, and weep as she 
talked. He says: “I flung out of- the 
house with an oath—but I wept, too, when 
{ got im the street.” - 

“Sympathy is the powerful engine of a 
Yes, there is power in her love 
when it is reinforced by the grace of God 
to reach and bring down the most stubborn 
heart; it is the power that goes’ miles 


- deeper than-pulpit appeals, for it links it- 


self with the primal instincts of our nature. 


If every parent were thus faithful 
prayer and winsome example, we should 
‘behold what Dr. Horace Bushnell called 
“the outpopulating power of the Christian 
stock.”” The family would become the 
nursery and training-school of religion. 

The home of natural birth would be- 
ceme the place of the new birth, and child- 
ren, instead of running loose on the open 
common of sin to be pursued by “revival 
efforts” in-after years, would be led early 
to Jesus and into his church-fold, 


“Take this child away and nurse it for 
me and I wil give thee thy wages,” said 
an EHgyptian princess to Jochebad, the 
mother of Moses. She got her wages in 
better coin than silver or gold. She goat 
them in the joys a mother feels when she 
yields up a part ef herself to sustain her 
darling child; she got them in the love of 
she got them in the 
glorious service which her son wrought for 
Israel in after years. She was paid in the 
heavenly coin with which God pays gaod 
mothers. For all her anxieties and all her 
exertions to preserve the life of her “goodly 
child” was she abundantly rewarded. 


When God lays a new-born babe in ths 
arms of a mother, he says to her heart, 
“Take this and nurse it for me and I will 
give thee thy wages.” The answer of 
maternal love should be: “O God, thou 
hast put thy noblest workmanship into -my 
I accept the precious trust. I will 
shelter this young life under thy mercy- 
seat. I will be truthful that it may never 
learn falsehood. I will nurse this soul in 
its infancy with the sincere milk of love, 
that in after years it may bear strong meat 
for strong service of God and righteous- 
ness. O heavenly Father, make my life in 
harmony with thyself, that this young life 
may reflect thy blessed image in following 
my example!” 
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-To such pious fidelity God offers the high- 
est wages; he pays the heart’s claim in the 
heart’s own: coin, Faithful Hannah found 
her great reward in Samuel’s great career. 
Moses on the Mount was the “wages” of 
the poor Hebrew yiother who cradled him 
in her basket of*tshes. St. Augustine’s 
mighty service. for the gospel was the best 
reward that God could give Monica. The 
Lord never breaks his covenant with those 
who fulfill their covenant with Him. 
Every mother should bear in mind that it 
is not only the bringing up of her children, 
but sometimes the “taking them down” by 
wholesome discipline that proves her to be 
a “wise mother in Israel,” 


LIFE ETERNAL NOW, 


I remember once speaking to a friend of 
mine in Brighton, who, giving me his ex- 
perience of his own childhood, said: “I 
can remember when my mother cried when 
she cut the bread for our breakfast, keeping 
none back for herself, for it was the last 
crust that she was dividing. 

“TI, the eldest born, inquired the reason 
why this was done, It has kept me straight 
in the world ever since under terrible 
temptation. She said: ‘My lad, your 
father has been d’smissed from his Ssitua- 
tion because he would not lie, and we have 
come to the last loaf; but I am proud of 
your father, and you. must grow up like 
him, too.’ 

“And,” said my friend, “I have tried to 
do ic. -The example of that great snxcrifice 
is before me, that solemn and s2d morning 
When it seemed as if we had come to the 
last, and God let us go through and re- 
mained silent, 

“But it was not the last. Somehow, I felt 
that morning as if I stood higher, I was so 
proud of my father’s manhood, and to-day, 
as I look back and remember that we did 
come through many a hardship, it is true, 
but we have come through, I would not 
barter our faith, our quietness of heart, the 
mutual love and respect of our home circle, 
for all that the world cou'd give, if we had 
to leave those things outside.” 

What sholl I call that? This is life, is it 
no:? When we get to heaven, we do not 
expect to find another sort; we expect to 
find that. That kind of manhood is upon 
the throne of the universe. It went there 
bv the cross of Calvary. This is life in- 
deed, and this is life eternal.—R, J. Camn- 


I have been, perhaps, the most volumi- 
nous author of the day. and it is a comfort 
to me to think that I have tried to unsettle 
pny) man’s faith, to eorrupt no man’s princi- 
ples, and that I have written nothing 
which, on my deathbed, I should wish 
blotted out.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Young People’s Societies, 


~ 
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ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1905. 


January.—Mission study. 


February.—Obligation to Evangelize the 
World. 


March.—Reflex Influence of Missions, 


April—Home Mission Methods and 
-Principles. 

May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Proyinces, 

June-—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. i 

July—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 


August.—Home Missions in Britisn 
Columbia and Yukon. 
September.—French Evangelization, 
October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 
November.—Missions in J<orea. 


December.—Missions’ in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. ‘ 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY. 
THE OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCH 
TO EVANGELIZE THE WORLD. 


By REY. 7). MoP Score, Bi A 


The urgent duty of the Christian Church 
is ta give the Gospel to the whole world. 


This proposition is not established by 
logical formule, nor by a recital of the 
pathetic conditions of the world’s need. 


The supreme obligation lies behind these. 
When we understand what the Church is, 
we become aware of her obligation; we 
have discovered our duty. When we 
define our terms we establish our case, ue 
obligation to evangelize the world is found 
in the authoritative command of Christ. 
This He gave when He instituted His 
Church. Her missionary vocation, there- 
fore; is constitutional—not incidental, but 
fundamental. 


The Commission.—In those solemn fare- 


well forty days before His ascension, 9ur 
Lord made known by explicit, reiterated 
command His will for His Church. This 
command stands alone, There is no other 
commission recorded as given to the Church 
as a Church during this period. It is re- 
corded in varied forms in the close of each 
Gospel, and in the beginning of the Acts. 
Together, they give the commissien in its 
entirety. This five-fold record is found 
in Matt. 28. 18-20: Mark 16. 15-18; Luke 
24, 46-49; John>20. 21-23; Acts 1. 8. 


It is well for each to pause just here and 
think—honestly think—upon these _ pre- 
ascension declarations until by the Divine 
Spirit we awake to our Lord’s great pur- 
pose for His Church, and for this lost 
world through His Church, As within the 
thought of God when he sent His Son was 
the whole world, so within the thought of 
His Son when he commissioned the Churehb 
was the whole world. The ruling passion 'of 
Christ’s heart then was, as it now is, the 
evangelization of the world.,The promotion 
of the mission cause, therefore, on the part 
of the.Church, is not permissive, but im- 
perative. It is not a work that is optional, 


‘ but obligatory. To refuse to accept an@ 


fulfil the obligation 
reproach of 
and disloyalty. 


is to lie 
disobedience, 


under the 
unfaithfulness 


Evangelization.—The evangelization of the 


world, not the conversion of the world, 
is the business of the Church, Evangeliza- 
tion is man’s part; conversion is Ged’s part. 
Evangelization is the offer.to sinful men of 
Jesus Christ aS Sayiour and Lord, with all 
possible clearness forcefulness and convic- 


tion, through the lips and lives of redeemed — 


men and women. There must be a clear, 
simple, full anncuncement, in the name vf 
our God of a Salvation that is complete 
immediate, available and free, in the living 
Christ. 


The bearers*of these good tidings must, 


in this ministry among heathen peoples, 
master difficulties of language, interpret 
habits of thought, and understand moral 


conditions of the people among whom they _ 


labour, so that unerringly the seed of 
truth may be sown. The ore who thus 
bears the message of life must support the 
offer of Christ by a life that embodies Him, 
The evangelist is, after all, the most potent 
confirmation of his mission. 


The sum of redeemed life on earth must 
stand behind the evangelist, a spiritual 


momentum and a decisive wiiness to the. 


truth he brings, Evangelization is the 
task of making Christ a living reality to 
men; of communicating to them the know- 


ledge that has saved ourselves, and of do- 


ing so with every equipment of language. in- 


tellect and godliness, and with the auxilia- 


ries of the school, the hospital and home. — 


The Church exists simply and solely te 


deliver the message, and to deliver it to all — ; 
neglect, to 


men; and, because of long 
deliver it speedily. To plead as a reason 
for inaction in this work any theory of the 


\ 


. tion that rests upon the Church, 


- jrreverent. 


~ misunderstand 


~ W . \ 
’ / 
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and wrong. It evades the issue, and can 
have no defence. The Church in this 
matter is under authority; the instructions 
of Christ were unequivocal and clear, and 
make an end of all controversy. : 

If this be the character of the obliga- 
then of 
necessity it follows: 


1. That the unevangelized peoples have a 
right to the Gospel. 


The Gospel of God was intended ee them 
as much as for us. It will mean to them 
as much as it means to us. In the original 
commission, there is no mention of any 
nation—‘‘The grace of God appeared, bring- 
ing salvation to all men*—therefore the 
message is for all mankind, of whatever 
tribe or tongue or section of the globe, 
The Gospel is not a matter of locality; it 
is a matter of humanity. It is needed by 
all; it is suited to all; and it is the right 
of: -all to have it. “All men, whatever the 


colour of skin, characteristic of tongue, cr 


measure of intelligence, are under sin’s 
eurse and need the Saviour of men, and it 


is their right. to know Him. 


To even raise the question of the suitabi- 


_ lity of the Gospel to the darkened peoples 


in the regions beyond is irreleyant and 
If the Gospel is not suited 10 
them, then it is not suited to us. To deny 
to these the right to have the Gospel is to 
altogether the purpose of 
Christ’s coming to this world; is to say that 
the Atonement is local in its sphere and 
benefit, and that. Christ’s religion is for 
only part of the world. 

What right have we who have heard the 
story and know it true to withhold it from 
others for whom it was intended as much 
as for ourselves? There are millions of 
men and women and children now living in 
unevangelized lands who need the Gospel 
and who are capable of receiving it. By 
the terms of the commission it is their 
right to have it. Shall they be permitted 
ta pass away without having an oppor- 
tunity te know it? By unbelief and dis. 
obedience: in. regard to God’s gracious 
purpose in Christ for all men we frustrate 
His will and we defeat His intention. 
May we awake to the tragedy of it! 


2. It is the business of the Church to take 
the Gospel to them. 


The immediate responsibility of the 
Church is to meet the obligation her Lord 
imposed upon her. She holds the divine 
secret of life; and it is her business to give 


— it to those without it, and to do so speedily. 
She holds in trust the Gospel, and she has 


no release from her obligation till she has 
delivered this message to every one men- 
tioned in His last will. 


-ciple 
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final destiny of the heathen is unwarranted 


In the forefront, therefore, of her iife 
and activities must be placed the mission- 
ary enterprise. The Church will realize 
her functions only as in the expression of 
her life she reaches out in-thought and 
activities to the uttermost part of the 
earth. She must identify herself with her 
Head in His outlook upon the world, and 
in His view of human need. The evan- 
gelization of the whole world must be her 
Supreme purpose; therefore, also must it 
be the supreme purpose of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada; therefore, alsa of every 
congregation; and therefore, also of every 
individual member. 


Only aS we grasp Chbhrist’s world-wide 
programme do we get our bearings in ve- 
gard to His scheme of human redemption, 
find our true place, and see in their true rela- 
tions every duty in the home-~ church. 
Only as we thus adjust our life to God’s 
purpose for His Church will we know our 
best. life and highest. prosperity in the 
local congregation and in Christian work 
in the homeland. 


3.The best life of the Church is only pos- 
sible as she meets her obligation in regard to 
this work. 
irreverent 


“Do missions pay?’ is an 


question. The answer, nevertheless , is 
given: . “They do, in every way.” If the 
evangelization of the world is the great 
burden- of the heart -of.- Christ,.° how 
ean. the Church know her best life if in 
policy and practice she does not fully 
identify herself with His plan? Our 


Canadian: Chureh will: know her greatest 
prosperity only when in policy and method 
She adjusts herself io the great business 
for which the Christian Church stands. 


Instances may be multiplied that prove 
the penalty—a terrible one—to the Church 
that disobeys. If the function of . the 
Church be as defined, then loss and dis- 
aster follow if she exercise not that func- 
tion, There operates a merciless law upon 
the disobedient Church, that impoverishes, 
confines, and finally arrests her life. There 
can be neither power nor permanency to 
the life of a wilfully disobedient Church. 


We do not forget that the Master’s last 
promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” is 
connected with His last command to dis- 
all nations. That. promise of His 
divine presence jis available for those who 
grasp His great thought of a lost world, 
and who seek to meet His will in regard to 
it. None can know the full meaning of 
that promise of the Master’s companion- 
ship and favour in our individual lives and 
in our congregations except those who are 
in league with the ruling passion of His 
heart, and who have identified themselves 
with the great mission of His cross. 


Oo 


CONSIDERATIONS TEA EMPHASIZE OUR 


IMMEDIATE OBLIGATON TO EVANGELIZE 
THE WORLD, 


1: Past Neglect—We must awake to the 
faet that the vast majority of the earth’s 
populations have waited, and waited in 
vain, for nineteen centuries, for the mes- 
senger of the Gospel. Sixty generations cf 
heatben—people capable of receiving the 
Gospel, and whose right it was to have 
had it—have died in darkness since our 


Lord instituted and commissioned His 
Chureh, How appalling the thought! And 
yet how ill able, or how ill disposed, .che 


Chureh is to give ‘value to these facts! 


2. Present Need.—That about ene thousand 
millions of the earth’s inhabitants are still 
unevangelized is a statement true in fact, 
but one which few adequately appreciate. 
The ery of absolute need is incessant 
through all the days of the year. It is the 
ery of starving millions for bread, and it 


ceomes in various forms, from various 
directions. It is literally continuous through 
winter’s cold and sumumer’s heat, from 


Africa, India, China, the Islands of the sea, 
and from Papal and Moslem lands, More 
than five times our Dominion’s population 
pass to Christless graves year by year, 
from among these unreached populations. 

What does this mean to the Church? Her 
indifference and inaction show that it 
means to the Church as a whole very little. 
May God save us from speculative ques- 
tions upon the spiritual estate and prospects 
of the heathen, and enable us to receive 
His word concerning them! May fis 
Spirit anoint our eyes to see the hopeless- 
ness into which souls are sinking, and 
awaken the present generation of  Chris- 
tians to reach with the Gospel the genera- 
tion of unevangelized now living; for if 
they are not reached by us, they will not 
be reached at all! 


3. Immediate Opportunity—_No age has 
compared with the present in the facility 
with which the distant and unevangelized 
peoples can be reached. At no time couid 
missionaries prosecute their labours with 
greater personal~safety than the present, 
Never were these unreached masses more 
open to receive the Gospel. Most of dur 
foreign fields are reached with less dis- 
comfort of travel and more quickly than 


was the extreme west of our own country" 


but.a few years ago. 
The past century of 
pared for the present generation a great 
opportunity. In open doors, in missionary 
equipment, in the establishment of prin- 
ciples, in perfection of missionary policy 
and method, in organization and ad- 
ministration in the Church at home and on 
the field abroad, no previous period com- 


missions has pre- 
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pares with the present. Obstacles there — 
Still are, but they are not comparable with 
those that faced the missionaries at the 
beginning of the last century. 


The providences of God emphasize the 
present opportunities, Missionaries write 
of open doors, and of. the awakening of 
long-slumbering peoples, and of the in- 
creasing number who are ready to hear the 
Gospel. The present -is a time of bright 
outlook and of large promise. Our Church 
is one of large resources in men and means 
The day to move forward has come. 


How THESE OBLIGATIONS MAY BE 


DISCHARGED. = * 


Much can be offered in answer; but what 
is said gathers around the following sugges- 
tive words: 


1, Policy.—If the function of the Church 
be as defined, then the function of every 
part must be the same. If the chief busi- 
ness of Christ’s Church be the evangeliza- 
tion of the world, then of necessity this 
Same must be the chief business of each 
branch of His Church. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada exists for the same end; 
therefore, also does each congregation and 
jaa individual member in each congrega- 
ion 


Our congregational policy must take its 
Shape and characier from that imposed 
upon the Church by her Great Head, when 
He commissioned her and sent her forth to. 
her work. In policy, life and activities, 
our congregations must adjust themselves 
to the one great aim and end for which 
the Church of Christ stands. This is not 
only the best policy, but it is the only 
policy we are warranted in having, Only — 
when our Church in practice, as well ag - 
policy thus meets the will of Her Head 
can she know her best life and her greatest 
prosperity in her 
tions and in her Foreign Mission work. 

A British statesman of the present day 
warns his eountry-men against being 
“narochialists,” and challenges them . ‘to 
think imperially.” If we would identify 
ourselves with our Lord in view, in oaut- 
look, and in feeling for a lost world, then, 
too, will we think ‘“imperially,” and see 
that in the point of policy as a Church, 
as congregations, as individuals, we exist 
for the work ef a world’s evangelization. 
Every congregation, however small, how- 
ever poor, whatever the local . con- 
ditions and responsibilities, should be bold 
enough and spiritual enough to accept ag — 
the constitution and policy under which it. 
shall -work that which Christ gave to His 
Church. ‘ 


2. Information.—The Biblical basis of 
missions must always be the first ground 


great homeland obliga-. ~ 


i+ 
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“ 


- gustained 


present time is strong, wholesome, coura- 
geous teaching, in college and pulpit, of 

the Scriptural authority of missions. A 
interest in missions is only 
gossible with the well-informed. 

An advocacy of the mission cause that 
joes not appeal to thinking people is to be 
discouraged, The emotional] appeal based 
upon the tragic in mission story is not the 
highest method in securing interest. This 
work must not rest on a temporary and 
emotional interest, but on the firm ground 
of reason, and in knowledge of the facts. 
It is, moreover, important that by the best 
methods our people be inforred upon the 
axact conditions and needs of the un- 
ayangelized populations of the earth. 
What these methods might be cannot well 


. ‘4nd place in this chapter. 


-_ 


of the 


definite, 


. 3. Money.—A higher standard of Chris- 
tian giving is surely possible. We _ lose 
when this ministry has not its proper 
olace in the Christian life. As “faith, and 
utterance, and knowledge, and earnestness, 
and love of the brethren,” are expressions 
of the Christian life,.so also is the giving 
of our substance; and as we are to abound 
in the former, so also are we enjoined to 
abound in the latter 

To most of us a sum of money represents 
20 much of our labour. The artisan who 
earns thirty cents per hour, presents as an 
offering to God on His Day the sum of 
sixty cents; that is, he makes a gift to God 
‘of two hours’ labour. He does this "n- 
“selfishly, cheerfully, and for the glory of 
God; and in this act, in which he may 
have known sacrifice, he has rendered one 
loftiest possible ministries. IJlIe 
who stood over against the treasury still 
3ees, values and rewards our gifts. The 
world may be curious to know their 
amount; Christ takes note of the motive 
that prompts them. ~* 

There is great need throughout | the 
Chureh of an advance in the standard cf 
Christian giving. There are many who 
give of their means systematically, pro. 
portionately, and with high motive, and 
who know in their own life the blessing of 
such service; but a large number contribute 
little to the mission enause, and, to our 
shame be it said, too large a number give 
aothing at all. 


4, Prayer.—The great evangelical message 
aeeded for our times is the call to prayer. 
The Omnipotent Christ, who gave to the 
Church her work, and who said, “lo, I am 
with you alway,” is the One who also said, 
‘Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.” Prayer 
earnest, unwearying, will solve 
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of appeal. Our people must be taught that our missionary problems at home and 
the missionary command is native to the abroad, 

constitution of the Church, and ees Are we unmindful of the person and 
~In her life. An imperative need at the Ministry, of tlie Hély “Spirit? is Meonot 


now i0 the Church to deeply quicken aer 
life? Will it not be by Lis power alone 
that the Church will come to realize ner 
true miuissionary character, und by His 
power alone that money in abundance will 
ungrudingly be given for His cause. It 
will be by His gracious working alone that 
Suitable men and women will be chosen 
and thrust out into the needy fields. 


By the same Spirit also will closed doors 
be unsealed, and darkened hearts prepared 
for the light of life. This mighty, gracious 
and effective working of God by His Spirit 
will not be Known until God’s” ehildren 
enter upon their full privilege in the minis- 
try of-\ prayer. One has “said... “We are 
responsible not only for what we can do 
ourselves, but for all we can secure from 
God.” Do we not need, therefore, to enter 
into the Holiest of all, and learn anew ihe 
power and glory of a life of prayer?—From 
“Reapers in Many Ficlds.”’ 


ONE OUT OF FIVE. 


One-fifth of all the women of the world 
are found in the homes of. China. 

One baby girl out of every five is cradled 
in a Chinese mother’s arms unweleomed 
and unloved unless by that poor mother’s 
heart. 

One little maiden out of every five grows 
up in ignorance and neglect, drudging in 
the daily teil of some poor Chinese family, 
or crying over the pain of her crippled fest 
in the seclusion of a wealthier home, 

Among all the youthful brides. who day 
by day pass from the shelter of their ehiid 
hood’s home, one out of every five in China 
goes weeping to the tryanny of a mother- 
in-law she dreads, und the indifference of 
a husband she has never seen, 

Of all wives and mothers in the world, 
one out of every five turns in her longing 
to a gilded goddess of mercy in sone 
Chinese temple, counting her heads and 
murmuring her meaningless prayers. 

Of all the women who weep, one out of 
every five weeps alone, uncomforted in 
China. 

Out of everv five who lie upon beds of 
pain, one is wholly at the merey of Chinese 
ignorance and superstition, 


One out of every five, at the close of 
earthly life, passes into the shadow and 
terror that. surround a Chinese grave, 


never having heard of Him who alone ean 
rob death of its sting. 

One-fifth of all the women in the world 
are Neate. waiting. -inuchina,~ “for-eche 
Saviour who so long has waited for them.-- 
‘Facts.’ 


The Children’s Pages. 


A LIFE WASTED. 


About thirty years ago a gentleman from 
New York who was travelling in the South 
met a young girl of great beauty and 
wealth and married her. They returned to 
New York and plunged into a mad whirl 
of gayety. The young wife had been a 
gentle, thoughtful girl, anxious to help all 
suffering and want and to serve God faith- 
fully, but as Mrs. li , she had troops of 
flatterers; her beauty and dresses were 
described in the society journals; her 
bon-mots flew from mouth to mouth; her 
equipage was one of the most attractive 
in the park. In a few months she was 
{ntoxicated with admiration. 

She and her husband flitted from New 
York to Newport, from London to Paris, 
with no object but enjoyment. There 
were other men and women of their class 
who had some worthier pursuit—literature, 


or art, or the elevation of the poorer 
classes—but L and his wife. lived 
solely for amusement. They dressed, 
danced, flirted, hurried from ball to recep- 
tion and from opera to dinner. Young 
girls looked at Mrs. L with fervent 
admiration, perhaps with envy, as the 


foremost leader of society. 

About ten years ago she was returning 
alone from California. when an accident 
occurred to the railroad train in which she 
was a passenger and she received a fatal 
internal injury. She was earried into a 
wayside station, and there, attended. only 
ber a physician from the neighbouring 
village. she died. 

Dr. Blank has said that it was one of 
the most painful experiences of his life. 
“T had to tell her that she had but an’ hour 
to live. She was not suffering any pain. 
Her onlv consciousness of hurt was that 
she was unable to move, so that it was no 
wonder she could not believe me. 

“*T must go home,’ she said imperatively, 
‘to New York.’ 

“Madame, it is impossible, If you are 
moved it will shorten the time you have to 
live,’ 


“She was lying on the floor. The brake- 


men had rolled their coats‘to make her a 
pillow. She looked about her at the little 


dingy station, with the stove stained with 
tobacco in the midst. 

“‘T have but an hour, you tell me?’ 

“ “Not more.’ 

“*And this is all that is left me of the 
world. It is not much,’ with a half smile. 

“The men left the room and I locked the 
door, that she might not be disturbed. She 
threw her arm over her face and lay quiet 
a long time, then she turned on me in a 
frenZs.. i 


“*To think of all that I might have done 
with my money and my time! God 
wanted me to help the poor and the sick! 
Its too late now! I’ve only an _ bhour!’ 
She struggled up wildly. ‘Why, doctor, I 
did nothing, nothing, nothing but lead the 
fashion! Great God! The fashion! Now 
I’ve only an hour! An hour!’ 

“But she had not even that, for the ex- 
ertion proved fatal and in a moment she 
lay dead at my feet. 

“No sermon that I ever heard was like 
that woman’s despairing cry. ‘It’s too 
late!’ "—Christian Uplook. 


HARRY’S MISSIONARY POTATOES. 


“I can’t afford it,’ said Joln Llale, the 
rich farmer, when asked to give to the 
cause of missions. Harry, his wide-awake 
graudson was grieved and indignant. 

“But the poor heathen.” he replied; “is 
it not too bad they cannot have churches 
and school-houses and buoks?”’ : 


“What do you know about the heathen?” 
“Do you 


exclaimed the old man testily. 
Wish to give away my hard earnings? — I 
tell -you I cannot afford it.” 


But Harry was well posted in mission-— 


ary intelligence, and day after day puzzled 
his curly head with plans for extracting 
money for the noble cause from his un- 
Willing relative. At last, seizing an oppor- 
tunity. when his grandfather was in-good 
humour over the election news. he said: 

“Grandfather, if you do not feel able to 
give money to the missionary board, will 
you give a potato?” 

“A potato!” ejaculated Mr. Hale, looking 
up from his paper. 

“Yes, sir, and land enough to plant it in 
and what it produces for four years?” 


“Oh. yes!’”’ replied the unsuspecting 
grandparent, setting his glasses on ‘his 


calculating nose in a way that showed he 
Was glad to escape from the lad’s persecu- 
tion on such cheap terms. — ~ 

Harry planted the potato, and it  re- 
warded him the first year by producing 
nine; these, the following year, became a 
peck; the next, seven and a-half bushels: 
and when the fourth harvest came, lo! the 
potato had increased to seventy bushels; 
and, when sold, the amount realized was 


put with a glad heart into the treasury of: 


the . lord. 
claimed: 


Even the aged farmer — ex- 


‘Why, I did not feel that donation in. 


the least! And, Harry. I’ve been thinking 
that if there were a little missionary like 
you in every house. and -each ene got a 
potato, or something else as productive, 


for the cause, there would he qnite a large 


Sum gathered.—The Junior Herald. 
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THE CUSTOM AT FATHER’S 


By Rev. F. W. MurRRAY. MUSQUODOBOIT 


Noticing a-« box marked “The Lord’s 
Treasury” standing on the mantel in a 
Nova Scotia home, the visitor, a veteran 
foreign missionary on a furlough remarked, 
“T see you keep a box for the Lord’s 
money; when did you begin that, Mrs—?” 

“QO we began that the first week we be- 
gan housekeeping.’ was the reply. 

“Yes, I’m glad to hear that. Would you 
mind telling me what led you to this cus- 
tom ?” 

“QO, it was the custom in my father’s 
house. Every Sabbath morning father 
gave to each of us our offering at prayer- 
time. He would have the Bible open on 
his knee. Each of us children would lay 
the money on the open Bible. 

“Father would then consecrate it to “he 
Lord in prayer and we would put it in 
the Lord’s treasury.’ That custom was 


never omited in the old home and the 
money was given to the Lord. It was 
touched for no other purpose. It was the 


Lord’s money.” 

“Ah, that was beautiful, my daughter. 
It cheers my heart to learn how so manty 
of the dear friends in the home land re- 
member the Lord’s work. And what por- 
tion do you set apart, may I ask?” 

“We have always given the tenth of 
what we earn. That was what we were 
taught by father.” 

“Do your brothers and sisters observe 
the same practice?” 

“Yes, they all do it just in the same 
way we used to do when we were all to- 
gether at home.” 

Said the missionary in telling the story: 
“The problem of publishing the glad cvid- 
ings in all lands will be solved in propor- 
tion as Christian homes seek thus to teach 
the duty of presenting a weekly offering 1o 
the Lord. 

“The Lord’s money should come first out 
of all earnings. and what remains should 
be made to suffice for our needs. This is 
possible with the very large majority of 
Christian people.”—LHast and West. 


A REBEL CAUGHT. 


During what was known as the killing 
times in Scotland, John Welsh was chased 
unrelentingly. He hardly knew where to 
flee: but relying on Scottish hospitality he 
knocked one night at the door of a land- 
lord bitterly opposed to the field preachers, 
and to himself in particular, although he 
had never actually set eyes on him. 

The stranger, being unrecognized, was 
received with kindness, In the evening’s 
talk reference was made to Welsh, and the 
host complained of the difficulty of captur- 
ing him. 
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“I am sent,” the visitor said, “to appre- 
hend rebels, I know where he is to preach 
to-morrow, I will put his hand _ into 
yours,” 

Overjoyed, the gentleman agreed “to 
accompany his informant next morning 
When they arrived at the appointed spot, 
the congregation had assembled. The 
people made way for the minister, whom 
they trusted, and for his comrade. 

Welsh desired his entertainer to sit down 
on the solitary chair which had been pro- 
vided for himself, and, to his companion’s 
utter bewilderment, took his own stand 
beside it, and rang out the story of. sin and 
salvation. The spirit of God was there 
and the landlord was heart-broken. When 
at the close Welsh, fulfilling his promise 
gave him his hand, that he might do with 
him whatever he wished, the landlord said: 

“You told me that you were sent to 
apprehend rebels; and I, a rebellions 


b) 


sinner, have been apprehended this day.” 
—Men of the Covenant. 


A WRONG SIDE OUT BOY. 


Jack was cross; nothing pleased him. 
His mother gave him the choicest morsels 
for his breakfast, and the nicest toys, but 
he did nothing but fret and complain. At 
last his mother said: 

“Jack, I want you to go right up to yonr 
room and put on all your clothes wrong 
side out.” 

Jack started. He thought 
must be out of her wits. 

“I mean it, Jack,” she repeated. 

Jack had to obey: he had to turn his 
stockings wrong side out, and put on his 
coat and trousers and his collar wrong side 
out. 


his mother 


When-his mother came up to him ther 
he stood—a forlorn, funny-looking boy, all 
linings and seams and_ravelines—bhefore 
the glass, wondering what his mother 
meant; but he was not quite clear in his 
conscience, 

Then his mother, “turning 


him 
said: 


around, 

“This is what you have been doing all 
day, making the worst of everything. You 
have been turning everything wrong side 
out. Do you really like your things this 
Way so much, Jack?” 


“No, mamma,” answered Jack. shame- 
facedly. Can’t I turn them~right?” 


“Yes, you may, if you will try to speak 
what is pleasant. You must do with your 
temper and manners as you prefer to do 
with your elothes—wear them right side 
out. Do not be so foolish any more, little 
man, as to persist in turning things wrong 
side out.”,-—Ohio Work. 
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EFFECT OF ‘ALCOHOL ON THE 
BRAIN. 


By T. S. CLouston, M.D., President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
Alcohol has a special affinity for the brain 

and nervous tissues. It acts at once on the 

nervous and mental functions. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether its effects are “stimulant” or 
“sedative.” <By ‘‘sedutive” igs meant: not 
merely a quieting result but 4 benumbing 
and paralysing effect. 

As a matter of fact both effects are pro- 
duced, either from different amounts taken, 
or from the constitution of the Man Wu0 
takes them. 

Apart from scientific views and terms, 
there is commonly at first, in small doses, 
an exciting stimulating action on the brain. 
That stimulation is not, however, neces- 
sarily a good effect for the body or the 
mind. 

It gives a sensation of pleasure to most 
people, and happiness of any sort is not so 
common a thing in human life that it can 
be neglected. Joy is craved for by man- 
kind. Alcohol often makes men apd women 
forget the cares and worries of humdrum 
existence and “elevates” them above their 
common state of feeling. 


It tends also to exalt the social instincts 
and feelings. If there were to risks or 
counterbalancing bad effects, small doses 
of alcohol would be to many persons good 
and desiravle. 

But the risks are great, and should be 
thoroughly realised by every one who takes 
alcoholic liquors. 


We doctors now know that we get ill and 
die, not so much from the power of disease 
and of the swarming millions of microscopic 
enemies that cause most diseases, but -be- 
cause our power of resistance to those ene- 
mies of our health is weakened. Alcohol 
is, in fact, one of the most powerful weak- 
eners of “our natural defences.” 

All doctors know too that a man who 
has taken no alcohol, or very little, makes 
twice as good a fight against disease as 
the man who has habitually taken even a 
little “too much.” % 


The real drunkard has no chance at all 
when attacked by certain diseases. His 
constitution has no fight left in it. 


Alcohol also creates a-craving for its re- 
peated uve, especially in some persons. The 
finer the grain the more sensitive the tem- 
perament, the more nervous the constitu- 
tion the greater is the risk. 


Even the enviable faculties of high. po- 
etic feeling, of intense social charm and of 
personal ‘“‘magnetism ’ become snares and 
risks where alcohol comes in, for it exercises 


- 


a special fascination and charm on sucb 
natures... And how human history is strewn 
with the wrecks of such delightful men by 
its: means ! 


If any nervous weakness, any tendency to — 


mental disease exist, then, beyond a doubt 
alcohol contains a terrible danger. In fact, 
persons so handicapped in the race of life 
should never take it at all. 


I find that insanity from alcohol is un-_ 


questionably on the increase among us, es- 


pecially aniong our workmen and their wives, — 


since money became more easily made, dur- 
ing the brisk trade of recent years. It has 
risen from 51-2 per cent. of all-the insane 
under my care thirty years ago up to 81-2 
per cent. in the past five years among we 
men, and from 81-2 to 151-2 per cent 
among men in that time. é 
Youth, from fifteen to twenty-five, is 
Specially liable to alcoholic craving. The 
worst type of alocholic excess, and that 
craving of the uncontrollable, almost in- 
curable sort that, when fairly established, 
we call “ dipsomania,’’ we now find arises 
almost always at that age. ; 


Old age, too, over sixty-five, is found to 
be a weak time in its resistance to excessive 
alcohol. s 

There is, finally, an alcoholic risk which 
all men and women who have any love for 
their country and their race should well 
ponder over—that is, the tendency to the 
transmission to unborn future generations 
such lack of moral and physical fibre as 


results in mental and bodily degeneration — 


and weakness... Few surer ways exist of 
killing all the strong, manly and healthy 
characteristics of any race than widespread 
alcoholic excess in its fathers and mothers. 
It may not take the exact form of alcoholic 
excess in the children—it often does—but 
genera] deterioration and decay is a certain 
result. How can it be otherwise, when the 


germ plasm is poisoned and the children are ~ 


neglected and allowed to grow up in an 
unfavourable physical and mental enyiron- 
ment ? 


HOW THE BRAIN IS AFFECTED, 


A continuous use of alcohol in excess so 
alters the texture of the brain cells that 
aiter death the change in them can now 
be precisely demonstrated by our modern 
microscopic methods of examining them. 
Most of those changes are quite incurable. 
We thus damage the most delicate mecha- 


nism in nature—that of-mental action of — 


muscular movements and of feeling—beyond 
repair. 


There is always greater risk of this 


damage when alcohol is taken without food. 


Whiskies and sodas without food are phy- 
< 1: . ° . s : : ; 
siological Sins, nipS of raw spirit are crimes 
against our stomach and brain. 
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THE GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED, 


The girls that are wanted are good girls— 
Good from the heart. to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white and pure 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 
The girls that are wunted are home girls— 
Girls that are mother’s right -hand; 
That father and brothers can trust to, 
And the little ones understand, 
Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
Aid pleasant when nobody sees; — 
Kind and sweet to their own folks, 
Ready and anxious to please, 


~The girls that are wanted are wise girls, 


That know what to do and say; 
That drive with a smile and soft word 
The wrath of the housebold away, 


The girls that are wanted are girls with 
hearts ; 
They are wanted for mothers and wives; 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 
The strongest and frailest lives, - 


The clever, the witty, the brilliant girl. 


There are. few who can understand: 
But, oh! for the wise, leving home girls, 

There’s constant and steady demand, 

—Mary B. James, ine Epworth Herald. 


—--——~ 


HONESTY. 


_ What is it that stings worse than a rattle- 
snake and is to be more dreaded than 
Smallpox ? Answer: A Hie. Did you ever 
sit beside a boy in school and see him do 
something wrong when the teacher’s back 
was turned, and then, when the teacher 
asked him if it was he, hear him deny it ? 


e. if so, how did you feel toward him’? Could 
‘ou think of him as a friénd 2? Did he not 
dull the sunshine and poison the air 


wherever he went ? 

What is it that shines brighter than the 
“Un and sounds sweeter than music? An- 
swer: The truth. Did you ever sit beside 
# boy in school who, when he had done 


something wrong and the teacher asked 


took his punishment like a man ? 


him if he did it, owned up at once and 
ERE SO; 


ow did you feel toward him ? Did you 


“ot admire and love him, not because he 


at 


did wrong, but because he told the truth 
whatever cost ? After school did you 


uot give him half of your apple and ask if 
- You might be friends ? 


side? 


Speaking of apples; how do you like to 


_ take a good big bite out of a nice, plump, 


¥ 
ig 


rosy one, and find that it is all decayed in- 
Not very pleasant is it? Well, a 


_ dishonest boy or girl is like nothing in the 


_ world more than that apple. He may appear 


well, but below the surface he is unsound 


and bad. If you wish to be loved and 


_ trusted and valued, you must be honest.— 
_ Children’s M issionary Magazine. 
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DON'T ENVY. 


A French officer, riding near his troops, 
heard a soldier say ‘lt is very easy for the 
general to order us forward while he rides 
and we walk.” The officer dismounted and 
compelled the soldier to get on the horse 
Passing through a ravine, he was struck 
by a bullet from a sharpshooter, and fel) 
dead, Then \the officer, turning to the 
troops, said, “‘How much safer it is to walk 
than to ride!” 

So when we wish to be in somebody 
else’s place rather than in our own, we 
should remember that every place has its 
own dangers and discomforts. The place 
we are in is likely as good ~as, if nol 
better than, the one we desire to have, and 
the best way is not to envy or to look 
jealously at what others have, but to pray 
God to help! us to fill our own places wel! 
and to serve Him there.—E2. 


MY MOTHER NEVER BEATS ME 


A poor little half-starved child, living in 


a London alley, had a ticket given to -her 
by a kind lady to admit her to a free tea 
and entertsinment. She was wild with de- 
light at the idea, and w2s running up to 
tell her mother, when she stumbled overt 
a child crouched on the stairs, crying. 

She asked what was. the matter. The 
child said her mother had beaten her be 
cause she asked for some breakfast, and 


she was so hungry she could not help cry- 
ing. ; 

“Well.” said the other child, placing the 
ticket in her hand, “take this, and get 4 
good tea. I’ve had no breakfast either, bu! 
my mother never beats me.” 

She then passed on, leaving the ticket in 
the hand of the astonished echild.—FHz. 


THE BEST SELF OF OTHERS. 


Helping another to be his own best Self 
is better than helping another to become 4 
mere patchwork of other selves, 

In desiring growth- and progress in the 
character of our loved ones, we too easily 
forget this truth. Perhaps we try to foist 
an ideal of our own upon a personality 
which could never comprehend, or gain by, 
that ideal as its own. 

Our bosom friend does not talk enough to 
suit us. We try to make him a glib talker, 
when very likely our effort only spoils 4a 
listener of rare personal charm, 

On the contrary, what Our loved ones can 
be at their own best, we ought to do _ our 
best to help them to be, And we ought to 
bear in mind that their best cannot, and 
Should not, always be just what is another’s 
best.—S. S. Times. 
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ONLY A GERL. 


I am only a girl. In Japan~ we do not 
say, “only a. boy,’ for’ boys are more 
important than their sisters, -and some 
day boys will become men, and men are 
very superior beings. 3 

Still a Japanese gir] has a very happy 
and care-free girlhood, especially if she be- 
longs to a wealthy home or even to one of 
moderate means. - 


The baby girl is gently. cared for; a 
pretty name, usually that of some flower 
or graceful object, is given- her, and 


presents and-congr itulations pour in from 
friends of her parents. 

She wears -bright little kimonos of silk 
or crape, with a gay sash about her waist, 
and when the period of babyhood is past,’a 
little. round spot is shaved right on the 
erown of her tiead, and her hair hangs ‘u 
a quaint, 
her face. 

AS soon as school days are over, her 
relatives and friends begin to think of a 


hushand for her; and soon a suitable mar- 
riage is arranged, and. the -Japanese. girl 


usually acquiesces quietly: in all the plans 
that are made for her. And:now -the’ hap- 
piest hours of her whole life are done, for 
though she may have a kind and. generous 
and even loving husband. being. mistress of 
a house brings its cares and responsi- 
bilities, and she can never be a girl again. 

But. Tiam*notsuch a eirt* ag ofthe one 
[ have described to-you, for I. belong to 
the ‘‘peorer classes.’’- I ama child “of the 
people. 

When I was seven days old my 
was given me. I was carried out of the 
house to the well in our tiny garden, and 
some rice and fish were lifted by chop- 
sticks and thrown into the well as an offer- 
ing to the god who lives in its depths, and 
then I was “bobbed? in my parent’s arins, 


and I wondered what it all meant, but 
learned after that I was doing reverence 


the god of the well. 


Then a plate of rice and a’ plate with 
other food were placed on the god-shelf, 
high up near the ceiling in our house, and 
there, too, I was made to do reverence. 
Thus my name day was kept in a fitting 
manner. ‘ i 


The next great event. in “my -life 
when one hundred days had passed and I 
first ate solid, food. A few friends gather- 
ed, and my parents took a- wee bit of red 
rice (rice cooked with red beans), which 
is. a congratulatory emblem, and-fed- me! 


I used te spend my days 


before 


back, while she worked about the house. 
My mother sometimes looked very tired— 
now | know why. 


When I was old enough to play on the 
floor, a baby was strapped to my back, not 
a real baby, but a doll, and it was such 
fun playing mother. 
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straight, black fringe all around. 


name — 


was 


on my mother’s . 


FEBRUARY _ 


When I was in my second year a little — 


brother came, and I lost my place on 
mother’s back. And next came a _ little 
Sister, and then another brother, and our 
house grew very full. ie 

And one day, when I-was still 
small, my mother strapped a baby 


quite 
(a real. 


baby-this time) fast to.my back. At first 


I thought it great fun, but after a. little 
while I grew tired and begged that the 


baby be taken off. 


Now I am ten years old, and am 
used to being a “little mother,’ and I help 
my mother very much by taking. care of 
our. youngest baby all day long. I ean 
play, even with the baby on my. back. - 
Sometimes he is asleep and sometimes he 
is awake and crying, but whatever he is 
doing I keep. on playing and playing. 


quite 


We are very poor people, for my father . 


is only a jinrikisha coolie, and there are 
many of us to be fed now, so we lave no 
fine garden,_and I play in the street with 
the. other children of the neighbourhood. 


Sometimes I go with my mother to the 


She always throws money into a 
her > 


temple. 
box, and then she kneels and folds 
hands together and prays. 
in the temple, yet ; 
understand how they hear. Mother thinks 
it makes us safer and keeps. away barm 
for us to go to the temple and pray.: But 
I do not understand about it very well = 
no one Gan tell me. 


My mother looks anxious these days, oer: 
so tired. and thin. I think it is because 
there is not much money, and she has to 
work so hard to keep us warmed. and fed, 
She cries sometimes when my father 
spends the money for saké (intoxicating 
drink). I wish my mother’s god would 
hear her and help her. ; 
just as perplexed and’ unhappy when we 


-leave the‘temple as when we go there, and 


once I said, “Mother, does this god help 
us?’ She looked at. me in a puzzled, 
frightened way, as though she dared not 


Say all that-was in her heart. ~ 

One Sunday a great many of us were 
playing together in -the street, 
young lady in a hakama (student's dress) 
came along, leading some boys and girls. 


She smiled yvery pleasantly and — said, 
“Children, wouldn’t you like to come to: 
my Sunday School?” ~-We had never 


heard of-a school on Sunday before, and 
wondered what it could be like. 


Some of my friends wanted to. 
said, 
babies are not allowed in school.” 
the young lady said, “You may bring - the 
baby.” or 


but 1 


Solwent with the others, and we all, sat. 


down on mats in a little room, and the | 
teacher knelt and closed her eyes and put- 
her hands together 
one we could not see. She called him 
“God.” so I knew she was praying to some 


There are gods, 
someway I cannot ~ 


and talked to some 


She always looks > 


when a 


“T have the baby on my ets and — 
But . 


< 
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god, and I looked around for the god-shelf, 
but there wasn’t one. Before she finished, 
she called him “Father,” and she spoke as 


if she loved him and he loved her. 


_ help 
> He 


When she had finished, she looked up 
and smiled so sweetly that I wasn’t a bit 
afraid, and I was so curious I couldn't 
asking her a question, So I said, 
‘“Peacher, where is your God!” She said, 
is here,’ I began to look around 
Sagain. “But,” she adided,. “ne is the in- 
~ visible God. He is always with his people 
every wlere.” 


‘Then the teacher unrolled a picture and 
put it on the wall. It was a picture of a 
man with a kind face. And then she said: 
“J,am going to tell you a, story. Do you 
see all these children in the picture, and do 
you see how they are all gathered about 
this kind man? It is because they loved 
him. 
happened long, long ago. I am going to 
tell you why the children loved him.’ 


Tiren she told us of this kind man whose 
mame was Jesus, and how he was always 
comforting and helping people, and - how 
he could do more wonderful things than 
any one else, because he -was the Son of 
the true God. It made me just love him 
to-hear her talk of him. 


Then she taught us to sing, ‘Jesus loves 


mee.) “But. teacher,” © said—I, “he “doesn’t 
love me, for he doesn’t know me!” “Yes,”’ 
said she, “he does know you.” 

The next Sunday she told us more of 


his kindness and love,-and she told us he 
knew all about us, and wanted us to be 
,kind and loving too. She said it would 
~ please him if ~we tried. Oh,-how I- tried 


z that week to be just like him, so I could 
' please him! 


My mother noticed, and said, “You are 
really trying to be a good girl this week.” 
[ said, “lam ‘trying to- pleasé Jesus.” 
Mother said, “I don’t know anything about 
this foreign 


good girl it can do you no harm; you’ may 


told us how all the bad’ thoughts 
~ hearts. 


away, 


go every Sunday.” 


The next Sunday the teacher talked 
about Our sins. I never knew I was a 
sinner before. I thought only robbers and 
such bad people were sinners. But she 
in our 
and all the naughty, selfish things 
we did, made Jesus sad: and then I went 
trying all the harder to ee os 
_ But I forgot so often! 


I have heard that our Sunday School is 


supported by a little band in Your country, 
—so this letter of thanks is to that band. I 


_ 
“> 


making me, 


‘do thank you for sending the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. fo my hungry heart, and 
though only a poor little girl, 

a shappy child of the Saviour. —Missionary 
Link. 
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' duced to 


This is a’ picture of something that. 


fifteen or twenty years 


of 


religion, but-if it makes you a . 
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CIGARETTES LEAD TO CRIME. 


That cigarette smoking has something 
to do with leading a bey into crime seems 
to be proven by the fact that of the ninety 
boy criminals who were arrested and 
locked in jail within the last six months, 
all but.two were victims of the cigarette 
habit. Those of the boys who were in- 
give up the habit were reformed, 
and, when released on parole, lived aright 
and did well. The few who could not be 
broken off the habit turned out badly 
when given a chance to do better. 


These facts are contained in a report 
submitted to the Men’s Union of W. GC. 
Johnson, the probation officer of the county 
jail, IXansas City, who has. charge ‘of the 
boys in the jail and the boys released on 
parole. This report covers the six months 
ending Mareh 31. -Mr. Johnson says in his 
report that.of the ninety boys incarcerated 
in the jail in the last six months, not one 
was at work or at school when arrested, 
and-all but two were cigarette fiends. 


We hear boys of twelve, 
of age declare that 
they -eannot give up cigarettes, and often 
they ‘have not snflicient energy or will- 
power to even make the attempt. Sad, in- 
deed, is their fate; poor, weak-minded 
boys, slaves to this insatiated. monster, the 
cigarette. This poison of the - nicotine 
finds its way all through tue body and 
gives it-a very unpleasant odour. It ‘n- 
jures the nerves of the heart and thus 
weakens its healthy action. This is called 
“tobacco- heart.”” In fact, tobacco is one 
the most virulent poisons in nature. 
A single leaf dipped in hot water and laid 
upon the pit of the stomach produces a 
powerful effect by mere absorption. 


sometimes 


The youth who was smoking a 
ette near the monkey’s cage took another 
one from his pocket. “Would it do any 
harm.” he asked, “if I should offer him 
one of these?” “Not-a bit,’ responded the 
attendant... “He. wouldn’t “touch . it. -A 
monkey isn’t half as big a fool as he looks 
—Chicago Tribune. 


cigar- 


— 


TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP FOR 500 
YEARS. 


Put the people in China in rank, joining 
hands, and they will girdle the globe ten - 
times, Make them an army and let them 
move at the rate of 1000 a day, week after 
“week and month after month, and they will 
not pass -you in 1900 years. Constitute 
them pilgrims, and let 2000 go past every 
day and every night, under the sutlight 
and the solemn stars, and you must hear 
the ceaseless tramp, tramp, tramp of the 
weary, pressing, throbbing throng for 500 
long years. 


Our Foreign Ilissions. 


' FROM’ EFATE NEW HEBRIDES.’ 
Rey. J. W. MacKenzie D.D., writes from 


Efate,—“As a family. we are well and so- 


are all our Canadian missionaries, 

“T am busy with translation. Dr. Milne, 
Dr. Macdonald and I have agreed to com- 
plete. the translation’ of the- Bible; if 
possible before next meeting of Synod. 

As usual death is busy -among our 
people. One of our best natives, one who 
had been away as teacher for several 
years on Malekula, died at Erakor yester- 
day. 

Last week a fine young fellow at Era- 
kor had his hand blown off with dynamite. 
He was using it for killing fish, and this 


was the result. It is illegal for either 
British or French to sell dynamite to the 
natives, but they get it all the same. I 


have tried time and again to get them to 
give up using it. They will do so for a 
time until] a native or a half. caste from 
another island, over whom we haye no con- 
trol, comes among them and begins throwing 
it, and the temptation is too streng $0 
they get a fresh supply. 
using it five of our people were injured, 
two. fatally. 

We have much 
work at Melé, 


encouragement in our 


THE PRESBYTERTAN CHURCH IN 

. INDIA. ‘ 

Mrs. J. Frazer Camphell, our missionary 
in. Rutlam, “India, writing ~23 Dec,. ullt., 
says:—“The Union in India has been con- 
summated and the General Assembly. form- 
ed. I went with my husband to Allaha- 
bad where it all took place, and greatly en- 
joyed the meetings. 

Rey. Dr. Chatterjee, converted fifty years 
azo in Calcutta, and now a missionary cf 
the American Presbyterian Church—was 
appointed the first Moderator of the 
Assembly of the United Church. He is a 
grand old man and made a very telling 
speech when he thanked his brethren for 
the honour thus done him. Our Canadian 
delegates took an important part in tie 
meetings. 

“The Presbyterian Church in India” is the 
name of the United Church. 


Since they began 


~*~ ~~ 


ipa ae ae Ss ER 


- 


The union here referred to is that of the 
ten or twelve missions in India supported 
by the Presbyterian Churches of Europe, 
the U. S. A. and Canada. How much it 
means in the history of Christianity. It is 
not so long since missions in India were few 
and scattered. Here is the great Presby- 
terian Church of India which will doubt- 
less prove a large factor in extending 
Christ’s Kingdom in that great Empire, 


A GLIMPSE AT WORK IN HONAN. 

Rey. Joseph <A; Mowatt; in his first 
letter after reaching the Honan . field, 
writes of a day or two spent at Chang te 
fu station: — 

“The mission work is progressing better 
than ever before. Last night Mr. Griffith 
came in and reported a largé increase in 
interest. He was in a village some miles 
away from hére for six weeks. No names 
have ever been recorded there before, but 
now eleven had come forward and had 


their names enrolled, and twice aS many > 


more are studying the Word and praying 
but have not yet been received, 

Last night I did my first mission work | 
There was to be a service in the street 
chapel here. I wanted to help in some way. 
and got out my cornet. When Mr. Goforth 
and I arrived the meeting had begun, a 
native preacher was holding forth. The~ 


_ building was a rough Chinese one standing 


back about twenty-five feet from the main 
street. .Inside, a number of natives. were 
sitting on narrow wooden benches. 
floor of mud or stone, very like the pav®- 
ments at home. One lamp hangs on 4 
shall table in front. Large pillars covered — 
with Scripture texts on red paper support 
a low rough ceiling. ~ 

When the native preacher had finished, 
Mr. Goforth takes his place, gives out 9 
hymn. I take my cornet, The’ vocal and 
instrumental do not keep together very well, 
but by the time we are through with the 
hymn the congregation has doubled. The 
cornet has drawn them from the street. 

Mr. Goforth, dressed in Chinese costume 
then preaches to them from _ the 
“Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” 


The — 


text 


- and eyes 


- fellow went to this same village, 


pupae So ee 
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In front there are some little boys, Their 
faces are black with dirt and their mouth 
wide open, drinking in every 
word. Here is an old man who appears to 
be listening with intense interest. 


Over there are some bright eyed faces that 
shew they are Christians, 
As I watch them, I feel a pull at my 


. sleeve, I look around and find my neigh- 


bour pulling up my coat sleeve to have a 
look at my cuff. Mr. Goforth notices and 
rebukes the fellow amid the laughter of il. 

As the meeting progresses men get up 
and go out and others keep coming in. The 
audience changes several times, Two more 


_ hymns are sung and we go home. 


These meetings go on every night, year 
in and year out.The Gospel must be present- 
‘ed to a great many in the course of the 
year. 


TOURING IN INDIA, 

Our missionary Rev. Fred Anderson, 
under date 6 Nov., writes of touring among 
the villages which are dotted so thickly 
over the field in Central India:— 

On Wednesday 2 Nov. we were up at 
four o’clock in the morning, finished pack- 
ing, and had. breakfast patos daylight; 
we reached Narwhal about 8-a.m., but our 
garis with tents and stuff was consider- 
ably later, Our tent (that of himself and 
Vrs. Anderson) is a.double one. Miss 
‘Yoodfellow’s is a single one. 

Our plan of work is to visit the villages 
‘1 the morning,as many as possible, and 


then teach those who come to our tents in 


the evenings. 

On Friday Mabel (Mrs. Anderson) and 
Miss Goodfellow rode out to a village, and 
Thomas, a native worker, and I walked to 
two villages, Balasa and Semlia, and back, 
At the first of these the people would not 
listen at all and we could only say a few 
words to them. Last year Miss Good- 
but they 
would not permit her even to enter. So 

there was something gained in our get- 
“fing in. 

At Semlia the people were not anxious 
-—to hear, but we had about half an hour's 
talk with some of them. The sun was 
very hot before our return, I. had omitt- 
ed taking an umbrella and had in con- 


4 


ins as 
- little while he gives a sigh and goes out, 
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sequence a touch of fever. In the evening 


~ we had a very good audience around the 


tent. 


On Saturday Mabel and Miss Good- 
fellow rode out and visited two villages, 
Thomas went out on horseback and stay- 
ed out all day, visiting eight villages. The 
people from one of these came out to beat 
him, thinking that he came for the purpose 
of spreading plague among them, He 
Shewed them that he had no medicines 
of any kind about him, and hen in ex- 
plaining to them why he came he had a 

grand opportunity of giving them the 
Gospel. 


I went out to a village and had a good 
talk with the people whoa listened very 
well, It was after ten o’clock when I got 
back and though I had an umbrella’ yet 


the sun was so hot, together with the 
Walking, that I had fever again) whic 
lasted all night. And thus our work 


goes on, 


The village people, and city people too 
for that matter, are very ignorant, From 
the oldest to the youngest they say—“We 
are ignorant. We do not understand your 
words of wisdom. All we want is enough 
to fill our stomachs and we are satisfied.” 


Others resent it when told that their 
religion is false, Others again—‘‘Yes the 
Christian religion is good, and doubtless 
it is the best for you, but Hinduism is also 
good, and is the best for us” ete. 


A few days 


agO in Rutlam, an im- 
portant city man in speaking to Dr. 
Massey volunteered the following explana- 
tion for plague in India. He Said that 


when Queen Victoria died, Kali (a Hindu 
goddess to whom human. sacrifice used 
to be offered, one who delights in blood.) 
went to the Prince of Wales and said io 
him—“You must give me several thousand 
of human lives if you wish to become 
King; otherwise I will prevent it.” The 
Prince said—“T eannot give you any of my 
English subjects, but you can take as 
many lives as you please in India. So 
Kali used plague as a means to satisfy her 
thirst for human. life.” 


The village of Narwhal from which | 
write and where our tents are pitched as 


a centre while visiting the surround. 
ing villages, has about one thousand 
people. We called-on the Thakur or Chief 


of tie village the first day we came, He 
returned our call next morning. He is jn- 
telligent and appears very friendly: 


Since writing the last line,I have had 
another visit from him, I was reading the 
Urdu New Testament with my teacher when 
he came and he asked me to continue. Re- 
fore he left I presented him with a New 
Testament in Hindi. I trust that it may 
lead to his conversion,’ 
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NO OIL, ABOARD. il ef) hb Wvey coe r¢{ | 
In a recent gale on the Atlantic two & ie WS aa VEEN <q 
vessels of equal size were fairly in the % 


path of the storm. One, through the wis- Published by Tho Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
dom of her captain and owner, had a large Editor, Rev. E, Scott, M.A. . 
amount of oil aboard for just-such an emer- 

gency. Pouring it. from barrels over the Price 50 cents io iveividual ane desert 


side, it spread in a widening film over the In parcels of five and upwards, to one address, 25 cents 
raging water. Such a small quantity com- a 
pared to the wide ocean—such terrible ' The Average Issue aeons) 
waves—yet scon the vessel rode in a minia- ep 
ture ealm, and her safety was assured. 
The other ship, with masts and rudder 
gone, lay a wreck on the billows when 
morning dawned. .She had no cil aboard, 


for the Last Twelve Months was 


oh 456, 


‘ ; : mi 
and had it not heen fer the boats of the Itis sold at lessthan cost, $0 that subscribers — 
first vessel her crew would have sunk with get full value and more. — 2 
her before the day was done, The gale 34 
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was the same fer both; the waves were as HOW TO CIRCULATE I. a ae 


high for ene as for the other: but the oil 
aboard, or its absence, made the difference 
between safety and wreck. 

~. We, cannot control -the rising of the 
sterms of life, but we can encircle curselv2s 
with calm in the midst of them. We can- 


Many congregations place a cory in) every, 
family. ‘This is the instru;tion of Asscmbly to all. 
Tiere is no o/ her way in which so mucl. Home 
Mission Work canbe done for 25 certsas by plac: RS 
ing it for a year ina family net now taking it — 4 
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not e@ontrol the wiekedness of the wor i tsb Send money by Orderor Registered Letter. 4 
but we can. keep a plece of purity and Be sure that money is nct sent unregistered. ees 
peace round our souls. We cannot restrain Subscription may begin atany month for part of the a 
the temper of others, but. we*can be un; year, ending with December. 


failingly gentile ourselyves.. We e9?n never Sample Parcels sent Free to any one who will dis 
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be w ecked if we have enouch oil aboard, feabere +EeaC 

It is when we have none that we are at the 
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Surely not.—Well Spring. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


In THE Hour oF SILENCE,—By Prof. 
MecFadyan of Knox College, Toronto. 
Published by the Westminister Co., pp. 212 
Price $1.00. 'This like its companion 
volume, “THE DIVINE PursvuiT,—from the 
twenty-four chapters on helpful themes 
same pen, is devotional, containing 
suggested by Scripture.—e. g.—‘‘The Anchor 
Within the Veil”’—‘‘Sowing and Sheaves’— 
“The duty of Content’”—“One Step Enough,” 
ete. “It is sent forth in the hope that it 
may help to sustain the hearts of any who 
defeated, or weary.” 

MNaAMATE—The life story of James Chal- 
mers.—“Chalmers of New  Guinea’’—By 
Richard Lovett, This story is at once true, 
thrilling, wholesome and. ingpitring. It 
shows a strong, active, brave, true man, 
who often faced danger and death and was 
at last slain by the savages to whom he 
was giving his life. It is an ideal boy’s 
story, interesting and safe, Published by 
the Fleming H. Revell Co. Maps and 
Illustrations, pp. 320. Price $1.50 net. 


(se WONDERFUL Story or OLD, told for 
boys and girls, by Rev. E. S. Ellis, M.A., 
and published by the M. W. Hazen Co, 
New York, pp. 350, of which 58 are full 
page illustrations from the best paint- 
ings of the old masters of the leading 
events in the life of Christ. ‘This is not 
a work of fiction, but the Story of the 
Saviour, given in simple attractive form. 
It is a book that will interest and profit 
young and old, a help to a mother on Sui- 
day afternoon as she tries to make real and 
interesting to her children the story of 
Jesus. Special terms to Sunday Schoois. 
Sold by Wm, Drysdale, Mentreal or U. C, 
Track Society, Toronto, 

THE HARMONIZED AND SUBJECT REFER- 
ENCE, NEw TESTAMENT,—‘“King James’ Ver- 
sion made into a Harmonized Paragraph, 
Local; Topical, Textual and Subject 
Reference Edition in Modern Hnglish print.” 
Arranged by Rev. James W. Shearer. Any- 
thing that leads to the study of the New 
Testament is helpful, and this book by its 
groupings and headings of subjects, should 
help in the intelligent study of the Scrip- 
tures. Address Rev. James W. Shearer or 
The Subject Reference Co., Delaware, New 
Jersey, U. S, A. 


I am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the wrong go right, 
But only to discover and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints, 
—Jean Ingelow. 


“T asked an aged man with hoary hairs, 

Wrinkled and curved with many worldly 
cares, 

‘Mime is the warp of life,’ he said, ‘O tell 

The young, the fair, the brave to use it 
well!” iy 


Priestleys Pannean 
Cloth. 


The Fashionable Dress Goods 


For The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


WHERE WE FAIL. 


I am quite clear that one of our worst 
failures is at the point where, having re- 
Solved like angels, we drop back into the 
old matter-of-fact life and do just what 
we did before, because we have always 
done it, and because everybody does it, and 
because our fathers and mothers did it; all 
Which may be the very reason why we 
Should not do it. There is no station of 
life, and no place of one’s home, where, if 
he wants to enlarge his life in caring for 
people outside of himself, he may not start 
on a career of enlargement which shall ex- 
tend indefinitely. And we shall find the 
answer to our question to be that the man 
who enters upon infinite purposes lives the 
infinite life. He enlarges his life by every 
experience of life.—Phillips Brooks. 


Many people are walking tombstones. 
Written on face and form is the visible 
epitaph of a grace or a goodness that dieu 
and was buried in their lives. In the haru 
lines of a face one reads, ‘“‘Here generosity 
departed years ago.” Another countenance 
with its sensual heavinesstells so that ali 
may see, “Purity came to an untimely 
death in me.” A, woman’s face, in the look 
of pettishness or bad temper fixed there, 
announces, “All pleasantness departed this 
life when the first burdens and discourage- 
ments began to come.”’—LHz. 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


in wis Coyote 
ay ie 
(ese, 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


Cd 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 


Sie 
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The burden of suffering seems a tomb- 


The road to success has more side tracks 
than main line.—Young Men’s Era. 


— 


Every failure teacheS a man something 


.4f he will learn.—Charles Dickens. 


It is a true proverb that if you live with 


a lame man you wilf learn to halt.— 
Plutarch. 


To believe 
cramps energy. 
Robertson. 


is to be strong. Doubt 
Belief is power.—f. W. 


Salvation is never selfishness. It is not 
man getting into heaven, but heaven get- 
ting into man, 


A man who does not know how to learn 
from his mistakes turns the best school- 
master out of his life.—Beecher. 


Reforms always begin within, Those 
who ignore this are like the sick man wha 
puts his medicine in a side pocket. 


I fell into the habit years ago of talking 
with God, and it becomes so natural that 
in all my open spaces I do it without 
thought.—Horace Bushnell. 


The bereavement which looks into the 
grave is leaden; the bereavement which 
dares to look toward the stars with hops 
is golden G. H. Hepworth, , 


We need not be afraid that we shall go 
too far in serving others. There is no 
danger that any of us will ever walk tao 
far in the path of active love. 


We should be stepping-stones to Heaven, 
not stumbling-blocks. Christ reveaied 
Himself as the Way; and we, as “members 
of Christ,” are part. of that Way.—J. LD. 
Hurlburt. 


God calls for brave men and women in 
his kingdom, He wants all, who profess 
his hame nad principles, to be true to him 
and his cause at all times and under all 
eircumstances. 


Mutual ministries of kindness and com- 
passion among men would go far toward 
extinguishing all human misery. Few men 
offer a praver which might not be answer- 
ed by themselves or by other men, 


No friendship is worth the name unless 


it does the highest good, assisting us to 
escape from the manifold forms of selfish- 
ness, and to look at duty with fresh im- 
pulse.—F. W. Robertson, 
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stone hung about our necks, while in real- 
ity it is only the ‘weight which is neces- 
sary to keep down the diver while he is 
hunting for pearls.—Jean Paul Richter. 


A Christianity intent only upon saying 


its own soul in the repose of luxurious 
churches, whilst the river of human sin 
and misery sweeps unregarded by the 
door, will not impress the present age. — 
James Stalker. 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of 
making friends; for it is one of God’s best 
gifts. It involves many things, but above 
all, the power of going out of 
and seeing and appreciating whatever “is 
noble and loving in another man.—Thomus 
Hughes, 2 


“There is nothing purer than honesty;. 


nothing sweeter than charity; nothing 
warmer than love; nothing brighter than 
virtue, and nothing more steadfast than 
faith. These united in one mind form the 
purest,~ the jsweetest, the richest, the 
brightest, and most steadfast happiness.” | 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 


cowards—they simply unveil them to the 
eyes of men, Silently and imperceptibly, 
as we wake or sleep, we grow and wax 
strong, or we grow and wax weak, and at 
last some crisis shows us what we have 
become.—Bishop Westcott. 


“We should never be content. ‘There 
is always Something to alter, to abandon, 
or to pursue, and in that honest, earnest 


work which our consciences approve we 


shall find neither room nor time nor in- 
eclination for the idle and selfish spirit of 
dissatisfaction which paralyzes: our powers, 
aestroys our happiness and renders us un- 
able to bless or to help our fellow men.” 


‘Character results from conduct. The 


years leave a deposit; the waving forests 


of geological eras long gone are seams of 


coal to-day. We have to live forever with 


the selves which we have made out of the 
infant selves which we might have made 
almost anything. 


—Alerander McLaren. 


Our answered prayers are precious to us; 


Y sometimes think our unanswered prayers — 
Those give us— 


are more precious still. 
God’s blessings; these, if we will, may lead 


us to God. Do not let any moment of your. 


life fail of, God’s light. Be sure that 


whether he speaks or is silent, he is always 3 
loving you and always trying ‘to make — 
your life more rich and good and happy. 
Only be sure that you are always mene ie Lb 


Phillips Brooks. 


one’s self _ 


2 
‘ 
: 


What sort of a house 
am I building? A shop? a drinking-saloon? © 
a home of animal lusts? a study? a temple? © 
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St, Andrew's Wollege toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day Schoo! for Boys. 
NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 

College property in Rosedale. SEPARATE RESIDENCE 
for juniors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal 
live in Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received 
from eight years and up, Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 

CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Spring Term commenced Jan, 30, 1905. 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE.MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


“PORONTO, ONT. 
A Strong School. 


Open entire year. 


None better in Canada. 
Students admitted at any time. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1795 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 
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Na person is ever condemned to a small 
life, Many are assigned to small cir- 
cumstances, but our lives may be as large 
as we want them to be, For the only 
limits of life are aspiration, sympathy, 
and interest.—Selected. 


To be bright and cheerful often requires 
an effort. ‘(here is a certain art in keep- 
ing ourselves happy. In this respect, as 
in others, we require to watch over and 
manage ourselves almost as if we were 
somebody else.—Sir John Lubbock, 


The secret of happiness is not the Size 
of one’s purse, or the style of one’s house, 
or thé number of one’s butterfly friends; 
the fountain of peace and joy is in the 
heart, 


There is no lot in life so stern and cold 
and hard but it has somewhere a warm 
and secret corner where the human affec- 
tion can blossom.—Jefferson. 


Great minds must be ready not only to 
‘ake opportunities, but to make them.— 
Colton. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 
OUR OWN (sce Assembly Minutes ) 


Prepares for the University and better 
: Prepares for Life. 
Its aim: Christian’ Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 
an Influence for good in the Home, in the Church 
in Social Life. 
Write for Calendar : 


MRS, J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 
REY. W, D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., LL.D. President, - 


St. Margaret’s College, Teronto 


_.A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. atl 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 


WILLIAM DRYSBALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
“RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cts. 
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Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, En 
gineers and others who realize the advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upom 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg, 
Montreal; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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Church 
Clocks 


These clocks are excellent timekeepers 
and are quite suitable for halls, offices, 
schools, churches 


Send for Catalogue 


Wanless & €o. — 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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VOL. XXX. 
SNOW STORMS vs. MISSIONS. 
That heavy snow storms in Canada 


should hinder mission work in India and 
China seems improbable, but such is the 
fact, 

A considerable part of the money for 
the Schemes of our Church is collected in 
February, the last month of our Ecclesias- 
tical year. Last year during February 
there were heavy snow storms all over 
Western Ontario, The roads became al- 
most impassible. Those who had any dis- 
tance to travel could not get to churca, 
and the missionary collections that were 
taken up during that month suffered 
accordingly. The same cause _ prevented 
missionary collectors from visiting the 
people. 

If the collections were not given at the 


time appointed, they were in many = cases 
not given at alll. This, in part, led to 
the “cut” that brought such sorrow to 


many of our missonaries and made neces- 
sary the closing of some of their work 
-and the dismissal of native workers. True 
the givings were larger than ever before. 
but if February had_ been fine they would 
have been much larger, ; 


This year the same hindrances have 
been in some measure operative. During 
February the snow has greatly impeded 


travel, and has affected Church attendance 
and the work of missionary collectors, and 
there will be less for the Schemes ofthe 
Qhurch than there would have _ been if 
February had been fine and the travel ub- 
impeded. The Maritime Provinces have 
suffered more than last year in this 
respect. 

From all this there is a practical lesson 
that our Church should learn, If a large 
part of the collections for Schemes comes 
in during the final month of the year—if the 
amount collected during that final month 
depends in some measure on the weather 
and roads,—and if the weather and roads 
during February are worse than any other 
month in the year, then it is manifest that 
the Church year should be changed, mak- 


If the Ecclesiastical year were made to 
end with the end of January instead of the 
end of Feb,, it would give ample time for 
the annual congregational] meetings aud 
allocation and forwarding of collections 
made during the year, and those congrega- 
tions that make their collections in the 
final month, whether in Church or by. col- 
lectors, could have a better month and 
would be certain of larger ingatherings, 

The subject would be well worthy the 
consideration of our Presbyteries and if 
approved could be brought by overture 
before the General Assembly. 


AN “OBJECTION” TO FRENCH WORK. 
One reason that some good people give 
for not helping in the work of Frenen 
Evangelization is—‘‘They have a religion 
of their own, and we should not intrude 
ours upon them.” i 
There are two errors in the above state-« 
ment. The first is that because—“they 
have a religion of their own’’—they should 
not have the opportunity of learning cf 
other systems of faith or thought. There 
is not a people on the face of the earth 
that have not “a religion of their own.” 

The great question is not whether men 
have “a religion of their own” but “what 
does their religion do for them.” If my 
neighbour has sickness and is applying 
his own remedies and I know of other 
remedies that I have proved to be more 
effectual, I am bound by every considera- 
tion of humanity to tell him of these 
remedies, leaving him free to use them 
or not aS he may choose. 

So if I think that the faith which I hold 
does more for men than does that of my 
neighbour, then, whatever his faith be, I 
should tell him of mine, leaving him free 
to accept it or refuse it, If I love my 
neighbour as myself that love obliges 
me to tell him of it. Such _ kindness, 
prompted by such love, is no intrusion. 
It is. the duty of man to fellow-man for 
which love calls. 

If on the same principle, prompted by 


ing the final month other than February. the same love, another thinks he has that 
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which will do more for me than’ the 
religion which I have and tells me of it, 
I should receive it in the spirit in which 
it is given, and after proving, testing, “all 
things hold fast that which is good.” 

The other mistake quoted above is that 
in the work of French Wvangelization 
we seek to impose our religion. upon 
others, to make Presbyterians of Roman 
Catholics, 

This is not the object of the work. The 
object is to give them the Word of God. 
It is a wellknown -fact that very few of 
the million and a half of our French 
Romdn Catholic fellow countrymen have 
Bible in their own tongue. If God gave 
His word to men, then all men have a 
right to it. It is the duty of every oie 
who has that Word to give it to every 
other who has not. God’s Message of love 
and mercy is addressed to all His children, 
and is for all, of every tongue and people. 
He wishes all of them to have tt, that 
they may know Him, and every one who 
is faithful to Him must do what he can to 
forward that Message “to every creature,” 


METHODS OF RAISING MONEY. 


For CONGREGATIONAL PURPOSES AND 
- FOR THE SCHEMES OF THE CHURCH. 


Congregations have different methods of 


making their offerings, both for self 
support and for the Schemes of the 


Church. Some of these methods are goo4, 
some not so good. In some cases poorer 
methods may be continued because better 
ones are unknown, 

A pastor writing recently to a friend 
says—“One year ago we introduced the 
system of monthly envelope offerings for 
the Schemes of the Church. As a resuit 
our contributions were doubled, and ‘he 
trouble of collecting reduced one-half.” 

In the hope that the publication of 
different methods may be helpful, we will 
be glad to publish from time to time the 
methods employed by different congrega- 
tions. Will ministers or elders or treasur- 
ers send a brief statement of their methad., 
and their opinion as to its advantages or 
otherwise. 


An interchange of method and opinion 


may do something to help our Church 
work. 
To illustrate what is desired, may we 
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tary weekly offerings in envelopes. 


-each 


/ 
‘ ‘ 


Maron 


give a sample, not because of its qualities, 
good or bad, but -simply because it 
happens at the present to be the system 
most familiar to us, that of Erskine 
Church, Montreal. 

The congregation is supported by volun- 
Fifty- 
one for each Sab- 
with the date of the 
Sabbath upon it, are placed in order in 
a small paper box. A box is given to 
family, or sometimes to different 
members of the family, each member 
having a number and that number stamp= 
ed on each envelope. 

When the treasurer opens an.envyelope 
he knows by the number upon it to whom 
to credit it. When one is absent for a 
Sabbath, the envelope for that day meets 
him next Sabbath, with a reminder that 
he is to take two envelopes to-day. 

Among these white envelopes are a 
dozen blue ones, one at the first of each 
month. These are for the monthly  offer- 
ings for the Missionary Society, and the 
name of the month is printed upon each 
one. When one has used his white en- 
velopes for January and comes to Febru- 
ary, he meets first a blue one, a silent re- 
minder of his duty to missions. 

On the envelope is usually printed some 
suitable motto or text. The boxes 
furnished complete by the printer 


two white envelopes, 
bath of the year, 


are 
at sg 


moderate cost. The moneys thus collect- . . 


ed are forwarded from time to time to the 
agent of the Church, and at the end of the 
year an allocation is made of the whole, 
and forwarded to the Agent, giving the 
part to be credited to each Scheme. 

Besides the above, there are 
collections through the year, 
for each main Scheme, so that any who 
wish to give in this way can do so. 

In addition to the above, there are 
missionaries, home and foreign, support- 
ed, either by individuals giving the whole 


special 


amount, or by a number contributing by 


subscription for the definite object. 


The congregation thas a Missionary 
Society. Contribution to its funds con- 
stitutes membership. The Committee of — 


this Society, meeting from time to time, 
attends to its business. 

We will be glad to receive and publish ~ 
other, and perhaps better methods. 


a Sabbath — 
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HOME MISSION PAGE OF THE 
SYNOD OF B. C. AND ALBERTA. 


By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 
~A VISIT TO STEVESTON, AT THE MOUTH OF 
THE ERASER. 


Less than two years ago the Presbytery 
of Westminster organized Steveston, Lon- 
don’s, and South Arm into a new mission 
field, under care. of Rev. W. Burton. 
Previous to this time -occasional services 
had been given by Mr. Logan of Eburne, 
London’s and South Arm are rich farming 
districts, and I must give a short account 
of Steveston. 


This is a town at the mouth of the 
Fraser -River, one mile from the Gulf of 
Georgia, having a population in winter of 
300 or 400, fully one half of them Orien} 
tals. It is situated on Lulu Island, which 
is an island low lying, level as a billiard 

- table, some fifteen miles in length by five 
or six in width. 


The existence of this island and the 
smaller one to the north of it known as 
Sea Island, is due to the waters of the 
Fraser, continually bringing down from 
the interior of the Province vast quantities 
of sediment. The islands are well dyked 
on every side and the rich and fertile 
fields are gridironed all over by narrow 


_-. ditches and by roads built up at regular 


en 


intervals a few feet above the level, well 
mixed with gravel and frequently covered 
for miles with solid planks. 


“Very fertile is the land, selling at from. 
are hign 


$50 to $150 an acre. The dykes 
sloping embankments of earth and sod. 
protected in exposed places by palisades 
and planking. Overseers watch and repair 
the damage frequently inflicted by heavy 
winds and tides. 

It is interesting to walk around Steves- 
ton, taking the planked- pathway on top 
of the dyke. The mountains of Vancouver 
Island are but fifty miles away, and look- 
ing out from the coast line, the waters of 
the Fraser and of the Gulf present curious 
eontrasts of colour and surface-motion 
the areas which they respectively occupy. 

Coming up in a steamer past the mout 
of the river, Steveston looks like a large 
city full of manufactures; this appearance 
is due to the salmon canneries which, 
with wharves andaccompanying buildings 
are strung out in stately succession along 

the frontage line. 


The dyke pathway soon brings you into 


- Chinatown, in which the dyke is widened 


out into a street and used as a sort of yard 
belonging to the houses. Cutting and pil- 
ing in this yard firewood which they gather 
from the tides is the favourite occupation 
in winter, when the low lying streets and 
house plots of the town are mostly saturat- 


ed with moisture and mud. One would 
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Suppose these conditions to be unhealthy, 
but Steveston has a good health -record 
and fevers are almost unknown—the wash- 
ing of the shores and drainage of the tides 
are a manifest tonic, and the long ditches 
ebb and flow through their courses like aby 
other tidal waters. . 

Along side of the dyke you pass in your 
walk many rows of poles and supports for 
the drying of nets, and boats are heaped 
up and packed together, waiting for the 
Summer, and long low buildings, arrang- 
ed in many cases like horse-stalls on ex- 
hibition grounds, occupy ground close to 
the canneries, It is these buildings, with 
their cell-llke divisions, that the Indiaas 
live in during the fishing season. 

They come, many tribes of them, chiefly 
from the West coast of Vancouver Island, 
and as far north as Port Simpson, to take 
in the season’s work and profits. 
Indians, Chinese, Japs, and white workers, 
are all to be found in large numbers every 
Summer in Steveston. 


This coming-summer of 1905 is expected 
to be the “Big Year” (the fourth season is 
always the one that brings the largest catch 
of salmon.) It is estimated that the popu- 
lation of Seveston may swell to 6,000 
this summer! 

We will need much mission work there, 
for the months of June, July and August, 
One of our missionaries or teachers from 
the West coast will no doubt come, along 
with the people of his tribe. Our Supt. of 
Chinese work is already arranging for 
representation on the part of some of his 
workers to proclaim the Gospel to the 
Chinese. Our home missionary will not be 
wanting and possibly our Synod’s Evange- 
list may be aSked to join forces during the 


-period- of the large influx of population. 


The congregational meetings which I 
have just held in company with the minis- 
ter of Steveston at his town and the ad- 
jacent. points were admirably attended in 
the way of numbers, and have yielded some 
promising results. 


The Report for 1904, of United Church, 
New Glasgow, N. S., shews that for every 
dollar contributed for congregational pur- 
poses, nearly a dollar and a half ($1.48) 
was given for the Schemes of the Church 
and other religious and benevolent objects. 
The amount given for themselves ‘was 
$3,420, for others about $5,000, of which 
about $1,200 ‘was for Home Missions, 
$2,226 for Foreign Missions (including 
$1.318 for the Ff. M. debt) $867 for other 
Schemes of the Church, and about $790 
for other objects. The more a congreza- 
tion tries to do for others, in proportion 
to what it spends on itself, the nearer 
does it come to the ideal of congregational 
fife, 

Notes Continued on Page 138. 
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THE ORPHANAGE AT MHOW. 
WHAT THE INSPECTOR OF EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS SAYS ABOUT IT. 


The following is of interest and im- 
portance. Mr. A. P. Mitchell, the Inspec- 
tor of Government schools for Central 
India was recently in the neighbourhood 
of Mhow , and Rev. J. G. Taylor, our 
missionary there asked him to inspect the 
orphanage. He obligingly did so and 
made a report upon it as follows:— 

“At the request of Rev. J. T. Taylor, I 
visited the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
Orphanage at Mhow to-day. The boys are 
arranged in the following classes, 

(He gives the numbers enrolled in the 
five classes, 213 in all.) 

“The school-room is just sufficient to 
give sitting room to all the boys, but as a 
school only half the boys use it at a time, 
they are arranged in parallel classes meet- 
ing respectively for three hours in the fore- 
noon and three hours in the afternoon. 
Even in that case the accommodation is 
very inadequate, and additional class-rooms 
are a great desideratum” 

“In other respects the accommodation is 
suitable and the situation of the extensive 
workshops, dormitories ete, is all that 
could be desired, The site is an excellent 
one, on well-drained rising ground with an 
adequate water supply, and the buildings 
generally are well adapted to _ their 
purposes.” 

After naming the seven Indian teachers, 
of all the subjects, including weaving and 


carpentry—he continues:—‘‘All are well 
qualified for their respective’ duties.The 
work is well distributed and all have 


plenty to do. 


“The present org anization of the school, 
I am glad to say, gives the boys’ every 
chance, and even the most backward will 
have a sound knowledge of the “three Rs” 
before he has to leave, 


Drawing is taught with special reference. 


to their trades. Religious instruction 
receives due attention, and the singing 
was fair. 


In addition to the three hours at school, 
the boys have five hours at the various 
industries. I inspected them at their work, 
and was much pleased with the excellent 
results and the sound methods employed. 

“Hitherto the industries have received 
attention to the exclusion of school work. 
In future, in the case of boys under ten 
I would recommend that school work 
should receive the greatest attention, and 
perhaps the attendance on the factories 
might be reduced to three hours. Hight 
hours steady working is a great deal for 
very young boys even though it is pleasant- 
ly variegated. 
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“The success of the industries is proved 
by the fact that the workshops are self- 
supporting, and the work turned out by the 
elder boys is of the very best quality. 


Thirty-five engage in carpet weaving, 
thirty in cloth weaving, twenty-four in 
carpentry, twenty-two in agriculture, 
twelve are tailors, two house servants, 


thirty are helpers in the weaving depart- 
ment. 


“All are taught to cook and attend to 
their own household matters in turn, an 
excellent arrangement. 

“I have carefully considered the system 
and think it an excellent one, well adapted 
to the needs of the boys, who will, I trust, 
become sound and skilful workmen and 
useful members of society, 

“T am glad to see that the work is carri- 
ed on with care and ability, and a due 
regard to economy. 

I was particularly pleased to notice the 
excellent physique of the boys who seem 
vigorous and happy. 

“IT have much pleasure in congratulating 


the mangers on the very useful work in 
which they are engaged,” 
The above report is of value. It should 


give greater confidence in those who are 
doing our work in India. It should make 
us thankful for what we have been priv- 
ileged to do in not only saving alone the 
starving famine orphans, but training them 
up to be useful citizens, every one of 
whom will be a helper to Christianity by 
shewing in his own person what it has 
done for him. 

It shews too that our mission is caring 
for the industrial. side of the work, A 
paper Scattered broad cast stated that an 
Industrial Mission for which is asked help 
was doing for the famine-stricken ones 
what none of the churches can do, teach 
them industry and fit them for self-support. 
The above report shows that all such 


‘ statements are utterly groundless.—Hd. 


TOURING IN THE JUNGLE, 


By REv. F. H. RUSSELL. 

In an interesting sketch of village work, 
Mr. Russell writes Dr. R, P. Mackay:— 

“We are here in the jungle about fifty 
miles Northwest of Dhar, and I am taking 
a few minutes out of the rush of the day’s 
work to write you. 

We are having a splendid time these 
days, so much work that it leaves little 
time ta write about it, you may know 
something of the extent of our operations, 
when I tell you that we—i. e., the cate- 
chists and I visit daily between Six of 
seven villages and towns, besides working 
in the town where we are encamped. Our 
method is to select some central town in & 
large district, pitch our tents there, aut 
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preach and teach in the evenings, while the 
day is spent among the towns and villages 
for miles around, . 

The overtaking of this number of 
villages and towns daily has been made 
possible by advancing money to the men 
with which to buy ponies, by means of 
which they can do at least three times as 
much work as on foot and do it*better, as 
they are not tired out by walking long 
distances in the hot sun as formerly. I 
wish the mission could supply ponies as it 
is the only way our work can be properly 
done, and I hope it may be possible to Go 
so later. At present it is a burden I will- 
ingly carry for the sake of the work. 

This—the touring—is real work, Think 
of thirty or forty villages a week heariag 
the Word of Life who never heard it be- 
fore. We should keep this up all-year if 
possible, or for eight months at least. 
With Mr. Davidson to assist , there is ao 
reason why we should not do so if the 
equipment is provided, 

But this is a difficulty. With our small 
tents we can bear the sun and heat in the 
cool weather, but from March onward it 
would be impossible. With a good tent 
there would be no difficulty, But is would 
cast 300 rupees or more (one hundred and 
fifty dollars.) Perhaps some one will pro- 
vide it. It would be a great help to the 
work. 

We were to have struck camp this morn- 
ing, but the people here, from the chief 
down, would not let us go, It is refresh- 
ing to have these experiences. 


PERILS AND SUCCESSES IN HONAN, 
By Rev. JoHN GRIFFITHS. 
Dear Dr. Mackay:— 


My hope was that we might be able io 
begin country work early in October, but 
the disturbances of which you heard—re- 
tarded us for some weeks. 

The region most seriously disturbed in- 
cludes almost the whole Chu-wang field 
which has been under my care for the last 
three years. The unrest in that field was 
rather serious looking for a time. One 
night two Christians from a town fifteen 
or twenty miles from the city made their 
way in the dark to warn us that armed 
men were gathering by the hundred and 
intended to march upon the city where 
they hoped the gates could be forced by 
the help of fellow conspirators inside. 
Their plan was said to include a massacre 
of officials and subsequent attention to us. 

Upon receiving the news we at once sent 
word to the Country Yamen, but learned 
that the official there was aware of the 
danger and had not slept all night being 
engaged in sending out men to investigate. 
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The plot fizzled out and soldiers being 
sent for soon arrived, and made a demon- 
stration in the affected district, Perhaps 
a thousand or more are now stationed at 
Chang Te, but it does not seem wise for 


Marco — 


me to spend the time at present where — 


there are such distracting 
work. 


Consequently the Lord is giving me an 
opportunity to work in the mountain 
region west of Chang te which has heard 
little of the Gospel, and where I have long 
desired to spend some time. 

This city—Lin-lesien—from which I 
write, is situated on a level valley between 
the foot hills and the first range of high 
mountains, forty miles from Changte. 
The valley is nearly ten miles wide and 
twenty miles long, quite level and beauti- 
ful to look upon from the city wall whan 
the foliage is green. 


I have rented a shop about 15 x 380 feet— 


influences at 


on the busiest street, with two or three tiv- - - 


ing rooms behind. The shop front consists 
of moveable boards which are taken down 
after breakfast, and then the preaching 


helper and the two Chinese Church mem- - 


bers who accompany me take turns with 
me jin keeping up the preaching to all 
comers until ten o’clock at night, 

I have a large brass hanging lamp, a 
veritable marvel of brightness in Chinese 
eyes, and this is lit during the evening. 

The benches are soon crowded. Smok- 
ing of tobacco and-eating of peanuts get 


into full swing, but amidst it all the chief 


attention of all is focussed upon 
wonderful message of the speaker. 
It is often interesting to watch men’s 
faces working as the Gospel plan, 
different from -anything thay have ever 
heard before, is unfolded to them. 
We have a name for being most un- 


the 


sparing in our exposure and denunciation — 


of the vices most common among. the 
Chinese, and men are sometimes offended, 
for, as our Christians often tell us, the very 


$0 - 


sense of sin in regard to all but the most ~ 


heinous crimes is lost to most men in this 
land. — 

However conscience soon awakes when 
the claims of God upon man are stated and 
understood, so that we often hear the ex- 
clamation—“It is reasonable’—from men 
who have no intention of accepting Christ 
for themselves. 

Our rooms at the back of the shop are 
always open to those who wish to come 
for private talk about their souls, and at 
the close of the evening preaching an in- 
vitation to that effect is given. 

We have 
weeks, and hope to remain two or three 
weeks longer, Several men have declared 
themselves clearly as believers, and are 


now been here about three — 


daily praying and studying. Almost every — 


‘ 


- o- tk 


Bern 


- day we hear of some one wao is prayiug 


anu seeklug more iMolrination,— 

When we rst Opened up nee, Several 
-meu with laWsullS penudihy ~ “essayeu iv 
join themselves unto us” noc distinguishing 
-us from the WHOimWan Cathoiucs, WO have a 
hotolivous Lunie Lur vrow-bealing Magis- 
traies in bebaif of tnose who will join them, 
About ftitleen miles from here wey have 


-» had a large establishment for many years, 


~ 


x- 


but they never go out to preacno aud those 
who trom varicus motives have 
them, are, in spite of their professions and 
ceremonial about as devoid of Christian 
‘truth and character as the heathen them- 


- gelves. 


But the hght of truth is breaking over 
alk the word, and Roman  Catnolte 
error aS well aS-heathen darkness must 
disappear betore it. 


“‘PpHILIP—NOT OF BETHSAIDA.” 
The “Life Story of a Hindi lad. 
BY Rev, HaRvEY H. MORTON. 

For ‘LHE RECORD, 

I am the son of a Brahmin. My name 
means .*Victory of God,” whe night | 
Was born my tather, gave me this name. 
My ftatner, imoier, Sisters and. y> 
seit lived in the tront part of our mud 
thatcned hut, the two cows and donkey 
behind. 

My. sister, five years older than I, used 
to tend me ali day when my mother was 
in the garden, Lor hours she would carry 


me, kiss me with warm lips and say 
“behaya.”’ 
When my sister was born, my father 


_- whispered with grief to his priest “ips a2 


a 


- 


we 


girl; when I was born, guns were fired off, 
squibs were thrown by all the ‘boys. 
around, and a great dinner made on the 
‘9th day. Only the English people think 
girls as good as boys. My father always 
walks five yards in front of my mother; he 
earries his pipe and stick, my~- mother 
earries the baby and bundles. 
The earliest thing I can remember is the 


“street, and my little ragged shirt that 
reached the waist. Every Sunday morning 


we went to the river, and we washed this 
‘little shirt on the hard stones, or rubbed <t 


with a corn-cob, When I returned sny 


mother would pour cocoa-nut oil on my 
head, and make my head, face and arms 
shine with it. 

On the street I played marbles mornings 
and evenings, if we could not get marbles 
we. took cachew nuts. On Sunday after- 
noons we would play for cents. In the 
sugar crop season the heavy cane carts 
often spoiled our play, and as they rushed 
along we would have to dodge them and 
pick up our nuts. 
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At six years of age I could swear as well 
as any boy in the village, I could lie, too, 
as well as any of the boys. 
When eight years old, one day I was 
running along the road singing, early in 
the morning when a man grabbed me by 


the tail of my shirt and said “come to 
school. I told plenty of lies. “Teacher I 
don’t done drink me coffee.” “Teacher, 


me father tell me don’t go School,” but the 
man would not let go, so I kicked plenty 
and bawled. The teacher then put me on 
his shoulder, and carried me off to school,’ 

Next day when the teacher came down 
the village road, I hid two hours :n the 
cane field. The teacher, however, gaye me 
so much trouble that at last I began to go 
every day to school, 

About this time I learnt to eat dirt like 
many of the boys and girls in the village 
and to chew up the slate pencils my teacher 
gave me. 

Dr. Morton now came to see my father 
and told him I would soon know how to 
read and write English, My father from 
that day drove me every morning to school 
with threats of the whip. My mother 
said “Boy you are too pretty to work, you 
must go to school and become a teacner, 
or Manager of sugar estate, or even govern- 
ment officer.” ~ 

Our teacher began to tell- us boys one 
day about Jesus and how He came to 
earth to teach us, and die for us. I could 
not understand these things. Our priest’ 
used to read out of his books how the gods 
hated each other, quarrelled and fought 
deceived and cheated each other. I could 
not understand about this Jesus, but the 
next time Dr, Morton came to our school 
I could say the whole of the Hindi Cate- 
chism to him without a mistake. 

Seeing how white my -face was, my 
hands and body swollen through eating 
dirt, pencils and raw rice, Mrs. Morton 
our Mem Sahib, told me “Victory of God 
if you don’t leave off eating dirt and 
raw rice, you will soon die.” This frighten- 
ed me, and in two years with much 
difficulty I gave the habit up. 

Every Saturday evening after receiving 
pay, my father would buy a bottle of 
strong rum. He would drink a glass first 
himself, and then call me and give me a 
little. Our Mem Sahib was very vexed 
when I told her, and very sad when I 
said “Mem Sahib, I like it, it is good.” 

When, however, I saw other boys get- 
ting a pretty card, and the Mem Sahib 
pinning on a pretty little piece of blue 
ribbon, I said, “TI will never drink it again. 
please God’ and signed my name in Mem 
Sahib’s book, got a card, and the pretty 
ribbon on my shirt. 

My father was very vexed when he 
knew what I had done and promised me 
a good beating, which I never got. My 
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parents always spoiled me, and from my 
fifth birthday I knew that I could always 
do what I liked with them. 


I now wore shirt and trousers, and one 
day my father gave me a Khaki jacket, 
That day I thought I was the Governor cf 
Trinidad, 

More and more I learned about the 
Christians’ God, and what a loving good 
Master their Jesus was. One Sunday in- 
stead of going to bathe and fish in the 
river. I told my father a lie and went to 
Sunday School. Here the teacher read to 
us God’s Words and we sang Bha Jans 
(hymns) I went back again and liked it. 
Dr. Morton now made me a pupil-teacher 


in the school, and I had to run after the 


boys and catch them by the leg or shirt as 


my teacher did me. I did not like it at 
first, 

More and more I loved the school, the 
Sunday School, and the church. One day, 


I said to my mother “TI will get baptized” 
I only believed in the Christian’s God, in 
their Saviour, and their Bible. The Sahib 
called me “Philip.” For four years I 
taught in the school, I was happy aad 
followed the Master. 


When sixteen vears of age my father 
said “Victory of God” vou must get marvi- 
el, I have chosen a wife. for you. Her 
father has given me money for you. I 
have money for the wedding feast. To- 
morrow the priests will come and consult 
what day and nigat will be lucky for you.” 


The grayhaired old pandits came and 
witi Inuch wisdom and after long con- 
sullaticn and beating of- drums chose the 
day. 

Oue and all forced me to leave my 
school and my Sahib. For said they 
“Sahib will give you a Christian wife.’ 

My wife, a little girl of 10 or 12 years of 
age I had never seen before. From. the 
first I told my parents and the priests ‘‘I 
shall not marry in the Hindi way: I don’t 
like the woman.” 


The next time I saw my Sahib, who was 
very grieved over me, [I plainly told him 
“Sahib, I hate the little girl”’ They forced 
me to live with her and _ her parents._ I 
soon ran away from her and them. 


A few days after her parents and ny 
parents held a council ever me, and settl- 
ed that my wife should be taken away 
from me, and I should not be received any 
more in my home, The devil now got me: 
and like the “younger son,’’-T went into 
the far country and herded with the swine. 


To spite my parents, their priests. amd 
friends, I went into the denths of sin and 
shame to disgrace them. My sin jis great. 
I have run far away from my home, from 
the face of my Sahib who grieved over me. 
I am far from mv God. and the Saviour 
in whose name I was ealled Philip. 
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Why did I leave my Master . Shall .I go 
back to Him, or go deeper into sin and 
shame? 

There are many lads such as I, with such 
homes, parents and upbringing. “Bring 
them all back Saviour to Thee, Lead me 
‘Philip—not of Bethsaida’ back to truth, 
purity, and Thy Loving Self,” 


LETTERS FROM MACAO. 


Our missionary at Macao, Rev. W. R. 
Mckay, writing to Rev. Dr, Thompson,. 
says:—Your lady missionaries, Dr. Isabella 
Little and Miss Margaret Dickson, arrived- 
here safely 22 November. We had a teach- 
er ready for them and they began the 
study of the language immediately. They 
are getting along at it very well. 

The church at Shek Ki (an outstatioa) 
is nearly finished and will be opened in 
January. It will be a very comfortable 
building, . 

Do you think you could do anything to-. 
wards getting us a chapel in. Ping Lam, 
The ancestral hall which we now have, we 
cannot count on having long, as it was 
because it belonged to the same elan as 
cur preacher that we were able to get it 
at all. = 

As he is a very old man and not likely to 
be long with us it would be safer to have 
a place of worship of our own so that if 
we were driven out of the place we now 
have, we might not be compelled to close 
our work in the village entirely. I think 
that $600 or $700 (gold) would be sufficient 
to build a chapel to meet the present re- 
quirements of the place, 


Dr. Belle Little. who with Miss Margaret 
Dickson, left Canada a few weeks ago; to 
assist Mr. and Mrs. MacKay in our Macao 
Mission, South China, writing from Macao 
10th Dec., tells of safe arrival and begin- 
ning at the language:— 

“Mrs. McKay met us at Hong Kong. 
Mr, McKay could not come as he had to 
marry two Chinese Christians about forty 
miles up the country. 

We arrived in Macao about six o’cloek 
the- same evening. We are auite in love 
with it. It is a very pretty place. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKay could not be kinder 
than they are to us, and little Jack, who 
is ten months old and beginning to talk 
and walk, is the life of the house. We 
lived with them for two weeks. Now we | 
have a Chinese cook, and are living by our 
selves, Miss Dickson and I are getting 
along nicely, : 

We began the study of the language with 
a Chinese teacher on the 1st Dec. We 
spend two and a half hours daily with him. 
It is certainly a difficult language, There 
are nine tones and about the same number 
of sub tones, while in Honan they have 
only four. 


~-on, under 


The Trinidad Mission for 1904. 


The total income for all purposes for the 
year amounted to $62,738,41; this was 
derived from the following sources:— 

Canada.. 18,076.12 

PROUMCLOLS > ic.c = 3 1,350.74 

Native Chureh.. 6,639.08 


Donations.. Pas Beat or te 24.64 
Government for schools and 

eolleges.. Pata ee ie Ap OS 
Sundries including ‘rents, ete. 9,145.80 


$62,738.41 
From these figures it will be seen that 
by far the greater part.of the revenue is 
from local sources. The contribution from 
Canada is considerably less than one third 
of the total income and the Native 
Church gives more than one-third’ of ch2 
amount received from Canada. 
The work of the year hag been carried 
trying circumstances. The busi- 
ness depression mentioned in our last re- 


port prevailed throughout the whole of this 


- well. 


GENERAL REPORT; STATISTICS. 
Tunapuna. San Fernando, Princetown. Couva, Total 
Canadian Missionaries. :..v.. e+ eseere 2 3 l 1 if 
Ordained: Natives....s¢..ce.seceeenss 2 l 0 0 3 
Wats GCLIStSe. ese Rat og dbment wes dalee 2 8 12 13 10 43 
Be G.x WINCH 2s cree helt a-da cies ane « seisi 3 2 3 2 10 
BO PUSUIGS SPUCATIDE < waclse svn atone oe ee 25 44 17 24 110 
ah CHiphly Cie rate ae wie oes o.3 erate 65 3 39 36 203 
“e FL: HEREIN covatete ce otecsarttatere shel ome 90 107 56 60 3h6 
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GENERAL REPORT FOR 1904. year also. That the Native Church ¢coa- 


tributed more than in any past year, shows 
that our Christian people are facing their 
responsibilities with much spirit. 

Our full Canadian staff now numbers 
seven, but for the greater part of the year 
Wwe were under-manned, Drs. Morton and 
Grant were absent as the beginning of the 
year, Mr. Fraser left on furlough — in 
Irebruary, and very shortly afterwards Mv. 
Macrae acting on medical advice, left for 
Europe. 

Thus for a time the whole care of 
the mission fell upon three missionaries. 
These with the native brethren did their 
best, but the task was far beyond their 
powers. It is a great pleasure to report 
that the native brethren did their part 
All bear testimony to the excellenze 
of the work done in the Princestown field 


which, in the absence of Mr. Macrae, was 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. ©. 
Soodeen. 


About the first of May, Dr. and Mrs. 
Morton returned, followed shortly after by 
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Dr. and Mrs, Grant. Mr, Fraser arrived 
from his well deserved and much needed 
furlough in September, and Mr. Macrae in 
October, It is a matter of the deepest regret 
to all his brethren and the friends of the 
mission here that ill health compels Mr, 
Macrae to definitely retire from the work. 


For eighteen years he hag toiled in sea- 
son and out of season and with a large 
measure of success, His fellow mission- 
aries are deeply conscious of their own 
personal loss as well as that of the whole 
mission through his enforced withdrawal. 
May He “who healeth all thy diseases’ 
speedily resiore him to health, and grant 
many years and much usefulness in his 
new sphere of labour! 


We call attention to the effort of the 
Fyzabad Christians to provide, entirely at 
their own cost, a new church suitable to 
their growing needs. It is an evidence 
that our church is coming into manhood, 
and an earnest of what the future will be. 


Already other communities are being 
stimulated to greater effort by their ex- 
ample. 


The visit of Dr. and Mrs. Falconer was 
much enjoyed, They were here during a 
trying and anxious time, and did much hy 
their presence and counsel to cheer and 
aid, Heartily and unitedly we say, “come 
again!” 


Comparing outward results with those 
of previous years, it will be seen that 
while progress is not rapid ‘t is steady. 
And with our people united and apprecia- 
tive and awakening to their responsibil- 
ities and privileges as evidenced by the 
steadily grow:ng contributions and the 
Hyzabad effort, and also with our college 
reorganized on a wider basis, and reaching 
a much wider constituency, as well as 
better furnished and equ.pped for training 
the leaders to be, have we not a right to be 
hopeful? 


AS we emerge from the campaign of a 
hard and trying year we look backward 
with gratitude to God, and face forward 
with large expectations. “The Lord hath 
been mindful of us: He will bless us.” 


Our obligations to friends who are also 
helpers deepen as the years go by. Pro- 
prietors still stand by us in spite of long 
years of stress. May brighter days soon 
dawn for them! New helpers have come 
forward as emergencies arose, They all 
have our heartfelt thanks. 


Our special thanks are due and hereby 
tendered to Messrs. George and W. A. 
Cadbury for very generous and timely aid. 


Respectfully submitted 
A, W. THomMson, 
Secretary Mission Council. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


OF REV. JOHN MoRTOoN, D.D. 


I returned from sick leave April 26th, and 
have been able to continue my work with 
increasing strength and comfort. I will 
only refer to matters in our joint work on 
which Harvey H. Morton has not reported. 
Here I would like to say, that his faith- 
fulness in my absence and helpfulness at 
all times have been of the greatest value 
to myself and to the work. 

Statistics will be found in the general 
report of the Mission Council, 


CONTRIBUTION OF NATIVE CHURCH. 


During the wet season of 1904 the rain- 
fall has been very deficient, September, 
October, and November being almost rain- 
less. Thig seriously affected the rice ind 
other crops, and threw many labourers out 
of employment. Notwithstanding the Na- 
tive Church in this district raised $1,236.75 
equal $6.50 per communicant. 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 

The movement of many of our people 
into the interior, and the separation that 
has gradually taken place between the 
Christians, Hindus and Mohammedans in 
worship, has lessened the attendance at 
some of our stations. The Word igs listen- 
ed to at cottage and other meetings — but 
many are restrained by their fears and by 


their fellows from attending church 
services, 
In the outlying. settlements, where a 


school and church services mean more in 
the life of the people than in the busy 
villages, this is less felt. Some problems 
in our work become more complex as we 
advance, but God’s word and grace are 
sufficient always, 

GIRLS’ HOME. 


When we left on furlough Mrs, Thomp- 
son kindly took charge of our Home girls, 
On our return the Home was re-opened by 
Mrs. Morton, with nine girls and several 
others temporarily. Three of theSe are 
now well-grown, and well-trained young 
women from whom much may be expected. 

TEMPERANCE. 


Work has received the usual attention, 
and we are thankful for a decrease, of 
drinking in our immediate neighbourhood.. 
But in the forest and low lands alcohol 
and ganja (Indian Hemp) continue their 
deadly work. = 
BIBLE CLASS. 

In connection with the day-school and 
Girls’ Home Mrs. Morton re-opened her 
daily Bible Class from 9 to 10 a.m., which 
has had an average attendance of 24. This 
class and her night-school have done 
excellent work. She has also kept up a 
Sunday Evening Meeting in the school 
house with an attendance of 44. 
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Our weekly Prayer-meeting conducted 
alternately by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Mor- 
ton and ourselves has given us much satis- 
faction. The average attendance has been 
about 45, mostly young people who seem 
to take real pleasure in the service. 

In the Tunapuna Sunday School and 
night-school and in many other ways Mrs. 
-Harvey Morton has greatly helped the 
work, We owe an increasing debt of grati- 
tude ta the women of Canada who have 
supplied us liberally with clothing, S. 8. 
rolls, dolls, cards ete., for distribution, 

In conclusion we look back with grati- 
tude at the result of the year’s work. The 
grace of God is wonderful—most. wonder- 
ful it appears to us when it grows and 
ripens fru:t amid the most unpromising 
conditions. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
oF REv. K, J. GRANT, D.D. 


My last annual report was written in 
Nova Scotia, and it was not till the 27th 
of July we returned to resume our work 
here. 

On the 29th of February in closing the 
accounts for the ecclesiastical year, the 
agent of the Eastern Division of our 
church was able to announce that the debt 
of $12,000, which I had been requested to 
assist in removing, had been completely 
wiped out. This gratifying reult was due‘o 
a combination of favouring circumstances 
which no individual controlled; hence to 
no individual is the credit wholly due. 
Unto God and to Him only, be the praise. 

The sentiment in favour of increasing 
the efficiency of our Theological School by 
strengthening if possible the staff of in- 
-structors was very generally expressed, 
and in that circle in which the work is 
best understood. The necessity for im- 
mediate action was emphasized by the very 
Serious illness of our senior missionary, 
Dr. Morton, who was compelled hastily to 
seek a change of air and medical treat- 
ment abroad, 

In these circumstances, the mind of the I, 
M. Committee very naturally turned to Dr. 
Coffin then in this field, under a temporary 
appointment. His special fitness for uhe 
work was unquestioned. He was not a 
stranger to the people whom we seek to in- 
fluence, having had three years experience 
in the field, until broken health ten 
years ago had obliged him to withdraw. 
Then as a Lecturer on Comparative- Re- 
ligion, his eminent fitness was farther 
assured, 

The one barrier to the appointment was 
that of finance. At this point I was asked 
and agreed to attempt to get hig salary 
guaranteed for five years; and if promisés 
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of Support should be given in excess of the 
amount required for salary for the time 
specified, that excess should be applied to 
the purchase of “May Cottage” which was 
Surrounded by the property of the mission. 
By the end of April nearly $7,000 had been 
promised in five annual instalments. 


It is now a matter of joy to us that Dr. 
Coffin has been appointed permanently 


and that ‘May Cottage’ has been pur- 
chased. 


On our return the reception accorded 
Mrs, Grant and myself was most gratify- 
ing. Mr. Fraser had not yet returned from 
his visit to the Holy Land, and Mrs. 
Fraser was still in Nova Scotia, The only 
house agents in this district were Dr. 
Coffin and Miss Archibald, supported by 
the invaluable aid of our strong body of 
native workers headed by the Rev. Lal 
Bihari. The work was carried on with 
much vigor. The Theological School 
work alone being suspended. 


Susamachar Church implemented all its 
having paid full 
Salary during our 12 months absence. The 
strain, however, was severe. The general 
business of the colony was depressed, 


During the year a dozen commercial 
houses at the capital had succumbed. Our 
smaller town shared in the general dis- 
tress; and death removed some of our most 
liberal supporters, yet the membership 
perseveringly and unitedly sought amid all 
the discouragements, to avoid arrears in 
Salary. Their aims, however, could not 
have been realized, were it not for the 
substantial aid they derived from the rent 
of a hall, which they themselves had chief- 
ly provided in more prosperous times, 


Tho’ Naparima College has had 
recognition by your Committee, 
Principal of this institution it may be 
proper for me to report that it has done 
another year of faithful hard work, After 
the tragic death on last New Year’s day of 
the head master, Mr. Charles M. Pasia, 
who was well and favourably known at 
Dalhousie, Mr. HE. W. Coffin took his 
position, and in April, Mr. James. Scrim- 
geour succeeded Mr. Coffin, 


Whilst these young gentlemen have 
given unwearied attention to their special 
duties in the class-room and out of it, yet 
they have not confined themselves to secu- 
lar work, Their whole bearing tends to 
the advancement of the Church’s' work, 
and to the strengthening of the hands of 
your missionaries. Both are teachers in the 
Sunday School, in addition, Mr. Coffin has 
striven to maintain a teachers’ class, and 
Mr. Scrimgeour has, by unfailing regularity, 
in attendance and otherwise done much 
to stimulate the Christian Hndeavour 
meetings and work. 


scant 
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In these as in their predecessors we have 
cultured young gentlemen, promoting the 
objects of your Committee without any 
cost to the Cuurch. 

Further, as years pass the demand for 
qualified preachers in English will in- 
crease, and if this institution prospers, 
that. demand can be met- in conjunction 
with the school for the training of teachers 
of which Mr. Mayhew is head master, 

In this connection I may report ‘that a 
farmer, in the immediate vicinity of New 
Glasgow and his two daughters sent me 
Sixty dollars last week, to promote the 
education of a deserving, promising youth, 
with a view to the preaching of the Gospel. 
A lad of 18 years has been selected, and 


will enter Naparima College after the holi-— 


days. For a like purpose, the bequest of 
the late Rev. G. M. Clark is to be applied. 

The Lord is with us, and though we have 
Mahy disappointments and  discourage- 
ments, yet we labour with much comfort 
and in hope, 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
OBL RHVs Wes “MACRAE. 


On the fifth of March, I was obliged to 
leave my home and work very hurriedly, as 
medical advice was urgent, The following 
seven months were spent abroad health 
seeking. During these months the manage- 


ment of the entire field fell on Mr. Soodesn,. 


by whose well-known faithfulness the work 
was fully sustained in all its departments. 

Mr.Socodeen was aided by a faithful band 
of Catechists and teachers, who acquitted 
themselves nobly and well. The Rey. Mr. 
Cooksey, of the Baptist Church, an Hngush 
missionary, of well known talent, under- 
took the; English work. He preached every 
Sunday evening,-and along with his family, 
attended and helped in the Y. P. S. Cc. W, 
prayer-meeting. His services were most ac- 
ceptable, and the fact that he felt quite at 
home in dispensing our communion, is an 
evidence of his broad minded Christian 
charity. : 

Two other names should be mentioned As 
contributors to the success of the work dur- 
ing my absence, viz. Mrs. Macrae and 
Miss McCunn—the latter has just completed 
a very hard and successful year’s work 
without a day’s illness, 

Although my health has been very much 
improved, yet it has not been fully restored. 
Dire necessity, therefore, stamps this as 
my last report of work in connection with 
this mission. To give a mere glimpse of 
the progress made during the last eighteen 
years, a few comparative statements may 
not be out of place. On my arrival in Octo- 
ber, 1886, the work had just fallen from 
the hands of my esteemed predecessor, Rev. 
J. W. McLeod, whose last work was che 
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finishing of a new church at Princestewn 
which was the only place of regular wor- 
ship in the district, Services were held 
at iwo or three other places, but _irregu- 
larly. cae 

The report for 1886 shows the con- 
tr:butions for the entire field to be $187.92. 
Now there are 24 places in which. services 
are regularly held every Sabbath by the 
missionary, assisted by 13 catechists, with 
meetings in several other places, more or 
less irregularly, and the contributtons this. 
year amount to $1,378.35—an increase of 
$1,190.36, the Princestown church alone 
contributing $660.00 

In the Riversdale district the contribu- 
tions for 1886 were $14.00 This year they 
amount to $227.49—an increase of $213,900. 
This district has now three Schools, three 
active elders, a commodicus new church, 
and should certainly be a self-supporting 
congregation in the near future. Ppt er, 

About eight miles further up the country 
is Tabaquite,—which wag taken over by us 
from the San’ Fernando field in exchage 
for the Mayo district in 1897. 'This isa 
growing district, as it is the terminus of 
the Caparo valley railroad. Its develop- 
ment financially as well-as numerically is 
encouraging and should follow closely on 
Riversdale in readiness for settlement. 

Then there are other districts, but some- 
what more remote as to time for special 
organizations, viz., Mt. Stewart Leugua. ~ 
and Elswick. -The latter is in the centre of - 
a large cocoa district, but unfortunately a _ 
stronghold of Hinduism, which, however, 
is gradually yielding to the power of the 
gospel. 

For a distance of sixteen miles beyond 
Elswick the country is thickly settled with 
Indian pecple. many of whom own small - 
cocoa estates. About nine miles beyond 
Elswick School in a central place that is 


likely to become a large village, we have 
obtained. an acre of land from govern- 


ment, and in the course of three months 
we hope to. have a school there. 

This large and prosperous district shouid, 
in future, become one of ths strongholds 
Another encouraging fea- 
ture of this field is the fact, that we have 
the men developing with the work, who 
shall be quite ready for ordination when 
the fields are ready for them. 

For many years’ we have had a large 
class of catechists under training, so as to 
pick out the satisfactory ones and push 
them forward, and drop off the others 
when their services’ could be dispensed 
with. : 

The wisdom of this course is now felt 
when trained men are in So much demand 

The following had some training in the 
college ag well 
the front rank among 


native preachers 


as in the field, and take ~ 


-Coffin’s arrival fresh 
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and Christian workers, viz., Andrew Mul- 
chaud, Colin Pragsing, James Rameshwar, 
Mahindebeg and Stephen Ramrattan, Paul 
Niamat Khan. Several others equally 
faithful in their own sphere, are also 
worthy of the confidence placed in them, 
Fourteen schools are also well furnish- 
ed with teachers as well as buildings. A! 
these teachers meet now once a month in 
the central school, and are carefully drill- 
ed in-scriptural subjects by Dr. Coffin. 
The attendance at the women’s meetings 
is better this year than in any previous 
year and we are greatly encouraged with the 
hope, that Miss Archibald will, on her re- 
turn to Trinidad, in accordance with -the 
decision of the Mission Council, undertake 
special work among girls in Princes- 
town, and also be able to fill Mrs. Macrae’s 
place in connection with the work among 
women, until her successor is able to take 
charge of it. 
W:th, therefore, well- 


an admirably 


trained staff of catechists and teachers, a 


well organized field which is now entirely 
free from debt, and especially with an all 
round man like Mr, Soodeen to assist, 2 
more inviting field of labour for a vigorous 
young man, bent on winning souls, could 
not be found outside the heart of India or 
China, if even:there, 

In thus laying down the work of eighteen 
years, two things press heavily and con- 
stantly on the heart. 

1st.Profound regret that when the most 
is-said, so little has been accomplished—so 
few souls rescued from the darkness of 
heathenism—and thah the opportunity 
of further prosecuting the work, now sa 
encouraging, shall so soon be over. 

2nd. An earnest desire to see a man of 
God’s own choosing shortly on the ground, 
to take up the work when it shall scon be 


left, gather in the fruit .of many years’ 
sowing, and thus build up a vigorous 
native church on the foundation laid 


amid so much to:l, anxiety and prayer. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
oF Rrv. S. A. FRASER. 


My report will be brief as I was absent 
from Trinidad for about seven months cf 
the year. 

A trip to Palestine had always been a 
dream of my life. Three months after Dr. 
from Canada, when 
he had got the work of the town well in 
hand, an opportunity of attending the 
International Sunday School Convention 
in Jerusalem came to me by a kind friend, 
presenting me with a free return ticket. 
As the time for my second furlough drew 


- near. 


After. consultation with the  brethern 


“who thought I cught not to miss the chance 
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of a lifetime, I made application for leave 
of eer to the Ff. M. Committee. 


Coffin took charge of the work in the 
nN and visited the country as often as 


possible. Miss Archibald took charge of 
the Schools, women’s work, beoks aad 
finances, Dr, Coffin being Corresponding 


Manager with the Government: 


I left Trin‘dad about the end of Febru 

ary, returning the 20th of September. af 
spent two and a half months in Canada, 
the most of the time visiting the churches. 


The Rey. Lal Bihari faithfully continued 
doing the work of former years, except 
giving more attention to the country in my 
absence. He has taken charge almost 
wholly of the catechists class on Fridays. 
We closed one of the mission schools to 
meet, the reduction of £50 made in our 
estimate. 

The Government granted permission to 
build a new school at Piant, and will there- 
fore probably grant us aid after we secure 
the six months required average attendance 
The new sehool building and catechist’s- 
house will be completed in a few days 
when we expect to open up our work in 
that growing district. 

We also built a catechist’s. house at 
Separia, enlarged Corinth School ‘House, 
and painted a number of buildings to save 
them from decay and the ravages of 


insects, 
Oropouche congregation, 
contributed 


of Indian people, 


composed whollh 
this year 


about $450 to the funds. They have thus 
paid the salary of Mr. Prayag the head 
catechist in charge, and also $12 per 


month toward the assistant catechist in 


Rusillac. 
The people of Fyzabad section of this 
congregation have decjded to build a 


church themselves costing about $1,800. 
They have already subscribed $1,500, One 
young man put down his name_ for $300, 
and will pay it. 

For visible results of the year’s werk 
see statistics. For methods of work and 
agencies employed sec the March RECORD 
for the last two years. 

We wish to thank our -good ladies and 
other kind friends at home for the fine 
boxes of clothing containing picture rolls, 
Sunday School papers, and cards for our 
children which are greatly appreciated.’ 
We go forward to the new veir with new 
hopes and new plans, assured that He Who 
hath blessed us will bless us still. 


Honest work well done is the sure path 
to a cheerful spirit.—Churchman. 
— 

Nearness to God. the possession of Him 
alone, is what satisfies the heart of man.— 
Rev. Ww. P. Waterson. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF REV. HARVEY H. MORTON. 


Up to April 26, when Dr, Morton returned 
to the Colony, I had full charge of the Tuna- 
puna Field, since that date the finances and 
schools have fallen especially to my care. 


FINANCES, 


The keeping of accounts for this field with 
“its 19 schools, its preachers’, buildings, etc., 
is no light matter, entailing thought, care 
and much time, 


SCHOOLS. 


Our 19 schools throughout the year 
demanded constant care and _ supervision. 
15 of these schools are assisted by Govern- 
ment, 4 are unassisted, Of these latter four, 
assistance has been guaranteed py the Gov- 
ernment from ist April, 1905 to one of 
them and in the remaining three, instruc- 
tion is only given in the morning, 


The Woodbrook School is on the West 
Coast, Gulf of Paria, and the Sangre Chi- 
quito School, only 6 miles from the Hast 
Coast (Atlantic), a distance of 41 miles. 
Our other schools lie between these two 
BE, & W. and N. & S, as far as the Couva 
Field. 4 


Visiting these schools entails much tray- 
elling by rail, horse, and walking, 


One new schoolhouse, was built this year 
at Cunaripo—a large cocoa district in which 
there is a settlement of East Indian small- 
holders. 


This school was opened on 1st October— 
In a few days the attendance was up to 65 
children daily, ;and very shortly after, a 
Sabbath School and Service was established. 
This extension was most imperative, and is 
promising to be a great success. Many of 
our teachers are doingy their best in not only 
giving sound secular instruction in their day- 
school, but doing religious work in their 
district on Sunday and during the week. 
At Woodbrook, ‘Maracas, St. Joseph, Cunu- 
pia, Cumuto, and Cunaripo, we have no re- 
sident catechist, the teacher undertakes a 
deal of the religious work in addition to 
his school duties. 


NIGHT. SCHOOLS. 


Three night-schools have been carried on 
during the whole year, and two during a 
shorter period. The former three at Tura- 
puna, St. Joseph and Longdenville have had 
an average attendance of 43, 12, and 18 
respectively. Thescholars attending these 
schools are mainly working lads and young 
men. Altho’ we have not carried on as 
many of these night classes as we had ex- 
pected to do during this year, those in 
operation have done much good, and in a 
marked way the one at Tunapuna. During 
Mrs. Morton, Senior’s absence in Britain, 
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this school was mainly carried on by one 
of our Christian young men with assist- 
ance from Mrs. Harvey Morton or myself. 
Mrs. Morton, Senior, on her return resum- 
ed charge, assisted by Mrs. Harvey Mor- 
ton and two young lads. 'The school has 
now never less than 44 to 46 nightly, many 
of whom are promising young men of 
from 16 to 24 years of age. Through the 
instrumentality of this school, and per- 
sonal dealing on the part of Mrs. Morton, 
young men have embraced Christianity 
and accepted Christ as their Master. 


St. AUGUSTINE YAws’ HosPpITAL CLASS, 


Instruction in Hindi reaaing, drilling in 
Catechism and simple religious teaching is 


‘given three times a week for one and a half 


hours at this Hospital, The Hospital is sit- 
uated on the border of our village, and there 
are in it as inmates, on an average 200 
children, suffering from a_ tropical skin 
disease known as “‘Yaws.” Many of these 
children are East Indians from all districts 
of the island, As fast as the children are 
cured they leave|the Hospital, but many are 
there for months—even for a year or two. 

Their instruction in English is provided 
for, by the Hospital authoriues, 

Our class is to many their first opportu- 
nity of learning Christian truth, and may 
prove their last as, when they return to 
their homes, many may be far from any 
good influences, and thus get lost among 
the heathen. 


Many of our school children from various 
districts, come as inmates—and by means 
of this class, are kept in touch with us, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


There have been 20 schools in full oper- 
ation throughout the year, and one was 
opened at Cunaripo. 


Irregular classes have been held at a few 
districts by volunteer workers. 


There are a great many counter-attrac- 
tions on the Sunday, which keep our chil- 
dren away from the Sunday School e. 2. 
bathing (a weekly performance), fishing, 
cricket, cock-fighting, and other amusements. 
Some also wash their one shirt on the Sun- 
day and truly complain “no clothes,” Many 
of our day-school children are strictly for- 
bidden by their heathen parents to ‘attend 
the Sabbath School, 


In the face of these obstacles to Sabbath 
School work, we take full ‘advantage of the 
one hour allowed daily by the Government 
for religious instruction in the dav-schools 
and good work has been done in this way 
in all our schools. 

Our Centre Sabbath School at Tunapuna 
has done well ,this year, and with it, the 
Maracas Sabbath School, sunerintended by 
David Lakhan, must be mentioned for ecom- 
mendation, 


Marcu 


Instruction in our Sabbath Schools is 
mainly given in Hindi—for the English part 
of the work, the Blakeslee Course of Bible 
Study on the Life of Christ nas been ‘stud- 
ied with great interest and profit. 


SABBATH WORK, 


Hach missionary /in this field has on an 
average a Bible Class and 3 Services a Sab- 
bath. 

The preaching work involves much travel 
e. g.a_drive of 18 miles to overtake the 
Maracas Sunday preaching work 46 miles 
by rail and 9 by bike for the Sangre Chi- 
quito and Guairo work, 

On the S2bbath in addition to teaching 
and preaching, much time is wsually ex- 
pended on “sick folk,’ in giving advice to 
men and women whose married life 1s not 
running smoothly, in settling quarrels, and 


in other ways not usual to the Canadian 


preacher or evangelist. : 

In instructing the people a great deal is 
done by means of the Magic Lantern, es- 
pecially in districts where knowledge of the 
Bible and Gosple truth is scant. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


It may be added —in the face of many 
difficulties and obstacles, the work in our 
day-schools and Sabbath Schools has pro- 
gressed well during the year, and the word 
of Our Master has found place in. the hearts 
of some who knew Him not before, and been 
more established in the hearts of many who 
have already professed His Name, 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
oF REV. Dr. COFFIN, BEING THE FIRST 
SINCE LAST APPOINTMENT. 


Any report of my work during the past 
year falls of necessity into two divisions. 

1. Following the appointment of your 
Committee, I arrived in Trinidad on Nov. 
25th, 1903 and immediately took up Dr. 
Grant’s work, in connection with Susams- 
char Church and the Presby.erian College, 
as his locum tenens until his return in 
July. In this connection I endeavoured 
to carry on the church work along the usual 
lines of activity. The hearty support and 
co-operation of the members, and especi- 
ally of the young people of the congrega- 
tion, rendered this period of service 
pleasant and, I trust, profitable. 

Owing to the departure of Messrs, Fra- 
Ser and McRae, the College work was 
closed at the beginning of March. During 
Mr. Fraser’s absence on furlough, I acted 
as Corresponding Manager for the schools 
of the San Fernando District and also aid- 
ed the native men in the work of the 
country ditricts as time permitted. After 


the close of the Presbyterian College, Rev. 
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March Mr. 


Lae 


Lal Behari and I continued the instruction 
to the three men from Jamaica until their 
return in May. 

I also during this period, was act- 
ing manager of the Training School and 
Naparima College, and gave six hours in- 
struction weekly ‘to the pupils of these 
institutions. The work of the first half of 
the year, as is seen, was for me one of 
great diversity, but while my attention of 
necessity was too widely scattered, yet it 
gave a good opportunity for studying the 
work of the mission in all its phases, and 
noting the many evidences of growth and 
expansion Since my departure from Trini- 
dad ten years ago. 

Il. In July the permanent appointment 
of your Board was placed in my hands and 
after due consideration was accepted. The 
Mission Council at a subsequent meeting 
outlined my field of labour in connection 
with the religious educational work of the 
mission, the details of which will be pre- 
sented in the Presbyterian College Report 
for the year. 

The college re-opened in September, 
and during 
the past term the work has been left en- 


tirely in my bands. Our plans for the 
Strengthening of this department of the 
mission work are already before you. It is 


too early yet to speak with full confidence 
of the outcome. We have planned much, 
which is easy, but to fill out our plans 
through hard persistent, intelligent, , wise 
and Christ-like work is quite another mat- 
ter, and it is this latter task that is laid 
upon us as we, from the present, turn our 
faces towards the future. 


REPORT OF THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE. 


FOR YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 1904. 


During January and February the Col- 
lege work was conducted by, Messrs. 
Macrae, Thompson, Fraser, Coffin and Lal 
Bihari along lines of previous year. In 
Macrae and Mr. Fraser left and 
the two senior missionaries being also 
absent, the College was closed. Up till 
May, however, the three Hast Indians of 


the U. F. Church of Jamaica centinued 
their studies under Dr. Coffin and Lal 
Bihari . 

In July Dr. Coffiin’s temporary appoint- 


ment was made permanent, and the College 
staff re-organized: Dr. Morton, Pres, Dr. 
Grant, See., Dr. Coffin, Treas., and Lal 
Bihari, 

This marks the beginning of a new effort 
to train a native ministry and other agents 
capable in both English and Hindi. In 
future students will be divided into two 
classes, viz., English-Hindi and Hindi 
alone. In addition teachers are expected 


\ 


i. 
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to take an extra-mural course for generii 


profiting and to bring forward teachers 
who may take the Theological course 
later, 


In September College re-opened with one 
class Hnglish-Hindi. Subjects of study: 
Life of Christ, O, T. Introduction, Hnglish 
and Hindi Grammar and Composition. 

Dr. Coffin also began extra-mural work 
by monthly visits to each centre. Phe 
Roll shows about 80 members, which has 


been raised to 100 by an extra class of 
twenty in San Fernando. 

Work taken up:—‘“Teachers Training 
Course of the Canadian Presbyterian 


The work 
has begun 


Church adapted to our needs.” 
under this new arrangement, 
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hopefully, and premises well, but time 
and care will be required to work out tne 
plan to maturity. 

Both the Hindi and English classes and 
the extra mural clas3 wiil be carried on in 
1905, so that teachers and students will be 
very fully occupied. 


Income ine 190400 a ee as » $425.89 
HWxpendituress 6 oc oa 212.18 
By -Balance 25: 21S; Ce 


Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN MORTON, 
President, 

K. J. GRANT, 
‘Secretary. 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 


By Rev. R. Grierson, M.D., WONSAN 


Jan, 11, 1905. 
DEAR MR. ScorTrr:— 


Warmest greetings for 1905 from Korea! 
You will wonder why we have not written 
much lately, The reason is that we have 
not -wished to worry the Church with a 
recital of our dangers and discourage- 
ments, and there hag been little else of a 
special nature to record. 


But after a troublous and wearisome 
year conditions in our Korean field are 
gradually becoming favourable to work 


and to quietness. Since the outbreak of 
war in February, 1904, work has been 
practically stopped in the whole field north 
of Wonsan, But in November the volun- 
tary retirement of the Russians from Ham 
Hung, followed by the Japanese occupa- 
tion, made it possible for Mr. and Mrs. 
McRae to return thither for work. | 
Arrangements were accordingly made for 
a general gathering of the Koreans in ‘he 
‘Ham Hung district and surrounding coun- 
try for a study class, so from Dec. 4. to 
15th saw a splendid “class” meeting in the 
Provincial capital for Theological study. 
The attendance was about Sixty in all, over 
twenty of whom were from the outsta- 
tions. 
As this was the first class that has been 
held in Ham Hung since the fall of 1901 
it was a time of great joy for the Chris- 
tians, especially since it followed upon a 
long summer filled with much loss, danger. 
and anxiety, While the city was nearly 
deserted of its inhabitants who had fled 
away from fear of the Japanese, the Chris- 
tians were all in their homes in safety. 
During the past year poor Ham Hung 
has been turned up by the Russian plough, 
and raked by the Japanese harrow, and is 


a more humble and tractable ciiy than in 
its former haughty anti-foreign days; and 
we look for good resulis from the Gospel 
sowing there in the near future, 


There has just been finished a happy . 
week of prayer in Wonsan in which Métho- 
dist, Baptist and Presbyterian missionaries 
and their churches joined in union Services. 
The meetings were large, and the spirit of 
prayer and. supplication was upon the 
people, and a beautiful harmony prevailed 
all through the meetings. 

We are now aitending to country work 
and preparing for the large annual Won- 
san class which is set this year for Feb. 
Sth. The winter weather has been most 
mild and lovely this year. our usual cold 
January resembling April in its warmth 
and brightness. 

All the signs point to 1905 
Splendid year for us in Korea. The Rus- 
Sians, however, still occupy our northern 
station, Song Chin, where the church tas 
been taken for a military residences. The 
Russian occupations indeed _exvtends south 
even to the borders of Ham Hune county, 
north of which it is as vet impossible fora 
missionary to travel. The Chr‘siiars north 
of Ham Hung ‘have searcely seen a 
missionary for a whole year, and our work 
is suffering greatly for want of sunerv’sion. 

We trust that the Church in Canada will 
rejoice with us in the peace that now 
reigns in the Wonsan and Ham Hung 
stations, and pray for our poor Song Chin 
work, that -it may-soon be resumed, and, 
in the meantime, may receive God’s own 
fostering care, 


being 4 


(Since the above was written newspaper 
reports indicate that the Russians will pro- 
bably soon retire north from Song Chin, 
leaving our three main stations, and al- 
most our whole field in Korea, clear for ~ 
mission work,—Hd.) 

(Later reports state that 
have left Song Chin.) 
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(BY Mrs, R. J.. Hitt, Orrawa,) 
For the REcorD. 

“Mother,” said Helen Dewar, coming 
into the room, a look of perplexity on her 
pretty face, “listen to this note I have 
just received from Katie MacDonald. 
‘Dear Helen,’ she writes, ‘Could you deliver 
tne Recorps this month for me, and take 
the contributions towards Home Missions? 
{¢ is such an important work that I can- 
not overlook it, and mother is so ill that I 
dare not leave her. Do not say no, there’s 


a dear. I am enclosing a list of names 
and will send the Rercorps. Lovingly, 
Kutie.” 
“Well, will you do. it?” asked Mrs. 
Dewar. ‘ 
“How can I, mother. If there is one 
thing that I dislike doing more than an- 


But I do not like to 
such an unselfish 


other, it is collecting. 
refuse Katie, she is 
mortal.” 

‘J will not urge you, Helen, dear,” said 
he: mother, “but perhaps after a little 
thought, you will decide. to do it, and not 
for Katie’s sake, alone.” 

“I know that Home Missions must not 
be overlooked,” said Helen, “and I suppose,” 
slowly, “there is little use in praying for 
anything, and then refusing to help it 
along. I will write and promise her.” 

It was a real sacrifice to Helen to start 
on her rounds that afternoon, one that 
might not have been appreciated by those 
‘who did not understand her nature, but 
she undertook it “for love’s sake,” 

The first name on the list was Mrs. 
Morrison, and to her home Helen directed 
her steps. Mrs. Morrison was at home 
and quite pleased to see her visitor. The 
conversation turned from one subject to 
another, Helen hesitating to say what her 
particular mission was. 

Then” Mrs. Morrison mentioned the 
coming wedding of her niece, and the pre- 
parations being made, and Helen was in- 
vited to examine a new gown made for 
the occasion. “I spared neither time nor 
expense on it, nor on any of the details,” 
said Mrs. Morrison, “for what are a few 
‘paltry dollars at a time like this.” 

“Now,” thought Helen, “how fortunate 


ae that I came here first, for money does not 


~ -geem to be any object.” And giving voice 
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to her thougui, sue said, “How giad | am 
that 1 called here first, to-day, Mrs. 
Morrison, for I am taking coniribulions for 
the Home Mission IFund of our church. 
Miss MacDonald could not come on ac- 
count of her mother’s illness, so I am here, 
RECORDS and all.” 

A look of surprise passed over Mrs. 
Morrison’s face. ‘Well, Helen Dewar, you 
are the last person on earth I would have 
associated with begging.” 

Helen’s face burned. “I beg your pardon 
Mrs. Morrison, but I am not begging. 
There is a great work being done in our 
own Province and in the West, and you 
have the privilege of helping with others.” 


“All our young men at home are not 
Saints yet, by any means,” replied Mrs. 
Morrison, “and the chureh has work 


enough in our own congregation and city, 
yithout sending off money to dear knows 
where.” 

Helen hesitated a moment, then answer- 
ed: “Our young men at home have the 
Church, the Y. M. C. A. influences of © 
mother and home, and as you say, they are 
not all saints yet. Think of the thousands 
out West, away from all those influences, 
and confronted continually with tempta- 
tions, in drinking; gambling, Sabbath- 
breaking and other evils. Are we to give 
them no consideration?” 

“On the other hand, do they want our 
consideration, do they ask for help?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Morrison, 

“They do,” said Helen. “I remember 
reading in a pamphlet sent out by the 
H. M. Committee, about a young man, 
who, at the close of a service at a railroad 
camp, went to the missionary and _ took 
him to his shack. ‘I am so glad you 
came, he said, I used to drink hard, but 
about four years ago God changed my 
heart. There is a great deal of wicked- 
ness and sin here, my mates laugh at me 
when I refuse to drink with them. Every 
day I pray, Lord, keep me _ from tempta- 
tion to-day, but I got so desperate, I 
prayed, Lord send a minister to me, for I 


cannot hold out much longer. He_ sent 
you, and I know he answers prayer. I can 
serve Him better now.’ Mrs. Morrison, 


some one helped to send that minister by 
a simple contribution of money. Now 
that is only one case.” 


114 
“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Morrison, im- 
pressed, in spite of hereslf. “I will give 


yeu a dollar, but I really think half of 
those missions are fads.” 

“Do you read the REcoRD?” 
Helen suddenly. 

“No, I am a very busy woman, and do 
not have time.” 

“Well, I will leave one to-day, and I 
think if you read it carefully, you will find 
that it is for no ‘fad’ that those young 
men leave their comfortable homes in the 
Kast, but because the love of Christ con- 
straineth them,” 


Looking at her list as she left the house, 
Helen saw her next visit would be to Mrs. 
Gordon. 


“I know Mrs. Gordon is secretary of the 


asked 


W. IF. M. S.,” thought Helen, “and she 
may give all she can spare to Foreign 
Missions. But I will call, anyway, IL 


always enjoy a visit there. 

Mrs. Gordon answered the bell herself. 
“Come right in, Miss Dewar,” she said, 
“lm going to ask you to excuse me if I 
zo on with my sewing, but I want to finish 
this dress for Jessie, for to-morrow.’’ 

“You do your own sewing?” 
Helen. 

“I try to,’ was the reply, “For there are 
s0 many demands on my purse that I find 
I must not run into any extravagance,” 

“And you attend the church meetings 
too,” said. Helen. How do you manage 
everything, Mrs. Gordon?” 
everything,” replied 
Mrs. Gordon, smiling. “I have to make a 
choice of the places I can attend. The 
W. F. M. S. meets only once a month. It 
is imperative that I attend to my home 
and family, the church meetings come 
next, and with a little careful managing, I 
can always get out to them. After these 
i7 I have time for an afternocn tea or 
social gathering, I am pleased to go.” 

‘TI am afraid I would regard that as a 
sacrifice,” said Helen. 

“Not if you looked at the question Seri- 
ously, We have been. studying. ‘Rex 
Christus’ in our auxiliary this year, and 
I certainly find it, if not more interesting, 
certainly more instructive and satisfying 
than the usual small talk, and we can 
work in a more intelligent way, when we 
know whet we are really working for.” 


asked 


“J do not manage 
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“T am here, trying to get some money 
teward Home Missions,” said Helen, “But » 
perhaps you prefer to give to the Foreign 
work?” 

“Now, that is a subject for deliberation,” 
said Mrs. Gordon. ‘This ought we to do, 
and not leave the other undone. [ have 
thought it over carefully, and have decided 
to give more to Home Missions this year 
than to Foreign. I believe there ig a 
crisis in the country at this time. People 
are flocking by thousands into the West. 
They are not going for the good of their 
health, nor of their souls, nor of the 
country. They simply go in the hope of 
bettering their circumstances. Then there 
is the foreign element. Germans, Scap- 
dinavians, Finns, Galicians and others. 
We must help them. What would those 
crowds come to, without the Word of God? 
It is imperative. I can only give you ten 
dollars, but I pray the Lord to use every 


. cent of it to His own glory.” 


“Mrs. Gordon,’ said Helen curiously 
“which do you consider more importani. 
Home or Foreign Missions? 

“Do you read the REcoRD?” 
Mrs. Gordon, lifting a copy. 

“Yes, “Why?” 

“Which does it 
important?’ 

“Well,” said Helen, after a pause, “I de 
not think it puts one on a higher plane 
than the other.” 

“Exactly. The command is to “Go 
teach all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

“You encourage me, Mrs. Gordon,” said 
Helen. “I feel as if the work this after 
noon will be easier for me than I thought 
when I started out. But I must hurry on 
and see Mrs, Robertson. I’m coming . to 
see you again.” 

When Helen. was admitted into Mrs. 
Robertson’s, and met with a cheery wel- 
come from that bright little lady, she spoke 
at once. 

“I will tell you what I am here for. 
right away, Mrs. Robertson. I am col- 
lecting for the Home Mission Fund. Do 
you want me?” 

I do, certainly, Miss Dewar, I have five 
dollars waiting here for you. I had in- 
tended giving one dollar, thinking it was 
all I could spare, but by a curious turn of 
—thinking—shall I say,—I made it a little 
more.” 


answered 
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‘“T have been learning one or two things 
this afternoon,” said Helen. ‘Perhaps if 
you are at liberty, you couid tell me what 
brought about the change, I am more and 
more interested in the Mission.” 

“Well, it was like this. Donald came 
in from school the other morning with a 
leaves in his 
hand, and singing at the top of his fresh 
young voice, “The Maple Leaf, forever.” 
Now, I must confess that any reference to 
the Maple Leaf or Union Jack, always 
makes my pulse beat a little faster, and 


all afternoon I kept humming to myself— 


‘God save our King and heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf, forever,’ 

“Then suddenly, I cannot explain how, 
some verses of the Sunday School lesson 
we had the other Sunday came to me. 
‘Seek good, and not evil that ye may live; 
and so the Lord, the God of hosts, shall be 
with you as ye. have spoken. Hate the 
love the good, and _ establish 
judgment in the gate.’ 

Then the thought came, Heaven can bless 
us as a nation, only when we keep God’s 
commandment, and loye only the good. 
I cannot tell you how cue thought cr /d- 
ed upon another, but this subject of Home 
Missions came right up to the front, and I 
saw that the only way to crush down the 
evil, and help on the good, was to send 
ministers to stations where there are now 
no church services. 

‘T am not good at explaining, but it 
seemed to me that if we could have the 
Word of God preached to those who are 
hundreds of miles away from home, and it 
may be forgetful of all the good they had 
learned there, if we could send those who 
would hold out a helping hand to any 
who need it, and help the Church to press 
forward to the front, and keep in touch 
with the growing population, then we 
might hope for Heayen’s blessing to fall 
on this dear land of the Maple Leaf. 


“Then I had one more thought. It is 


very probable that some day my little 


Donald will be leaving me to make a 
home for himself, it may be somewhere in 
our great Northwest, and oh, Miss Dewar, 
I do want the Gospel to be there before 
him. I do not wish to be selfish, and I 
thought, other mothers’ sons are there, 


now, so that one dollar bill must give 
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place to a five. Next year l-irust to be 
able to double that.” 

The afternoon was drawing to a close 
When Helen left Mrs. Gordon, and as she 
consulted her list again, she thought, “1 
will only have time for one more _ yisit 
to-day, so I will call on Mrs. Ross. It is 
as good as a tonic any day to see her, ana 
I know she will say something that will 
be the finishing touch to this afternoon’s 
experience,” 

“Now, just sit down and have a cup of 
tea with me, said Mrs. Ross, when Helen 
Was admitted. “I am so glad to see you. 
I have had good news to-day, and am 
anxious to tell it where it will be appreci- 
ated.” 

“And I am just in a mood to rejoice 
with those that do rejoice,” replied Helen. 

“You have had good news, too, I think, 
by the brightness of your face,” said Mrs. 
Ross, 

“T have been doing a little work for 
Home Missions to-day, and learning a 
great deal more than I knew before, if you 
think that reason enough for a_ bright 
face.” 

“Home Missions!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ross, 
“Then, indeed I believe the Lord sent you 
here to-day, for it is just Home Missions 
that makes my heart so thankful to-day.” 

“IT knew I would hear something good if 
I came here. Tell me your good news, 
Mrs. Ross.” y 

“You remember my boy Jack, who went 
out West three years ago?” 

Helen nodded, 

“Well, I had a letter from him to-day, 
and my heart is full How I thank Ged 
for the earnest, practical, spirit-filled men 
who are out in the West working for the 
Church. . You see,’”’ she went on, “Jack 
settled in one of the new mining districts. 
Time and again I heard from him, but 
often my heart was sore as I felt that he 
was keeping something back from me. 

“To-day he has told me all. He says one 
can have no idea what it is to be in a 
place where days, weeks and months pass, 
and there is no church service. Very soon 
it is hard to distinguish between Sunday 
and week-days; first, one grows careless. 
and from that is easily led into sin, and 
often crime, 

“So things went on with Jack, work 41) 
week and pass Sunday as well as he could. 
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He confesses that he was soon playing 
cards and gambling, and paying little heed 
as to whether it was right or wrong. If 
such a thing was thought of by the men, it 
Was never mentioned. 

“One Sunday evening they gathered as 
usual to play, and were busy at their game, 
when the door opened and .a young man 
entered. There was nothing about his 
dress to indicate that he was a minister, 
but he carried a Bible in his hand. 

“*A parson,’ whispered one.”’ 

““Can I come in boys?’ he asked pleasant- 
ly, and without waiting for further — in- 
vitation, he closed the door behind him. 

“‘Now, parson,’ said one man, coarsely 
enough, ‘we were here first, let us finish 
our game, and then you can preach.” 

“SAll right,’ was the reply, ‘I will 
On.’ 

‘Jack says they tried hard to finish that 
game, but it was impossible, with those 
clear eyes watching, and, at length he 
threw down his cards, jumped up, and 
gaid: ‘Boys, I’m through for to-night.’ 

‘Boys,’ said the clergyman at 
moment, “Do you remember— 

“He got no further, for some of the men 
looked up fiercely—there were so many 
things they did not wish to remember. 
Then he went on, ‘Do you remember the 
Sunday evenings at home?’ 

“In a moment every man was on his feet. 
Did they remember? Ah, too well. 

““Preach if. you’ will,’ said one. man 
roughly, ‘but leave home alone.’ 

“But their weak spot was discovered, and 
he continued—Let me read you a story.’ 

“He chose the beautiful story of the 
Birth of Christ, and as he explained it 
reverently, and tenderly, there was not a 
man who dared lift his eyes, for each one 
was thinking of the mother who had_ told 
that same matchless story years ago, in 
the calm of Sunday evenings. 

“When he finished, he began singing 
softly—‘There is a green hill far away,’ 
but not one could join even in the chorus, 


look 


that 


‘Oh dearly, dearly has he loved,’ their 
hearts were too full. 
“‘Boys,’ said Mr. Smith, suddenly, ‘I 


want you to help me. -< is awful up-hill 
work here. Won’t you help? Think of 
yeur mother and of—Jesus.’ . 
“‘Oh, mother,’ wrote Jack, ‘I could stand 
no more then. God helping me, T will. I 
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said, and he clasped my hand. That was 
three weeks ago, and the work is but 
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beginning, but that man has a hold on us — 


already, and the work will go on.” Miss 


Dewar, my boy was brought to Christ 
through Home Missions.” 
““And— his mother’s prayers,” added 


Helen softly through her tears. 

“We must remember though,” said Mrs. 
Ross presently, “that it was the Funds 
that had been contributed that made it 
possible for prayer to be answered, for it 
is our great privilege to be co-workers 


with God. Parents, brothers, sisters and 
friends are praying now for dear ones 
away from home, and surely we should 


do our part. I sometimes think that if we 
could See the direct result of our prayers 
and contributions, we might be more en- 
couraged, but we have the promise that 
‘My Word shall not return unto me void.’ ” 

“You think, then,” said Helen, “that-the 
men whom the Chureh has_ sent out, are 


ethe right men in the right place?” 


“I do. I read very recently a 
stations, and her word is—I wonder if our 
Church realizes what it owes to its mission- 
aries who go out, not only as 
and teachers, but as workers, in the broad- 
est sense of the 3 
and unselfishly the hard work is done by 
both men and women in the different 
mission stations, is known only to Him, in 
whose name they go forth, and whose yoke: 
they are proud and glad to share. Al) 


honour to them.’ I. believe that is true, * 


and what Jack says, bears it out,” 

“Well, good-bye, Mrs. Ross, I must go. 
but I will say that I am more than thank- 
ful that I have been able to do even a 
little for the work this afternoon. From 
this out I will 
pray, more, for Home Missions.” 


THE BEST DAYS COMING. 


A young girl of fifteen, a bright laughter. — 


loving girl, was suddenly cast upon a bed 
of suffering, 
side, and nearly blind, she 
rounded her: 
poor child!” 
claimed, 


“Oh, no, doctor,” 


" es 


et. 
al ™ bat 


letter - 
from one who had been visiting among the © 


preachers ~ 


Completely paralyzed on one — 
heard the — 
family doctor say to her friends who sur- — 
“She has seen her best days, 
she ex- | 
“my best days are yet to come, — 
when I shall see the King in His beauty.” 


pao 


= 


Word. How cheerfully _ > 


certainly work, give and 
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‘THE NEEDS OF THE “ GREAT LONE 
LAND.” | 


From a paper read by Mrs. Blanche Read 
Johnston at a meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, Presbyterian Church, 
Barrie, Ont. As Lieut. . Co]. Mrs. Read she 
was for many years _ Superintendent for the 
Dominion, of Salvation Army Rescue and Pri- 
son work and knows the West and its needs. 


There can be no question of the need, the 
ever-increasing need of Christian work 
In the West. We are all familiar with the 
facts, viz.: that thousands of people from 

other lands are puring into our great. west- 
erm country every month. suhey are coming 
from the hills of Scotland, the towns and 
villages of Hngland and Ireland; picturesque 
Scandinavia, industrious Germany, oppressed 
Russia and many other lands. How lonely 
are these strangers from Europe when they 
come amongst us. 

In turning their steps to the land of the 
setting sun they have left their dear ones 
behind in the motherlands. They have sev- 
ered all the sweet associations of childhood 
and sundered all the tenderest ties of their 
early lives. 
our own blood and speaking Our own tongue 
are lonely, how much greater the desolation 
and hor. sickness of those who come from 
foreign shores, who speak a different tongue 
who have lived in an environment and been 
accustomed to ways and modes of life 


diverse to Canadian customs aud habits. 


I have seen them so ofien-in the wWaiting- 
rooms and railway trains on their journeys 
tO the West, the men, sOme With expeciaucy, 
some with anxiety upon their faces, the wo- 
men, quaintly dressed and weary, the ba- 
bies frettul and frightened and the little 
children with bright eyes filled with interro- 
gation and wonder, as if asking wuat the 
future in this unknown land holds for them. 
How grateful are these lonely mothers for 
a kind service and Sympathetic smile, even 


- When they are totally ignorant of the -lan- 


guage in which they are addressed. 
Many of these newcome:s have been 
earnest Christians in their former homes, 
and in the stress and strain and the disap- 
po.ntment many will meet with in the new 
country they especially need the strength- 
ening upholding influence of the Christian 
religion. To hear the same old story and 
sing the same old songs of praise that are 
-associated with their early days will comfort 
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them and fortify them with courage for 
life’s battles as nothing else can do. 
Then of course there are many to whom 


liberty means license, and in the freedop: 
of western pioneer life they will throw 
aside all restraint, and if not brought under 
the power of the Gospel truth will become. 
a menace to Canada. They will undermine 
our Christian institutions, the sacredness 
of our Sabbath and the sancity of our home 
life, 


We perhaps do not realize how much we 
owe our forefathers, the early settlers of 
our country, for their unyielding courage 
and faith. The seed of American greatness 
was sown in the blood of the old Puritan 
fathers of the “Mayflower,” in the godly 
simplicity of their home life, and their esta- 
blishment of public worship. And our own 
fair Canada is reaping the harvest of the 
true, pure lives of the sturdy pioneers who 
set up the family altars in the rude log 
cabins, and at the cost of much Sacrifice 
sang the praises of God by the dim light 
of the lantern in the old log schoolhouses 
of the forest. 

Then too we, as a Christian nation, are 
responsible for the welfare, spiritual wel- 
fare, of the “strangers within our gates.” 


The ‘old Levitical law was very clear 
and emphatic as to the duty of the Israelites 
towards the strangers. ‘‘Thou shalt not vex 
a stranger, nor oppress him” (Hx. 22: 21) 
said Moses, speaking for Jehovah. “Thou 
shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the 
heart of the stranger.” (Hx. 23: 9.) 

They were enjoined to “Love ye therefor, 
the stranger: for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” (veut. 10: 19) And Jesus 
who came not to destroy .we law, but to 
fulhl it, promised to count the courtesy 
and love extended to the stranger as Service 
rendered to Himself. He says in Matt. 25. 
35: “I was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

These little children are to be instructed 
and educated. These young men and maidens 
are to have the standard of a high idea of 
Christian citizenship set before them. They 
are the future citizens of this great conti- 
nent. 

There is another class out in the great 
“Jone land” of special interest to the parents 
of the Hast, the boys of the Ontario and 
Quebec and Maritime province mothers ; the 
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young men from our homes — are ever 
travelling westward. 

Horace Greely with evident prophetic 
vision many years ago gave this advice to 
the youth of America: “Go west young 
man, go west and grow up with the coun- 
try.” Thousands are acting upon this sug- 
gestion. The sweet healthy home restraints 
are left behind. How important, then, to 
throw around these boys the elevating in- 
fluence of the Gospel. 

Many Many young men during the time 
I spent in the Lord’s work cut west poured 
into my ears and heart a story of tempta- 
tion and mora! failure and expressed their 
need of spiritual help and guidance. 

Of course there is a carelessness and in- 
difference peculiar to western life with its 
absorbing interests of money-getting and 
home-building, but the missionary will find 
many eager to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the preached word. 

I travelled all over the country in my 
work and I wish I could depict some of the 
scenes I witnessed. Many a time my heart 
was touched by the sight, the eager hungry 
faces seated in the schoolhouse away out 
on the wide plains and the sheltered valleys 
among the great mountains of British Co- 
lum bia, 

I remember one evening when the ther- 
mometer registered 22 degrees below zero, 
I drove several miles to conduct a meeting. 
The snow was deep and drifted, and we 
could find no trace of the prairie trail. We 
drove out of our way some distance by 
mistake and did not reach our destination 
until a very late hour. 

But all our discomfort from the severe 
cold and being lost in the darkness was 
fully recompensed when we, with difficulty, 
pusi d our way through the crowded school- 
house to the teacher’s desk and looked upon 
the earnest faces of the audience who stay- 
ed until far into the night drinking in the 
words of song and truth as a thirsty child 
greedily swallows the sparkling water put 
to its lips. 

On another occasion I went down into a 
tiny hamlet near Vernon. in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. In a small rough board- 
ed building we conducted a service. Some 
of the dear people had driven thirty miles 
to be present and were camping in tents 
on the borders of the village. They had not 
heard a sermon nor seen a messenger of 
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the Cross for months. Some had never 
heard a ~7man speak publicly before. 

Just one other brief glimpse from an ex- 
perience which perhaps touched me more 
than any other :— 

We went from. Vancouver to New West- 
minster about twelve miles, on the electric 
car, and from there up the Frazer river on 
the reculiar B. C. river-boat, with its huge 
paddle-wheel astern, to a place called Clay- 
ton. Then we drove five miles in a wagon 
Over a road much worse than a Muskoka 
corduroy. Here we took tea with a friend 
who met us, and who afterwards entertain- 
ed us in his house, which with his furniture 
was made with his own hands out of the 
natural wood from the towering trees sus- 
rounding his house. - 

Then we started for a nine mile seve 
in the wagon into the bush. We didnot 
reach the schoolhouse until nine o’clock, but 
into that isolated room in the dense forest 
were crowded an expectant company who 
had traveled by foot, horseback and in 
uncomfortable vehicles many miles to be 
present at a religious service. 

O4 dear friends, it is a fascinating country, 
and in town, prairie and mountain-side are 
humerous opportunities for real service for 
our Christ. And these dear people appre- 
ciate those who go to them with the Bread 
of Life. 

While I was in Nelson lecturing in the 
interests of the Rescue work three years 
ago, the chairman who presided at my 
meeting told me of a prospector in that 
country who often felt very lonely on his 
solitary horseback rides locating claims 
through the mining districts. So one spring- 
time he took some little packages of flower- 
Seeds in his pockets, and as he rode along 
he scattered the seeds by the way-side. 

When he returned some weeks afterwards 
instead of rugged rocks and _ straggling 
weeds he found many varieties of fragrant, 
bright hued flowers, making beautiful and 
attractive the road along which he and 
others passed. So the missionaries in the 
new lands are scattering broadcast seeds 
of life, hope, faith, peace, temperance and 
courage which will by and by bear fruit in 
that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 


Character is man’s inalienable possession. 
Death does not destroy—nay, does not even 
change it.—Rev. EH. H. Ward. 


ace 


Caribou! 


we have to pass. 
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THE CARIBOO MISSION FIELD. B.C. 


Mr, Thomas A. Rodger has been em- 
ployed for the past eighteen months by the 
Home Mission Committee in Evangelistic 
work in the Northwest. His labours have 
been confined thus far to the Synod cf 
British Columbia and. Alberta. He has 
done splendid service. The following is a 
letter. recently received from him by Dr. 
Warden, telling of a visit to the Cariboo 
district. 

Ashcroft, B. “C. 


DEAR DR, WARDEN:—Surely if there js a 
needy field in all the West, that field ts 
I have just had the privilege of 
visiting this immense district, and will now 
try to give you an account of my mission. 

I left Ashcroft, B. C, on the C, P.-R. at 
9 o’clock, Wednesday morning, by stage 
and after traveling over hill and valley for 
what seemed an interminable time, we 
reached Clinton at 5 p. m. This town is 
situated thirty-four miles north of Ash- 
eroft and has a population of two hundred 
persons, including Chinese. Here I was 
welcomed by Rey. Mr. Baird, our Mission- 
ary, who had arranged a service for that 
evening in the Church. Rey. C. A. Mit- 
chell of Quesnel, Caribou, kindly jour- 
neyed to Clinton to meet me, and on the 
following morning we left together for our 
long trip up country. 

Three days journey and we arrived at 
Lac La Hache, distant over one hundred 
miles from the railway. In this place we 
held two services, and were surprised at 
the comparatively large number of persons 


_ who assembled to hear the word of God. 


On Monday we left Lac La Hache and 
arrived at the hundred and fifty mile 
House in time for an evening service, The 
school-house served for our meeting place 
and again we were greeted with- every 
manifestation of pleasure on the part of 
the people. 

Tuesday found us on our way to Soda 
Creek, twenty-eight miles further on. 


Travel is necessarily slow on account of 
the mountainous country through which 
At Soda Creek there are 
only four or five families, the rest of the 
community being Chinese. As we ap- 
proached this little hamlet we got our first 
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glimpse of the mighty Fraser river. That 
night we slept on board the river steamer. 
Early Wednesday morning we were steam- 
ing at the rate of four miles an hour 
against the swift current of the Fraser on 
our way to Quesnel, where we arrived 
at 5 p.m, On the banks of the river we 
Saw parties of Indians “rocking” for gold. 

Rey. Mr. Mitchell is in charge of the 
work in this town which is situated on 
the Hraser river just north of where the 
Quesnel river flows into it. The popula- 
tion consists of twenty-two families and a 
number of Chinese. We held several meet- 
ings, and had great blessing in telling out 
the Glad Tidings of Joy. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Mitchell for 
his untiring efforts to reach men _ for 
Christ. He is a man greatly admired by 
the men of this whole district, and has 
endeared himself by his unselfish devotion ~ 
to the people for over one hundred miles 
round. No other denomination except the 
Roman Catholics have Missionaries in 
the Caribou district, and we are repres- 
sented at the present time by only two 
Missionaries, These two must in the 
meantime “hold the fort” and thus be con- 
stantly moving from. place to place in 
order that needy souls may hear the word 
of life at least once a year! What an op- 
portunity for the Church to rise up to its 
privilege, and give adequate supply, in 
order to meet this need. . 

Monday, October 31st, we left Quesnel, 
still onward bound, with the purpose of. 
visiting Stanley, Slough Creek, Barkerville, 
ete. On leaving Quesnel we traveled on 
horseback and only accomplished a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles that day, but dur- 
ing this distance we climbed more thin 
thirteen hundred feet. 

Wednesday noon and we were at the 
farthest point north, the town of Barker- 
ville, situated on William Creek, some two 
hundred and eighty miles from any rail- 
way. Think of traveling with freight 
wagons nearly three hundred miles from 
Ashcroft and then returning the same dis- 
tance! Freight to this town costs from 
seven to ten cents per pound and a team 
of four, six or ten horses requires about 
three weeks’ time to make the journey, 

We found the people in Barkerville had 
been without any religious service for sev- 
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eral months, and when we gathered in the 
Presbyterian Church that evening, it was 
well filled. The population here numbers 
three hundred, in gold fame time it was 
possibly three thousand! The mines are 
still being worked and we had the privi- 
lege accorded us of inspecting the “Cari. 
bou Consolidated” and the “Point Claim”. 

Sorry indeed were we to learn, that the 
miners were compelled to work the week 
through and surely they showed signs of 
great weariness. Some of these men, be- 
tween hours, when they should really 
have been resting, sacrificed their rest in 
order to listen to the gospel as it was told 
in Song and Story. Even in these out-of- 
the-way places, in spite of uncongenial 
suroundings and absence of religious ser- 
vices, we found men who were true to 
God, and praised .Him for it, 

Our journey from Barkerville to Keithiy 
Creek had to be postponed on account of 
the heavy falls of snow making the trail 
impassible, and so we started on our re- 
turn journey, visiting Stanley and other 
places. At Stanley, the population num- 


bers about twenty-five persons, and nine- . 


teen of these were present at our evening 
service. The proprietor of the hotel went 
round the village and drummed up the 
people! 

Saturday, November 5th, found us back 
in Quesnel where we received a_ right 
royal welcome. It was not long ere we 
had a reminder of the fact that it was the 
Sth of November. In former years the 
night was spent in card playing, gambling, 
and dancing, but this year there was a 
change, At Mr. Mitchell’s suggestion, 
one of the members of his flock invited 
all the people in the. village -to a 
Halloween party. Guy Fawkes was burnt 
in effigy on the public street amid 
the plaudits of those assembled, 1nd 
then we repaired to the house where music 
and refreshment was provided. Our pres- 
ence on this occasion surely did no harm, 
for the next day, Sabbath, we had crowded 
congregations, 


Twenty miles from Quesnel south and 
we reached the Australian Ranch, Once a 
month or every five weeks a service is 
held here on Sunday afternoon, and al- 
though not the largest service in point of 
attendance, yet we received the most cor- 
dial welcome. People in this district cer- 
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tainly appreciate a meeting when they can 


have one. 

I found two families, who make a jour 
ney of twenty miles each way, in order to 
attend, and have to cross the Fraser river 
besides, I am convinced that if some of 
the wealthy members of our Church would 
contribute five hundred dollars each for 
Home Missions, and apply the money for 
work in this district, the interest on their 
investment would indeed be large. 

To the west of here lies the -Chilcoteu 
district, and only a few weeks have goue 
by since people from that district were 
present in Soda Creek, and begged us to 
come and give them service. There were 
dozens of families and bachelor ranchers 
in Chilcoten, and not one Missionary to 
preach the gospel of Christ to them. 11 


would be possible to give a Missionary of - 


our church a roving commission, so thai 
he might minister to the spiritual needs of 
May the Lord of the Harvest 
put it into the heart of some of His re- 
deemed ones to supply the funds, and the 
man would be forthcoming! 

Another weeks’ travel and we were once 
again in Ashcroft, having traveled over 
six hundred miles by stage, buggy and 
saddle. : 

In closing, I might say that I was 
amazed at the number of Chinese to be 
found in every community. In Barker. 
ville two hundred, Quesnel, over fifty, Clin- 
ton, one hundred, and large numbers 
throughout the whole Caribou distict. 

Apart altogether from the Chinese, the 
field is large and needy, and.if we are to 
win these men to Christ, we must give 
honest heed 
“Come over and help us,” and by our 
prayers and gifts, enable our Home Mis- 
sion Committee to do a larger and more 
aggressive work in the future. 


Two mission fields in Portage la Prairie 
Presbytery have recently advanced. 
Golden Stream to ordained supply, and 
Mekiwin to a self-supporting congregation. 


-An Englishman engaged in business ~in 


West Africa, on a visit to this country re 


ferred to native Christians as “good 
heathens spoiled.” On inquiry it was 
found that during his absence he had left 
his business in charge of a native Christian 


to ensure fidelity—Work and Workers. 


to the call of the Caribou ~ 


a 


fig 


World Wide Work 


S A TRAVELLER’S CRITICISM OF MIS- 


SIONARIBS. 


A traveller, William Edward Geil, has 
just published a book, telling of his recent 
journey up the Great Yangtze river, across 
the Chinese Empire, from Shanghai to Bur- 
ma. It is called “‘“A Yankee on the Yangt- 
ze.” He saw much of missionaries for in 


many of far inland centres they are the 


only foreigners. What he writes of them 
would apply in large measure to our own 
missionaries in all our fields. 


At the close of his book he says:—‘‘Now 
that my journeyings in China are complet- 


.ed, | wish to testify to the culture, kind- 


ness and commonsense of the missionary 
body as a whole. Indeed, in all these things 
[ have found them vastly superior to the 
tramp critics who have accepted their good 
Offices and then written or spoken from 
the bias of their own careless thinking. 


As I look back over the route, I think of 
the many laborers who are spending life 


- and money to lift up the Chinese into a 


better life. They are nobly doing a grand 
work without snivelling. 
appeal to all classes, to those who gladly 
pay God’s taxes as well as the country’s 
taxes and esteem it a privilege as well as 
a duty to help precious souls, and to those 
who in any way, direct or indirect, have 
business relations with China. 

The missionaries open up the way for 
eommerce and trade. The~ missionaries 
make the best books in China, both Enz- 
lish and native. The missionaries set 4 
godly example of high spiritual living to 
the Chinese, for which they are cordially 
despised by the European wine bibber and 
profligate. ye 

But what I admired most in missionaries 
was their sincere devotion to duty and 
their inflexible determination to win, none 
doubted the final issue, Few were discour- 
aged. And yet they live in cities along 
whose streets foreign diplomats would hold 
their noses. The English language is +00 
poverty stricken to describe the odours of 
a Chinese ultra-mural town. The mission- 
aries make their abodes in these same 
towns and cities for immortal souls are 


: there. 


did work for God and for the world. 
those who work with them in the glorious 


afford them their cordial sympathy 


Let me repeat it, they are doing a splen- 
And 


cause of winning men for Christ, should 
and 
their generous support. 


This work should. 


ANTI-FOOT-BINDING MEETING. 


BY MISS PEARL PAGE, SUIFU, WEST CHINA, 


Last Friday we had a most interesting 
anil 100.-b.nding meeting. We had been 
planning for it several weeks, and had pos- 
ters up all over the city telling when and 
where the meeting was to take place. 

The Fu, who believes in large feet, 
placed his seal on these announcements, 
and this made them much more important. 

The missionaries are anxious that che 
natives should take it up, and not make it 
a church affair, so that all may be reached 
whether in the church or not. For this 
reason some men who are not members of 
the church, but who are opposed to foot- 
binding, were placed upon the programme. 
The people are apt to consider it a saving 
ordinance if the missionaries lay too much 
stress upon it, 

It was to begin at four, and at half-past 
three we found the women’s side of the 
chapel so full, it was impossible for us to 
reach the front of the room. We had to 


take our girls up the men’s side, and then 


cross over to the women’s side, where a 
few seats had been reserved for us, nere 
was scarcely any standing room, and yet 
there was almost perfect order. 


At least seven hundred people were in 
the chapel when we had to lock the door 
to keep the multitude from crowding in, 
One of the native evangelists in his ad- 
dress said that when he spoke to his wife 
about unbinding her feet, she told him she 
would if he would cut off his- queue. 

It took him some time to convince her 
that in doing so he would be sinning 
against the government, while she would 
not be committing a crime at all. She un- 
bound her feet, and he promised the Lord 
if he should be given any daughters their 
feet should never be bound. 


He now has three children, and they are 
all girls, and he thinks the Lord is taking 
him at his word. At the. close of the 
meeting about twenty signed the — pledge. 
The whole city seemed aroused over the 
meeting and we have every reason to 
believe that the interest manifested will 
continue.—Helping Hand. 


To character and success two things, con- 
tradictory as they may seem, must go to- 
gether—humble dependence and manly in- 
dependence; humble dependence on God 
and manly reliance on self.—W. H. Words- 
worth. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE, 


By THE REY, CH. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


It has been rightly remarked that, at a 
time when religion is often spoken of as 
a thing of the past, and is supposed to count 
no more as a factor in the history of 
nations, religious questions have never 
been more ardently discussed than they 
are at present, nor -have they ever 
played sa important a part in the life of 
the peoples. 

That 
France just now. The question which is 
uppermost in the minds of all—the one 
which dominates all other questions—is 
the relation of the political and religious 
institutions of the country. These reia- 
tions have been ruled for more than a 
century by an agreement called the Con- 
cordat, entered upon in 1802 by Napoleon 
I., in the name of the French people and 
by Pope Pius VII., on behalf of the pre- 
dominating Church. 

The question now before the country is 
whether that agreement is to subsist, or 
whether it would not be better te denounce 
it—to separate entirely the Church from 
the State, and as a natural consequence, 
to suppress all the subsidies received from 
the public purse. by the ministers of 
religion, 

This solution 
establishment 


Of = thee 6 
and disendowment—is not, 
a new one in France; it was proposed 
more than once. In fact, it has been part 
of the platform of the advanced political 
parties for many years. But recent events, 
such as the incidents connected with the 
dissolution of the religious Orders, the 
visit of President Loubet to Rome, and the 
disciplinary measures taken by the Roman 
See towards two French Bishops, have 
brought it to the very forefront. 

Now to understand the question rightly, 
one must remember the situation in which 
the two above-named powers find them- 
selves. The French state is engaged at 
present in a regular Kulturkampf, in what 
may well be called a death-struggle with 
the Roman Church. 

Rightly or wrongly—it is not for me to 
decide—the present Government are per- 
suaded that the action of Roman Catho- 
licism in France, such as it has manifest- 


ed itself till now is incompatible with the- 


existence and development of free and 
democratic institutions. If France is to 
progress, if she is to perfect her political 
fabric, if convulsions such as she went 
through at the time of the Dreyfus agita- 
tion are in the future to be averted, if she 
is no more to be rent in twain by the con- 
flict of opposing tendencies, the mediaeval 
and the modern, then one of those forces— 
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that represented by the Roman Church— 
must be broken, 

That principal—the more and more 
determined opposition to the social and 
political influence ef the Roman Catholic 
clergy which in France bears the name of 
antb-clericalisme—has been for the last few 
years the underlying force in all French 
politics. It is the cement which has kept 
together in Parliament the elements of a 
rather composite majority. 

In accordance with this principle, the 
fight against Rome has been waged first 
of all on the ground of the unauthorized 
religious Orders. Five hundred of these, 
which had recently increased in numbers 
and in power to amazing proportions, haye 
been dissolved, and some 40,000 monks =— 


-huns have left the country. 


A -second and further step wag soon 
taken in respect to the hitherto authorized 
congregations (Orders.) While those who 
are engaged in beneficent work, such as the 
care of the’sick, the aged, the blind, etc., 
were provisionally spared, ‘the others have 
been excluded from what was their prin- 
cipal occupation—the education of the 
young. In consequence of the recently en- 
acted law, thousands of Roman Catholic 
schools, existing in almost every village of 
France, will have either to be closed or to 
be provided with lay-teachers. 


Having disposed, so it is thought, 
what is called the regulur clergy (monks 
and nuns,) the State finds itself still in 
presence of the secular or parochial clergy 
(Bishops, priests, and deacons,) whose 
spirit is scarcely less antagonistic to 
modern democratie institutions than that 
of the regulars. Will they be left in pos- 
session of the privileges which they now 


of 


enjoy, and of the two millions of pounds - 


sterling a year which they receive 
the Exchequer 
ministers? 


That appears highly improbable; coe only 
logical issue of the present situation—and 
everyone knows how passionately fond of 
logic every Frenchman is—the only issue 
seems to be the complete separation of two 
powers who have nothing more in common 
—that is, the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church. That is so 
evident that already a Bill realizing this 
reform has been prepared by a Select Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies,* and 
the Premier has pledged himself to have it 
discussed in January next, 


But here arises a very important ques- 
tion, and one which can have the gravest 
issues for the future not only of the 
Churches concerned, but of the country 
itself. Supposing the separation 


from 


* It has been formally introduced in the Chamber‘of — 


Deputies since this article was written. 
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complished, and the State ceases to sub- 
sidize an institution with which it finds 
itself in open feud, what régime will be 
applied to the disestablished Church— 
Churches, we should rather say; for it is 
evident that the Protestant Churches, 
Reformed and Lutheran, and the Jewish 
will be involved in the fate 


The natural answer to that question 
would seem to be: Give the Churches 
their liberty, and let them organize as 
independently from the 
State, Thus Cavour’s motto will be realiz- 
ed, “L’Eglise libre dans l’Etat libre” (a 
free Church in a free State), and all will 
be well. 

But that is not at all the intention of a 
great many of the most ardent supporters 
of disestablishment. “What!” say they, 
“renounce on behalf of the State the right 
which it possesses at present of appoint- 
ing all Archbishops and Bishops, and 
through them of influencing the appoint- 
ment of the priests? 

“Give freedom to the Church, and allow 
her to raise subscriptions from her ad- 
herents, to acquire property, to accumulate 
eapital ‘and wield uncontrolled the enor- 
mous power which the possession of those 
advantages insures to a fanatical clergy? 
Why, that would be the greatest danger to 
the State! Disendowment, by all means 
let us have it: but freedom of the Churches 
—no, that is not possible. Our formula is 


not Cavour’s; that is Utopian. What we 
want is ‘l’Eglise soumise dans |’Etat 
souverain’ (the Church submissive in the 


sovereign State.)”’ 

What will be the sapere of all this? 
We cannot say at present, The Bill pro- 
posed by M. Briand, a prominent Socialist 
member, while containing certain pro- 
visions which reveal a far from amicable 
feeling towards the Churches, is on the 
whole more liberal than might be expected, 
and could be accepted as it is. 

It institutes the free exercise of religion, 


a liberty which, strange to say, has never. 


been recognized by law in France; it allows 
the federation of religious associations, a 
provision which would permit each Church 


to carry through its own organization; ‘t 


authorizes these associations to receive 
gifts and possess a capital, which would 
enable them to form for each a ceniral 
fund. 

But will the relatively liberal provisions 
of this Bill be passed? To those who 
know the mind of the most influential 
section of the majority, to those who have 


listened to some recent utterances of onr 


who openly avow 


free-thinking leaders, 
France, 


“unchristianizing”’ 


It must ever be borne in mind that in 
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France just now the agitation of dis- 
establishment is not prompted by the ab- 
principle of the independence of the spiri- 
tual from the temporal; not, either, by a 
sense of fairness to other Churches, as in 
the case of Gladstone’s disestablishment of 
the Church in Ireland; but pre-eminently 
by the desire to diminish the power of the 
Roman Church. 


So much is the resurrection and develop- 
ment of that power in an independent 
Church feared that every means will be 
employed ta keep it in check, It stands to 
reason that the measures adopted in case of 
disestablishment towards jthe Roman 
Catholic Church will also be applied to the 
Protestant Church. 


That is why the Reformed Church of 
France, while generally favourable to the 
prineiple of the independence of the Church 
from the State, is not- without some fore- 
bodings as to the final issue of the present 
crisis, 


Howbeit, ‘the Lord reigns,” and~ the 
powers of darkness will not prevail against 
His Church!—Gospel Echoes from Across 
Channel. 


—s 


THE BIBLE IN CHINA 


“The British and Fereign Bible Society ‘n 
its report, states that thesales and gifts of 
Scriptures in China for the year 1903 were 
very nearly four times the number cireula*- 
ed ten years ago; and the fact that at none of 
the Bible Society’s depots, excepting Lou- 
don, wereso many Scriptures dealt with isa 
striking testimony tothechange which has 
come over China during the last few years. 
If the circulation of the Word of God may 
be accepted as an index of the progress of 
the truth—and probably there is no better 
guide—these figures cannot be read with- 
out profound gratitude, 


“But apart from the wide circulation, 
there are increasing evidences of the value 
which -the Chinese are commencing to 
place upon the Holy Scriptures, From the 
August number of the Chinese Record we 
learn that up to July 29 the responses in 
China to the Bible Society’s Centenary 
Fund had amounted to no less a sum than 
9,001 Mexican dollars, or about £843. Of 
this sum, the larger half was contributed 
by the Chinese Christians.—OChina’s Millions. 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices 
or duties but: of= “little. things, in* which 
smiles, and kindnesses, and small obliga- 
tions given habitually, are what win and 
preserve the heart and _ secure comfort.-— 
Sir H. Davy. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. 


Freedom of speech is at a considerable 
discount in other countries as well, but in 
Russia there are also incalculable and un- 
suspected restrictions upon freedom of 
thought. 


In the sphere of religious belief, for 
example, secession from the Orthodox 
Chureh to German sects is punishable 
with exile to Siberia, and loss of civil 
rights, while the adoption even of creeds 
which are not prohibited in Russia is 
only possible with the sanction of the 
Minister of the Interior. 


In any case, for a person to “dissent’’ 


from the established Greek faith is to. 


incur the loss of all civil rights, including 
the jus parentis, while a number of ad- 
ministrative restraints are superimposed 
in addition. 


Moreover, the ecclesiastical authorities 
possess powers of their own, which are 
independent of the state and of the police. 


The consistory courts are able to  con- 
demn even suspected “dissenters” to 
lifelong imprisonment ina prison or in a 
monastery, or to exile them to Siberia. 


In the matter of political and religious 
freedom, the Jews are, of course, at a 
notorious disadvantage. They are _ not 
allowed to live near the frontier, nor 
in particular towns, nor in specified 
quarters of certain towns, nor 
permitted to engage in certain trades. 


With regard to the ‘freedom’ of the 
press, the Minister of the Interior may 
at any time prohibit any journal from 
accepting advertisements, or from _ being 
offered publicly for sale, or from discussing 
certain topics. 


The Minister of the Interior, the Minister 
of Education, the Minister of Justice and 


the Procurator of the Holy Synod can at 
all times suppress any newspaper. 

In addition .to the’ political» censor 
there is also an_ eccleSiastical censor, 


a censor for military affairs, and a special 
censorship for publie libraries. 

The right of public meetings lies ab- 
solutely and entirely at the discretion of 


the police, and strikes are in all circum- 
stances forbidden. 


Elementary education in Russia is at a 


deplorable level, and yet whosoever 
teaches his children or causes them to be 
taught reading or writing without official 
permission, is liable to heavy penalties, 
because the authorities are afraid that 
the knowledge thus acquired may be put 
to an unlawful use.—Berlin Cor. London 
Times, 
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MISSIONARIBS AS SEEN BY A 
PASTOR. 
j 


BY REV. J. F. LOBA, D.D., OF A DEPUTATION 


TO INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Among the first, last, and most pra 
found impressions made by five months of 
Study of Christian work and its conditions 
2 India and Ceylon, is that of the charaec- 
er, 
missionaries. From the first we were 
forced to say that we need never either be 
ashamed of our missionaries or apologize 
for them. 


the devotion, and the work of our 


They are first of all, from the best edu — 


cated and trained men and women of our 
country. Many of them are graduates of 


-our noblest and most famous institutions 


of learning. Not only have they all a 
broad and substantial foundation in the 
common and higher schools but most cf 
them, if not all, received the best training 
in the special lines they expected to follow 
when they gave themselves to this work. 
They are preachers, physicians, agricultur- 
ists, teachers, kindergartners, financiers, 
administrators, linguists, scientists. May 


of them have received the most thorough 
and careful technical training of modern — 


times, 


Secondly: -They are men and women of 
the very highest: types of Christian charac- 
ter. One can not 
twenty-four hours without 


being im- 


associate with them ~ 


pressed with their large views the splen- 


did equipoise and sanity of their judge 
Given entirely and unreservedly to 


ment, 
the propagation: of the Gospel of Christ, 


they are yet of no unhealthy, hectic, or 


fanatic form of piety. 
Thirdly: They are>remarkable for the 


eaSe with which they have adapted them- 


selves to the most diverse conditions, and 


the most exacting demands of their differ- 


ent fields. 
trained for 
have yet found it 


Many of them having been 


indispensable to their 


special fields, that they should be willing 


and the proper service of their 


some special form of work, — 


to undertake forms of activity entirely dif- — 


ferent from those for which they had par- 
ticularly prepared themselves. 
have found it necessary to become evange- 
lists as well as healers of bodies; preach- 


Physicians — 


ers have found it needful to be superinten- ° 


dents of schools, evangelists have had to 


administer finance and care for the wide — 
interests of education; preachers have had — 
to be architects. and to care even for the — 


most humble needs of a poor and destitute — 


people. 
initiative 


But with the characteristic gift of 
and adaptedness they have 


a. 


filled any place or gap needing their ser- — 


vices, 


Fourthly: 
the self-sacrificing spirit, the tender sym 
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No words can do justice to — 
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pathy, with which our missionaries have missionaries, 


given themselves to this people. They 


have with the utmost tenderness and gen- . 


tleness, devoted themselves to the poorest, 
most wretched, naked. destitute, filthy, 
famished of peoples, not simply without 
murmur or complaint, but. with absolute 


 foy.—the joy of serving Christ’s little ones 


“wherever and however they found them. 
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~ night, 


ing ont their lives 


- Ina climate that saps the vigor and the 


vitality of the European in a short time, 
they have stood at their posts often far he- 
yond the requirements of their ageement. 
and. deprived “of almost all comforts and 
the fellowships which make our lives so 


delightful even under the stress of work, 


-they have uncomplainingly toiled on and 
borne the heaviest cares and responsibil- 
ities. 


Criticisms are often indulged in by those 
who do not fully know the circumstances 
and conditions of life in tropical countries, 
to the effect that our missionaries live too 
-riehly and comfortably, served by too 
large. a retinue of domestics. Whereas a 
more careful study of social conditions 
would in a short time convince any caa- 
did mind that life for the Ameircan in In- 
~ dia and Ceylon can be made possible only 
with the utmost care and protection fror 
the heat the vermin, the exactions of re- 
sponsibilities, and the toil, to which one 


- would need to pay no attention in another 


elimate and under other conditions. 


Finally: No words can do justice to ihe 
heroism and the self-sacrifice of our men 
and women on these fields. By day. and 
under the most distressing circum- 

satanees. they have gone in and out amidst 

pestilence, danger, famine, vermin, and vi- 

pers. as if they wore charmed lives. 

When all fied from pestilence-stricken 
-towns and villages, they have cheerfuily 
and resolutely remained at their posts, 
-earing for their little flocks. for their 
schools. for all the starving, afflicted, and 

terrified little ones under their care. 


Tt is almost impossible to write this 
withont yieldng to the temptation to name 
and specify instances of such devotion and 
courage. hut that would either seem in- 
vidious or most probably include the whole 
of our heroie band of gentle-hearted and 
refined men and women, who, coming froin 
homes of comforts and refinement, from 
their homeland of the largest opportun- 
ities are there under a tropical sky, far 
from their loved parents, friends, and 
children, cheerfully and. unstintedly pour- 
into a parched and 
starving land, into a people, wild, naked, 
sunken in the depths of heathenism, and 


offen of tmmorality. 


~It should be especially noted that the re- 


lations. of our missionaries to the Hindus 
are peculiarly pleasant and cordial. 


In a 
large number of conferences with the Hin- 
dns they spoke in the highest terms of ihe 
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They appreciated their ser- 
vices, medical, educational, and mission- 
ary. Nowhere was it even hinted that 
their withdrawal was desired,. But on the 
contrary, we were repeatedly asked to in- 
crease the force, especially of physicians 
and teachers, 


On several occasions we met both Hin- 
dus and Christians together, and their re 
lations seemed most cordial and friendly. 
I am sure that nothing would surprise In- 
dia more than to be told that Chrisianity 
was being forced upon her. The yery re: 
verse is true. They feel their dependence 
upon the Christian faith and the mission- 
aries for the uplift and the enlightenment 
of India, 


These missionaries are not all of equal 
gifts and capacities, but for devotion, in 
telligence, tact, sympathy, patience, and 
heroic courage, they have their superiors 
nowhere, and their equals are not common. 
The writer has seen the soldier in camp 
and on battlefield), but never has he seen 
the beauty of gentleness and strength 
more signally displayed than among our 
missionaries of the Cross in India’ and 
Ceylon.—The Missionary Herald. 


WHERE AMEN FAILED. 


An Old Methodist preacher once offered 
the following prayer in a prayer-meeting: 
“Lord, help us to trust. Thee with our 
souls.” “Amen’’. was responded by many 
voices. “Lord, help us to trust Thee with 
Our bodies.” “Amen” was the response, 
with as much warmth as ever. “Lord, 
help us to trust Thee with our money”; 
but to this petition the “Amen” was not 
forthcoming. 

Is it not strange that 
touches sOme men’s pockets, it cools their 
ardour at once and seals their lips? We 
often hear men talk of the “peace of God 
in the heart,’ and to the phrase we raise 
Lo objection; but it has often occurred to 
us that if the “peace of God’ could only 
get in some people’s pockets, it would be 
a blessed thing.—lachange. 


when religion 


The death of Dr. M‘Dougall, of Florence, 
brings up many memories of the Struggles 
for liberty and Evangelical religion in the 
Free Italian Chureh. It is not too much 
to say that the life work of Dr. M‘Dougall 
was the Evangelization of Italy, and the 


breaking. down of the power of the 
Church of Rome. Along with Father 
Gavazzi, he did a great deal to enlist 


sympathy for the Free Italian Church in 
this country. It will be very difficult to 
find any man capable of carrying on his 
work on behalf of the Evangelization of 
Italy.—E 7. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


SOMBD HINTS TO YOUNG PREACHERS. 


FIRST: AS TO MATERIAL. 


Let the main thoughts be biblical. The 
only religion that you are called to preach 
is a revealed religion, ‘Natural theol- 
ogy’ is a thin diet for hungry souls. It 
is well to study it in order to learn how 
little there is in it; how utterly dependent 
we are upon revelation for all that is most 


solid and most precious in religious 
teaching, Life and immortality are 
breught. to light in the Gospel—not in 


human philosophy. When regarded from 
any other than a Gospel point of view, 
they are confessedly among the darkest 
problems which a thinker is called to face. 


You need not trouble yourself to define 
and label the modern phases of unbelief. 
It is wiser to look at the essence of any 
error; and to state that essence in every- 
day language, that common people can 
understand, 


People- who know nothing about God, 
and do not care much to know, are the 
largest class of your hearers. Tell them 
what you do know about God—what you 
have learned from your own personal ex- 
perience of His grace and merecy—what 
you know from the testimony of other 
trustworthy witnesses—what you know 
frown the prayerful study of God’s Word, 


Shall your hearers perish for a lack of 
the only knowledge in existence, while 
you spend your precious time on Herbert 
Spencer’s theories, which do not even pre- 
tend to save anybody’s soul? You have, 
perhaps, forty minutes in which to coun- 
teract all the evil wrought by the world, 
the flesh and the devil in some hundreds 
of. human souls during a whole week; 
nay, it may be a whole month. Don’t 
fool away those precious minutes in specu- 
lations which few of your hearers can un- 
derstand—even supposing you understand 
them—and which will not help your peso- 
ple to live, if they understand them per- 
fectly. 


Do not attempt to cover the aie of 
any broad subject in one sermon. Sug- 
gestive preaching is more interesting, and 
more effective than exhaustive preaching; 
and you are in danger of exhausting your 
people before exhausting your subject. A 
large pile of gunpowder may be exploded 
in the open air with small results. A few 
grains packed closely in a mountain rifle 


will do good execution. Condense your 
thoughts, then and they will be more 
effective. 


Beware of too high an aim. When a 
new measure was before the English Par- 
liament, an adroit politician was heard to 
say: “I wish I knew what Lord——will 


think «of..-this- > bill.2) “Why, “said oa 
friend, what do you care for his opin- 
ion? He is quite an’ ordinary man.” 
“Wxactly so,’ said the other; “that is 
the reason I am concerned about his opin- 
ion; for just as this bill strikes 
will strike the popular mind of the whole 
community, as the great body of the peo- 
ple are ordinary people.” 


You are to preach to the people—ordin- 
ary men and women and boys and girls— 
not to a body of theologians, not to col- 
lege-bred gentlemen, graduates or under- 
graduates, but to plain, plodding, business 
men, to hard-worked housekeepers, to 
women who “do their own work.’ They 
really need your help that they may do 
and bear their work. Aim to give them 


your help; and when you help them, you 


help all. 


SECONDLY: AS TO DELIVERY. 


Never forget that you are expected to 


speak so as to be heard, and therefore do — 


not strain your voice. It is a great mis. 
take if you suppose that bawling will be 
more effective than talking. The  con- 
versational tone and manner are usually 
best in preaching. Few people will go to 
sleep while you are talking to them, 


The sing-song tone is-one of the most 
effective of all known _ soporifics. The 
baby goes to sleep when the mother or the 
nurse sings to it. 


awaken at once if she ceases her song and 
begins to talk. If you will talk to your 
people, and talk so as to be heard and un- 
derstood, they will listen and keep awake, 


Look at the congregation as much as 
you can while you are preaching. It is 
unnatural, 
estly to a man about something of the 


utmost importance, while you gaze at the © 


floor or stare at the ceiling. If you must 
have your manuscript before you, then by 
all means be so familiar with it that you 


can look at the people during the deliy- | 


ery. 


In a large and miscellaneous audience— 
that is to say, in the best audience—there 
will now and then occur little disorders in- 
attentions and other circumstances which 
are liable ‘ito. interrupt the flow of 
your thought in speaking. 
your thought so well in hand as to make 
you master of the situation. 
should be a “master of assemblies.” 


Don’t fret at trifles. Take the 
possible notice of these little matters, and 
tell your message. In a matter of life and 


death the buzzing of a fly is not et 


your attention—Religious Herald. 
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THE RIPENING OF CHARACTER. 
By? Rev JR MaILEER;. DD: 


Character is a growth. It-is like fruit: it 
requires time to ripen. Different kinds of 
fruits come to ripeness at different seasons; 


~some in the early summer, some later, aid 


It is So with 
There are those who seem 


some only in the autumn. 


who reach their best in the mid years, and 


- many who only in the autumn of old age 


_ grow into mellow ripeness. 


ry 


All life is a season of character-growing. 
We are left in this world, not so much for 
what we may do here, for the things we 
may make, as that we ourselves may grow 
into the beauty of God’s thought for us.- Jn 
-the midst of all our occupations and strug- 
gies, al] our doing of tasks, all our lonz- 
ings and desires, all our experiences of every 
kind, there is a work going on in us which 
is quite as important as anything we are 
doing with our mind or our hands. 

In the school the boy has his tasks and 
lessons. According as he is diligent or in- 
dolent is his progress in his studies. In ten 


@ years, if he is faithful, he masters many 


y 
Z 


~ beauty in the life. 
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things and stands high in his class. Or, if 
he is indifferent and careless, he gets only a 
smattering of knowledge, with so many 
links missing that his education is of little 
use to him. 

But meanwhile there has been going on 
in him another education, an education of 
character. The mind grows by exercise, 
just as the body does. Each lesson learn- 
ed adds its new fact to the measure of know- 

‘ledge, but there is, besides, an effect pro- 
duced upon the mind by the effort to learn. 


Then there is alSo moral impression pro- 
duced by the way the task is performed. If 
one is faithful and conscientious, truly doing 
bis best, the endeavor leaves a mark of 
But if one is unfaithful, 
indolent, false to one’s self, there is left a 
-wound, a trace of marring and blemish. 


The same is as true of all life’s callings 
as of school work. The farmer is cultivat- 
ing his soil, tilling his fields, looking after 
the manifold duties of his occupation; but 
this is not all that he is doing; he is making 
character of some kind, building up the 
fabric of his own manhood. The carpenter 
is working in wood, but he is also working 
on life—his own life. The mason is hewing 


stones and setting them in the wall, but he 


is also quarrying out blocks for the temple 
of character, which he himself is building. 


~ Men in all callings and employments are con- 
tinually producing a double set of results, 


in that on which they work, and in them- 
selves. We are in this world to make 


- character, and every hour we leave some 


- mark, some impression on the life within us 


which shall endure when all the work of 
our hands has perished. 
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But there is also a growth of character 
which goes on continually under the influ- 
ence of life’s circumstances and experiences. 
Fruits are developed and are brought on 
toward ripeness by the influence of the 
weather and the climate. It takes all the 
seasons of the year, with their variety of 


climatic conditions, to produce a delicious 


apple, a mellow pear, or a cluster of luscious 
grapes. Winter does its part as well as 
spring and summer and autumn. Night and 
day, cloud and sunshine, cold and heat, wind 
and calm, all work together to bring the 
fruit to ripeness. 


Life’s varied experiences all have their 
place in the culture of our character. All 
sunshine would not make good fruit, nor 
would all gladness and joy yield rich charac- 
ter. We need the dark as well as the light; 
cold, rough winter as well as warm, gentle 
summer. We _ should not, therefore, be 
afraid of life whatever it may bring to us. 


But we should never forget that nothing 
in life’s experiences ought to be allowed to 
hurt us in our ‘spirit. Temptations may 
make their fierce assaults, may cause us sore 
struggles, but we need not. be harmed hy 
them, need not carry away any stain. 
Harthly want may leave its marks of ema- 
ciation on our body, but the inner life need 
not bear any trace of enfeebling. Sickness 
may waste physical strength and blight the 
beauty of the face, but it need not leave any 
hurtful trace on the character. Indeed, in 
the midst of the most exhausting and disfig- 
uring illness, the inner life may grow in 
strength and beauty. “Though our outward 
man is decaying, yet our inward man is “e- 
newed day by day.” That is, if-we are living 
as we may in relation to Christ, our real 
life will only become more radiant and 
beautiful as the external. life grows more 
infirm and feeble. 


Yet, too often this possibility is not real}- 
ized. Not. all Christian people bear loss, 
sorrow and sickness in this victorious way. 
Too often do we see men yielding to trouble, 
not growing more beautiful in soul, but 
losing their spiritual beauty in life’s trials. 
This is not the way it should be, however. 
Our character should ripen in life’s weather, 
whatever the weather may be. “Tribula- 
tion worketh patience.’ The object of life 
is to learn to live. We are at school here, 
and shall always be at school until we are 
dismissed from earth’s classes to be prom- 
oted into heaven. It is a pity if we do aot 
learn our lessons.- It is a pity if we grow 
no gentler, no kindlier, no more thoughtful. 
no more unselfish, no less worldly, as the 
years pass over us. 


There are some fruits which remain acrid 
and bitter until the frosts come. There 
are lives which never become mellow in 
love’s tenderness until sorrow’s frosts touch 
them. There are those who come out of 
every new experience of suffering or pain 
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with a new blessing in their life, cleansed 
of some earthliness, and made a little more 
like God. It is God’s design for us that this 
should always be the outcome of affliction, 
that the fruits of the Spirit in us should be 
a very littlé riper and mellower; and we 
fail and disappoint God when it is not so. 
Old age should be the true harvest time of 
the years. Life should grow more and nore 
beautiful unto the end. It should increase 
in knowledge, in wisdom, in all the graces of 
the Spirit, in all the sweetness of love, in all 
that is Christlike. Christian old people 
should be like trees in the autumn: their 
branches full of ripe fruit to feed the hunger 
of those who live about them. They should 
be 
“Rich in experience that angels might covet; 


Rich in faith that has grown with the years.”’: 


We have much to do with this ripening of 
our own character. God gives us his grace, 
but we must receive it, and we may reject it. 
[t is only when we abide in Christ that our 
lives grow in Christlikeness. The same sun 
brings out the beauty in the living branch, 
and withers the branch that is. torn from the 
tree. Sorrow and pain blight the life that 
is not hid with Christ in God,-and make 
more beautiful and more fruitful the life 
that is-truly in Christ. If we live thus con- 
tinually under the influence of the divine 
grace, our character shall. grow with the 
years into mellow ripeness. Even the 
rough weather, the storm and the rain, and 
the chill of cold nights, will only bleach out 
the stains and cleanse our life into white- 
ness.-—‘‘Westminster Teacher.” 
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SELF-RESTRAINT. | 


Without self-restraint the whole order and 
beauty and worth of life are destroyed. A 
well-balanced character impties a: all-round 
effective control. One unbri“'ed passion is 
not only a failure at a single point, but is 
an indication of failure at the centre also. 
In the best there are evil tendencies and 
evil desires that are ever claimant; so that 
in the ordinary conduct of life the habit of 

self-restraint is essential, if a straight course 
* ig to be steered, and even if fatal shipwresk 
is to be avoided. 

A weak undisciplined nature, however na- 
turally sweet and gentle and pure, is sure 
to meet some day a concourse of circum- 
stances, or 
which will end in moral disaster... 

We constantly underestimate the power of 
a trained and restraining will, not only over 
outside circumstances, but also over the 
inner nature, amending constitutional de- 
fects, checking impulses, impelling to right 
courses of action, and thus altering the very 
character. Like every other faculty, the 
will needs to be educated-and strengthened 
by the exercise of itself—Rev- Hugh Black. 
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POWER OF AN IDEAL. . 


-A beautiful statue once stood in the mar- 
ket-place of an Italian city. It was the 
statue of a Greek slave-girl. It represent- 
ed the slave as tidy, well-dressed and hand- 
some. A 
child, coming across the statue in her play, 
stopped and gazed at it in admiration. She 
was entranced and captivated by it. She 
gazed long and admiringly. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, she went home 
and washed her face and combed her hair. 
Another day she stopped again before the 
Same statue and admired it, and received 
new inspiration. Next day her 
clothes were washed and mended. Hach 
time she looked at the statue she found 
something in its beauties until she was a 
transformed child.—‘‘Treasury of Religious 
Thought.” 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


ragged, unkempt, forlorn street 


tattered | 


The secret of happiness is not the size of - 


one’s purse, or. the style of one’s house, or 
the number or one’s butterfly friends; the 
fountain of peace and joy is in the heart. If 
you would only throw open your heart’s 
windows to the sunshine of Christ’s love, it 
would soon scatter the chilling mists, and 
even turn tears into rainbows. 

Some professed Christians pinch and 
Starve themselves into walking skeletons. 
and then try to excuse themselves on the 
plea of ill-health or ‘“ constitutional ” ail- 
ments. The medicines they need are from 
Christ’s pharmacy. 


A large draught of Bible taken every — 


morning, a throwing open of the heart’s 
windows to the promises of the Master, a 
few words of honest prayer, a deed or two 
of kindness to the next person whom you, 
meet, will do more to brighten your coun- 
tenance and help your digestion than all the 
drugs of the doctors. MY, 
If you want to get your aches and trials 
out of sight, hide them under your mercies. 
—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


WHAT CAN HARM US. 


One is never a real sufferer but by his 


own faults. Only sin can actually do us 


harm 


unharmed and beyond the reach of harm. 


No other one ever suffered such wrongs — 
as did Jesus, but the marks he bore never — 
reached his soul, left no woundings there. ~ 


When he was reviled, he reviled not again, 


but kept forgiveness in his heart. He gave ~ 


love for hate. They pierced his hands witb 


nails, but the only cry the pain ‘wrung from — 


him was a prayer for his enemies, and the 


So long, therefore, as we keep our 
heart free from bitterness while enduring ~ 
injustice or unkind treatment, we: remain 


blood from the cruel wounds became: ae ; 


blood of redemption. 


ay 


*) 


' God’s creative energy, 


ture. 


at once 


SOME GOOD THINGS 
BY J Ri MILDER, ‘D.D. 


It is not the bulk of our achievement as 
men see it that makes its real value. Riuth- 
er it is the life, the spirit, that is im it.\ ‘A 
Seed is a small thing, but it has in it a 
mysterious germ, a fragment as it were of 
and wherever the 
little seed may fall it will grow into grace- 
ful beauty. A like secret lies hidden in 
many a quiet word or deed; it never can 
perish, for it carries in it a germ of divine 
life. Other, deeds there are which bulk 
largely before the world’s eyes, win human 
praise, but leave no blessing in any heart 
or life, They are wrought only for self and 
have no germ of divine life or love in them, 
and fall and perish in the dust. 


Our common work has a great influence 
in Shaping our character. One whose busi- 
nesd is to inspect the work of others, watch- 
ing keenly and mercilessly for errors or 
flaws, needs to guard himself most sedu- 
lously, or the same critical spirit will find its 
way into all his life. marring the beauty 
of his character. A lady once said to Ho- 
garth that she wished to learn to draw 
earicature. “Alas! it-is. not a. faculty ° to 
be envied,” replied the great master of art. 
“Take my advice and never draw carica- 
By the long practice of it I have lost 
the enjoyment of beauty. I never 
face but distorted, and have never the satis- 
faction to behold the human face divine.” 
A Similar word of caution is needed by all 
of us lest our daily occupation and habit 
too seriously influence us in our relations 
to others and in our way of looking at the 
life about us. 


‘Sicepoamenr al 


It is well to form the habit of saying 
kindly and engaging things to others. Most 
people need such words as they plod or 
Struggle on through life. Of course such 
words should always be true and shouid 
be discriminating. They should be spoken 
not to flatter, but to give others: cheer and 
help. They should form part of our ser- 
vice of love to others. Sincere words of 
commendaticn help all true men and women 
to live more nobly and worthily and to 
achieve better things. They should be 
spoken too while people live, and not resery- 
ed for funeral eulogies. 


Some people have a happy faculty of al- 


“ways calling out the best that is in others: 


There is that in their whole being which en- 
courage’ and- stimulates expresision. A shy 
person is made to feel at home in their pres- 
ence, and loses his shyness. A~ bashful 


‘child is drawn out of his self-consciousness 
in things ° 


and becomes interested 
outsiue of himself. An awkward person 
grows graceful in the sunny presence. One 
who scarcely ever talks finds himself en- 


gaged in animated conversation. The secret 
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of this enviable power lies in loving tact 
which makes others altogether forget them- 
Selves and interests them in something they 
understand. It is a gift we should all seek 
to acquire. It would add immensely to our 


power of heipfulness. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE SLUMS. 

It is only just now that people are begin- 
ning to realize that hundreds of children 
are born every year who are denied their 
birthright ; children who are born criminals, 
born drunkards, whose birthright was 
stolen from them while they lay asleep and 
helpless, when they should have been most 
secure. 

If you watch their games you will see 
just how the children have learned to un- 


derstand amusement. One of their favor- 
ite games is ealled “ Fathers and Moth- 


ers,’ and in this you find the story of their 
everyday life. This game,, as played by the 
children of the slums, is-one of the saddest 
that I know. 

This doorstep is a saloon, oa the other 
deorstep a saloon, and the children come 
reeling out, the father from one and the 
mother from another. They will have a 
Gesperate fight on the pavement, and then 
the mother, pretending to be bruised and 
bleeding, will come back to her home, which 
is tte third doorstep, amidst the commisera- 
tion of the neighbours who sit watching for 
her ; or else a child will leave the home 
deorstep and fetch her mother from the 
saloon reeling drunk, amidst cheers and 
applause, 

The child knows nothing but what it has 
seen in the slums. To it the world is pav- 
ed with gray, and the sky is shut out by 
tall, dark houses, and the law of life ‘is, 
nobody cares. And yet they are so brave 
and patient. 

Nitin: children, whose highest ide > of 

od was that He must be like the Inndlord 
a the public hovwse over the way, live lives 
of the most heroic unselfishness. They 
woud give their rags off their own backs 
to a child who had less than they, and I 
bave known a child to give up tea to a 
neighborr though she had been without food 


_all day herself._Lady Henry Summerset. 
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Re on the lookout for mercies. The mora 
we look for them the more of them we will 
see. Blessings brighten when we count 
them. Out of the determination of the heart 
the eyes sce. If you want to be gloomy, 
there’s enough to keep you glum; if. you 
want to be glad, there’s gleam enough to 
keep you glad. Say. “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all His benefits.” Bet- 
ter lose count in enumerating your blessings 
then lose your blessings in telling over your 
trout les. Be the nkful unto Him, and bless 
2D. Babcock, DoD. 


“ 


The Children’s Pages. 


FRANK LOWELL’S REFERENCE. 


Aunt Martha, young Dr. Snow’s maiden 
sister, sat by the north window knitting 
and watching the boys come and go. Dr. 
Snow had advertised for an office boy—a 
boy “honest, kind and capable.” 


“A dozen or more boys had come and 
gone, but at last one came, smaller than any 
of the others. His blue eyes were frank, 


his face smiling, his whole air hopeful; 
but he, too, was rejected. He was. too 


small, and had no reference. Aunt Martha 
dropped her knitting and started to her 
feet when she saw him go out. 


“Call that boy back, Arthur! ' 

Her brother went to the door, obedient- 
ly, and whistled, for he did not know the 
boy’s name. When the latter turned his 
pale, disappointed face, Dr. Snow beckon- 
ed to him. “Come in,” he said, shortly, 
“my sister wants you.” 


“Sit down, my dear,” 

He sat down near her. 
“What is your name?” she asked. 
“Frank Lowell.” 


“Well,” she continued, “I was at the 
Arlington a few days ago waitino- for a 
friend. As I looked out of the window I 
saw my friend. Her hands were so full of 
packages that she dropped one, and with 
it her purse. She did not know it, vut-a 
boy picked up the package and purse and 
gave them to her. She wanted to reward 
him,. but he wouldn’t accept anything. 
Did you know that boy, Frank?’ Aunt 
Martha continued. 


she said, kindly. 


“Yes,” he said, his face flushing with 
embarrassment. 

“He was. honest; ‘wasn’t he?’ she 
questioned. 

“All’ boys ought to be,’ said Frank, 
meekly. 

“But all boys are not,” she answered. 
“That is what my brother wants—an 


honest boy.” 

Dr. Snow realized that after all his sister 
was not crazy. 

But by this time she was telling another 
story. | 

“It was last week, one windy day,” she 
was Saying, “and I had just stepped out of 
a store. when I saw an old woman stand- 


ing on the corner. Just then there ap- 
peared the boy who had picked up my 
friend’s -purse: I heard him say, ‘T’ll 
help you across the street, ma’am’: and 
he did.” 


Frank rose as if to go, but Aunt Martha 
said: “Just wait a minute. I’ve found 
out that the boy has been taking care of 
his mother, who is a widow, and is sick. 
He has kept the wolf from the door for 
two years.” 


“Well, laddie,’ said the doctor, smiling 


down into the small face, “my good sister | 


is your reference, I see, and I could not 
ask a-better one. if you’ll stay with ine, 
consider yourself engaged.—Morning Star. 


THE CROCODILE STORY. 


Not long ago Freddy went to hear a 
gentieman talk about crocodiles. This 
gentleman had been in Africa and had 
seen very many crocodiles, and he drew 
pictures on the blackboard that made 
Freddy: fairly shiver with fear and delight. 
Yor the ereatures were so. big and fierce 
and ugly, and Freddy loved to hear stories 
of adventures. 


One of the pictures was of a_ great 
crocodile in the water—near the bank, 
where it was muddy—trying to get inside 


of some stakes which protected the little - 


point of land where a boy stood. 


The stakes were named ‘Don’t chew,” 
‘Don’t smoke,’ ‘Don’t swear,’ “Don't 
arink"3“Don’*t +e, Dongt- pe impure.” 


The gentleman said that when he went 
down the Busi river, in Africa, one time, 
he- counted twenty-five big crocodiles in 
one day. 

I wonder if some of you who read this 
were at his “talk.’’ For. this was given 
to some little boys I know about, not 
many weeks ago. 


“There are crocodiles right in our town,” 


he told them. And you ought to have 
seen how big Freddy’s eyes grew then! 
“And, they try to catch boys and girls, 


and bite off their arms and legs, and draw 
them down under the water, just as they 
do way over the ocean in Africa. The 
names of our crocodiles are Saloons, 
and Temptations, and names like these. 


“But I'll tell you how to keep safe from 
the crocodiles on. Life’s river that are 
waiting to swallow you alive. There are 
three ways to be safe. 


“1. Ikeep inside the fence that good men 
have built to protect you. The crocodiles 
can’t get inside that ‘Don’t’ fence. 


“2. Keep in the canoe if you have to go 
on the water. The name of that canoe is 
‘Church and Home.’ 


“3. Keep in clear water. Crocodiles love 
muddy water, but they dislike clear water. 
Don’t do anything that you’re not sure is 
right. Don't go into temptation—muddy 
water—when you don’t need to. And then 
you’re sure to be Safe.” ; 


All the little boys who heard this have 
been hunting up crocodile pictures ever 
Since! But they don’t mean to have those 
big jaws get hold of them, I can tell? you. 


—Teachers Magazine. 


1905 
LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN. 


By THE LATE DEAN FARRAR, OF LONDON. 


A gentleman who was a schoolboy un- 
der Dr. Farrar many years ago received 
from him the following beautiful letter :— 


.My Dear —— 


My esteem and regard for you ever since 
I knew you have been so sincere and I 
have so firm a belief in the manliness and 
Christian principle which mark your char- 
acter thit I feel sure you will allow me 
the privilege of a friend and master If I 
speak to you about one very Sacred and 
solemn duty—your bearing at home. 

I should never think of intruding into 
so delicate a matter if one who loves you 
_had not asked me affectionately to let you 
know that sometimes, by a little impatience 
about advice, you are led to use expressions 
which wound and cause pain to those whom 
I know that you would wish in your in- 
most heart to shelter from the least breath 
of sorrow at any cost of your owu personal 
suffering. 

The chief duty of a Christian lies, my 
dear boy, in the quiet, unseen life of his 
own home, and if he does not learn there 
to practice that noble virtue of unselfish- 
ness—that highest type of ‘charity—which 
consists in daily and hourly considerate- 
ness for the feelings of others, he will have 
lost one of the strongest resources and one 
of the most healing memories for all his 
future life. 

As life goes on you will realize with more 
and more intensity the fact that true, pure, 
devoted friendship—and still more _ that 
genuine love—is a thing which we very, 
very seldom obtain in life. As we grow 
older we more and more walk alone, and 
our path is marked by the graves of those 
who were more to us than others can ever 
be. 

It is then, I think, that we yearn most 
strongly for the sacred affection of mother 
or sister or kinsman whom we have lost. 

It is now eight years since My own 
mother died. She was, if ever there was, 
a saint of God. Her love to me was more 
than almost any love can ever be, and I 
loved her with all my heart. 

And yet one morning when I sat in a 
school a letier vrought me the intelligence 
that the previous night she had gone to 
bed in perfect health and happiness, and 
yet before morning God had called her to 
himself. | 
When this news was brought me my 
first thought was how much kinder, how 
much more loving I might have been ; how 
in a thousand ways, by word and deed, 
which would have cost me nothing and 
which would have caused her a thrill of 
happiness, I might have brightened and 
beautified her earthly life. 
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It was a vitter thought that, much as I 
loved her, I had not always been ag kind 
to her as 1 might have veen, and | looked 
back with joy only to those occasions when 
I had not treated her love for me asa 
matter of course, but had shown by acts 
of kindness and gentleness how infinitely 
I valued her blessing and her prayers. 
Little faults of impatience, little haughti- 
nesses in the expression of opinion and the 
rejection of advice then seemed to me al- 
most like crimes. 

That you, my Dear——, may be spared 
from all such painful retrospects, that you 
may live worthy of your high Christian 
calling, and that these few words of a sin- 
cere friend may not offend you, but rather 
help to save you from vain regrets, is the 
earnest hope of, yours affectionately, 


HOW HE CLIMBED. 


Suspended above the desk of a bank 
president is this motto: “Do tle hard thing 
first.” Ten years ago he was discount 
clerk in the same bank. 

“How did you climb so fast?” asked the 
unknown writer of this story. 

“IT lived up to that text,’ he replied. 

Fell nie about-it.” 


“There's not much.to tell. I. had long 
been conscious that I was not getting up 
with my work; it was distasteful to me. 
When I opened my desk in the morning 
and found it covered with reminders of the 
work to be done during the day, I became 
discouraged. There was always plenty of 
comparatively easy things to do, and these 
I did first, putting off the disagreeable 
duties as long as possible. Result: I be- 
came intellectually lazy. I felt an increas- 
ing incapacity for my work. 


“One morning I woke up, I took stock of 
myself to see -what was the matter. 
Memoranda of several letters that had long 
needed attention stared at me from my 
ealendar. I had been carrying them along 
from day to day. Inclosed in a rubber 
band were a number of unanswered letters 
which necessitated the looking up of 
certain information before the replies could 
be sent. I had tried for days to ignore 
their presence. 

“Suddenly the thought came to me: ‘I 
have been doing only the easy things. By 
postponing the disagreeable tasks, the 
mean, annoying little things, my mental 
muscles have been allowed to grow flabby. 
They must get some exercise.’ I took off 
my coat and proceeded to ‘clean house.’ It 
wasn’t half as hard as I had expected. 
Then I took a card and wrote on it: “Do 
the Hard Things First,’ and I put it where 
I could see it every morning. I have been 
doing the hard things first ever since.” 


BURKH, THE BURGLAR. 


Valentine Burke was his name. He was 
an old time burglar, with kit and gun al- 
ways ready for use. His picture adorned 
many a rogue’s gallery, for Burke was a 
real burglar and none of your cheap ama- 
teurs. He had a courage born of many 
desperate “jobs.” 

Twenty years of his life Burke had spent 
in prison, here and there. He was a big, 
Strong fellow; with a hard face, and a 
terrible tongue for swearing, especially at 
Sheriffs and jailers, who were his natural- 
born enemies. 


There must have been a streak of man- 
hood or a tender spot somewhere about him, 
you will say. or this story could hardly have 
happened. I, for one, have yet to find the 
man who is wholly gone to the bad, and is 
beyond the reach of man or God. If you 
have, skip this story, for it is a true one, 
just as Mr. Moody told it to me. 


It was twenty-five years or more ago that 
it happened* Moody was young then, and 
not long in his ministry. ,He came down 
to St. Louis to lead a union revival meeting, 
and the Globe-Democrat announced that it 
was going to print every word he said, 
sermon, prayer and exhortation. Moody 
Said it made him quake inwardly when he 
read this, but he made up his mind that he 
“would weave in a lot of Scripture for the 
Globe-Democrat. to print, and that might 
count, if his own poor words should fail.’’ 


He did it, and his printed sermons from 
day to day were sprinkled with Bible texts. 
The reporters tried their cunning at putting 
big, blazing headlines at the top of the 
columns. Everybody wag either hearing or 
reading the sermons, 

Burke was in the St. Louis jail, waiting 
trial for some piece of daring. Solitary con- 
finement was wearing on him, and he put 
in his time railing at the guards or cursing 
the sheriff on his daily rounds. It was 
meat and drink to Burke to curse a sheriff, 


Somebody threw a wtlobe-Democrat into 
his cell, and the first thing that caught his 
eye was @ big heaaine like this: “How 
the jailer at Philippi got caught.” It was 
just what Burke wanted, and he sat down 
with a chuckle to read the story of the 
jailer’s discomfiture. 

“Philippi!” he said, “that’s up in Illinois. 
I’ve been in that town.” 


Somehow the reading had a strange look, 
out of the usual newspaper way. It was 
Moody’s sermon of the night before. ‘What 
rot is this ?” asked Burke. “Paul and Silas 
—a great earthquake—what must I do to be 
saved? Has the Globe-Democrat got to 
printing such stuff?” He looked at the 
date. Yes, it was Friday morning’s paper, 
fresh from the press, Burke threw it down 
with an oath, and walked about his cell 
like a caged lion. 
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By and by he took up the paper and read 
the sermon through. The restless -fit grew 
on him. Again and again he picked up the 
paper and read its strange story. It was 
then that a something, from whence he did 
not know, came into the burglar’s heart, 
and cut its way to the quick. “What does 
it mean ?” he began asking. “Twenty years 
and more I’ve been a burglar and jailbird, 
but I never felt like this. What is it to be 
saved, anyway ? I’ve lived a dog’s life, and 
I’m getting tired of.it. If there is Such a 
tod as that preacher is telling about, I be- 
lieve I’ll find it out, if it kills me to do it.” 


He found it out. Away toward midnight, 
after hours of bitter remorse over his 
wasted life, and lonely and broken prayers 
the first time since he was a child at his 
mother’s knee, Burke learned that there is 
a God who is able and willing to blot out 
the darkest and bloodiest record at a single 


stroke. Then he waited for day, a new 
creature, crying and laughing by turns. 


Next morning when the guard came round 
Burke had a pleasant word for him, and the 
guard eyed him in wonder. ; 


When the Sheriff came, Burke greet 
him as a friend, and told him how he had_ 
found God, after reading Moody’s sermon. 
“Jim,” said the Sheriff to the guard, “you- 
had better keep an eye on Burke. He’s 
playing the pious dodge, and first chance 
he gets he will be out of here.” In a few 
weeks Burke came to trial; but the case, 
through some legal entanglement, failed, 
and he was released. 7s 

Friendless, an ex-burglar in a big city, 
known only as a daring criminal, he had a 


hard time for months of shame and sorrow. - 


Men looked at his face when he asked for 
work, and upon its evidence turned him 
away. 


But poor Burke was as brave as a Christian 


as he had been as a burglar, and struggled 
on. Moody told how the poor fellow, secing 
that his sin-viurred features were making 
against him, asked the Lord in prayer, “lf 
he wouldn’t make him a better looking 
man, so that-he could get an honest job.” 


You will smile at this, I know, but some- 
thing or somebody really answered the 
prayer, for Moody said that a year from 
that time when he met Burke in Chicago 
he was as fine a looking man as he knew. 


Shifting to and fro, wanting much to 
find steady work, Burke went to New York, 
hoping, far from his old haunts, to find 
peace and honest labor. He did not succeed, 
and after six months came back to St. 
Louis, much discouraged, but still holding 
fast to the God he had found in his prison 
cell. One day there came a message from 
the Sheriff that he was wanted at the court 
house, and Burke obeyed wth a heavy heart. 


“Some old case they’ve got against me,” 


he said ; “but if I’m guilty I'll tell them sa _ 


I’ve done lying.” 


tS Ae heal 


' shame to clean, Christian living. 
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The Sheriff greeted him kindly. ‘Where 
have you been, Burke ?” 
—. “In New York: 
“What have you been doing there ?’” 
“Trying to find a decent job.” 
“Have you kept a good grip on the reli- 


gion you told me about ?” 


“Yes,” answered Burke, looking him 
steadily in the eye. ‘I’ve had a hard time, 
Sheriff, but I haven’t lost my religion.” 

It was then the tide began to turn. 

“Burke,” said the Sheriff, “I have had 
you shadowed every day you were in New 
York. I suspected that your religion was 
a fraud. But I want to say to you that I 
Know you’ve lived an honest, Christian life, 
and I have sent for you to offer you a 
deputyship under me. You can begin at 
onee.”’ = 

He began. He set his face like a flint. 
Steadily and with dogged faithfulness the 
old burglar went about his duties until men 
high in business began to tip their hats to 
him, and to talk of him at their clubs. 

Moody was passing through the city and 
stopped off an hour to meet Burke, who 
loved nobody as he did the man who con- 
verted him. Moody told how he found him 
in a close room upstairs in the court house 
serving as trusted guard over a bag of 
diamonds. Burke sat with a sack of gems 
in his lap and a gun on the table. There 


were 60,000 worth of diamonds in the sack. 


“Moody,” he said, “see what the grace of 
God can do for a burglar. Look at this! 
The Sheriff picked me out of his force to 
guard it.” 


Years afterwards the churches of St. 
Louis had made ready for the coming of an 
evangelist who was to lead a meeting, but 
something happened and he did not come. 

The pastors were in sore trouble, until 
one of them suggested that they send for 
Valentine Burke to lead the meetings for 
them. Burke led night after night, and 
many hard men of the city came to hear 
him, and.many hearts were turned, as 
Burke’s had been, from lives of crime and 
There is 
no more beautiful and pathetic story than 
that of Burke’s gentle and faithful life and 
service in the city where he had been chief 
of sinners. 


How long he lived I do not recall, but 
Moody told me of his funeral, and how the 
rich and the poor, the saints and the 
sinners came to it; and how the big men 
of the city could not say enough over the 
coffin of Valentine Burke.—Prof. Hamill in 
Epworth Herald. J 


A FRENCH BOY’S BRAVERY- 
“Speed boldly, Jean; the safety of God’s 
elect depends on thy fleetness and courage,” 
said a French peasant woman, as, standing 
at the door of a hut perched over’a gorge 


-in the Cevenness mountains, she bade fare- 


well to her young son. 
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He, mounted on a. small white pony, 

looked fearlessly out of his bright blue eyes, 
and, tossing back his abundant tresses of 
fair hair, bent to kiss the mother’s hand ; 
then descending a steep, winding path, over 
which his intelligent animal picked a slow, 
sure footing, the young rider disappeared 
in the dark aisles of a pine forest. 
_Jean Oavalier was ten-years old; his 
cradie had been rocked to the howl of 
mountain storm; he was accustomed to 
Scale heights with fearless agility, being 
sure-footed on paths that only the moun- 
tain-born could safely tread, and he now 
dauntlessly faced a hazardous ride and the 
peril of imprisonment to save the lives of 
five hundred Christian men and women. 

It was nearly noon; all the huts, sheep- 
cotes and cottages in the lower adjoining 
valleys were deserted by their inhabitants, 
who had started at dawn for the secluded 
mountain of Bourges, there to seek con- 
solation and strength in the worship of God. 


This was the period of that so-called 
“religious’’ war in France, which lasted 
twenty years, and in which the king, Louis 
XIV., employed sixty thousand soldiers to 
exterminate three thousand Protestants, 
because they persisted in worshipping their 
Maker in their own fashion. 

Through the upper valleys, for some weeks. 
previous to the time of this story, there had 
been found, in rock cavities and hollow 


trees, bits of wood carved with the words, 


“Manna in the desert,’ 
symbolic marks whereby. al] the faithful 
knew that the great pastor, Brousson, 
emerging from his secret cavern dwelling, 
would meet and minister to his persecuted 
flock in the afternoon of the first day of 
the year 1703, at the Bourges Mountains. 
Notwithstanding all precaution, news of 
the intended convocation had reached the 
town of Hais, and Captain Daiguirrier with 
six hundred men, was coming up from the 
plain, eager to surprise and butcher the 
innocent congregation—a kind of achieve- 
ment not unfrequent in those tragic years. 
Just before noon .to-day, Jean, when 
climbing the rock back of his father’s hut 
in search of a missing goat, spied the red 
bonnets of the calvacade, traversing a de- 
file fan below ; he knew well their terrible 


and with certain 


purpose, and hurrying down, said to his 
mother : 
“T have seen the King’s troops going 


up ; there’s none to give warning but me.”’ 
Twenty minutes later, Jean was riding 
alone through the dim _ forest, intently 
counting the net-work of paths so familiar, 
Issuing at length from the woods he 
paused hesitating between two routes—one ~ 
smoother, though longer—by which, trust- 
ing to. his nimble pony, he might speedily 
arrive, unless overtaken by the troops ; 
the other led through ravines and over 
rocks into the very heart of the mountains, 
and was a hazardous path, even for a skil- 
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ful climber. If he took the latter, he must 
abandon his horse and trust his own speed 
and agility. 

Finally deciding on the smoother road, 
he was turning toward it when he heard 
the sound of a conchshell, and, on the 
instant, a flash of scarlet streamed around 
aspurof theforest. Quick-witted Jean rode 
at once to meet the advancing soldiers. 

“Whither go you ?” asked the captain. 

“'To the upper hills to seek my father,” 
replied Jean. 

“This is not a Safe country for young- 
sters like you to travel in alone,” said the 
officer. 

“T have confidence in God. Those who 
do no ill need fear none.” ; 

“You shall come with me,’”’ continued the 
captain, suspiciously ; “so fine a boy must 
not grow up a rebel. I shall dedicate you 
to the service of the King and the church.” 

Jean made no answer, riding on with his 
captors, apparently in submissive com- 
posure ; but the vigilant little fellow, quick 
in expedients, contrived to fall back gradu- 
ally, till, when the dimounted troops, pain: 
fully climbing, were half way up a steep 
ascent, Jean was among the hindmost. A 
brook wound round the base of the hill 
and Jean knew that near the stream was 
One of those caverns, common in a coun- 
try of volcanic formation, the entrance to 
which was concealed by thick bushes. 

Seizing an opportune moment the active 
boy turned his pony, dashed down into the 
brook, leaped from his steed and ran into 
the cavern. 

Some minutes elapsed before the more 
clumsy soldiers could descend ; when they 
reached the stream, the pony was scrambling 
homeward over the rocks, and. no trace of 
his rider was Visible. Little Jean trembling- 
ly crouched in his covert during their brief, 
vain search; but soon, eager for a larger 
prey, the pursuers returned to join the rest 
of the band. 

When the last echoes had died away, 
and only the brook’s gurgle was audible 
in the stillness, Jean ventured from his 
retreat, aware that the distance had been 
increased, and the time for rescue lessened 
by his capture; but his childhood’s stead- 
fast faith never dreamed of failure ; prayer 
and act were one, as lightly leaping from 
boulder to poulder, by intricate windings 
about pinnacle and crest—here following 
the bed of the mountain stream, there swing- 
ing himself by gnarled roots over deep 
chasms—the intrepid boy hastened breath- 
lessly on. 

Not far away, some hundreds of resolute 
men and women were assembled on a rocky 
platform amid the desolate hills. Muskets 
stood near, ready for a sudden call to arms. 

Around ‘the worshippers was a chestnut 
forest, through whose enormous trunks and 


leafless boughs the wind moaned in melan- . 


choly cadence accompanying their psalmody 
and supplication. On a flat, smooth stone, 


" 
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at the base of a precipitous rock, stood the 
minister who, while little Jean sped toward 
them was thus addressing the congregation: 

“What fear you? wid not God nourish 
His people in the wilderness ? Did He not 
Send the ravens to feed His prophet, and 
will He not again work miracles? Has 
not His Holy Spirit comforted His afflicted 
children? He consoles—He _ strenghtens 
us. Will He not in time of need cause His 
angel to go before us ?” 

Concluding thus, the preacher advanced 
to a natural stone slab serving as a sacra- 
mental altar, and the assembly in rever- 
ential stillness, to which peril added a 
Solemn awe, came forward two by two, 
bareheaded. A cry startled them. 

“Fly! the enemy comes!” rang in 
shrill, childish treble from above the kneel- 
ing multitude, and looking up they saw, on 
the rocky Summit before the pastor, a little 
figure, whose white goat-skin coat and locks 
of gold gleamed in the mellow sunset, as 
the rocks and caverns re-echoed his vibrating 
cry. “Fly! the enemy comes!” 

The startled throng gazing up, knew not 
the son of their neighbour and friend, 
Roland Cavalier. The solemnity of the 
place and the danger always near their 
worship had infused their exalted minds 
with a-sense of the immediate presence of 
the supernatural, and the simple-hearted 
peasants thought the child Jean a veritable 
messenger of Heaven. 

They quickly dispersed through pass and 
defile, and when the troops arrived, the 
early stars shone down on the deserted 
rocks and lonely forest, 

Jean joined a party of fugitives, and lived 
to be a valiant and famous defender of the 
Protestant faith. While the commander 
cursed him as a treacherous little rascal, 
most of the congregation always maintained 
that God sent an angel to save them.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


TOO MUCH ROPE. 


At first, the boy was leading the dog in 
a quiet manner. But the dog grew restless, 
and began to tug and pull at the rope. The 
boy gave the dog all the rope he had, and 
then things changed. Instead of the boy 
leading the dog, the dog began to lead the 
boy, and the last I sawofthe pair was the ~ 
boy following the dog as he darted around 
the. corner of a building. The dog had the 
boy on the run. 

There are other companionships than 
those formed by boys and dogs. We form 
companionships between our habits and our- 
selves. We think we are the leaders in the 
party—and we may be. But there are times 
when our habits refuse to be satisfied with 
the liberty we allow them, and they become 
restless. They do not work as strenuously 
as did the dog, but they pull for more rope 
just the same.—Baptist Union. 
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Young People’s Societies 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 19965. 


March,—Reflex Influence of Missions. 


’ April.—Home Mission Methods anid 
Principles, 

May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 


August.—Home Missions in British 
Columbia and Yukon, 
September,—French Evangelization. 
October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 
November,—Missions in Korea. 
December,—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


—EE. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF 
MISSIONS. 
By Rev J. M. MILLAR M. A. NANAIMO, B.{. 


The 126th Psalm concludes with the pic- 
ture of a sower trudging wearily across 
the newly ploughed field, unable 
press a sob with every handful of seed he 
casts on the ground. The times are hard. 
The tide has gone against him. But the 
scene shifts in a moment, and we behold 
a stalwart reaper returning homeward with 
his arms full of the golden grain, and he is 
singing lustily one of Israel’s harvest 
songs. The fainting husbandman watered 
the earth with his tears, but he reaped in 
joy. 

The meaning is clear. The psalmist has 
expressed in this picturesque fashion, the 
inspiring doctrine that faithful — labour 
does not go unrequited, and that some day 
the song of joy will be on our lips. Here- 
in consists, if one may generalize at the 
outset, the “return—value” of our mission- 


ary activity. The church is lifted out of 
parochialism and planted in the white 
fields of the world. The song of the 


harvester is hers, his sense of triumph, his 
bounding energy, 

Nothing calls out our best like an 
arduous task, a battle that threatens to be 
keenly contested, an imperious challenge. 
As the -church gradually awakens to the 
realization of her vast and proper mission 
of world enlightenment, she will take her- 
self more seriously, and make larger 
deands upon her material and spiritual re- 
sources. 
efficiency for the duties that lie at ner 
door; and she will do all with enlarged 
sympathy and a more robust faith. 


to sup - 


She will put on new strength and 


The third law of motion, “action and re- 
action are equal,” illustrates the reflex in- 
fluence of missions on the Christian 
Church. “Give, and it shall be given unto 
you,” “He that loseth his life, findeth it’ 
said Jesus, Let us see how this penetrat- 
ing teaching of Jesus is confirmed in the 
case of our subject. 


1, REFLEX INFLUENCE ON INDIVIDUALS, «+ 


1. We will begin with the effect of an 
intelligent zeal for missions, “home” and 
“foreign,” on the religious life of the in- 
dividual member of the church. He can- 
not seek God’s favour for our missionaries 
and commend them toa the divine protection 
amidst their temptations and difficulties, 
without identifying himself in spirit with 
them, He cannot pray that the burden of 
Sin may be lifted from the heathen, and 
their cry of anguish .stopped, without nis 
own seul responding to their distress and 
misery. As he thinks of the things of 
cthers, of their needs, their sorrows, their 
mental and spiritual darkness, the flame of 
devotion burns more brightly in his heart. 
The Christian who defiantly declares that 
he “does not believe in missions’ and who 
would build a Chinese wall about the 
church—and there are so many like that,— 
has not caught Christ’s Spirit, and does 
not understand the inherent nature of the 
Gospel. 

A boy grows, 
pression of healthy life. 
life you must have room for expansion, 
Otherwise you crush the life itself. So the 
skeptical member’s religious experience is 
very sickly and limited. It is without 
the glow and the uplift that come from 
fellowship with Christ in his far reach- 
ing purpose to save the world. But who- 
ever participates in this universal purpose 
of Christ is learning to know Him. “The 
heart expands, the spirit grows sweet” 
because Christ’s great passion is at the 
heart of the man’s prayers and whole 
religion outlook. 

A lady stated, at the Ecumenical Missioa- 
ary Conference in New York in 1900, that 
one time she had addresseed a meeting in 


and growth is first ex- 
Where there is 


a small chureh in Michigan, In the 
audience she noticed a woman whose 
appearance devoted deep poverty. In a 


subsequent conversation this poor woman 
declared that the interest she had acquir- 
ed in missions had started a new spiritual 
era, and put a new tone in her Christian 
life, She had by dint of close saving 
managed to contribute a large amount for 
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ohne in her circumstances, but the sacrifice 
had exalted her, and sae exclaimed with 
kindling eye, “I feel now that I am one of 
the forces which Ged is employing to lift 
up the world.” Her interest in the ex- 
tension of her Masier’s Kingdom, — re- 
discovered Christ for her, and showed her 
what sher faith really was. 


2. INFLUENCE UPON THE CHURCH “AS A 


WHOLE THEOLOGICALLY, 


Of course it is impossible to apportion 
the reaction wiih precision because all 
divisions overflow, and melt into one 


another, but at the same time this plan will 


help us to define the influences a little 
more sharply. 
AS Phillips Brooks pointed out in his 


great sermon on I*oreign Missions, the New 
England. Church was Ieng held in the 
bonds of a very bitter Theology. You may 
still feel the depressing atmosphere of the 
time in Hawthorne’s beoks. Men were en- 
gaced in a morbid analysis of their 
spiritual emotions, The supernatural  be- 
came the irrational and the capricious. 
Wild heresies and fantastie theories grow 
like weeds. Religion was an inténse and 
awful experience, but it was narrow and 


joyless. “It was not until a little group 
of students behind the summer -haystack 
at WilliamstOwn consecrated themselves 


to the extension of the Gospel, not till the 
missionary spirit took possession of — the 
New England Church that the mists began 
to seatter, and a healthier condition began 
to prevail in religious thought and lfe.” 
There must be mevement outward, Salva- 
tion is a flowing river, not a stagnant pool. 
Fidelity to Christ’s Spirit is the path of in- 
sight into the divine nature. 


Further, the comparative study of 
religion, and the knowledge acquired by 
the missionary’s direct contact with non- 


Christian peoples have also broadened and 
sweetened our Theology.” There can be 
no doubt that the practical attempt to save 
all nations from the sin and cruelty and 
despair of heathenism by the preaching of 
Christ’s love and Saviourhood, steadies 
Wheological speculation, and keeps it safe 
and healthy and tender. If the heart of 
the Church is net captivated with the 
thought of evangelizing the world, her 
formulas and beliefs will become stiff and 
powerless as a dead man’s hand, no longer 
the symbels ef the warm reality of life. 
It is a matter for rejoicing that during this 
irasition stage of critical thought, the 
hands of the Canadian Church are so fully 
eccupied with the immense task of Home 
Missions as well as Foreign, that she has 
-no appetite for arid and bitter discussions 
which settle nothing and leave only a 
rankling in the heart. 
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Ano.her reflex. benefit may be Hoaat in 
the fact that the various churches engaged 
in missionary work must put the emphasis 
on the few essentials of Christianity. This 
fact draws them iogether, They have a 
common message, and a common  enthu- 
siasm for the same glorious object. 
surely reveals a hopeful’ ground ef unity. 
It is-a significant fact that ‘missionaries 
throughout China are combining in a way 
never known befcre A missionary 
organization, having its head quarters in 
Shanghai, already acts as the mouth-piece 
of almost the entire body ef Protestant. 
missionaries now working in the eighteen 
provinces, and gives premise of becoming 
a means of focusing opinion and voicing 
convictions which will be more impressive 
when the fact is realized that they are the 
uiterances of the United Protestant Churen 
of China”. (“The China martyrs of 1900” 
recently published.) ‘This at least hints 
at a “unity of co-cperation in which every- 
thing will be set aside that hinders the 
object to be gained” viz, the evangeliza- 


of the world, 


(6) . INFLUENCE UPON THE CHURCH 
RELIGIOUSLY, 

The Church religiously. The rebound 
of _missionary activity _in favour” of - 
Christian unity is a fact. What united in 
spirit the sorely divided Presbyterianism 
of the Maritime proyinees? It was the- 


designation of John Geddie ta the foreign 
field. It not only cemented the church 
but gave the people an ideal to which they_ 
are, increasingly. dJoyal—/fhere _ are. in= 
numerable warnings in history against a 
self centred policy on the part ef the 
chureh. It leads to weakness and decay. 
Even churches of Apostolic origin yanish- 
ed, largely because they ceased ‘to care for 
people outside the camp. 
a look,” we sing, 
ward as well as upward, a look 
world-wide purpose as _ well 


at Christ’s 
as sat His= 


-Cross. 


- IT have read that when the terrible Bastile- 
fell one prisoner refused to. leave the- 
dungeon. With the rage of a denion he- 
resisted and fought those who brought him 
freedom and light. He had lived there so 
many years: that the gloomy prison b2- 
came a home and he could not bear to 
leave it. It is easy 
fatal self content spiritually, to eat our 
morsel alone and be deaf to demands for 
nobler and wider service. 
in. But once minister and people are 
touched with the enthusiasm of humanity, 

all is well. As Dr. Thomas put it at the- 
recent meeting of the American Board at 
Grinnell, Iowa, “the selfishness, narrows: 


This 


“There is life in - 
but it must be a look out-~ 


for us to slip into a~ 


Then decay sets> 


— 


“regions beyond,” 


its home duties faithfully, 
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ness, pettiness, always buzzing in church 
corridors needs correction by the romance, 


unworldliness and heroism of foreign 
missions.” \ 
There are many congregations in our 


land where the spiritual life of the people 
‘has been rewarded and sensibly deepened 


by the cultivation of an interest in the 
Nor does such a con- 
gregation ever lose its power to discharge 
A very strik- 
ing example of this truth is to be found in 
the experience of the Frst Presbyterian 
Church of Wichita, Kansas, The church 
was burdened with a heavy debt of $18,000 
and the outlook was all but hopeless. 


In these circumstances the church em- 
barked on a missionary policy. ‘The people 


agreed to support a foreign missionary 
pastor. That was eight years ago. To- 
day, the dreadful debt is a thing of the 


past, and the sum contributed during these 
years for foreign mission work amounts to 
$15,000, and the same sum has been con- 
tributed to Home Missions, while $50,000 
have been spent in extending the work 
in the city. 


3. INSPIRATION FROM DEVOTED LIVES. 


Another reward of missions will come 
to us in-the study of the lives of the 
courageous men.and women who counted 
all things but loss that they might preach 
Christ in non-Christian lands. In his fine 
address on ‘The Resources of the Chris- 
tian Church,” Mr, Robert H. Speer draws 
attention to the wealth of inspiration that 
lies in the martyrdoms which took place 


_ during the Boxer rebellion four years ago. 


He said “there is no endowment so great 
as the endowment of the memory of sacri- 
fice’ The story of that awful killing time 
has been written, and I find that in the 
province of Shansi alene, 102 Protestant 
missionaries with 41 children were put to 
death “beside about 400 Christian converts 
and thousands of Catholic Christians.” 
The writer believes however that even in 
this province missions will be carried on 
with “redoubled vigour.” 

The reward of the church for.being 
missionary is that she becomes still more 
missionary. What .an uplift we.get from 


the stedfastness of our converts in the face 


of terrible forms of torture and death! 
What inspiration from the biographies of 


our great pioneers of Christianity and 
civilizaton! 
Where can you find a book that stirs 


better blood that the record of James Chal- 
mers in his wild New Guinea field? What 
more inspiring influence could touch any 
young man’s life than the story of David 
Livingstone, his marvellous self sacrifice, 
and the touching end of all, They found 
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him kneeling by his bedside in the attitude 
of prayer. His work was finished. The 
worn-out frame was borne home to Eng- 
land by faithful black men, and deposited 
alongside the dust of our illustrious ones 
in Westminster Abbey. 


4. INSPECTION FROM HoME MISssION Work. 


4..Any treatment of this question seems 
incomplete without a glance at the benefits 
to uS_- aS a young country, and the en- 
richment of the church’s life coming 
from the splendid mission work carried 
on within our own Dominion. Our Home 
Mission Work is reacting immediately 
and directly on State and Church. We 
cannot make a better investment, 

About seven years ago when hordes of 
men were daring everything in order to 
reach the Klondike, the Presbyterian 
Church sent a few picked men to the front. 
R. M. Dickey now of Selkirk, Man., was 
the first on the. ground and he did his work 
well. It is impossible to compute the 
benefits of the policy of sending a repre- 
sentative of the Gospel wherever men con- 
gregate in this vast western land. We 
have been repaid, if not in coin, in better 
ways a hundred fold. These Klondike 
pioneers of the church were unconven- 
tional. They were as R. L. Stevenson said 
about James Chalmers “without grimace;” 
but they were more useful than many 
policemen, even in the eyes of adminis- 
trators and magistrates, 

Dr. Pringle’s heroism is known in every 
Presbyterian home in Ganada. One in- 
cident in the ministry of J. A. Sinclair, 
who was stationed at Skagway, will show 
what manner of men all these early 
Klondikers were, Dickey, Grant, Pringle, 
Sinclair, Wright, not to speak of their 
worthy suecessors. 

Skagway was a “hot” town in those 
days. One day an army of angry men 
swung down the main street and was mak- 
ing for the Railway Construction. Com- 
pany’s Offices. ‘They had gone on strike, 
and’ were in a sullen mood. Sinclair 
stood on the sidewalk. He called on the 
mad procession to halt. When he called 
the second time, “men JI have something 
to say to you!” the long irregular line stood 
still. He appealed to their better judg- 
ment and he warned them of their danger, 


and finally succeeded in dissuading them 
from their violent purpose, He averted 
blood-shed that day, for there were guns 


in the offices, 

Subsequently he loaned the church build- 
ing to the strikers for their meetings for 
discussions. He took an active part in 
these discussions and moderated the ex- 
tremes of the more hot-headed. The Skag- 
Way news commended his tact and courage 
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in the most grateful terms. The 
missionaries did their work juSt as bravely 
and faithfully. ‘They gave prestige to the 
church , in that north country. <As 
I have said one can hardly over-estimate 
the benefit to the nation and to the church 
of- such a programme, 

‘And while we are in the Klondike we 
may as well go “farthest north.” There 
the Rev. I. O. Stringer (Anglican) preach- 
ed to the Eskimos for ten years. 

The appreciative sketch of his work 
which appeared in the January Wesi- 
minister (and it was not a whit too appre- 
ciative, We went to school together, and 
I know), contained this sentence. “If 
these heroic missionaries (Mr. S. and Mrs. 
S) have not seen as yet an abundance of 
fruit for their labour—they may know 
this that the message of their seif 
sacrifice has lodged in the hearts of Chris- 
tian men and women throughout this land, 
and has stirred to the depths the deeper life 
of more than one,” 
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[Then think of the informal but ex- 
tremely important work which Alfred Fitz- 
patrick is doing amongst the thousands of 
lumbermen in New. Ontario. Read “Dr. 
Luke of lLabrador,”’ and think. of the 
self-denying labours of Dr. Grenfell, ex- 
plorer, magistrate, physician, and mission- 
ary on that bleak coast. I cannot speak of 


the Home Mission work on the prairies, and — 


It all comes back to us, 
Some sixty fold, some a 


in the mountains, 
some thirty fold, 
hundred fold. 1 - 

5. Finally, missions, home and foreign, 
give convincing proof of the Gespel’s world 
wide power and truth’. Skepticism is 
silent before its triumphs. We may say to 
the doubter ss Philip said to Nathaniel 
“come and see.” Nations are- being born 
in a day. Twelve years ago there was one 
church in Uganda, to-day there are over 
seven hundred. As R. E. Welsh has said 
“a fresh and modern apologia for Christi- 
anity is being wrought out by mission work 


before our eyes.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99. 


The hopeful outlook in Korea, as given 
in Rev. Dr. Grierson’s letter on another 
page, is a matter for great thankfulness. 
While in 1904 the war did much to hinder 
the work, it may prove, in the changed 
conditions which it will bring about, one 
of the largest contributing years to the 
success of the mission. The dark year of 
the Boxer rising in Honan, in 1900, did 
more for our work there than any other 
year, So 1904 will doubtless prove in 
Korea, not a lost year to the work, but a 
very rich and helpful one. God reigns in 
the “clouds and darkness’ and makes all 
things tributary to His great and wise 
purposes and plan. 


Two striking pictures of mission work 
in India and China are given in two letters 
in this issue, by Messrs. Russell and 
Griffiths. Please read  thiem earefully, 
They should give inspiration to mission 
helpers everywhere. Remember that those 
who send are sharers with those who go 
both in the work and the success. 

W:th reference to the tent of which Mr, 
Russell speaks, Rev, J. Mackay of Cres- 
cent St. Church, Montreal, mentioned it 
from his pulpit the first Sabbath after 
3 its need was known, and it Was promised 
before he left the Church. 


Special attention is asked to the state- 
ment on page 101 regarding industrial work . 


in the orphanage at Mhow. Appeals have 
been made, by interests outside our own 
Church work, for help to train along !n- 


dustrial lines, those saved from _ the 
famine, so that they can earn their own 
living. These appeals are all right, but 


their statements as to other missions not 
doing this work are not right nor correct, 
If any wish to help people of India along 
industrial lines they can do it as well 
through our own mission as through any 
other. 


The Whitby Presbytery recently made 
arrangements for an ~annual 
visitation of all the Sabbath Schools of 
the bounds. The old custom, largely fall- 
ing into disuse, -was the Presbyterial 
visitation of congregations. The tendency 
of the times is to an ever increasing 


Sense of the importance of the caring for_ 


the young, “Save the pennies and _ the 
pounds will take care of themselves’ finds 
its fulfillment in Sunday Schools and con- 


gregations. : 


———n ~ 


Rey. L. W. Parker’ has accepted an 


ae 


a. 
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Presbyterial 


appointment as agent of the B. and F. = 


Bible Society for the Maritime Provinces 
and has resigned his charge of Milford 


and Gays River, N. 8S. The late worthy - 


agent, Mr. McKelvie, father-in-law to Mr, 
Parker, died at the manse of the latter, in 
Milford, during the past summer. Those 
who-know the importance of tha work 
and the excellence of the man will 
heartily wish him many years in 
service, 


the 


most — 
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3 CALLS, INDUCTIONS. ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to 


the 


; ReEcorpD the date and place of next meeting «us 


800n as it is decided, also notice of calls 


in- 


“ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 


a CALLS FROM 

Atwood, Ont. to Mr.~ A. McVicar, of 
Huntsville. ; 

- Windsor, N. S., to Mr. A. M. McLeod, of 
Canard. 

ee and Rylestone, Ont., to Mr. J. FE. 

Smith of Cookstown. 

Knox Ch., Weyburn, to Mr. R. S. Leslie, of 
Alameda, Assa. 

INDUCTIONS INTO 
Hepworth, Ont., 30 Jan., Mr. A. M. Boyle. 
Thornbury, Ont., 30 Dec., Mr. Kenneth W. 


Barton: 


‘Springfield, Man., 24. Jan., Mr. D. Iverach. 


Mission City and Mt. Lehman. B;-C.,--10 

: Jan,, Mr. Thos. Oswald. 

-Wick and Greenbank, 24 Jan., Mr, N. D. 

d Keith. 

. Knox, Stratford, in Mar., Mr. R. Martin. 

'St. Paul's, Hamilton, 16 Feb., Mr. D. R. 
Drummond. 

-Apple Hill and Martintown Ont., 9 Fel.., 


Mr. Aj G. Cameron, 


RESIGNATIOMS OF 
Milford and Gay’s River, N. S.. Mr. L. W. 
Parker. 
‘New Carlisle and Port Daniel, Que., Mr J 
M. Sutherland. 
NEw CHURCHES OPENED. 
Eden, near Neepawa Man. 
Whitewater in Glenboro Pres., 22 Jan. 
Rocanville, Assa., 22 Jan. 
Glensmith, Man., 8 Jan, 
Arnaud, Man., 8 Jan. 
OBITUARY. . 
' Rev. James Kidd Smith, D. D,, died at 


Galt, 3 February. He was born ‘in Aber- 


deen, Scotland, in 1828, one 
‘brothers, who all gave themselves to 
from the Aberdeen University, 
his Divinity course in Aberdeen 
the New College. Hdinburgh, under 
Ohalmers. He came to Canada in 1 


of. four 


the- 
‘Christian ministry. He graduated in Arts 


and took 
and in 


Dr: 
852, 


and was ordained and inducted at Ramsay, 


‘Lanark Co., Ont. 
Brockville where he laboured until 1 
‘when he accepted a call to Galt. 


In 1856 he was called to 


865, 


After 2 


pastorate of seven years he was called in 


1872 to. Fort Massey Church, Halifax, 
Maining two years, 
he accepted a recall to Galt. 
charge was the first Church, 
He was moderator of the General Ass 
‘bly in 1886. 


His 


i pe Sialee 1 lel i /ietil 


Le= 


at the end of which 


last 


Port Hope. 


em- 
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. Halifax, Hx. St. Matt., 21 Mar., 
. Lun and Yarmouth. 

. St. John, St. John 4 Apr,, 
. Miramichi, Campbellton, 28 Mar,, 


. Quebee, Sherbrook, 14 Mar., 2 
. Montreal, 
. Glengarry, Cornwall, 
. Ottawa, Otta. St. 
. Lan. & Ren. Carleton PIl., 
16. 


. Kingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 
. Peterboro, Peterboro, 7 Mar. 9 a.m. 
. Whitby, Oshawa, 18 Apr.,, 
. Lindsay, 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 
. Orangeville, Orangeville 7 Mar., 
. Barrie, Barrie, 28 Feb, 10.30. 

. Algoma, 21 Feb,, 
25. North Bay, Huntsville, 7 Mar.. 
. Owen Sound, 

, Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 7 Mar. 

. Guelph, Fergus, 21 Mar., 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 7 
. Paris Tilsonburg, 7 Mar., 
. Londen, St. Thomas, 7 Mar, 
. Chatham, Chatham, 7 Mar., 

. Stratford, 
. Huron, Clinton, 7 Mar., 10,30. 
. Maitland, Wingham, 7 Mar., 
. Bruce. 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Mar.., 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime. Provinces. 


. Sydney. 


Inverness, Whycocomagh, 13 Mar.,, 7.30. 


. P. EH. Island, Charlottetown, 7. Mar, 
. Pictou. New Glasgow, 7 Mar. 
. Wallace, Amherst, 2 Mar. 


1.30 p.m. 


Truro, Truro, 18 April, 10.30 a.m. 
LO: sn 


10 a.m. 
10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 

p.m. 
Mar. 9.30. 

7. Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
Paul’s, 7 Mar. 10 a.m. 
Feb, 21, 10.39. 
Feb. 5 p.m. 


Knox, 7 


Brockville Winchester 27 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
9.30, 


10 a.m, 

Cannington, 7 Mar., 11 a.m, 
2nd Tues, 
10.30. 


7.30. 
10 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 

: Mar. 10 a.m. 
2 p.m. 

10 a.m. 
10 a.m, 
Stratford, 14 Mar, 10 a.m. 
10. a.m. 
11 a.m. 

41 a.m. 


Paisley, 7 Mar., 


Synod. of Manitoba and the Northwest. 
Superior, Fort William 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo, 
Rock Lake. 


. Glenboro, 

. Portage-la-P., Feb. 28, 5 p.m. 
, Dauphin. 

. Brandon, Brandon, 1 
. Minnedosa. 

. Melita, Carievale, Feb., 
. Regina, Regina, Feb., 
. Qu Appelle, Indian Head, a Feb., 
. Prince Albert. 


Mar. 
O05. 


05. 
"5. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 
. Edmonton. 
. Red Deer. 
. Macleod, 

. Kamloops, Kamloops, 22 Feb. 
. Kootenay. 

. Westminister. 

. Victoria, Nanaimo, 


Lethbridge, 14 Feb., 9.30. 


Feb. 
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IEERIGSS sees erene ss 5 80| Victoria Isuss......... 5) |Rev John Hogg.. go CarlnkerSt: Pawcs ice) 

" Lakeport 88...... ..... Selo UN asiyille@saiya eh c. ss 81 UI LOU SSiae wee tee ue Purine ae atcae ce en GO OU 
Mrs: MC Biggie 0c fee 13 sri Ottandrencle-acs.eo. ) {Manitou .... ..100 |Essexss ee er MUS 
ATthUrDGs 5s cies oss 10 |Queensboro.... 3) Ridgetown Nit. Zion ce. 20 TUCO SEL Civen weties ee 220% 
Brookliny o 3, 1.1 5 |Rev J l McFarlane. Y 15/Rev WS Wright....... 7. U\NLonIo Mills SS 2.55. 43. 7 53 

BPR OUNCYoracsr.s -seete. rah 15 40!Rev Jokhn Bailey 5 Lancaster Kx, ¢e ...., lo |Adjala'ss .. Be be 

PERCY ery Scoble Oh Oram prouke xX -sc.te 142 11\Hopewell St Col....... :0 |Mrs Cronin, H IX Fair- 

ARGV At ELUIMOse scale ace 1S W ood] ind 6.) Rev TA Nelson,. 5 60 bairn, mein Mar garet 
Crinan Argyle .. obs Peeswater., Wx soos. % 17+ Win J W Woods...... S03|- Cronin) s: foes. 00 
Markham St A ss, 9 Tor, St dares SOESse ree Oy) VuSC YRS pike o os aC Rae Oo peak mia, sie cne eased 9 
ae Ow sen ces 6s 5 |S. Kinloss ss Di at Durham aa. zs 16.9 |Wardsvilie= +. ol 
NTT TCO SS st acta 5 Robt Kilgour 75 SHenO ae cee stare n ee eo G0) antes GA. cd AAW 
Campblvi'e, St Dav... . 30 FEATRISUONEG UU SSarqis Oo Colne Lae ster eon ce 2) Vianos teaches 155 29 
St) homas, Alma...... 12 25|/Fr-dericton St Pauls, 12 Mordenvk'x; S8acc. sen S9RSD|OULCIty kaos 5 08 
Valleytield ..... 41° \Rev M-Meueods Fo 1 1 25\Laticaster™ Kx2>.% 44. 741° |(N Caradoc a5. . Lc. GO 
Rev DFraser .-....... - 6 35/Crinnan, Arg, yps. Baas mel OOH DOVErNeS Wena Se eee Elora, Kx.,, 2 20 
Wpg W’mnster,. .... 466 30|\Dunwich, Chal ..... 39 50| Thedford, Kx) ~.;...213 40|Burfurd!'s. 02.5) say. 1L 
Atwood ~~ ..-2-2. <:.. 12 Brantford St A ..... 100 50/Rev Tk’ rothering’m, 8  |Wyoming 83... ...... 4.95 
Woodbridge .. Ox St John sss ga). e.2 2 Mrs Janet Waticr. 4 Sum~erville. 5 &) 
St Columba ... 6 i(disidney, Man. .......... 2 30|Deseronto, Redeemer Baldur. : 4{) Lo 
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RevA A Scott......--. 74-|Wittingtonss.......... 3 40/Ham. Erskino........ 183 Bristol, Cors'ss..--%.... Y 50 
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Breadalbane ..,.,..-.-- 93 |E Gloucester Sie LOMVELL LD am Ke shir seine Belper eee oO 
City View SS tas sacs DAE Peterboro, St Pass,...3839 85\Rev F W Thompson. 15 40 
Fort Dovet, Kx. A. 2 oo 25) AY ondale, SASK chess ca 50OiRev W J Fowler...... 7 70 
Maybank.. oo Foca LOG REY EO, eens r+++.152 14 Mont, Calvin ss. ..... 13 85 
Vane, Ist YDS. 2s vues 21100 Dresden, ..........+... 76 72|;Rev A Hienoon....., 6 
Wm & WAV Brown,...300  |Rey A CStéwart ..... 12 {Revd W Cameron... 7 
Goderich fp Un ss ... 10 {Rev Jno McFarlane... 9 60|Holstein ss............ 25 90 
Rev Jas \l Maelennan 11 99/Rev [ L Turnbull..... . 19 15|Smith Hill VPS maslv. 
liev Wm MacWilliam: _9 60/Per Agent, Hx .....,,.251 25|Rev J M Duncan...... 6 95 
LOWY TUG EuC watt eee ome arse een ce oy, 0621-49 Clifford, ete... oo. aac DAE Gl 
Rev Eid E Annand..... 7 70|\Tor, College-ss........ 90 69|/ Hillsdale, NB.......... 4 50 
Little firbrss..... >... 1 80/Rev H Mckellar...... 9. \Calgary, Kx Chinese.-, 11 50 
Tor, Central.,.......,1,846 98}Rev D O McArthur,ete-13. |for, Victoiiass........ 50 
Glencoe fe ieee (iets se ODE el S Plympton oe Feeney tt: 41 Beverly . 723 
Tor, Chinesé ....+%...3 31. -|Pembroke,  Cal...0.%..289 = Lor, Old St And.......100 
iintail. 3 3 2 Rev. Peter Nicol......6. @ Glenmorris, CC. s.006s. 10 
Gladstone, jumb....... 20 |Rev Dr JnoGray...... 8 {Rev dno MeNair..,... 14.95 
either. gate ee eee 55. 75| Mont, Wmster ss...... 65 |Brampton ss........... 
Tor, St Jas sq. 207 52)S6 John, St Mattss.... 16 50|Pickering’ss...........-10. 
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Doat IVIL etre oe sc seers 5 Rev D A Frame,......° 6.65,\Rev Wm Dewar....... 7 
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Bellevil, John........,,880 {Mont Annex Sine.c os. 1b 50 Harriston, Guth,...... 3) 
Ham, Ersk ju ce....... 3¢. . \Motherwell ce... ss. 14-4 Vaner, 1st . oie. her e838 
Rev Dr Talling a 7 70|\ Rey Hugh Cowan. ..... Sc AHP aris $837.5 cee cmeniecnezDO 
Rev Jas M Maclennan. 11 83) Southampton 8S........ 6 3l'Rev Jno MeiInnes,..... 7 15 
Lor, S’side 03; 2 Rev RODIRTAaASer say ecs 28 00,5 NISSOUTI-SS sa her. cereelU. 
Rey Wm McKinley... . 11 95 iS; eS ee ua 40 Ravenshoe. ..... opener eels 
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Ridgetown, Mt Zi S8,. 20 ATWEISTAM sy wea toe co les 24 ‘Seaforth, 1st SS.....e0. 15 60 
Kintyre yphms ie dees (Oa Hurricane, Hills, eles. 18 pe | Pvebem: NEALE se cect ee a 
Harwick, Kx ce.*...... 138 Macgregor...... acaatehere bad Cuilrogs;.CtCVa. scsaswenceOr 
Lachute, Quess. :. 383 07|Roslin ss. seseeee Lf 8HiKeady, "Chale. 2: Bee Meee) 
Scarboro, St Ad. , 28 Millwood nb. AP a ats Rev D B McLeod....... 13 95 
es RE Tat fo pris are A Friend.:..s.s%....../200. -[Rey J F MeLaren...,. 6.10 
Mrs E Garrett....... .. 1  {Gravenhurst, Kx ss.... 23 90/Parry Sound, etc...... 86 65 
Wanterbourne-sS 5.0.0 = |SHEDeMaACAdIe.. 6... <0 , 20 Rev J H Barnett...... 9 15 
War lhuicexee marae tierra (9. POPLIN Meld SCtC ieee e cant kD WOMOX Gai eet & Sense EO) 
Mrs Jno Morton....... 10 TEN ETN <cceam sees toned ag IVC VECAS LAG Wil Serie! cise mina 4D 
Chatsworth: wecses. 7141 henore x, Sane 7 po — |Bayield, St And...) ...8i2p 
Avondale ss............ 5 06|Wmster, St And.. - 186 Woodbridge SS...<0.... 5 30 
Rey KR Thynne. A c.cc.. 9 Stittsville, ete. sescooee 4 30,/8t Cath, Haynes ss.,.. 41 58 
Underwood =~. vse.cces» 2 93|PersAvent,aLx a4. eco 4 so balboulakes a. tanec o 
Walton, Duff’s........ 53 |Fergus, Mel vevetee2t07 a Lor, -Wimster Ci nue 125 
Rev Dr Black.......... 16. jRevP¥ Langill....... 14 60|)Prince Albert, St.Pa. .153 
Tor, Chinese........... 73 |Beeton.......... i...ee- 88 69/Dauphin, etc..........138 
Petrolia SS ...0.++. ee. 10 {Boissevain 68 ....>.. *S. eo) ELAM, CX SS. Saeewe £6 104 
Mt Pleas, Ont, ss..... .» 11 25)Merritton, St And gs... 9 15 Drummond ETPNESS ve OO 
Rev A M Macleod.,...., 6 45|Port Hope, ist ss...... , 20 ol aries sto pee cian sata) 
HW 2Gilmouriniie.jesce © Hemmingford.........151 42 Winthrop, Caven ss. 6 
Rodney, etc. .. . 48 67|Metcalfe, etc.......... 30 25}Grand View ss,..... waren 
Southwold, McBride’s.115 18 Chatham, NB, St Jo.. 10 N Mornington €s,,..., 22 
_ Eglinton ss, SS AT 2. 8 MopeyA=B DichkiCy |. 26a, SO PACE em Ae aa a's cove: 16 39 
OAKS AKE y= otis eens . 12 50|Quoddy, Mos Riv...... 2 Camden VIII.......... 1-90 
Oxford,-friends,.....5.. 25. |McLennan 88.....,+... 7 20/Valley River ..i...... 30 
Marsboro., “...--<--,.,.-00 iol Rev JNO ROSS) Aho. + 2 LG OD AW ANNTPCLOSISS iecn serosa! LD 
Kenton, Man.......... 20 Rev Dr Carmichael..., 6 Durban... TEE Cig tetctae tags 
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Morden, Kx.........,. 40 |Otta, Kx....,.es.000.. 5 |Hxeter, Caven,....,.., 13 02 
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Caledun, Mel ....... bis 30 BATTIC 88 SU Sis teisiea i clD)| ATUAIN. 2 ciceaemoeeeeerie 
Lancaster, St And,....121 35)Morningside........... 9 |Napanee.......... Bi. LOS" 
Norton Creek s8....... 4 jRev DG McQueen.... = 45 Lindsa ay, St And ss..,. 62 45 
WOES oie sos ysugee ss -B63| Cham Lake. ssc ot e750 88..., 512 
Tavistock, Kae fied 65 Hensall, Carmel....... 30 39;Cranbrook, K= ss.,.... 90 
Rev A Paterson........ 8 |RevJd A Matheson.... 6 30 Martintown, St And ss 18 44 
Aultsville ss........--. ¢ \Rev Jno Currie ........ ¢ |Maple Valicy, St And. 31 528 
Wales. .iiccrcestsscese 2O |Rey Kott Hughes. .... 10 jlvan Melville ss. 2-, oO 
Innerkip detect Oe al Rev IC RO DeErtsSOneuwn an alo has VlOOnee ss a eee LUO 
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Tory WernvA Vem ad waeeOLOD 
Rev JG Shearer...... . 25 

“6 66 gn 10 é 
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Tor, Cooke’s miss soc..271 

Tor, St John ss........ 53 74 
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Per Rev Wm Shearer. "426 42 


John Penman. ote ete ee: e 
Okotoks; 2:22 ae eo 25 
Mrs Robt McLaren.. ales 
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Py CUMCI Rosen Heenan eine H 50 
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Rev Dr Fletcher. ..... 10 
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21 35 
10 
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Elkhorn, ete; ...\.se..2. 24 
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lyva- 143 
Tor, Wmster ss...,.....197 50|E Zorra, Burns ........ 17 79|File Hills. >........%.. 17 QO(F A Briend ii igs a) 20 
Ft Saskatchewan, etc. 65 Duncan Stewart..:....100 {Deserouto, "Ch Redeem 61 79|Cedarville.....+.+.. 220+ 21 
Rev W R Cruikshank. 20 |Rev GR Lang....7.... 14 /Tor, Cowan bb... meee 1 Latehtields,..assvece. = OL OU. 
Gore Rockburn........ 45 68|Rev J B Edmundson, . 10 Princetown, eto.t..,.; 13 -70|\Singhampton.s...1.. 8 
‘Shoal Lake ss.......... 2 25|/Rev Alex Shepherd.... 7 45|/St John, St John ce... 10. |N Antler...... Seid ese ee Ok et 
Whitewood McKayss. 6 45) Kilsyth...... we eeee,.. 148 50) Rev John Mackinnon. 15 45|Coronation,...... .,, 3 
Cranbrook, B.C, Kx...228 ‘|H Seneca ........... ie io) J J McLean. vs. -125 ~|Rev J BR Gilchrist...... 14 
Depot Harbor..... ... 50 Mont, Inspector. vweose 10 =|Mont. Erskine ce ..... 15. |Newtonville...... Aiming ies 8s: 
Leggats Pt...... swepilee LU> + IStCVEBLOD De wccwacesen cs 10. |Galt, Kee sit csaeet no 0D > T Port. Credits. 6. .0esecesr oe 10 
Dr Jas Ross..-..-++++.. 16 70) Berlin, St And mem... 18 Galt, lpg ve tentee capes Of Berlin, SttAndi.5) «eacl20" eo 
Rev J M Crombie...., 6 95 Dr R Campbell........ 10 40 Scarboro, Zion........ 12 50/Dundas mb.. wo 40 
Port Hope: Ist<........ 66 —|Bathurst..... veeseeee 43 45/Binevale . ve seaee 160 75|Dr C A. Webster. . 20 
Kingston, Cookes...... 86 |Scotstown, ete......... 50 85 Crawford... GOner oa Dio Alex Turner. So, )6.< Sass eeO 
Oshawa Boys mb,..,.. 16 59|Tor, St Jas Sq ypg.... 11.28})Rev A Leslie... 4... a 70| Hagersville, ete....... 70 75 
“s Stieicher SO Schreiber . 10: |Pine Creek, pe Ue 2-25! Dorchest(T §8.,....000. 2 25 
Amtiochiss...s-.. wees» 13 Indian Head, St And.. 93 80/Gladstone ss.. ee ie PSI BroOkSdale.. sch eace es 112 45 
Russell, ete, Man, Rate | Wa IeU 6 bi 3% Wana a tO) Kev J Carswell. ....... 9 15/Rev Thos Nixon..,..... 6 10 
Miss A McLaren...... 10 Lynedoch GRecsecteducss BSD | SCObl acs acyeci= o afecc% ic wree'tl 210.20) LLALT OWSDILUM,: CLC oi. sieve 60 
Rossburn, Man ss..... 2 30/Scarboro, St And...... 45 70)/Hamiota,..............100 |Chalk River........... 36 
Rev BR. V McKibbin.... 7 50|N EHasthope...... ,ceeee 100 20)Wpg, Augustine, ...:.564 -|T A Dawes..--..ceree. 200 
Victoria, B.C,StAnd ss 20 Tor, Old St And ser A 600 00 er direancarate neat AEM 118 Per Rev 8 J Taylor.... - 
Rev TR Scott......... 8 60/Tabusintac ssnete.,.... 250 Sarnia, St A Chinese,. 45 |Ny Mon Hing......... 12 50 
Cedar Hill ss-..,....... & 06/St Columba, B.C......: 45 |Vancouver'ist ss...,..-75 Bolsover YPMUS ..s4.00, 27 
Wanbuno, etc.....0.--. 26s EL MeKenny Spore, HATArMC Y-SS sae ele .e.. 6 75|Mont, St Paul’s gS.,.505-80 
Little Branch ss N.B.. 1 60/Callendermb.......... 7 50/Allandale, ... 88 50/Mont. American Ch. . 1625 
OTR Pa COe aire pelvis sieve Buphemias:. ice<ceceo ct  |Ham;Central..<.......250:.|Per. Dr. Amaron...... 3.5.69 85 
Fevi8 as Hastie... -¢....- 6) =| atonal sSecncc cess gee palo Seatorthastaceasa cass 832 90/Rev EG Walker, Pe fea 3: 
Cobdenwetem a wieisest4ee |Grand Benda. wires te OL ISAPViSe imac tescy Gottlss fol perth; KnO@x TBs. anerwins, “00 
‘*Guthrie Tither ’? ,,, 10 
aA Stanley Bridge ss .. 6 07) ‘Two Friends”? ...... 22 
a eS Ga Sf Quoddy, Moser Riv. . 14 _|Fairville s3,.....0s000. 5 
aod e Bridgewater. .....a0... 59 73!Sussex..... sesie srpiaies seookOO 
E ? phe RN EM: “Glasgow, St And.203 25|Hlmsdale:.. -..-...0.. 3 
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SOME NEW AND GOOD BOOKS. 


The following list of books from the 
Winona Publishing Co., are taken as 4@ 
whole, the best lot of books received for a 
long time. They are ali good in their 
class and nearly all high class, and well 
adapted for popular reading. 


HISTORY OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN P.W, 
ISLAND,—By Rev. J M. McLeod of Van- 
ecouver,.~ formerly <of iN: Sivand Pa teeieg 
who bears so highly his four score. His 
story of our Church in the _ different 
settlements of “The Island,’ from the 
beginning to the present time, with the 
many f:miliar and honoured names, wil 
se of speciaj interest to many in the East, 


and will be a valuable addition to our _ 
Canadian Church history. Six sermons 
from some of the Island “fathers”  c¢om- 


plete the book. Pages 279. Price $1.50 net. 


ELISHA THE MAN oF Gop.—By R, Cla- 
rence Dodd, D. D. In a series of twenty- 
seven chapters is given a full and syin- 
pathetic study of. the prophets fife 
Each outstanding event is mace the 
theme of. a chapter and from these life 
hill tops the valleys between appear. The 
book is written in a vivid pleasing — style 


and warmed throughout with the throb of 
life lessons. Pages 362. Price $1.25 st. 
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THE WINONA CO, CONTINUED. 


BrstE Stupy PorpunarizED.—By Rev. 
Frank T, Lee. The aim of the book is to 
assist in one of of the best of all objects, 
making the Bible a more real, living, in- 
teresting, helpful Book to those who read it. 
It treats of the best methods 
study and gives many excellent examples 
suggestions. A valuable book for 


is a Bible. Pages 315. Price $1.25. net. 


THE Hoty SPIRIT OUR TEACHER’ IN 
PRAYER—or “The Conditions upon which 
God answers prayer.’—R. A. Walton, D, 
D., with introduction by J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D. D.—A good stimulating, healthful 
book, weil fitted to be helpful to all who 
are honestly interested in the subject of 
prayer. Pages 132. Price 50 cents net. 


ScIENTIFIC Faira.—By Howard Agnew 
Johnson, D. D. The writer is well known 
as a clear, strong thinker. Assuming the 
great facts of the world which are 
proven by Science, he goes on to prove 
that the Scientific mind, reasoning along 
the same lines, must accept the great 
essential truths of ‘Christianity. It is an 
excellent book to strengthen the believer 


or to convince the “honest” doubter. 
Pages 299. Price $1.50 net. 
ITuR PERENNIAL REVIVAL.—By Rev. 


Wm, R. Riley, is a discussion of the need, 
means agencies, marks, history, ete. of 
revival. The writer has made a very 
thorough study of his subject. To pastors 
and Ohristian workers everywhere’ the 
book will be a valuable one, in incentive 
to work and guidance in work. . Pages 
323. Prices $1.25, net. 


Stupy TO BE QUIET.—By Edgar W. 
Work. In this little volume, dedicated to 
the Christian Endeavourers of California, 
and under four headings—the Quiet of— 
Trust—Prayer—Speech—Service—the writ- 
er makes much wholesome and helpful 
application of Paul’s charge—“Study to 
be Quiet.’? 1 Thess. 4: 11. Pages 84. Price 
50 cents net. 


THe Key TO THE Kinapom.—By Rev. 
Charles H. Bradt. The writer shews’ that 
“Obedience to the Great Commission” 1S 
the secret of all successful Christian work, 
that a Church prospers only in proportion 
as she is missionary, The book is a good 
Pages 289, Price $1.50 net. 
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THE WINONA CO.,, CONTINUED. 


GREATNESS.—By Henry Ostrom. “Low- 
er the estimate of God and you lower the 
estimate of man—you cheapen  life—and 
Shut the door closer against ‘noble living.” 
This opening sentence forecasts a help- 
fat little book of 109 pages. Price 50 cents 
net, 


THE BoNnANZA BIBLE CLASS—By Henry 
F, Cope. The scene is a mining camp in 
the Rocky Mountains. The book is a 
series of racy sketches in which religion 
and Biblical’ difficulties are discussed 
with the unconventional freedom of @ 
camp. It is interesting and pointed and 
fitted to do good. Pages 2638. Price $1.00 
net, 


JIMMIE Moorrt oF BuckTown.—By Mel- 
vin E. Trotter. A story of slum life and 
work and transformation. A good story, 
a high average in its class, Pages 231, 
Price 75 cents net. 


“Tor CHURCH OF CHRIST’—iS a new 
book of eighty-one pages, by Rey. T. A. 
Watson B. A., B, D., of Thamesford, Ont. 
It consists of five discourses on the 
Chureh of Christ, e, g—The Church Mili- 
tant—Christ’s Teaching regarding the 
Church— Missions the Chief end of the 
Church—Unity and Diversity of Gifts in 
the Church—Organic Union. 
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The earnestness of life is the only pass- 
port to the satisfaction of life—Theodore 
Parker. 


We make a great ado about our hardships, 
but how little we talk of our blessings! — 
Talmage. 


It is one thing to meet death intrepidly, 
and it is altogether another to meet it 
peacefully and trustfully.—Robertson. 

Fifty years hence practically every posi- 
tion in the world that is now being filled 
by an adult will have a new occupant. 


It is the crushed grape that gives out the 
blood-red wine. It is the suffering soul 
that breathes the sweetest melodies.—Gail 
Hamilton, 


There is a vast difference in one’s respect 
for a man who has made himself and the 
man who has only made his money.—WMrs. 
Mulock-Craik. 


Do not despise any opportunity because 
it seems small. The way to make an 
opportunity great is to take hold of it and 
use it.—Bacon. 


Though you and I are very little beings, 
we must not rest satisfied till we have made 
our infiuence extend to the remotest corner 
of this ruined world.—sS. T. Mills. 


Wherever souls are being tried and 
ripened, in whatever commonplace and 
homely ways-—-there God is hewing out 
the pillars for his temple.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Happiness may fly away, pleasures pall 
or cease to be obtainable, wealth decay, 
friends fall or prove unkind; but the power 
to serve God never fails and the love of 
Him is never rejected.—Froude. 


A child of ordinary capacity and destitute 
of property, but converted to God in child- 
hood, is frequently worth more to the 
Church than ten wealthy men converted at 
the noon of life—Dr. John Todd. 


Whenever you can feel assured that you 
have been the means of creating within 
one human heart an inspiration, noble 
resolution or a generous impulse, know 
that you are a worker together with God.” 


Hast thou been faithful to the truth and 

right? 

helped to make another’s burden 

light? 

Art thou a better heart than yester-night? 
Paul Pastnor. 


Hast 


Habit of prayer is enforced by Christ’s 
example. A place, a time, a habit, these 
are the essentials of a growing intimacy 
with God in prayer. Get acquainted with 
als Father by being with Him every 
ay. 


There are three kinds of people in the 
world—the wills, the won’ts, and _ tne 
can’ts. The first accomplish everything: 
the second oppose everything; the third 
fail in everything. To which class do you 
belong? 


The distinction between Christianit ty 
and all other systems of religion consists 
largely in this, that in these other, men 
are found seeking after God, while 
Christianity is God seeking after man.— 
Thomas Arnold. 


So great is my veneration for the Bible — 
that the earlier my children begin to read — 
it the more confident will be my hopes that 
they will prove useful citizens to their 
country, and respectable members of 
society.—John Quincy Adams. 


In India there are 500 Christian En- — 
deavour societies, 178 in China, 115 in 
Japan, 37 in the South Sea Islands, 28 in 
Hawaii, 150 in Africa, 25 in Brazil, and — 
some in almost every missionary land: in- 
cluding Korea, Madagascar, Persia, Mexico 
and Turkey, 


Conversation is an art worth learning. 
Its keynote is unselfishness. To speak 


without trumpeting our opinions, and to ¥ 


listen without interrupting, are accomplish- — 
ments which a_ selfish person finds 
dificult, but which must be learned before 
the charm of conversation commences. 


Im a speech before the English Army 
Temperance Association, Lord Wolseley 
said: “There are yet 
fought, some great enemies to be en- : 
countered by the United Kingdom, but the 
most pressing enemy at present is drink. 
It kills more than all our newest weapons — 
of warfare, and not only destroys the 
bedy, but the mind and soul also.” e 


It is the man that makes the place. 
Personality is a stronger force than en- 
vironment; Abraham would have 
mortalized the Plain of Sodom. Lot would 
have left Mount Moriah in its native ob- 


scurity. Lot chose the rich plain for the — 


reason that the ox chooses the rich pasture, 
and he has had the ox’s reward; he is 


browsing there still_—George Matheson. 
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MONTREAL, Y. M.C. A. BUILDING. 
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St. Hudtrew’s Low GE sorooto 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 
NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 
College property in Rosedale. SEPARATE RESIDENCE 
for juniors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal 
live in Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received 
from eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 

CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer Term commences, April 10, 1905, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


STPDLT at 


Easter Term begins April 25th. 


i /, / ELLIOTT 
VALE. 


TORONTO, ONT. 

Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 
A HIGH CLASS COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
CatalogueFree, W. 
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Paris dT 9 t 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BCOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


A man’s house should be on the hilltop 
of cheerfulness and serenity, so high that 
ho shadows rest upen it, and where the 
morning comes so early that the day has 
twice aS many golden hours as those of 
other men. He is to be pitied whose 
house is in some yalley of grief between 
the hills, with the longest night and the 
shortest day.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Old age with nothing to look back upon 
with pride and pleasure—what more piti- 
able than that? We toil and moil to lay 
up money to keep us from, want in the 
days to come; but far more important is it 
that we lay up for ourselves a store of 
memories that will cheer us more at the 
latter end than all the dollars ever coined 
eould cheer us. No art gallery ever seen 
can equal in importance the collection of 
pictures gathered in the Hall of Memory 
by a well-spent life.—Ha. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. It is the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


2. It is well equipped in every department. I 
3, It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
girls and young ladies, 
Write for Calendar. 
REV. DR. ARMSTRONG, President. 
MRS, J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 


part of Toronto. Only-teacters of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do. 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
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WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 

2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Niontreal. 
“RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 

Cloth, 50 ets, Leather, 75cts. — 
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Wesolicit the business of Manutacturers, Ene 
gineers and others who realize the advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Bx- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode. _ 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upom 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 


Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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“He thanked God and took courage” is 


said of Paul, when going as a prisoner to: 


heathen Rome to stand trial before a 
heathen Empleror, he was pleasantly sur- 


_ prised by meeting, on the Appian Way, a 


number of Christians who had come out 
of the city to greet and gladden him with 
their helpful sympathy. His arrival was 
brighter than he had expected and he 
thanked God for it and faced the~-future 
with better hope and ag r 


As a church we were approaching with 
no little anxiety the 28thof February, he 
close of our church year. At the begin- 
ning of the final month some of our larz- 
est funds were far behind, and even if 
February should bring in as much as in 
the previous. year, which was scarcely 
hoped, there would not be enough to meet 


= the claims of the work. There was no way 


of knowing how much was coming. !t 
was an uncertain, anxious month. 

- But the givings came in increasing 
volume to the close, and the results have 
been better than the most sanguine dared 
to hope. 


It is a matter for profound thankful- 
ness to God, who has put into the hands 
of His people the means, and into their 
_minds the will, to do what has been done. 

But, best of all, is the hope and pro- 
liberality gives for the 
future. In our great Home Mission field, 
five thousand miles long from Sydney to 
Dawson, and all between, among English 


--and French and all other nationalities, 


there is an opportunity that few other 


peoples have ever had. This work, like 


the settlement of our country, is but in 
The giving of the year 
shews a deepening interest on the part 
of our people. The future is bright with 


_ promise. 


In our Foreign work also many will take 


3 fresh courage) Last year closed with a 


~ the Western Section had to be “cut,” 


7 - mission schools closed, and workers dis- 


' If they throw 


missed, the missionaries saw open doors 
on every hand which they could not enter 
and were sore at heart. 

But the increase in giving to Foreign 
Missions, so much greater than ever be- 
fore, is an earnest of better things to 
come, 


The most striking increase during the 
year in any of the Funds is for Foreign 
Missions, Western Section. In 1903 the 
total receipts from congregations were 
$40 844,—from the W. F. M. S. $40,200, and 
from all other sources, e.g., donations, 
legacies, support of missionaries by in- 
dividuals and congregations, ete., $26,774, 
making a total of $107,818. 
In 1904 the total receipts as shown on 
page 188 of this issue igs £150,117, an ad- 


vance of more than forty-two thousand 


dollars, more than the entire givings of 
the congregations or of the W. F. M. §8, 


last year. About one-fourth of this 
amount was given early in the year in 
response to an appeal for the deficit of the 
previous year, but apart from that the 
increase igs very large, about thirty per 
cent. Besides this the receipts for the 
Macao Mission, given separately, have 


about doubled. 

This large increase, the largest of any 
Scheme, in any year of our history, shews 
the deepening interest of the membership 
of our church in Foreign Missions and 
their satisfaction and confidence regarding 


the progress and management of this 
great department of our work. ‘The 
Foreign Mission Committee will ‘hank 
God and take courage. 

It is not too much to Say that the 


success of the Schemes of the Church de- 
pends very largely upon our ministers. 
themselves, with hearty 
sympathy, into the work of the Church, 
tell the people about it and have frequent 
opportunities of giving, there is sure tobea 
hearty and generous response on the part 
of many according to their means. 


~< 
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A question has been asked more than 
once:—“Why did those in charge of the 
work of our chuch represent the condition 
of the Funds as so bad, a short time pre- 
vious to the close of the year, when they 
all came out so well.” 

The answer is plain. Within a moath 
of the close of the year there was very 
serious doubt as to how the Funds would 
come out. If the receipts for February 
had been merely equa] to the past year’s 
there would have been large deficits. 
_ But the very appeals that were made had 
their effect, and the receipts for February 
contrary to expectation, exceeded all pre- 
vious years. 


The advantage of frequent and systema- 
tic. giving to the Schemes of the Church 
was referred to in last ReEcorpD, with an 
illustration of how one chureh manages 
its monthly contributions for this purpose. 

The Agent, west, in a private aote 
writes:—‘“‘Only yesterday the leading elder 
in one of our large town congregations in 
western Ontario, called. From time im- 
memorial they have taken up a quarterly 
contribution for the Schemes of ihe 
Church. He succeeded in arranging last 
December, that thiS year they shouid 
take up a monthly offering. They have 
had the test of two months and he told 
me yesterday that in each of these two 
months, January and February, they 
received almost as much as they have 
been in the habit of receiving quarterly 
in the past.” 


Some things that, as a church, we should 
realize are, (1) that the church exists not 
for the comfort or Saving of those who 
compose it, but to give the glad message 
of the Gospel to the whole world, (2) that 
the responsibility for this rests equaily 
upon all, according to their means, 
upon those that do the work and upon 
those that support them, (3) that this great 
work is but in its beginning, (4), chat 
God rewards work done by entrusting 
more and larger work to do, (5), that we 
should make the present year a far better 
one than any that have gone before, (6), 
that by giving to the Schemes weekly or 
monthly; double the amount is given with 
greater ease than by the quarterly or 
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yearly method. Whatever means are em- 


ployed let the giving for the Schemes be ~ 


at least monthly, and the result will sur- 
prise the givers themselves, 


The vast and fertile territory between 
Manitoba and British Columbia 
erected into two provinces, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, self-governing like the 
other provinces, with this exception, that 
it has been proposed to start them out 
handicapped forever by a system of 
separate schools without giving them a 
voice in the matter. 

An increasing yolume of protest is pour- 
ing in from all parts of the country agaiast 


such legislation. What ' modifications 
there may be are not known at this 
writing. 


If the proposal 
many claim, then the Act will be of no 
force and the new Provinces will take their 
own way in regard to education. 
and enforcement of a law like the-bill at 
Dominion Government, then the passing 
and enforcement of a law like the bill ab 
first submitted, cannot in the interests of 
provincial rights, of civil liberty 
national harmony and unity, be too strong- 
ly opposed and protested. 


On another page is an article on Evan 


Roberts and his work, or rather, ag he 
himself puts it, God’s work, in Wales. It 
is the most wonderful revival that the 


world has seen for more than a genera- 
tion. It resembles the great revival in 
Ireland nearly half a century ago, and 
another of earlier date in the U. S, A, 
more thanany others that have since taken 
place. 


his co-workers, continued through the 
years, grand as that work was, the re- 
sults seemed the fitting sequence of the 


great preparations made and the united 
prayer and effort. 


Of Wales the Rey. J. C. Pontes writes; 


“It is impossible to give an adequate 
impression of it. Before I went to 
Wales I thought I understood it, 

gertainly what I had read was full of. 


marvel. 
be far deeper 
anything which 
prepared me for. 
description. _ 


But the thing itself I found to- 
and more wonderful than 
these descriptions had- 
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get away from 


of the people. 
“fm unseen power at work among them, 


ay hi", 


You meet ‘it everywhere. You cannot 
it. You are not long in 
Wales before you realize that you have 
come into a region over which the awe of 
the invisible appears to brood, You 
recognize it in the speech and demeanour 
You feel the presence of 


not in the meetings only; it is in the very 
I went to see the meetings I had 
heard so much of, and discovered the re- 
vival was as much in evidence outside as 


in the churches.” 


He goes on to Say that men introduce it 
everywhere, anxious men seeking light. 
That it may spread to this and other 
lands is the burden of many a prayer. 


This much is certain the same Power, as 


able and as willing, waits to be used here. 


Ww. H. M. S. SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


For more than a quarter of a century 


the W. F. M.S. has filled a growing place 


in the work of our Church among the 
heathen. 


But the women had a warm place in 


_ their hearts for the sons and brothers who 


3 
4 


E 
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_ need at home as well as the women 


_ children of heathen lands. 


go West, and longed to do something more 
definite to help make the West a safe und 
wholesome place for them to go. They  (e- 


“membered too the wives and mothers, on 


the prairies and among tke mountains, 
often so lonely, and loneliest of all on the 
Sabbath, so often without the comfort of 
the Sabbath worship. 

The longing to help took definite shape 
in the formation of the Woman’s 


Missionary Society, the Second Annual 
Meeting of which has just been held—1l4 

March—in old St. Andrews’ Church, 
Toronto. < 


This Society is not in any wise in rivalry 
with the W. F. M. §S, but is comple- 
‘mentary to it, satisfying the longing of the 
same Christian women to help those who 
and 


The Society has now fifty-three Auxilia- 


> ties and Mission Bands, and raised during 


_ the year for Home Mission Work, about 


_ six thousand dollars. 


The Pioneer, the Magazine of the Society 


has attained a circulation of four thou- 
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sand copies monthly. From eight to ten 
thousand is aimed at during the coming 
year. The women. earnestly invite the 
readers of these lines to send fifteen cents, 
to Mrs. Baird, 109 Gioucester St. Toronto 


and become. subscribers and keep in 
touch with the Society and its work. 
With a view to more rapid extension 


the Society has appointed a travelling 
Secretary, Miss Robinson, who begins in 
April in Victoria and Vancouver, working 
eastward along the C. P. R., organizing 
Auxiliaries, so far aS possible in every 
congregation. 

In the afternoon and evening sessions 
there were interesting addresses from Dr 
Milligan, Moderator of Assembly, Wright 
of Yukon, Dr. Johnson and others, 

The ladies of Old St. Andrews entertain- 
ed to tea the W. H. M. Board, the Assem- 
bly’s H. M.. Committee, which was meet- 
ing in Toronto, and the Toronto ministers 
and their wives. 

The officers for the ensuing year are:— 
Honorary President, Mrs. Mortimer Clarke, 
President,—Mrs. W. Cochrane,—Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mesdames Parsons, McCurdy, Thom, 


Lindsay, ~ Smellie,—Cor. Secs.—Miss W. 
HH... Long, Mrs. H. M.- Kipp;—Ree. Sec., 
Miss Carruthers;—Treasurer, Miss Helen 
Macdonald, Sec. Treas. Suppues, Mrs. 
Walker;—Hditors Pioneer, Mrs. McCurdy, 
Miss Meikle;—Sec. Treas. Pioneer, Mrs. 
James Baird. 


The week, 15-23 April, is to be observed 
as a week of special prayer On behalf of 
Foreign Missions, All ministers and con- 
gregations are invited to this feilowship 
in prayer, at the family altar, the prayer 
meeting regular or special, or in other 
ways. This is the third year that this 
request has been issued, and great good 
has resulted in the past. Prayer cards 
for the week can be had in any quantity 
from Rey. Dr. McKay, F. M. Sec., Torono. 


The Synod of Hamilton and London 
will meet in Knox Church, Stratford on 
Monday evening, April 24th., at 8 p. m. 
The Business Committee will meet at 7 
p. m, Clerks of Presbyteries will please 
send all papers intended for the Synod to 
the Clerk of Synod at least eight days be- 
fore the meeting. Members of Synod 
will purchase single fare tickets at the 
starting point and obtain standard certi- 
ficates. 
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HOME MISSION FUND. 
By THE CONVENER. 


At its meeting in March last the Home 
Mission Committee promised grants re- 
quiring a revenue for the year just ended, 
of $120,000. 

Last fall, because of the opening up of 
a larger number of new fields than was 
anticipated, if was found that the expen- 
diture would likely exceed the estimate 
and the church was then asked instead of 
$120,000, to provide $130,000 to meet the 
increased expenditure and leave such 2 
balance over as would justify the Com- 
mittee in increasing by $50 per annum the 
salaries of ordained missionaries for the 
year beginning 1st March, 1905. 

It is very gratifying to be able to repoct 
that the receipts of the year have exceed- 
ed the amount asked and have reached 
$135,000. 

In the end of January we lacked $65.- 
000 of the $130,000. During the month of 
February, 1904, we received, in response 
to urgent appeals, the abnormally large 
sum of $56,000 for Home Mission work. I 
did not anticipate anything like a similar 
sum this year. However, every effort 
was put forth to secure contributions and 
instead of $56,000 we received, including 
bequests, a little over $70,000 in February, 
upwards of $20,000 of which came in after 
the 26th of February. I desire to take 
this early opportunity, in name of the 
Committee, to convey our very cordial 
thanks to the congregations and Sabbath 
Schools of the church and to the large 
number of generous friends who haye 
come to our help. 


The result achieved seems to me a very 


emphatic mandate from the church to the 
Home Mission Committee to prosecute the 
work committed to them with still greater 
zeal and earnestness and wisdom and 
economy than ever. It is also a clear in- 
dication of the mind of the church that 
the salaries of our ordained missionaries 
should be hereafter increased by $50 per 
annum. 

There is danger in connection with an 
over-flowing treasury that efforts may he 


relaxed, and especially in the direction of 


Stimulating the people in the mission 
field to increase their liberality, so as to 
reach at the earliest possible moment tne 
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position of self support setting free the 
money they receive from the Home Mission 
Fund for newer and more necessitous dis- 
tricts. I. feel sure, however, that< the 
Committee will guard against this and 
that the confidence which the church has 
reposed in them will be in no wise mis- 
placed. 

Although Augmentation and French 
Evangelization have separate funds and 
are administered by separate Committees, 
yet they are substantially Home Mission. 
work. Adding what was got for these as 
well as for Home Missions proper, to-. 
gether with the contributions of the 
Students’ Missionary Societies, the receipts 
for Home Missions this year exceed 
$200,000 and it is very gratifying te 
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know that this has not been got at. the — 


expense of other funds. 
The receipts for Foreign Missions 


of any preceding one. Including the W. FP. 
M. 8. they amount to upwards of $150,900. 

If to the receipts in the Toronto office 
are added those in Halifax office, (from 


the Eastern or Maritime Province section | 
of the church,) it will be found that the — 


receipts for Home and Foreign Missions 
this year exceed $400,000 and if to these 
are added the contributions for our Thso- 
logical Colleges and for the Aged and- fn- 
firm Ministers’ Fund and Widows’ ind 
Orphans’ Fund, the total 


Or . 
the year just ended are greatly in excess 
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receipts of the — 


year will amount to fully half a millton 


dollars ($500,000). 
Comparing ourselves 
chureh has done well, 


with others our 
but, after all our 


people as a whole are little the poorer 
they haye- 
Half a million dollars only repre- ~ 
sents about $2 from each communicant in 
It- ought to be an easy > 
matter to increase this during the ensuing — 
that is 
one cent per week additional from each 
of the — 
would enable the several — 


financially 
given. 


because of what 


Our membership. 


year by fifty cents per member, 


communicant for the schemes - 


chureh. This 


committees to carry on their work with — =a 


‘comfort and greatly extend our missionary — 
operations both at home and abroad. 
secure this let there be system 
congregation and a system 

frequent giving during the year. 


in every — 
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Our Foreign Missions, 


AN INTERESTING STORY FROM 
INDIA. 


a By ALEX. NUGENT, M.D. 


UssAIN, CENTRAL INDIA, Feb, 15, 1905. 
DEAR MR ScoTr.— 
Our tents were pitched in a_ beautiful 
__ tamarind groye close to the village of 
 Dunta in Gwalior State. 
-. Last year we had camped here, and the 
people now instedd of being frightened, 
and Suspicious, received uS as old friends. 
Among those who daily gathered avout 
- our camp for medical help, and to listen 
- to our hymns and teaching, was a youth 
. of about eighteen or twenty years. His 
grotesque appearance led us to suppose 
- that he might be some sort of a religious 
- mendicant. In this we were mistaken, as 
later on we Saw him engaged in the ordin- 
ary farmer’s duties. This led us to ask 
him the explanation of his long matted 
hair, unshayen face, and general «n- 
- kempt condition. 
The following is his story:—“My father, 
_ who was a farmer, died during the famine 
of ’99, and I was left the only support cf 
_ my mother. 
- “Apout a year ago as I was driving my 
~ eattle to the field, one cow persisted in 
4 running into a neighbour’s plot of wheat. 
To prevent her doing so I threw my Stick 
- et her, and struck her; but to my horror 
: she fell down and very soon was dead. 
q “T was terribly alarmed, and wished to 
- hide the matter; but this was impossible, 
ag several had seen what had happened. 
7 called a 
; and 


immediately 
tried, 


2 My easte people 


council, and I was fouud 


4 guilty of murder. 
“The penalties imposed were, complete 
3 separation from my family and _ caste 


' people. No one would grind, or cook my 
- food. No one would make, mend or wash 
= my clothes. I was forced to go on a pil- 
- grimage of over five hundred miles, to one 


~~ of our sacred rivers, and there to bathe 


“Hach time I bathed the priests required 
me to pay them money. ‘nis ate up all 
the money I and my friends could raise. 
Now I must still remain separate from 
my people until I can give a great feast 
to all my castefellows from this and other 
villages. There is no prospect of my being 
able to do this for a long time, perhaps 
years. My hair must remain uncombed 
and uncut until all penalties are paid in 
full, 

“Although it was an accident, yet I feel 
that 1 am a murderer because the cow is 
worthy of much more honour and respect 
than either father or mother.” 

Formerly the only punishment a Braha- 
min received for killing a low caste person 
was to have his tuft of hair shaved off. 
But if a low caste man killed a cow 
death was the punishment. 

Christianity has done much to lessen the 
oppression of the millions of low caste in- 
India, yet many evils and tyrannical cus- 
toms still remain. 

Do any of our readers doubt that India 
needs the Gospel? 


ARRIVAL IN HONAN. 


Notes By REv Jos. ANNAND MOWATT, 


Under date 18 December, Mr. Mowatt 
writes from Hwai Ching, one of our three 
main stations in Honan where he and 
Mrs. Mowatt had just arrived:— 

We enjoyed our few days in Chang te 
Fu with the Goforths, on our way to this 
station, 

The Communion service when we were 
there was well attended, some hailing 
from points over forty miles distant, One 
hundred and three Christians were pre- 
sent. Ten were baptized and_ received 
into the church. Eighty-four were record- 
ed after passing careful examination, i,2., 
they were taken on as candidates for in- 
struction with a view to joining the Church. 

Already during the year 214 have been 
recorded in Chang te alone. In time a 
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large percentage of these will become 
members of the Church, 


We left Cang te, and reached Wei hui 
(pr Way whey) our second chief station, 
Monday last, and remained two days. 


On Thursday morning we were wakened 
at 5.30 to take the train for our destina- 
tion. Our car looked something like a 
flat car with a very large packing box on 
it. In this. packing box we had _ three 
wooden chairs and a small stove, and we 


‘could go out for a walk on the car if we 
wished, 


The railway comes within thirty miles 
of Hwai Ching, where we now are. It 
‘runs along the base of a range of moun- 
tains, which remind one of the mountains 


of Japan, they are very rugged and have 
no trees, | 


We admired the beautiful terraces 
stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach. Plenty of peculiarly shaped cedars 
are to be seen in groves. These mark the 
burial grounds. 

We reached the end of the railway, 
about noon, were we met by Dr. Menzies, 
and started for our destination thirty miles 
distant. Mrs Mowatt had a large covered 
chair carried by four men with two as 
relays while we took the cart. 


For a time we could scarcely get along 
because of the traffic. The roads in some 
places are very bad, tracks worn deep by 
ages of travel, This one was about fifteen 
feet below the level of the field and very 
narrow. We met .a continuous stream of 
carts, hundreds of them, hauling coal to 
the station, 


About dark we reached an inn, a curious 


place. It was simply a dirty court yarf, 
filled with oxen, mules, donkeys and 
camels, and surrounded by small low 


rooms, foul smelling and dirty. With our 
heavy coats and gloves on we ate the 
lunch that Dr. Menzies had brought. After 
dark we started again, and a little before 
midnight reached Whai Ching, where for 
the present we are to make our home with 
Mr. and Mrs. Slimmon. 


We start to-morrow with our teacher at 
the language. We pay him 4000 cash, per 
month, two dollars and a half. We are 
here one Sunday. There was the regular 
service, About 250 Chinamen were gather- 
ed in the courtyard seated on boards in 
the open air. At a little table in front 
Mr. Slimmon conducted the service, Two 
dogs had a fight during the service, and }i2-1 
to be put out the gate, A disturbance 
arose outside, so Dr. Menzies went out to 
restore order. At once. about twenty 
Chinamen jumped up and went out to see 
what was going on. All this while Mr. 
Slimmon was preaching, but it does not 
do ta stop for trifles. 
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We have no snow. The nights are cool, 
temperature about freezing. 


At first the heathen Chinese seemed al- 
most repulsive in their filthy condition, 
but one soon gets used to them, We get 
accustomed, even to the dust that bother- 
ed us so much at first, 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES, TRAINING 


INSTITUTION. . 


By Rev. Jos—EpH ANNAND, D.D. 


Sat 


Tangoa, Santo, New Hebrides. 
January 25, 1905. 
The past has been a fairly successful 
year in the» Training Institution, The 
number of students in attendance did not 


reach that of other years, but the class of 


men present and the work accomplished 
compare favourably with our best years. 


Only three couples graduated within the 
twelve months—one died and another icft 
us on aceount of il] health. On the other 
hand fourteen men and ten women entered. 
The present numbers are thirty-three nen 
and sixteen women. With these are thir- 
teen children. 


For nine months we have been carrying — 


on the whole work alone. In April our 
assistants Mr. and Mrs. Henderson left 
us and as yet we have been unable to fll 
their place. It seems difficult to find a 
a suitable couple willing to undertake the 
work, though it is a fine field for a godly 
couple. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bowie haying been away 
all year on furlough in Scotland, the over- _ 
sight of their people has also fallen upon 
us. However, our health hag been good 
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and strength sufficient for our duties has 


been given us. 


The Institution has now about complet- — 


ed ten years of life. Its usefulness has 
been proved. We may say its necessity 
has been demonstrated. May its future 


be more abundantly blessed and used by- — 


the Master! We tender our hearty thanks 
to our Church for the support given and 
plead for its continuance. 
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THE WORK ON EFATE FOR 1904. — 


REporT OF REV J. W. MACKENZIE, D.D. 


The list of the names of our converts, i 
many of them the very best of the natives, 


who year by year are called away in the 


midst of their usefulness, and are such a xe 


loss to our work, is now a long one. 


But while we lament their removal, the 
memory of their humble, earnest service, and 
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exemplary lives, fills uS With gratitude to 
God for His presence- and blessing in days 

gone by, and encouragement for the future. 

_ We know, and are cheered by the thought, 
_ that if the work of the Spirit of God was 
So manifest in their lives, He is both will- 

” ing and able to do even greater things ‘or 

- those among whom we labour to-day. 


_ » During the year another name which 
will long remain fragrant. in his village, 
was added to the growing list. Sualo, yne 

of the first batch-of young men who attend- 
ed my training class died in the Ambrim 
Hospital. For some months he had been 


suffering -with his knee, and: had gone 
there hoping that medical treatment 
would effect a cure. 

But although up to the time his knee 


began to trouble him he was a strong, 
healthy native, the constant discharge h3 
- sapped -his constitution, and an attack of 


- dysentery carried him -off. Sualo ‘had 
been. in charge of the Childrens’ School at 
--Wrakor, his native -village, for several 
-- years and was an excellent teacher. Jt 
was quite a pleasure to visit his school. 


_ and see how orderly the classes were, and 
how interested they seemed in their work. 


Kalsakan a native of Fila, trained at 
Tangoa is now in charge of that school 
He is a fine young man, indeed we have 
; not his equal at the present time at any 
- of the villages. He has been a great help 
- in the work ever since he returned from 
the Training Institution. I believe he will 
t- exert a very beneficial influence 
3 village where he is now settled. 
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My principal object in sending Kalsakan 
,to Erakor is that we have quite a number 
of bright intelligent young people there, 

several of whom are being led astray by 
‘foreign influence. Some of the scum 00 
-. of the Loyalty Islands, under French ruie, 
~- has drifted there. 


— Repairing the mission house at Erakor, 
which was. much dilapidated kept me 
- busy for a considerable time, a portion of 
pit was so destroyed by termites that it ‘ad 
to be removed, indeed the house was not 
habitable in wet weather, as .the thatch 
had become quite rotten. This I replaced 
with corrugated iron which added materi- 
ally to the expense of repairing the house. 
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Be 
ey. At Erakor and Pango the natives them- 
salvos repaired their ‘lime school houses, 
> but at this village we hired a carpenter 
‘= to erect a new one. the old lime building 


_ being too dilapidated to be repaired. It is 
a neat weather-board building, with corru- 
= gated iron roof. In its erection the natives 
a rendered all the service they were able 
~ gratis. The cost of this schoolhouse as 
. _ Well asthe material for repairing tie 
Mission house at Erakor was defrayed cut 
of the arrowroot fund. The erection of 
~ this schoolhouse is another step in ad- 
F _ vance. 


ee 
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In the early stage of the work, a grass 
building, cheap and easily erected, accomo- 
dates the natives emerging from heathen- 
ism, afterwards they want a better build- 
ing, sO out of the sea and along the beach 
they gather coral, burn it into lime and 
erect a lime house. This, they think is 
quite civilized and for years it serves for 
Church and school. 

AS time goes on they must have a 
weather-board church of Colonial wood, 
the old lime building being only used 
School. As they are able and willing to 
pay for it themselves we do not like to 
deny them their request. So now at the 
head station, in a beautiful site, over- 
looking the harbour and the settlement 
beyond, we have a neat church and school. 


What is needed to complete the picture 
is @ new manse, or mission house. 1hat 
however I do not expect, nor dol wish muc 
to see, we are content to live on in our old 
patched up house, although by a long 
way the worst in the Mission. Erakor 


-has been promised a new Church, and after 


that we shall require all the money we 
can raise for several years, to meet the 
expense of printing the Old Testament in 
Efatese, the joint translation of Messrs. 
Milne, Macdonald and myself. 


During the year we sent out two young 
teachers and their wives (both trained at 
Tangoa), to labour under another mission- 
ary on a heathen island. 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was dispensed twice in two districts, in 
May and December. On the former 
occasion six were admitted to the Church 
and twelve-on the latter. The collection 
amounted to £20 8s 8d, of . which 
along with the greetings of the Church 
here the sum of £10 is sent to the Rev. 
HK. A. McCurdy, Halifax, for your Foreign 
Mission Fund. 

For several years past Mrs. MacKenzie 
has been holding a service for the Kanakas 
(the settlers’ employees) and has had much 
encouragement. During the year the attend- 
ance increased considerably. 


work is 
in which 
We are negotiating 


A drawback to this important 
the want of a suitable building 
to hold the services. 


for a small piece of land on which to 

erect Some sort of a building, but at pre- 

sent we have no funds. 
Church members... .. .. 234 
Attending Sab. services. “Whole population 
Teachers and assistants... .. .. 10 
Hilders 275% epee, ae 4 
Marriages celebrated. Bela felaciel gee a 15 
deplint in teat ss eee yeh es. Ao Sho Coke wie oe 19 
Deaths... th Ee ee: 


Arrowroot money ‘from “1903. e196. 10-0 
Arrowroot money contributed 


1904 and Sab. collections.. £151-11-1 
Paid teachers and assistants.. £18S-0-6 
On hand.. £ 90-)-7 
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LETTER FROM MRS. DR. CAMP- 
BELL, INDIA. 


RutTLam, 12 Jan., 1905. 
DEAR MR. ScoTT:— 


What a gathering we had last week iu 
Neemuch—Sahibs, Mem Sahibs and Miss 
Sahibas! What brought them all together? 


Well, for one thing the Sahibs were hayv- 
ing their Presbytery Meeting and the Miss 
Sahibas their Women’s Council, both hay- 
ing arranged to have their meetings at the 
game time and place, 


But the presence of the Mem Sahibs was 
an innovation, as they belong to neither of 
these. They were there for two reasons— 
one, the opening of the new orphanage 
building for girls in Neemuch; and the 
other the conference meetings, which were 
something the same as those of last July 
in Indore. 
invited for these two objects. 


Rutlam, you may possibly know, is a rail- 
Way junction, and trains arrive here from 
different directions about the same time 
and so when we went to the station on the 
afternoon of the 2nd, we met Dr. Bucha- 
nan who had come in from his Bheel dis- 
trict on the Bombay train and Dr, and 
Mrs. Nugent and Misses Goodfellow, Grier 
and Thompson from Ujjain in the opposite 
direction. As we chatted together on the 
railway platform the train from Mhow 
steamed in bringing some of the Dhar, 
Mhow and Indore’ contingent, Others 
followed by the night train. 


There was the usual bustle getting our- 
selves and our belougings stowed, for near- 
ly all had brought camp beds and bedding 
along with them. We had pleasant little 
meetings and chats in the train and arrived 
at Neemuch between 7 and 8 in the even- 
ing and found Mr. Ledingham’ and some 
of the Miss Sahibas awaiting us on the 
platform. 


Very soon we reached the homes of the 


Neemuch missionaries—the Sahibs and Mem 
Sahibs all being accommodated at Mrs. 
Ledingham’s and the Miss Sahibas at the 
single ladies bungalow. We were all most 
comfortable, Some in tents, some on veran- 
dahs and some in the house. 


We all greatly regretted that Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor and Dr. and Mrs. Waters were 
not able to be with us—the former coupie 
being detained on account of the coming 
of the auditor, and the latter from ithe 
temporary illness of Dr, Waters. 


Mrs. Ledingham managed wonderfully. 


On the 38rd, at one o’clock Presbyterv 
met, but rose to attend the opening cere- 
monies of the orphanage building. A 
large tent had been erected close to the 
building in which were seated a number of 
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The Mem Sahibs were speciaily _ 


APRIL 
7 
the station people, the missionaries and 
some of the Indian friends, Christians and 
others. 


Just outside the tent were seated the 200 
orphanage girls looking bright and happy. 
One of the best things we had was -the 
address by the Parsee Oontractor—Seth 
Couversji Cowasji. 


After this came a very interesting part 
of the proceedings, viz., the presentation 
of certificates and diplomas to a large num- 
ber of the famine girls who had success- 
fully passed the required exams. 


First’ came the presentation of’ the 
teachers’ certificates by Dr, Margaret Turn- 
bull as President of the Women’s Couneil, 
then the Canadian General Assembly’s 
diplomas by Dr. Campbell as Moderator 
of Presbytery. 


The latter were of two kinds, namely 


- for those who had taken the examination 


for the first year, that is repeated without 
mistake 200 selected texts of Scripture; 
-and for those who having already passed 
the first year had taken a second and third 
year’s examination—that is, had repeated 
without mistake 600 selected passages of 
Scripture, entitling them to red and gold 
seals on their first year diplomas. 


Mrs. Nedham, who formally unlocked the 
door and declared the building open, is the 
wife of Col. Nedham, Cantonment Magis- 
trate of Neemuch. They have both shown 
much sympathy with our missionaries 
especially in this work among the orphans. 


I should perhaps further explain that 
owing to plague and the difficulty — there- 
fore of getting workmen, the orphanage 
building is not quite finished, but it was 
thought best that as the opening had been 
arranged for at this time it should be gone 
on with, 


The first of our conference meetings took 
place that same evening when the subject 
was missions. : 

On Wednesday morning the first subject 
taken up by the Presbytery was the report 
of the delegates to the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance and the Provisional General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in India at 


Allahabad. At this the ladies were present - 


by special invitation. The rest of that day 
and the two following 
with meetings of Presbytery, 

Committee and Women’s Council. 


Wednesday evening was occupied by the 


usual weekly prayer-meeting at which. Dr. 
Buchanan told about his work among the 
Bheels and on Thursday evening was our 
second conference the subject being the 
Spirit-filled life. Friday evening brought 
to a close these days of busimess, mingled 
with conferences and _ pleasant social 
intercourse. ‘ 


~ 


days were filled | 
Finance — 


* mart 
~~ 
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GOOD NEWS FROM KOREA. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. D. MCRAE. 


HAM Heruna, Korea. 
January 18th, 1905 


DEAR “RECORD” :— 


I have good news, and this is going to 
be a very easy letter to write. After 
waiting almost a whole year we have at 
last seen the war cloud lifted from almost 
our entire Ham Heung field. 


I do not know. how closely you have 
been following the movements of our 
mission since war broke out, but perhaps 
you are not aware that since last Febru- 
ary we have been able to do little or no 
work north of Wonsan and that living even 
in that place. .was disturbed by Several 
actual and many anticipated visits from 
the Russians. 


When Mr. McRae and I left Wonsan 
last Atigust to attend the various con- 
ferences in Seoul, our own station, Hain 


Heung City was occupied by the Russians 
who were moving back and forward to 
within a few miles of Wonsan. Com- 
munication with any part of our field 
vas entirely cut off and we had but little 


10pe of being able to return to it this 
winter. 
Rejoice then, and clap your hands 


with me when I tell you that we have 
been in Ham Heung over two months. 
On our return from the Capital we found 
that the Russians had been slowly creep- 
ing back to the north and the Japanese 
as steadily advancing until at present 
almost our entire field is within Japanese 
lines leaving us comparatively free with 
the use of pass-ports to travel and work 
as we please. 

But it is a very subdued Ham Heung 
to which we have returned to pick up the 
broken threads of work. The  white- 
robed “Yang Bau” no longer moves 
about with his head in the clouds looking 
down upon the foreigner as the dust of 
his feet. In one year he was seen much 
to shatter his dreams of superiority. fe 
has seen the graves of his ancestors 
which for years occupied the best and 
wealthiest hill sites, ruthlessly levelled, 
or dug up to give place to fine broad 
military roads. To the same end he ias 
seen sacred pine trees felled and ancient 
stone masonry broken. He has seen the 
proud governor of his great province 
quietly and peaceably move into a humble 


eottage while troops of a foreign country 


filled the government buildings. 


Perhaps several good sound thrashings 
were necessary to complete. the work, 
but in any case a meek, quiet, respectful 
Korean is the rule in Ham Heung where 
it was formerly the exception. Stone 


fights are forgotten. The city gates open 
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and shut and the Governor retires to rest 
without the beating of drums or blowing 
of trumpets. That, too, bas been left to 
the foreigner, 

Even the women have to submit to the 
new order, for instead of sacrificing cb 
the hill-sides or beating clothes by the 
river, they are obliged to stay quietly at 
home, those, indeed, who have not fled to 
the mountains. The dogs, too, seem 10 
have forgotten how to bark and the mag- 
Dies to chatter. 


One year ago I could only have walked 
the streets of the city with difficulty, 
Subjecting myself to many forms of in- 
sult. Small wonder that as I now walk 
about or ride my bicycle with perfect 
freedom I often say with the littie old 
Woman of nursery fame “Can this be [.” 

We cannot say too much in praise of 
the Japanese troops who are in the ¢City. 
Their treatment of us is most courteous 
and kind. The Colonel a highly in- 
telligent and interesting gentleman, who 
has spent much time in travel and four- 
teen years of study in Paris, himself eall- 
ed upon us, giving us a card with instruc- 
tions to call upon him if his soldiers 
subjected us to the least inconvenienvs, 

We have also been provided with pass- 
ports bearing the official stamp which an- 
ables us to move about in and out the 
city gates at will, though the soldiers ure 
quartered in the-houses all about’ as, 
their conduct is such that I have not the 
slightest fear of remaining alone at any 
time, and Mr. McRae was able to make 
one trip of thirty or forty miles into the 
country leaving me quite alone in the 
city. 

The Christians with the exception of a 
few women and girls are almost all in 
their homes and we have far more work 
than two people can well accomplish. 

I never knew the women to be s0 
anxious to study, and in spite of the try- 
ing experiences of the past year Several 
have repeated perfectly at one sitting the 
two hundred verses of Scripture prescrib- 
ed by our Canadian Assembly in return 
for which they are eagerly awaiting 
diplomas. One, who accomplished this 
most successfully, was an old lady over 
sixty years old. 


With my good Bible-woman’s help I 


have a day-school, ten or eleven girls 
attending regularly and studying real 
hard. 

Our boys’ school is also flourishing, 
having continued without interruption 


during our absence. 


Thursday is women’s day, when the 
Church is heated for us and we gather 
together for prayer and Bible study. 

The women and girls subscribe ten 
nvang a month to the support of the 
Church evangelist, each little tot bring- 
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ing her small string of cash with as much 
pride and pleasure as her mother or her 
big sister. 

But besides our mission work we have 
also been doing some nest-building, and 
while Mr. McRae has been fitting doors 
and windows into our little new home. 
I_ have been trying to do my share to 
make it comfortable, and I think I must 
tell you more about this, for it is very 
precious in our eyes this first Manse in 
Ham Heung City. 

Two years ago, before 


it was quite 


decided to open this city as a station, on | 


the occasion of one of our visits aere 
Some of the Christians came to us telling 
us of an old Korean Hall on the out- 
Skirts of the town, which was being 
offered for sale. They described to us its 
huge :timbers which could not now be 
obtained in Korea, and put kefore us the 
merits of its moss covered tiles of which 
age but increases the value. The build- 
ing became ours and carefully we had it 
moved to the mission property overlook- 
ing the river where it now stands the 
property of the Canadian Church. 

Timber for timber it was put up almost 
exactly as it stood, and except for the 
addition of foreign doors and windows it 
is genuinely Korean, mud walls and all. 


For a Korean building it was large, so 
we were able to divide it into three rooms, 
two of them a nice size, bedroom, dining- 
room and kitchen, the bedroom serving 
as reception-room for women, and the 
dining-room as Mr. McRae’s study and 
reception-room for men. This is the first 
time we have ever had more than ene 
room in Ham Heung, and it is an tn- 
speakable relief not to be obliged to stand 
outside under the eaves while my hus- 
band entertained some gentlemen who 
would be shocked and disgusted at my 
presence. 

Of course you will understand there are 


no workmen in Ham Heung who under- 
stand building anything more than the 


roughest Korean huts, so Mr. McRae had 
a large share to do himself and as he was 
not up in the art of plastering we have uo 
oiled the great old rafters and beams to 
smooth white ceilings, but instead he 
a dark richness. Then a few little home 
“fixings” and Koreans are amazed at this 
transformation of a Korean house, the 
heathen comparing it to fairyland, the 
Christians to heaven. 

The day of its completion Dr. Grierson 
was with us, so with our British dag 
flying we called the Christians and pr. 
Grierson preaching we consecrated our 
home to God. May He bless it, and make 
it a blessing in this city. ; 
~ And now I would like to go on and tell 
you all that Mr. McRae through lack of 
time has hecn unnble to write, of the 
splendid class he and Dr. Grierson held 


the rich blessing 
our Churen. I would 
you of the beautiful 


for the men and of 
it brought upon 
like also to tell 


Curistmas we spent here alone with the ~ 


IXoreans, and of low they enjoyed the 


tree with its load of good things provided © 


by dear Mission Band children in Noya 
Scotia and Cape Breton, und of how we 
finished up the day. skating on the river 
to the vast amusement of youthful, yes 
and of old, Ham Heung, who to this day 
are talking of our wonderful feet that 
“took” us so rapidly over tue ice; but my 
letter is very long and I do not care to 
weary you. 

Then you have at home our dear sister, 
Miss Louise McCuily, who can tell you 


so much better than we:'can write what — 


you wish to know dbout our work out 
here. We miss her greatly, and trust 
you will send her back rested, refreshed 
and bringing with her some of the new 
workers we long for daily. 


I cannot, however, ciose without an 
earnest’ plea for your prayers for. our- 
Selves, that our lonely tiie in this. eity 


May but draw us closer to, aud make us 
to lean harder on our Heavenly lather; 


for our Church, that it may be a holy 
chureh, spirit-filled and pure; ‘for the 
thousands of sin-sick, Sin-sud souls, that 
the Lord may become their everlasting 


light, and the days of their mourning may_ 


be ended. 
EpDITH F, McRAE. 


Since writing the above there has beena 


Skirmish between the Russian and Japa- - 


nese scouts,.a few miles North of this 
city. Nine Russians were killed, but of 
the Japanese only one was_- slightly 
wounded on the shou‘der. 

The horses’ saddles, arms, clothing, ete. 
of the dead Cossacks were brought in here 
and we have just returned from viewing 


them. The horses are medium-sized, 
Shaggy, stiffly built ponies; the saddles 
comfortable. looking, small and_ light, 


Each Cossack was armed with a loug 
lance, a rifle and sword. 

Their caps presented variety, scarcely two 
being alike, some like dog-skin muffs 
with velvet crowns, others coarse woollen 
astrakan, while others were ordinary 
peaked summer caps. The clothing, bags 
of bread, dinner pails, knives, purses, 
were all objects of interest, but scarcely 
worthy of description. 

Sueh incidents as these always remind 
me of the sorrowing mothers, wives and 


children, and it is never hard to “drop reo 


tear for somebody’s sake.”—E. F. M. 


The Imperial canal in China is the long- 
est in the world. and connects no fewer 
than forty-one cities in the course of its 
800 miles. "the 
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A MONTH'S WORK IN KOREA. 


By De. Kate McMin3ian. 


For THE “RECORD.” 


_ The greater part of the month of 
> November, like the preceeding moath. 
_, Was spent in itinerating- With the Bible 
_ woman Hannah, I ieit Wonsan Novem- 
_ ber 7th, and returned December 3rd. 
We travelled 250 miles and visited twelve 

_ groups, also visited three other places 
_ where there is one professing Christian 

I also held a class of a week for the 
women at Hoyang, and several nights 
3 during the trip were spent at heathen 
inns, where we usually had a crowd of 

‘imterested listeners nearly always some 
_ women professing conversion. 


The first night of this trip we spent at 
Anpyon, and attended the weekly prayer- 
~ meeting... We met a woman who had 
' taken offence at something, and remaiaed 
away from church for nearly a year. A 
severe illmess brought ber to repeniance. 
The second day we went seventy li @ 
i is onethird of a mile) to Yongjuan, 
“where there is but one professing Caris- 
tian, weak and ignorant. The woman of 
' the imn where we stayed is also conyine- 
_ ed as to the truth, but bas not received 
ihe courage to endure the ridicule iad 
' abuse she would receive if she became 2 
‘Christian. 
' Friday night we spent at Hoyang 4p 
» where we had some very interested 
listeners. 
_ Qur stopping place for Saturday noon 
was Sinpo. where we were greeted 50 
cordially by some women that at first we 
_ theught they were Christians. They toid 
- wus they had heard the Gospel and wanted 
to hear more. One of them later told us 
that she had heard a Bible woman teach- 
ing in the spring. and there was such 2 
pleasure in the message that she con- 


' For days after this, she was happy, but 
since then she had met no Christian . 20r 
heard any more of the Gospel and she nad 
lost her happiness and faith. Next night 
we also met a woman who said that tor 
two months after our former visit sne 
had been a believer. but having received 

no help, she had gone pack to ner od 
demon worship. These cases made m™e 
sad for I felt that for want of help some 
weak ones were perishins. 
Two poor women, sisters, who said they 
were coing to te Christians, bought 4 
book, ene saying to the other “Now we 
will put it up here 
- will do for both of us.” 

Fave you really decided to be Chris- 
tians?” they were asked. 
“Yes, hare we not got it up there?” was 
_ the answer. 
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They evidently thought the new religion, 
like thelr old superstitions, ¢ousistea of 
‘Something that cuu.d be put up in some 
place in the house. A dinner hour was 
too short a time to Show tuem much of 
their error. 

Saturday night late, brought us to 
Chang du near where we knew there was 
a group of Christians. [I had arranged to 
meet here a colporteur who would accom- 
pany us the rest of the trip and conduct 
us to the places where there were Chris- 
tians. this being my first visit to this dis- 
trict. I did mot arrive the day I expect- 
ed to, and the colperteur d.:d net wait for 
me. We could not find out what village 


the Christians lived in, and so had tue 
disappointment of spending a Sunday 


near to believers, but not able te be with 
them. 


On Monday we went forty li to Takorrie, 
where I had three very pleasant meetings 
with the women. Next day, we had 
dinner or rather the Koreans had, -t 
Karachai, where they are starting to build 
church. Scon the room filled with Chris- 
tian men, with whom we had service. l 
only saw one woMan ai this meeting, but 
before I left two other women who <all 
themselves Christians came to greet me. 
On our way we had called at the home of 
an old man whose history of conversion— 
is interesting. He says he was not able 
to see, but Wang Chinsa, the colporteur 
who had preached to him. had told zim 
God was able to restore his sight. He 
prayed the greater part of one night for 
vision, and in the morning he looked at 
his book and lo! he could read it. He 


“accompanied us aS far as Karachia, and 


was there at our meeting next day also. 


At our next stopping place we were 
shown into a sarang or guest room of a 
well-to-do house. Several men, but ony 
one woman, came in to greet me. 

“Are there no other Christian women 
here?” I asked. 

I was told there were, but of course 
they would not come into the sarang. 


Against the remonstrance of the Chris- 
tian who accompanied me, and who thougat 
I ought to stay and have worship with the 
men, I followed the women across the 
eourt into the anpyang or inner room. 
Here several women gathered to meet mé. 


Only once before had these women met 
a Christian teacher, a Bible woman hav- 
ing ealled here once. They never 20 near 
the sarang where the men may be nay- 
ing worship, and their husbands have 
not yet arrived at the stage where they 
think it necessary to teach their wives. 
So it was no wonder we found them 
professing a faith they knew nothing 
about. One woman who could read, and 
another woman seemed deeply interested. 


At Chosa, where we spent the night, the 
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few women who profess to be Christians 
showed yery- little interest, with the ex- 
ception of one woman whose husband 
had recently become a Christian. She 
said she knew nothing of this new teach- 
ing, but wanted to learn. 


On our return we had another meeting 
at Karachai, but as before the: men and 
one or two old women filled the room, 
While the other women were off in the 
next room, and, I yenture to say, got 
very little out of the service. I wanted to 
have a talk with them after the meeting, 
as I believe that it is only by easy 20n- 
versational talks with them that, until 
they become ‘Well advanced in the know- 
ledge of the Gospel, their dwarfed miads 
can receive any teaching. but I had to see 
the sick and so had not time. I hope to 
Spend a much longer time in this county 
in the spring, aS I have seen the great 
need theSe women have of more teaching. 

Wednesday night we met with the 
Christians of Takorrie for their weekly 
prayer-meeting, after which I had a little 
informal study with the women. I 
thought Takorrie a small place until I 
saw the number of sick women it could 
produce. The house was nearly filled 
with those who came to see me after the 
meeting. Forty years seemed to be the 
favourite duration of most of-—the dis- 
eases, one woman had rheumatism in her 
shoulder for forty years, another had a 
cold feeling in her stomach for forty 
years, and another had a goitre for about 
that time, but there were some whom I 
felt I could help, and to whom I gave 
medicine, 

One case puzzled me much at first; she 
had many ugly scars all around her neck. 
I thought it could not be scrofula because 
the scars were too numerous and in places 
where there were no glands to suppurate. 
I was told what they wanted me to cnre 
was a small abcess on the right side of 
her neck, and that the other scars were 
only where the Korean doctor had burn- 
ed her to cure this abcess. 

Next day we travelled over several 
rough high hills, and reached a village 
near the German gold mines. Here we 
were met by a bright intelligent woman, 
the story of whose conversion is interest- 
ing. A woman who lives ten li away nad 
bought a Gospel, but not being able to 
read and having no use for it, she brought 
{t to this woman who could read, and she 
says that she read the book and _ before 
she had even met another woman, she 
had become a. believer. 

What seemed a strange coincidence was 
that the woman who bought the book 
was in the village the night we arrived 
and came to see us. After hearing somes 
of the Gospel she decided to remain all 
night, and before we left in the morning 
professed belief in Christ. 
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A\PRIL 
_ Here unlike the other places we visited 
in Kimsung county, there are more women 


than men who profess to be Christians. 
Their husbands are friendly however. 


The house we first went to being 100 
smal] to have a meeting in it, the husband 
of an absent Christian woman gave us 
his house, going elsewhere for the night, - 
At the meeting we had with the women 
that evening God’s Spirit was evidently 
working in many hearts, and the Bible 
woman after the meeting said with shia- 
ing eyes. “I have not seen anything like 
this before.’’ 


Although. we had not visited nearly all 
the places in Kimsung county where there 
are Christians, we had to hurry on—we had 
arranged to have a class for the women of 
Hoyang beginning on the twentieth. On 
our way to I] Kyong Kol where we were 
to hold our class, we only made one visit, 
and that a very short one; it was to the . 
group of Christians where we would have “4 
Spent our first Sunday. 4 


In Hoyang beginning on Sunday, we | 
held a class for a week having two ses- ~~ 


ed. In the morning we had an attendance 
varying from thirteen to twenty, at 
night the attendance was not so good, as 
the houses are scattered and it is difficait 
even on the finest nights to travel the 
rough narrow paths, and two of the 
nights were wet and dark. 


One woman among them interested me 
very much. She had come a hundred li 
over a high mountain pass carrying a 
load on her back to pay for her food. She ve 
said she was possessed with a. devil which 
would at times not let her hear us, at 
other times it made all sorts of noises in 
her head, and she asked us most earnest- 
ly to pray for her. 

On Sunday at the close of the class we 
attended the opening of a new church, 
when communion was dispensed by Mr. 
Foote, and nine women were baptized. © 


On Monday morning we Started on our 
homeward journey leaving my _ Bible 
woman, Miriam, to teach a class of women 
in two other groups that I had not had 
time to visit. We expected to reaen 
Kochai in two days, but an accident 
caused us to spend our second night also 
in a heathen inn. Here we had among 
our listeners a woman who heard the word 
for the first time, but received it with» 
such joy as I had never seen before; what 
soil this seed has fallen into we cannot 
tell, but we pray that it may be soil 
which will bring forth much fruit to God’s 
glory. ; 

We had two enthusiastic meetings at 
Kochai where we spent Wednesday night, 
this is an entirely new yroup that aas 
been started within the last few months, — 
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Only calling 


for an hour at Chong dok 
we went on 


to Chilpudong for the night, 


Friday we spent two hours teaching 
the women at Hakpo. Here we met 
Monica, an old Christian woman of 
Anpyon, who was accompanying a aew 


believer to her home to preach to some 
people, whom she heard wanted to know 
more of the Gospel. 


Friday night we stayed at Komanarrie 
and arrived home Saturday afternoon. 


On Sunday our Wonsan women’s class 
began and lasted for eight days, having 
two sessions daily. As I felt that the 
women should be taught that the class is 
more a meeting with and learning from 
God than a time to gain intellectual 
knowledge from teachers, I made an effort, 
whether teaching or not, to be present at 
every meeting, and was somewhat tired 
When the class closed. 

We had an enrollment of Sixty-eigiat 
women besides little girls. The largest 
Number present at any one meeting was 
fifty-seven, but the best feature of the 
class was the happiness and harmony 
which prevailed all through it. 


OUR MACAO MISSION. 


Rey. J. C. Thompson, M.D., our ee 
ary to the Chinese in Canada, has furnish- 
ed the following itinerary outline of 
Macao Mission. 


In January, 1902, the EF. M. Committee 


agreed to recommend the opening of a 
new mission in Macao, South China. 
In May, 1902, Rev. W. R. McKay, M.A. 


.Was chosen as the first missionary: to the 
new field. 


In June, 1902, the General Assem»ly 
adopted the above recommendation. 

On September 16, 1902, Rev. W. R. 
McKay and Mrs. McKay were designated 
by Montreal Presbytery, at Knox Churcn, 
Principal MacVicar presiding, 

On the following evening, (September 
17) reception and farewell in St. Paul's 
-Church under the auspices of the Chinese 
O. E. Society, with a similar welcome and 
Godspeed at Ottawa, Toronto, London, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria, whence 
left Victoria, Hongkong, October 6. 

On October 31, the new missionaries 
arrived at Macao, locating at ‘Pagoda 
Rock,” and at once began their work. 

In January, 1903, Ching Kwan Tsiag, 
for a dozen years a preacher in Australia, 
returning to his native Ping-lam went on 
to Macao inviting Mr. McKay to “come 
Over and help them,’ and now have 
preacher Ching Kwan Tsing, and teacher 

Ying Ping, chapel and school, and four 
recently baptized there. 


~ 
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In October, 1903, a like invitation came 
from Heung-shan City, the county seat, 
where 100 Christians and about $1,500 in 
hand were found, 


in October Knox Qh. 
Toronto, granted $800, additional caus- 
ing erection of a commodious “Knox 


Church” to be opened in January. Visit- 
ing Sha Chung where “every man been 
abroad,” some to Canada, a like opportu- 
nity opens. 

September 16, 1904, Miss Isabel Little, 
M.D., and Miss A. I. Dickson B. A., were 
designated by Montreal W.M.S. at Ers- 
kine Church, being the same date as that 
of the McKays two years previous. 


On’ October 31, 1904, they sailed from 
Vancouver. for Macao, accompanied hy 
Rev. J. A. Mowatt and wife, for North 
China, and a dozen other missionaries, 
same date as that of arrival of previous 
missionaries at Macoa, two years before. 

On November 14, 1904, they arrived at 
Yokohama after a rough passage. 


On November, 22, 1904, arrived at Macao, 
in 28 days from Canada, instead of 118 
days aS in case of pioneer Morrison. 
Teacher awaiting, the language study was 
at once encouragingly entered upon. 


In December, 1904, Mr. McKay travels 
across ‘“Sz-yap” specially Sanneng dis- 
trict, visiting the home of “Mark Wah,” 
formerly in Canada, who about finishing 
at Canton Training School supported hy 
Mrs. Woodside and other Carleton Place 
friends, -will labour with Mr. McKay at 
Macao. Also visiting home of “Gong 
Fook,” former President of Montreal 
Chinese C. BE. Society, now preaching, and 
wife teaching school. 


——_———__— 


Prayer Week for Foreign Missions. 


The Conference of Foreign Mission 
Boards held in New York in January last 
agreed to call for a week of prayer, April 
15-23. This is the third year this appeal 
has been issued, and with a response 1n- 
creasingly encouraging. When it is rem=m- 
bered that over thirty Boards unanimously 
agreed to issue this appeal to their respec- 
tive churches, its significance can be appre- 
ciated. The special] hopefulness of Foreign 
Missions in recent days can no doubt 
in measure be traced to this week of 
prayer. 

Prayer cards, with facts and suggestions 
for uSe during that week will be issued and 
can be secured in any quantities by applica- 
tion to the undesigned. Ministers and mem-~- 
bers are invited to this fellowship of prayer, 
at the family altar—regular and _ special 
prayer services, or at other times that may 
be suggested. 

R. P. MACKAY, 
TORONTO. 
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British Guiana Reports. _ 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


or Rev, J. D. Mackay, EssEQuizo, 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


We began the year by taking on an 
additional catechist, and opening up a 
new field south of Suddie, It is a very 


populous district and our work has centr- 
ed about Aurora, Hibernia, Vilvorden, 
Huis t‘Dieren, Riverstown and Airy Hall, 
and has been very encouraging. 

My new catechist is a man past middie 
life named Ramessur. He is a Christian 
of many years standing and has kept him- 
self blameless. Although a Brahman by 
birth, I found him at work in the cane 
fields of Johanna Cecilia. He had been 
educated in India. He has the dignity of 
the Brahman which commands the respect 
of the people. He has proved a valuable 
addition to our staff, an untiring worker 
“shrewd and forceful, of fine spirit and 
deep piety. His Work among the children 
has not been excelled by any of my men, 
He is getting a good grasp on the district 
in which he labours. 

The work in the fields taken 
year -has been carried forward. 
island of Wakenaam, catechist Haradhan 
has laboured with gratifying diligence. 
The Rev. J. G. Cruickshank, of the Scotch 
Chureh has kindly co-operated with us, 
giving the use of the school building at 
Melville Village, and access to the school 
which is almost wholly made up of Hast 
Indian children. During part of the year 
an East Indian lad was employed as 
assistant teacher. 

Mr. Wm. Morison, manager of the large 
adjoining estate of Maricnville, has taken 
a deep interest in the matter of the educa- 
tion of the East Indian children. He 
recommended our Mission Council to estab- 
lish a school in that vicinity, where the 
children can receive instruction in Hindus- 
tani at least in part. He kindly offered on 
behalf of his wife a gift of £20 to pay 
the expense of bringing a qualified teacher 
from India, and also to help in the erec- 
tion of a suitable building, The Couneil 
have been unable in the meantime to avail 
themselves of this offer, owing partly 10 
the. difficulty of obtaining a _ suitable 
teacher from India, and partly to the 
attitude of the local government toward 
East Indian education. Haradhan has 
recently gone once a month to the al- 
jacent island of Leguan. There are many 
East Indians there, and good work was 
done among them by the Anglican Church. 


up ist 
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But unfortunately they have ceased to 


os 


carry on that part of their work on the 


island. The field requires a resident cate- 
ehist, 


The work in the Suddie field has been ~ 
somewhat hindered by the illness of the- 


catechist in charge, named Ishwari Das, 
For the last four months of the year ie 
has been practically laid aside with rheu- 
matism, In the early part of the year we 
obtained a site of land, and erected a 
cheap dwelling for the catechist. In this 
effort we received substantial assistance 
from the East Indian people, so that the 
dwelling was completed at a small cost to 
Mission funds. 


In February a Sunday School was start- 
ed for the children of Maria’s Pleasure 
and Johanna Cecilia. It met for a time 
underneath my house. but was subsequent- 
ly transferred to the Wesleyan’ school- 
room. This was done with the permission 
of Rev. R. Gibson Fisher, to whom we are 
indebted for many acts of kindness, 

Work in the Johanna Cecilia day-school 
had been well begun, but’after the mid- 
Summer yacation owing to the catechist’s 
ill health we were unable to carry it on. 
A weekly prayer-meeting for the training 
and development of our Christian con- 
verts, and a weekly class for the instruc- 
tion of the catechists, has been maintained 
at Suddie throughout the year. A young 
Christian man named Bundhu_ has gratui- 
tously rendered as much help in the work. 
The Gospel is steadily gaining ground in 
this large district. ; 

In the L’Union and Taymouth Manor 
field catechist Sherkhan has laboured faith- 
fully and well. The attendance ~of the 
children at the day and Sunday Schools 
has largely increased. The children come 
to us wild and untaught, and the catechist 
often needs all his skill and patience to 
manage them, Yet very soon gratifying 
improvement is noticeable. In all tne 
fields Sunday Schools have been steadily 
maintained the hospitals visited and wher- 
ever possible instruction in Hindi and 
religious teaching has been given for one 
hour daily in the day-schools. The re- 
mainder of the catechist’s time is devoted 
to itinerant preaching of the Gospel. 


A yery interesting event was the visit 
of Rev. J. B. Cropper to the field in August . 


last, when we carried out a series of meet- 
ings throughout its whole extent, Hvery- 
where we had crowded attendances, and 
the delight of the people at hearing the 
Gospel in their own language was very 
marked. The culmination was a meeting 
at Johanna Cecila, 


where. eleven persons, — 
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REPORT OF REV. WM. FORBES. 
CENTRAL DEMERARA, 1904. 


Rev. G, A, Sutherland and Mrs. Suther- 
land left this field in February on account 
of ill health,. I arrived May 16th to take 
up the work during Mr. Sutherland’s 
absence. On account of continued ‘Jl 
health Mr. Sutherland has been forced {o 
resign his connection with this mission. 
This is indeed a great blow to the work 
here. Mr, Sutherland had a good grasp of 
all the departments of the work. Mrs, 
Sutherland’s gocd influence was also very 


children. A class of Hast Indian boys 
which She gathered in and which is now 
_being taught by Miss Downer, one of our 
day-school teachers, is an important feature 
~ of the work, 


\ 


CATECHISTS. 


Four catechists and one Bible woman 
have been employed during the year. One 
of the catechists was in training until 
December ist, and assisted Catechist Nohar 
of the Better Hope and Plaisance Section. 
But during the past month he has been 
stationed in a field of his own,—the village 
of Triumph, three miles east of . Better 


f 


Hope. This is a large village, inhabited 
chiefly by free Hast Indians, and is an 
important centre of work. This was 


formerly’ part of our Wastern section, but 
as the whole section was large for one 
catechist, and as this village was extend- 
ing the Macedonian Cry, it was deemed 
advisable to make it a ecatechist station 
by-itself?;* 

The reports of the three older catechists 
from the Western, Middle and Wastern 
Section of this field present some statistics 
which are of interest, in giving some ide: 
_ of the seed sowing done here. During the 
five months from August to December, it 

is found that these three Gospel mess2n- 

gers made 1,737 family -visits and spoke 
personally to 2,500 on the subject of 
religion. 

The aggregate attendance at their meet- 
ings held in the estates’ hospitals was 2 298. 
The aggregate attendance at their five 
Sabbath Schools was 8,700. (Add to this 
the attendance at the early morning Sun- 
day School in Better Hope and the mit- 

day boy’s class, both conducted by Miss 

Downer, and the whole aggregate wonld 
be. about 4.200). They conducted 476 
- Gospel meetings including regular Sab- 
bath services in the buildings and _ out- 
- door meetings among the ranges. Aggre- 
gate attendance at the eariy morning 
Hindi class in the day-school 6,709. 
Attendance at night-school 928. 
~ Catechists’ Bible class was conducted 
as a rule twice a week. The catechists 
~ and Bihle woman attended recularlv and 
manifested great interest and very fair 
progress in the study of God’s Word. 
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SCHOOLS, 


The government schools at Ogle and Bet- 
ter Hope, which are under the control of our 
mission, have done good work with an 
average attendance daily of about 67 and 
73 respectively. Ogle has four, and Better 
Hope five teachers and al] the expense of 
the schools is borne by government grants 
aggregating in the year to $768. 

A -small day-school at» Le Resouvenir 
Estate, a night-school at Plaisance, and 
for the last three months, a fiourishing 
night-school at Chateau Margot, have been 
supported by the mission, 


ORGAN. 

A nice new ergan was placed in Better 
Hope Church early in the year—a monu- 
ment of Mrs. Sutherland’s endeavours, 
Besides the contributions given by many 
members of the English congregation, 
liberal gifts were received from friends cn 
the estate here, and from friends in Can- 


ada, whom we thank very cordially for 
their good help. 

GENERAL. 
During the year thrée persons w2re 


brought into the fellowship of the Chureh 
(West Indian congregation) by profession 
of faith and three children were made 


members by baptism. There were two 
marriages. 

In the Hast Indian congregation there 
were six baptisms, and four were added 


by profession of faith. There were three 
marriages, 

The results of the work in this field are 
most apparent in the leaven at work even 
among the great masses, who never come 
to church,. There is the breaking up of 
the fallow ground. And while this is, good 
yet it is also dangerous; for if the minds 
and hearts which have been emptied of 
the old, be not immediately filled with the 
new, their second state is worse than the 
first. The seed sowing referred to above, 
is what we are endeavouring to do, to 
supply. this need; and we feel that by 
reason of God’s great blessing upon us, ot! 
labour has not been wholly in vain. 

There has been much of discouragement 
during the past year, nothing more so thaa 
the enforced withdrawal of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutherland from the field, Yet all is 120¢ 
darkness, for there are many gleams of 
hope, and we have abundant reaSon w 
thank the great Head of the Church be- 
cause of His tender and watchful care 
over this little corner of His vineyard. 


RECEIPTS. 
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our first converts who had already receiv- 
ed careful training, were baptized. We 
were anxious to remove prejudice and 
allay suspicion at this stage and Mr. Crop- 
per with greattact and ability brought us 
safely through the delicate situation, Rev. 
Forbes also visited the field and -travelled 
over it, noting its possibilities and the 
methods of work employed. 


In September, through the kindness of 
Mr. Shankiand of the Public Works 4de- 
partment, I was able to visit a large Jis- 
trict to the Northwest, called the Pome- 
roon. Five delightful days and nights 
were spent upon the rivers, the natural 
highways of this country. The Pomeroon 
is a splendid agricultral district, 


and the 
land is being taken up rapidly. There are 
six or Seven hundred Hast Indian people 


there, but scattered over a large area. A 
catechist could well be employed there 
who would move about by boat, visit the 
grants, and preach the Gospel to his 
countrymen, : 


Such is the situation at present. We 
have four catechists at work in Essequibo 
But there are four other needy fields wait- 
ing, viz: Leguan, Anna Regina, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Pomeroon. In each of 
these fields except the latter this would 
mean one catechist to a district exceeding 
in population the town of New Glasgow, N. 
S. This comparison will indicate how in- 
adequate are our agencies to the great 
work before us, 


Hindrances have to be met. “Among 
these are the keeping up of baneful hea- 
then customs and practices; the influence 
of unscruplous heathen teachers; the de- 
gradation of East Indian women; and the 
evil effects of heathen vices upon tune 
Christianity of the Colony. 


But there are also hopeful indications. 
Grosser heathenism is being abandoned; 
error and superstition are being exposed; a 
belief in one God is being accepted, and 
many are accepting Christ who have nt 
the courage to openly confess their con- 
victions. Many believe that Christianity 
is to be the religion of this country. <A 
hopeful work is being done among the 
children, and here and there among the 
adult population Christ is received as the 
Saviour and consistently followed. 


Personally I have enjoyed 
health, for which I am grateful to God. 
Others have suffered and we have felt 
their enforced retirement keenly, I have 
been able to devote my time to the sup®r- 
intendence of the work, the instruction 
of catechists, and aS occasion required ‘he 
interests of the whole mission. 


excellent 


During part of the year I carried on a 
night-school for the benefit of Hast Indian 
boys and young men. I also prepared a 
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simple comprehensive statement of Chris- 
tian teaching in Hindi for use among the 
children. The catechisms at our com- 
mand are somewhat too voluminous and 
advanced for this stage of our work. 


I have also been able to return in a 
Small degree the courtesy of the Scotch 
Church by giving some assistance in St. 
David’s parish, near by, during a six 
months vacangy. AS opportunity offered 


I have pleaded the cause of Hast Indian 
Missions. 


There is little hope of much financial 
support being obtained in the colony for 
some years to come. Business has suffer- 
ed from severe depression although it 1s 
now reviving. The people among whom 
we work are very poor. The churches of 
the colony are overburdened with their 


own work. For example the Wesleyan 
Church though long established and en- 
joying government assistance, had last 


year to renounce its independence as a 
conference and return to the status of a 
mission. If the Canadian Presbyterian 
Chureh takes up the work vigorously 
there iS a wide-open door in British 
Guiana, We want an additional catechist 
for Essequibo for 1905; can we have him? 


To the many friends who have sent us 
valuable gifts of mission goods we tender 
our sincere thanks, By their help we have 
been able to relieve distress, clothe the- 
naked, and greatly forward mission in- 
terests. Once only. has death touched as. 
taking away Sahajee the beloved wife of 
catechist Ramessur. She succumbed toan 
attack of dysentry in November. She died 
firmly trusting in Jesus, 


For the goodness of God in the work of 
the past year, and the generous provision 
made for Essequibo by the Church at 
home, and the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee we desire to express our Sincere 
gratitude. As we take up the responsibili- 
ties of another year we crave the Divine 
blessing, and the prayers of the Church. 


STATISTICS, EssEQuiso, 1904. 
Canadian Missionary.. 1 
Catechists, H. Indian.. oe ee 
Stations 62. Ao tats Ae ieee ee 
Outstations.. 3 
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Pupils in S. S.. 

Baptisms (EH. Indian).. faassen 
Marriages, (Christians).. oe Ses 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
By REv, HuGH BLACK, EDINBURGH, 


Some men have a genius for friendship. 
That is because they are open, and re- 
Sponsive and unselfish. They truly make 
the most of Jife; for apart from their 
Special joys. even intellect is sharpened 
by the development of the affections. 

No material success in life is compar- 
able to success in friendship. There is an 
old Latin proverb, expressing the wordly 
_view, which says that it is not possible 
‘for a man to love and at the same time 
be wise. This is true only when wisdom 
is made equal to prudence and selfishness, 
and when love is made the same, It is 
never given to a man to be wise, in the 
true and noble sense, until he is carried 
out of himself in the purifying passion of 
love, or the generosity of friendship, The 
self centered being cannot keep friends, 
even when he makes them; his selfish 
sensitiveness is always in the way, like a 
diseased nerve ready to be irritated. 
is nothing so important as the 
choice of friendship; for it both reflects 
character and affects it. A man is known 
by the company he keeps. This is an in- 
-fallible test; for his thoughts and desires 
and ambitions and loves are revealed here. 
He gravitates naturally to his congenial 
sphere. And it affects his character; for 
it is the atmosphere he breathes, It 
enters his blood, and makes the circuit 
of his veins. 

“All love assimilates to what it loves.” 
A man jis molded into the likeness of the 
lives which come nearest him. It is at 
the point of the emotions that he is most 
impressionable. 

The material surroundings, the outside tot 


of man, affects him, but after all that is 


most on the outside; for the higher func- 
tions of life may be served in almost any 
external circumstances. But the envirouii- 
ment of other lives, the communion of 
other souls, are far more potent facts. The 
nearer people are to one another, and the 
less disguise there is in their friendship, 
the more invariably will the law of spiri- 
tual environment act. 

Trust is the first requisite for making a 
we be anything out 
to men is one of 
we are suspicious, 


alone, if our attitude 


Puipit and Pew. | 
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and assertive, and querulous, 
cautious in our advances? Suspicion kills 
friendship. There must be some  wmag- 
nanimity and openness of mind, before a 
friendship can be formed, We must be 
willing to give ourselves freely and 1in- 
reservedly. 


The more we know of Christ’s spirit, 
and the more we think of the meaning of 
God’s fathomless grace, the more will we 
be convinced that the way to please the 
Father and to follow the Son is to culti- 
vate the graces of kindliness and gentle- 
ness, to give ourselves to the culture of 
the heart, 


and over- 


“DON'TS” FOR PRHACHERS. 


The following ‘“don’ts,” to theological 
students will bear repeating: 

Don’t exaggerate. 

Don’t fool with doubts. 

Don’t let success tip you over. 

Don’t jolt in rutS; vary your 
and methods. 

Don’t make long pulpit prayers. 

Don’t imitate others—better be a poor 
original than a fine copy. 

Don’t preach long sermons. 

Don’t be cold in your delivery—preach 
warm from the heart of a positive Gospel. 

Don’t speak in a monotone—the voice 
has numerous keys; play on as many as 
possible. ae 

Don’t harp too much on one string— 
variety is pleasing and God’s Word gives: 
ample choice of themes. 

Don’t tire people out with long intro- 
ductions—you can spoil the appetite for 
dinner by too much thin soup. 

Don’t neglect study and closet prayer— 
the finest human pipes give forth no 
music unless filled with the divine breath. 


Don’t brawl or scream—too much *water 


services 


stops millwheels, and too much_ voice 
drowns sense, 

Don’t scold your congregation or your 
burden bearers. 

Don’t go on after you have finished, 


saying. ‘As I said before; if you have 
said it before, say something else after, 
let the clatter of the mill cease when (the 
corn is ground.’—Sel. 
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PRUNING AND GRAFTING. 


“She is the easiest child in the world to 
manage,” said the mother contentedly. 
“She never makes any trouble, and never 
seems to want to do anything contrary to 
my wishes.’ 

The other mother sighed a little envious- 
ly. She kept silence, because her little 
girl was the Bad Little Girl, and every- 
body knew it, just as everybody knew 


that the little girl who never made any 
trouble was the Good Little Girl. The 
mothers of Bad Little Girls are much 


given to silence and deep thinking, 

The morning’s occurrence was nothing 
unusual, and its ending was quite com- 
monplace, One little girl, all fresh and 
tidy, sat eating an apple; the other little 
girl) all tattered and torn, was sitting 
alone in her room. That was the ending. 
The occurrence itself was an outburst of 
anger from one child, and tears from the 
other. i 

As the two mothers sat sewing in 
silence, the little old lady in the corner 
drew up her chair, and putting out her 
gentle, withered hands compelled the 
work to cease. “May I talk to you?” she 
began. “I’m a maiden grandmother, You 
have heard of maiden aunts and their 
wonderful theories about children? Well, 
I am oldren than that, and Tve watched 
So much that I feel like the mother of the 
mothers, My theories are for them—not 
for the children. I’m ever so much sorrier 
for you than for these two little girls,” 

A sympathetic squeeze of the hand 
went straight to two mothers’ hearts, and 
the little old Jady, sure of sympathy, 
went right on talking, and looked far out 
over the water as She spoke. 

“It’s pruning .and grafting—that’s all. 
Some must do one, some the other, Here 
is a tree, good soil. strong roots, plenty of 
sun and rain—then what happens? It runs 
into small, unnecessary branches, into 
thick, over-abundant foliage. It doesn’t 
know how to save its sap for fruit; it’s a 
live, pushing thing, overflowing to the tip 
of the leaves with power and vitality. 

“Out off here—oh, yes, it hurts; trim 
back there—that is only wounded pride 
that bleeds so—that will heal. You caat 
have that splendid tree wasting its 
vigour on leaf and branch when it ought 
to mean a double harvest of fruit. 

“You are afraid; you are too short- 
sighted, you dear mother of the Bad Lit- 
tle Girl. Can’t you see that all this ag- 
gressiveness is only too much leaf? it 
ought to mean leadership some day, This 
impertinence is sometimes only an a- 
trained sense of justice, or an undevelop- 
ed sense of humour—even, it may be, the 
beginnings of wit. Can you not look at 
it closely, find what it sprang from and 
eut it back—not for scars, but for fruit? 


8S Panel a 
APRIL 


“Here is anger; that means ua sensitive, 
nervous organization; but without 
Same highly organized nature where will 
be found enthusiasm and imagination? 
A child that can be angry can be taught 
self-control, and then those forces’ will 
run into strength and beauty. 

“You must prune; if your tree is stroug 
you must recognize its strength; if your 
child has a rich nature, you may feel that 
the naughtiness are but power gone 
astray. Have the seeing eye, the under- 
standing heart. (Ob, dear little old lady, 
did you see that mother’s eyes overflow 
in repentance and _ self-reproach? But 
you were looking out across 
Only the seeing eye, the understanding 
heart, will discern what power is hidden 


- beneath the evil seeming; only such eyes 


and such a heart can make the worthless 
worthy.” 

That mother slipped away to find and 
help a bad little girl, But the maiden 
grandmother’s gentle hand still held the 


other mother, and, she, too, listened and. 


learned. 


“Yours is a harder task, my dear, for. 
yours is the grafting, You must not cut 
off; you must bind on. Here is a good 
tree that bearg a little simple fruit and 
you must make it bear rich fruit in profu- 
sion. You are content now because your 
child is gentle and easy to manage, be- 
cause she never takes the initiative, never 
wants to domineer, has no desire to ‘Show 
off? It is comfortable, no doubt; ~ Dut 
where is the promise of mature power? 

“You must find those purposes which 
will blend with her nature, and you must 


hold her to them. Can you not graft re- . 


sponsibility upon her modest, self-efface- 
ment, and active generosity upon her pas- 
Sive unselfishness? You cannot change 
her sweet nature; you would not if , you 
could, but think of the many ways in 
which it may be enriched! 

“Pruning and grafting, pruning and 
grafting—that is the secret of it all!” 


There was a moment’s silence. The lit- 
tle maiden grandmother rose quietly, and 
added in a voice that trembled slightly, 

‘It is a great responsibility, and mine 
are only theories. When I was young the 
Lord did not see fit to trust me with ihe 
soul of a little child; but now I am old, 
and have watched and learned, perhaps 
He will let me help you.—Congregationalist 
and Christian World. 


Men are convinced more quickly and eer- 
tainly by what they see than by what 
they hear. It is not, “let your lips speak,” 
but “let your light shine.” The 
epistle is not known and heard of all men. 
but known and read.—M, D. Babcock. 
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A RULE FOR AMUSEMENTS. 


John Wesley’s mother once wrote to him 
when he was in college: ‘““Would you judge 


of the lawfulness or the unlawfuiness of 


pleasure, take this rule:— 

“Whatever weakens your reason; im- 
pairs the tenderness of your conscience; 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off 
your relish of spiritual things; whatever 
increases the authority of your body over 
your mind; that thing, to you is Sin.” 


PERMANENT IMPAIRMENT. 


All our strength is none too much for 
the day’s demands, To weaken ourselves, 
even for a time, is dangerous business. A 
recent editorial in a daily paper, urging 
upon people the need of avoiding unneces- 
sary exposure to cold, stated that every 
cold one takes iS a permanent impairment 
of one’s vitality. 

While that statement would not be ac- 
cepted as true by all physicians, it suggests 
a possibility that is serious, Certain it is 
that every sin yielded to wreaks a per- 
manent impairment of character, 


“The blood of Jesus Hig Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.’—but it does not restore 
lost innocence, nor-replace a lost arm or 
leg, nor recall a stinging word, nor undo 
the record. Every sin indulged in leaves 
us permanently weaker, more prone to its 
repetition, than before. Can we afford to 
throw away our birthright in that fashion? 


THE MINISTRY OF MEMORY. 


As we mature, we realize increasingly 
how much of our thought’s material is sup- 
plied by memory. Our maturer years are 
rich, therefore, only so far as we have 
garnered richly in the earlier, Nay, the 
earlier are not the harvesting, but the sow- 
ing time; for the mind takes care of its 
harvests as the soil does. The mind brings 
forth rich increase upon comparative small 
sowing. A meagre old age must follow a 
meagre plenishment in youth and prime, 

Indeed, it seems that the mind’s powers 
change, and the foraging faculty is less 
alert in later years, The mind must feed 
then upon its stores. But those stores laid 
richly in memory are no mere accumu- 
lated and weighed bushels, liable to shrink- 
age, rust, reduction. They fructify con- 
tinually in a disciplined and attended 
mind. 

How rich ig an old age with friendships of 
prime, mellowed through the passing years. 
And, as the friends pass away, such an old 
age is bereft of no essence, for the friend- 
ships live still in the increasing memories 
of them. “There is a time to sow, a time 
to reap, and still another to get into winter 
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quarters and live on the harvest of the 
fruitful days. When every bush blossoms 
with sweet brier, who would suspect,” 
says Charles Wagner, “that a single rose 
could give such pleasure in the heart of 
winter.’”’—Michigan Presbyterian. 


THE FINE ART OF BEING LIKABLE, 


If I were a student I would try to culti- 
vate the major graces. I say “major 
graces.” Usually, we speak of the virtues 
as major and the graces as minor. I have 
no purpose to deprecate virtue or the 
virtues, But I do wish to make significant 
the place which the graces play in the life 
of the student. The graces consti.ute the 
lady or the gentleman. These elements 
are far more contributory to the happiness 
and success of the career of the _ s:udent 
than he usually believes. There are many 
men who are faithful, honest, able, who 
yet fail to secure the results which faith- 
fulness, honesty, ability, ought to secure, 
for the simple reason that they are not 
gentlemen. They are not likable, and they 
are not liked. 


The one comprehensive element in the 
major graces is graciousness, Gracious- 
ness is the one condition out of which the 
individual graces grow and blossom. It is 
appreciation of the other man at his full 
worth, and even at more than his full 
worth, It is favoring of him who js un- 
deserving, or even ill-deserving. It is 
putting one’s self in the place of the other, 
It is not only the Golden Rule, but it is 
even more—it is not simply loving your 
neighbour as yourself, but loving him a 
little better. It is certainly treating him 
with an honesty and a favouritism higher 
than you would demand of yourself for 
yourself. Its significance ig well-embodicd 
in the phrase, ‘‘After you, sir.” 

Of course, graciousness is never to be- 
come fawning, Fawning is born of the 
desire to secure certain favours from a 
superior: It is certainly base and meen. 
Graciousness is founded upon the genuine 
belief that the person to waom one is 
gracious has a certain right to receive a 
favour; or, rather, that the one who is 
gracious, has a certain right to bestow a 
favour upon the ill-deserving or undeserv- 
ing, Fawning is asking favours; 
graciousness is giving favours. 


Graciousness is very well 
saying, “It suffereth long, and is. kind; 
envieth not; vaunteth not itself; is not 
puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
seemly; seeketh not her own; is not easily 
provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things; believeth all things; 
hopeth all things; endureth all things.”’— 
President Charles F, Thwing, in Saturday 
Hvening Post. 


described in 
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A MONUMENT TO THE DEPARTED. 
REMEMBERING THE VACANT CHAIR. 


In almost every home there is an empty 
chair at the domestic board; a dear child, 
one or more, older or younger, has been 
called away by an early death. Although 
there are precious hopes of their blest 
estate, earthly plans have been cut short. 
The inheritance that would have been 
theirs if living, passes to others. If they 
had: already begun to make _ themselves 
useful in the Master‘s service, their work 
is at an end. All that remains is that 
some undying influence shall be transmit- 
ted for the benefit of those for whom 
Christ died. 

In many eases, the dying son or 
daughter, feeling this, has requested that 
some portion of what would have been his 
or her inheritance, might be set apart for 
scme benevolent object. In this way 
influence is perpetuated. “Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours and _ their works 
do follow them.” 

What is done by them or what is be- 
queathed by them, renders a_ continued 
service to Him who has said, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done this unto the least of these 
my brethren ye have done it unto me.” 

To raise a memorial thus to departed 
loved ones, is commendable in many ways. 
As a memorial it keeps alive in the hearts 
of survivors the precious memory of the 
departed and continually renews the love 
which ought to be undying. It is also a 
matter of simple justice, as it devotes a 
part of the family inheritance to  per- 
petuating the loved one’s Christian influ- 
ence, instead of spending it-as is often 
done in needless additions to the portions 
of others. 

There are ‘exceptions, of course. The 
entire inheritance may be very small, and 
the death of the beloved one may have 
left a widowed mother or other needy 
relative without support, in which case the 
first duty is to them. 

But in multitudes of cases large amounts 
thus pass to others who have no _ need. 
Even where only moderate means. are 
involved there will be a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in keeping alive the influence of the 
beloved dead. 

It is sad that they so often seem to drop 
out of mind. Instead of realizing that 
they still live and are _ still in sympathy 
with the Redeemer’s Kingdom, even loving 
friends and kindred practically forget 
them, or think of them as only of the past, 
while the possessions of those who sur- 
vive are replenished by their loss. 

We say then—perpetuate their memory. 
Realize that they still live and may be 
separated from us only by a thin veil. 
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Even if they died very young, remember 


that they are not extinct nor dormant, — 


but are more fully developed than if they 
had remained upon the earth, and that 
they are awaiting with a glad welcome 
those whom they have left behind. 


If it were common thus to perpetuate 
the memory and the influence of the de- 
parted, it would not only keep alive the 
hopes and realizations of the heavenly life, 
but would greatly increase the contribu- 
tions which are made to all forms of 
Christian and benevolent work. Hvyen 
those who could set apart but a small sum 
would find in it spiritual profit and the 


purest satisfaction.—The Assembly Herald. 


USED TO SUCH THINGS. 


A German clergyman, who was travel- 
ling, stopped at a hotel much frequented 
by wags and jokers. The host, not being 
used to having a clergyman at his table, 
looked at him with surprise; the guests 
used all their raillery 
without eliciting a remark. 

The clergyman ate his 
apparently wthout observing 
and sneers of his neighbours. 

One of them, at last, in despair at his 
forbearance, said to him: “Well, I wonder 
at your patience. Have you not heard all 
that has been said to-you?” 


dinner 


the gibes 


“Oh, yes, but I am used to it. Do you 
know who I am?” F 

“No, “sir.” 

“Well, I will inform you. I ‘am chap- 
lain of a lunatic asylum; such remarks 
have no effect upon me.—LHxchange. . 


HAPPINESS IN WORK. 


Some people dream of happiness as 
scmething they will come to by and by, 
at the end of a course of toil and struggle. 
But the irue way to find happiness is as 
we go on in our work. Every day has its 
own cup of sweetness. In every duty is 
a pot of hidden manna. In every: sorrow 
is a blessing of comfort. In every burden 
is rolled up a gift. of God. In all life 
Christ is with us, if we are true to Him. 
If we have learned this secret, even the 


APRIn 


of wit upon him — 


‘quietly, | 


things that seem unpleasant and disagree- ~ 


able yield joy in the doing. 

A traveller in South Africa saw some 
boys playing marbles, using pebbles. 
One of these rolled to the traveller’s feet, 
and, picking it up, it seemed to him only 
a rough stone, without beauty or worth. 
But as he turned it over a gleam of light 
flashed from one spot -of it. It was a 
diamond. Duties seem dull and dreary to 
us, unattractive, hard, but they infold 
secrets of happiness which we find when 
we accept them with -love and do them 
cheerfully.—J. R. Miller. 


CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH. 
My ‘ministry-at-large”’ 


f 


as in former times. 


—. “ehildren’s church,” 


and terrible mistake; and one which, 


allowed to prevail, would be fatal to evan- 
The best Sabbath School 
ever organized, and the best conducted is no 
substitute for the worship of God’s house. 
' Christian parent have no more right to 
leave their children at home on Sunday than 


 gelical religion. 


they have to stay away themselves, 


Ministers ought to make more of their 

preaching both intelligible, interesting, and 
' attractive to the children; and it is very 
rarely that a sermon should be delivered 
that is not within the comprehension of an 


average child of ten year old. 


Christian parents, where are your boys 
and girls while you are worshiping in the 


sanctuary? I am a thorough believer 


~ Sabbath School in its rightful place and 
~ domain of Christian culture. Its efficiency 
would be immensely increased if parents 
-would take more interest in the preparation 
of the lessons, and see to it that their 
children study God’s Word for. themselves. 


Committing God’s Word to memory 
— Schools. 


: pected to have a little “lesson leaf ” 
this custom should become universal 


_ would laugh. 


toga water this morning. 


taken.’—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


-“T would the precious time redeem, 
And longer live for this alone, 
bad To spend and to be spent for them 


Fully on these my mission prove, 


_ “Enlarge, inflame, and fill my heart 

_. -With boundless charity divine! 

a0 shall I all my strength exert, 

_ And love them with a zeal like «sunine; 
a “And lead them to Thy open side, 


died,” 


affords me an 
-. opportunity to observe the congregations 
in many places, and the same fact is pain- 
fully observable’ almost everywhere—that 
‘the children do not go to church as much 
The Roman Catholics 
»» are wiser in this respect than Protestants. 
I fear that there is an increasing tend- 
' eney to regard the Sunday School as che 
and to leave to that 
important agency the whole religious in- 
struction of the young. A most egregious 


too much out of fashion in modern Sunday 
Even a Bible is dispensed with 
in many cases, and the child is only ex- 


‘sensible people would grieve, and the Devil 


These be plain truths for all Christian 
- parents to face; and I do not hesitate to 
— utter them, even at the risk of being charg- 
ed with having taken an overdose of Sara- 
I commend to 
all delinquent parents the above facts; let 
the prescription be “well shaken before 


Who have not yet my Saviour known; 


And only breathe to breathe Thy love. 


The sheep for whom their Shepherd 


Eachange. 
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CHARACTER MEASURED BY ONE’S 
THOUGHTS. 


Character is not measured by deeds and 
words alone. It would be comparatively 
easy ta gain a strong and clean character, 
if that were only a question of the control 
we could exercise over what we say and 
do, Every man ought to know that his 
attainments in character are measured by 
what he is when he is alone with his 
thoughts. To what does his mind turn 
when not bent upon the daily work? Does 
he cherish thoughts that would ruin him if 
expressed? Does he have a subtle enjoy- 
ment, a secret pleasure, in seeing or hear- 
ing what he would not wish to disclose to 
his most respected friends? Character is 
as deep as the man himself, alone and ua- 
challenged by the opinions of others.—Ze. 


THE POWER OF HOPE. 
D. L. Moopy. 


No man or woman is ever used by God 
to build up his kingdom who has lost hope. 
Wherever I have found a worker in God’s 
vineyard who has lost hope, I have found 
a& man or woman not very useful. It is im- 


portant to have hope in a church; and it Is 


the work of the Holy Ghost to impart hope, 
Let him come into some of the churches 
where there have not been any conversi-ns 
for a few years, and let him convert a 
Score of people, and see how hopeful the 
church becomes at once. He imparts hope. 
A man filled with the Spirit of God will be 
very hopeful. He will be looking out into 
the future, and he knows that it is ell 
bright, because the God of all grace is able 
to do great things. 


SCIENCH AND CIGARETTES, 


A manifesto on the evils of cigarette 
smoking has been issued in London, sign- 
ed by the distinguished scientist, — Lord 
Kelvin, and by a number of other notable 
people, including military officers, bishops, 
members of Parliament, head masters of 
famous schools, presidents and secretaries 
of charitable and reformatory institutions, 
and many eminent medical men. 

They speak of the cigarette habit as a 
matter of national concern, and affirm 
that it—‘“‘is undoubtedly doing much to 
undermine the health and ruin the charac- 
ter of many British boys in the various 
grades of society. Whether to the public- 
school boy or totheboy inthe street, the 
evil is equally harmful, and we, the un- 
dersigned, cannot too strongly express our 
hope that every possible attempt may be 
made to deal with what we believe ta be 
a very serious hindrance to the young life 
of the nation.” 
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TOGETHER. 


A large part of the blessed hope of 
heaven is its reunions. The Bible gives 
us many glimpses of the glory and beauty 
of the home that awaits us. We are told 
of streets of gold, of gates of pearl, of a 
river of the water of life, of a crystal sea 
—all that earth can find of splendour is 
brought into the picture to heighten our 
conception of the glories of heaven. 

But that which makes heaven dear to 
those who have loved ones there is not 
s@ much the promise of all this splendour 


of beauty as the hope of again getting 
with the dear friends who are in the 
midst of all this incomparable beauty. 


As Rev. W. C. Gannett puts it, “the dear 
togetherness” is the sweetest thing in the 
hope of heaven. 


I dreamed of Paradise—and still, 
Though sun lay soft on vale and hill, 
And trees were green and rivers bright, 
The one dear thing that made delight 
By sun or stars or Eden weather, 
Was just that we two were together. 


I dreamed of heaven—with God so near! 
The angels trod the shining sphere, 
And each was beautiful; we days 
Were choral work, were choral praise: 
And yet, in heaven’s far shining weather, 
The best was still—we were together. 
——RKev. J. kh. Milter: 


FORCE. 


The missile is sometimes less important 
than the force behind it. A bullet of putty 
may with force enough be driven through 
solid wood. Out West they tell of spires 
of grass being driven through a two-inch 
plank by the force of a cyclone. I didn’t 
see it, but a man who told me the story is 
a college president. Ships of thousands of 
tons are driven to destruction on the rocky 
coast. by the resistless wind. 

So the mental force or conviction behind 
a thought is the measure of the worth or 
power of the thought. Many a sermon is 
worthless for want of conviction behind it, 
as many a puff-ball of thought seems alive 
with truth by reason of intensity of utter- 
ance. Whitefield’s sermons are rather dull 
reading. There are plenty of more 
thoughtful sermons preached by ordinary 
men to sleepy congregations. But White- 
field made hardened sinners, slave and 
master, tremble and repent. 


Some men tell the most tremendous 
truths in so careless and listless a manner 
that sleeping people snore their responses, 
while others present the simplest common- 
places with such earnestness and press 
them home with such force that men listen 
and tremble and repent. It does not fol- 
low that what is said is unimportant, but 
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it is important that truth should have the 
impulse of soul 
Even Christ said: “I have a baptism to 
be baptized with and how am I Straitened 
till it be accomplished.’—By Rev. D. H. 
Ela, D.D., in Zion’s Herald. 


THE NICKEL MAN. 


Yesterday he wore a rose on the lapel of 
his coat, and when the plate was passed 
he gave a nickel to the Lord. 

He had several bills in his pocket and 
sundry change, perhaps a dollar’s worth, 
but he hunted about, and finding this poor 
little nickel, he laid it on the plate to aid 
the Church militant in its fight against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. 

His silk hat was beneath the seat, and 
his gloves and cane were beside if, and 
the nickel was on the plate—a whole 
nickel. 

On Saturday afternoon he had a_ gin 
rickey at the Queens, and his friend had a 
faney drink, while the cash register 
stamped thirty-five cents on the slip the 
boy presented to him. Peeling off a bill, 
he handed it to the lad, and gave him a 
nickel tip when he’ brought back the 
change. 

A nickel for the Lord and a nickel for 
the waiter! 

And the man had his shoes polished on 
Saturday afternoon, and handed out a 
dime without a murmur. He had a shave, 
and paid fifteen cents with equal alacrity. 

He took a box of candies home to his 
wife, and paid forty cents for them, and 


the box was tied with a dainty bit of. 


ribbon. 

Yes, and he also gave a _ nickel to the 
Lord. 

Who is this Lord? 

Who is he? Why, the man _ worships 


him as Creator of the universe, the one 
who puts the stars in order and by whose 
immutable decree the heayens stand. 

Yes, he does, and he dropped a nickel 
in to support the Church militant. 

And what is the Church militant? 

The Church militant is the Church that 
represents upon the earth the Church 
triumphant of the great God the man gave 
the nickel to. 

And the man knew that he was but an 
atom in space, and he knew the Almighty 
was without limitations, and, knowing 
this, he put his hand in his pocket and 
picked out the nickel and gave it to the 
Lord. 

And the Lord, being 
to anger and knowing our frame, did not 
slay the man for the meanness of his 
offering, but gives him this day his daily 
wasn’t. The nicgel hid a quarter that 
wasn’t. 

The nickel hid beneath a quarter 


conviction behind it. 


gracious and slow 


Thais 
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Was given by a poor woman who washed — 


for a living.—Toronto Star. 
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KE™P RELIGION IN ITS PLACE. 


Keep religion in its place, and it will 
take you straight through life and straight 
to your Father in Heaven wher life ‘is 
over. Religion out of its place in a human 
life is the most miserable thing in the 
nothing that requires so 
in its place as religion, 
and its place is what? Second? Third? 

First!’ First the Kingdom of God! 
Make it so that it will be natural to you 
to think about that the very first thing.— 
Prof. Drummond. 


much to be kept 
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Pitt METHOD OF PREACHING. 


A minister who prides himself upon 
his theological progressiveness and gener- 
al up-to-dateness, during his vacation was 
an attendant at a church whose pastor is 
a great friend of his, but whose theology 
1s of @ more conservative type. After the 
morning service they went home to dinner 
together, and very naturally the conversa- 
tion was upon the subject of preaching. 

In a very good-natured way the more 
progressive minister said to his friend:—‘“I 
liked your sermon this morning, but I 
notice that you have not adopted the 
modern scientific method. You deal with 
the old doctrines in the old way.” 


_He went on to explain that while he be- 
lieved in conversion aS he understood the 
term, he should not have referred to sin 
and its penalties and to the need of being 
born again as his friend did. Then he 
went on to explain his method of dealing 
with the problems of evil and the remedy. 


The other man listened politely and then 
said, ‘You remind me of my friend Judge 
S. I used to go fishing with him quite 
often. I usually caught as many fish as he 
did, and sometimes more. 


“But he objected to my way of fishing: 
he said that I lacked the scientific method. 
He did not like the way I baited my hook, 
or dropped it in the water; and he was 
especially severe upon the way that I 
landed a fish. He said that it was not so 
much a question of catching fish, but of 
catching them in a scientific manner. 

“T said, ‘But I have been wondering if 
the fish that I am after are up-to-date fish; 
for they seem to bite just as well when I 
throw in a hook aS when you do.’ 

“Perhaps that is where we differ in our 
preaching methods. I am not a scientific 
fisher for souls, and my people are not edu- 
cated up to such scientific methods. The 
main thing is that I do catch the fish.” 


It is just possible that we have become so 
scientific in our vresentation of the Gospel. 
or what we still call the Gosnel. that we 
have made the method more than the fact. 
Tf a man is winning souls that is the best 
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proof of the approval of the Master; and 
this can be said without even a suspicion 
of despising the wisdom of the school men. 


LAYING YOUR HAND UPON CHILD’S 
- HEAD. 


J. H. Wilson, of Edinburgh—‘Wilson of 
the Barclay’—who has had great suceess 
in preaching to children, gives the following 
incident of his early life. 

“On the morning of the day when I was 
going to the city to be ordained and go to 
my first charge, my mother came to the 
door to bid me good-bye. Holding my 
hand, she said:— 

‘You are going to be ordained to-day, 
and you will be told your duty by those 
who know it far better than I do; but I 
wish you to remember one thing which, 
perhaps, they may not tell you. Whenever 
you lay your hand on a child’s head you 
are laying it on its mother’s heart.’ ” . 


SAW WE THEE AN 
HUNGHRED.” 


There is a beautiful unconsciousness in 
the highest Christian life and service. It 
is not aware of its own righteousness. In 
Christ’s picture of the judgment the right- 
eous exclaim in amazement: “ When saw 
we thee an hungered?” They have not 
ministered for an object ; they are not even 
conscious of their ministry. But the spirit 
of love so permeates and possesses them 
that they go through life serving Jesus un- 
awares. The best man knows not his own 
goodness. He is noble and helpful because 
it is his new nature to be-so; he cannot 
help it any more than the sun can help 
diffusing light or the flowers fragrance. 


“WHEN 


AN OLD STORY RE-TOLD. 


A chaplain came upon a soldier lying 
wounded on a battle field, and seeing the 
end was near, said:—‘“Would you like me 
to read you something from the Bible?” 


But all the wounded soldier could 
answer was. “I’m. so” thirsty! I would 
rather have a drink of water.” 

The chaplain quickly fetched him some 


water, and then, when the soldier asked 
for something under his head, he took off 


his own overcoat and rolled it up to make 
a pillow. 
“Tf ‘IT only «had something ‘over me!” 


moaned the soldier. “I am so cold!” 

In a moment the chaplain had taken off 
his under coat to cover the sufferer, and 
as he was doing so the dying man looked 
up in his face and said: 

‘Tf there is anything in your book which 
makes a man do for another what you 
have done for me, let me hear it.” 
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CONVERTED THROUGH A SPARROW. 


Mr. Thomas Payne, the evangelist, re- 
lated the following incident recently: — 

“In a London slum there lived a work- 
ing man, his wife, and four children all 
wretched and miserable through drink. 
In wandering about one day, the drunken 
wife saw a Sparrow pick up a crumb and 
carry it to her young. 

The poor woman turned pale, trembled, 
and burst into tears. The day of repen- 
tance had come to her, ‘O,’ she exclaimed, 
‘that Sparrow feeds her young while I 
neglect my little ones! And what for? 
Drink—nothing but drink!’ 

“Under a sense of guilt and shame, she 
wrung her hands, while tears continued 
to flow down her cheeks, Presently she 
made her way home, and throwing her- 
Self upon her knees, she cried unto God in 
her distress and He sent the message 
of forgiveness to her soul. 

Then her face wore a new beauty, and 
her husband and family looked wonder- 
ingly upon her. She kissed them all one 
by one, and told them how she had be- 
come a changed woman. The husband, 
under his wife’s influence, afterwards e- 
came a true Christian, and a happy home 


with comfort and peace and plenty, soon 
followed.” 
SATAN- AS AN “ANGEL OF ' LIGHT.” 


There is a kind of lizard which lives in 
the sandy deserts of Arabia. Its body is 
so like sand that it cannot be distinguish- 
ed from it at a little distance: but it nas 
on each side of its mouth a fold of skin of 
a very light crimson colour, which the 
ereature can blow out into the form of a 
round blossom, and in this state it looks 
exactly like a little red flower which grows 
abundantly in the sands, 

Insects are attracted to this curious 
object, mistaking it for a real flower that 
has honey in it for them, and they ap- 
proach the mouth of the lizard without 
fear, when they are immédiately snapped 
up. 

There is also an insect common in India 
which feeds upon other insects, and in 
order to catch them puts on, like the lizard 
I have described, thé appearance of the 
flower of an orchid. Its legs are made 
flatter and breader than those of any 
other insect: they are coloured a beautiful 
pink hue. and they ray out from the body 
of the insect exactly like the petals of a 
beautiful flower. 

Insects are deceived by this wonderful 
likeness to the blossoms which they fre- 
quent for the sake of their honey, and 
they come here without suspicion and are 
immediately caught by their treacherous 
foe, 

Now, this is the way in which my text 
tells us that Satan deceives those whom 
he wishes to tempt to their ruin —Selected. 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


“T would the precious time redeem, 
And longer live for this_ alone, 
To spend and to be spent for them 
Who have not yet my Saviour known; 
Fully on these my mission prove, 
And only breathe to breathe Thy love. 
“Enlarge, inflame, and fill my heart 
With boundless charity divine! 
So shall I all my strength exert, 
And love them with a zeal like Thiue; 
And lead them to Thy open side, 
The sheep for whom their Shepherd died.” 


ee 
HOW “ABIDE. WITH ME” CAME TO 
BE WRITTEN. — 
Henry Francis lLyte, author of that 


matchless -composition, “Abide with Me,” 
for twenty years was a sufferer from con- 
sumption. During this time he was the 
minister over a “parish eomposed largely 
of fisher-folk in a coast town of England. 
Me laboured faithfully, yet he always 
longed to do something that would hare 
an influence for the good of Pye 
after his death. 

The story of how this desire came to be 
furfilled through writing “Abide with Me” 
is related in the February ‘“Delineator,”’ in 
an interesting paper by Alian Sutherland, 
giving the history and romance of the 
famous hymn. 

“In autumn of 1847 his physicians in- 
formed Mr. Lyte that it would be necessary 
for him to relinquish his work and spend 
the winter in Italy, When the last Sab- 
bath of his stay in Hngland (September 
sth, 1847) arrived, he determined to 
preach once more to his little flock, and 
to celebrate with them the Lord’s Supper. 

“In spite of the protest of friends, he 
earried out his intentions; although scarce- 
ly able to stand in the chancel. In words 
of melting tenderness he pleaded with 
his people to live holy lives, and when he 
took his leave of them there was searceiy 
a dry eye in the church. 

“The day had been well-nigh perfect, and 
in the late afternoon, recovering somewnrat 
from the strain of ithe service in the 
church, he walked slowly and feebly down 
the terraced walk to the water he loved 
so well and which he was about to leave 
forever. 

“The spell of the hour was upon the 
minister. While the bright sunset colours 
faded into the sober grays of twilight, he 
slowly made his way back to the house 
in prayerful silence and went to his room. 

“When he rejoined his family a little later 
he bore in his hand the words that were 
destined to move thousands, His prayer 
had been answered. His last evening in 
his old home had produced that which wyill 


be a blessing so long aS the heart turns to— 


its Maker for help in times of need.” 


: 


ya LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


A TRUE STorRY, 


a Little Corinne Homer and her mother 
m were speeding westward on their way to 
_ the Golden Gate. Chinese in San Franciseo 
were practicing gospel truths Mrs. Homer 
had taught them; country girls, far astray 
had heard the Master’s voice when syin- 
_ bathy touched their wayward lives. This 
- little woman, delicate in health, but strong 
in purpose, had left her home, the dearest 
spot on earth, to save sin- crushed souls; 
for she was a city missionary doing the 


work of a foreign missionary in her own 
land, 


The train had been rushing at express 
' speed through Nevada when it Suddenly 
_ came te a standstill. Someone had flagga 
r it. Every seat in the smoking car was 
‘taken. Two men were seen on the plat- 
form holding by brute force a hand-cuffed 
prisoner, The men were heavily armed. 
_ the bravest traveler shrank back as the 
- criminal was roughly thrust into the ear 
- in which Corinne and her mother were 
. seated. The whistle blew: the train rush- 
ed on; scarcely an eye dared turn toward 
: _ the desperado. 

e Corinne was frightened and clung to her 
Be terrou: The long journey had made her 
_ hervous. Mrs. Homer had never seen, 
even in her prison work, so depraved a 
face. She wondered if there had not been 
a time in the man’s life when a single 
x effort on his part might not have put him 
_ in accord with the world into which he had 
been born. 
3g “Daughter,” she said, turning to Corinne 
: With a sudden smile, ‘the door of the 
Bea is -always ajar. Christ has 
opened it. There is nothing to fear. That 
wretched man has a heart, a broken heart: 
: — Bp haps he does not know it.” 

Corinne turned and looked at him, 
ey Teiatige features were firmly set, 
mo glared. 

“Do you love him. asked the child simply. 
- Mrs. Homer did not answer, but Corinne 

_ knew she did, 

The next minute Corinne was running 
through the car. She flew along as gaily 
asa butterfly in a meadow. Suddenly she 

stopped beside the criminal and looked up 
~ into his face. The sumbeams slanting 

through the car jllumined her silken curls. 
There was a strange expression in her eyes 
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' such as children sometimes have when love 
draws near. She did not hesitate a moment 
but jumped-into the man’s lap, her small 
hand gently laid on the lapel of his rough 
coat, her beautiful face upturned with a 
child’s fearlessness, 


The man turned ashen pale. 

“I love you,” lisped the child, and she 
was gone, He could not hold her, ‘is 
wrists were shackled. 

A tear glistened in his eye. The first 
tear he had shed in forty years, forty 
years of crime. For an instant only he 
had seen his own little Dorothy and heard 
her sweet voice. How often in early man- 
hood his darling had sprung to his knee 
and whispered the very words this child 
had spoken. His record was clean then— 
but now! Could it be that there was still 
any love in the wniverse for him? His 
sweet little Dorothy had knelt at his side. 
and lisped her prayer that God would bless 


her Papa, He heard her praying now. 
Forty years since she had left him, WHarth 
could not hold so pure a child. 

The man hung his head. 

His little flaxen-haired comforter was 
back again. Her mother had slipped into 
her hand a Testament and told her to give 


itto her new friend, This time Corinne 
simply stood beside his knee, but when she 
raised her eyes he saw once more his 
Dorothy, 


The man’s whole blackened life passed 
in instant review. He was conscious that 
light from heaven in the form of a little 
child had once shone upon him. Would 
it leave him now? He had deserved the 
gallows and received penal servitude for 
life. Would God be more merciful than 
man? His heart broke through its hard- 
ened walls and answered, “Yes.” 


The stricken criminal felt something in 
his hand. He grasped it, but could not 
open it; his hands were shackled. But nis 
heart that moment was unshackled. Each 
noble imnulse which he had stifled from 
early marhood that instant awakened. The 
man caught a glimpse of God. 


And God had a mission for even this 
man.’ By his influence the doors of San 
Quentin penitentiary in California were 
opened fer the first time to Christian 
workers. His personal work has also been 
creat Manv a sin-laden soul has cast his 
burden at the feet .of the cross because 
little Corinne Homer said, “I love you.-- 
Womans Missionary Friend. 
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THE CLOSED DOOR. 


Mamma’s gone away,’ said a childish 
voice. It was_a dirty door, tight shut in 
a dirty, dark hall, fifth fioor of a big téne- 
ment house. The deaconess had _ gained 
eaSy admittance at the other doors in the 
hall, but at this one it was only after re- 
peated knockings that this response came. 

“Well, open the door and let:me come in 
and see you.” said the deaconess. 

wh Can't - it's" docked,’ ’ 


“And you are allalone in there?” “Yes.” 
“Aren’t you lonely?” 
No reply, but listening carefully the 


deaconess heard the sound of crying. 
“When will your mamma come home?” 
“T_ don’t know,” in a pitiful voice,” 
“Where has she gone?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Well, good-bye, little one. 
again and see you some time.” 
This conversation, at least in substance. 
Was repeated several times, as on different 


I’ll come 


days the deaconess tried to get into that 
room. Finally, the neighbours gave her 
light. 


“Yes, miss,” they said, “it’s a shame how 
that young ’un is shut up there day after 
day. His mother is no good. Off on a 
bum. Oftentimes she don’t come home all 
night long. The little one’ll starve to 
death some day. We ean’t do nuthin’ for 
him, you see, for the door is always lock- 
ed. An’ he don’t never cry aloud like our 
voung ’uns.” 

“What shall I do?” said the deaconess 
finally, to her superintendent. “T really 
believe the child is being slowly starved to 
death.” 

“Go to the Humane Society,” ‘was 
answer. And so promptly was. the 
acted upon that the very next day the 
locked door was forced open by an officer 
whom the deaconess had guided to the spot. 

“rhe room;, 4vas.<trishtful.. said =the 
deaconess, in telling the story, “‘worse than 
a wild beast’s den. Rags, dishes, broken 
furniture. some old straw from a_ broken 
mattress—and in the midst of all that 
a little, pale-faced, wild-eyed, haggard child. 
He stared ‘at us like a hunted animal 
through his straggling hair. His poor little 
body was covered with sores brought on by 
filth and starvation. I offered him a bun, 
and’’—the deaconess choked; “I am such a 
baby.” she said apologetically. “I can see 
starving men and women and keep’ quite 
calm, but the starving children break me 
all up. 

But let me tell you the rest. We took th? 
little fellow to the orphanage, and in a few 
weeks you positively wouldn’t have known 


the 


the laughing, hearty boy for the same 
ehjld. And that’s not.the best of it. -.We 
watched the room for the mother that 
night, and when she came home-we dealt - 


with her pretty severely abent her child. 


reply — 
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and it’s only Tuesday 


But, poor thing she wasn’t to blame—not. 
then. She was just aS much a maniac as 
if she were at Kanakee. But there was a 
little spark of mother love left and: -we 
worked on that. And to-day—well, you've 
noticed our washerwoman, Tillie? She’s 
the very woman. Perfectly sober ever 
since ~she was converted, three -years. 
ago. Yes, Robbie is with her again—just 
promoted to the fourth grade in school.” 

Deaconess work doesn’t pay? Think what 
that one saved home, those two saved souls. 
are worth.—Word and Work. 


THORD’S HORSE-SHOE LUCK. 


It was a warm, sultry ~morning during 
the early part of July. There was hardly 
a breath stirring; it seemed too hot even 


for nature to exert itself unduly. 

“It’s what we must expect; it’s time for 
Such weather,’ and Gilbert Packard stood: 
on the small veranda fanning himself a 
minute with his broken-brimmed straw 
hat before going in to breakfast. He had 
just come from the blacksmith shop, a 
hundred yards from the house, where he 
had been mending a small link chain over 
the glowing forge. 

“Shall I have to stay in the shop to-day. 
father? It’s going to be awfully--hor™%, 
Thord rested on the uneven stone steps a 
pail of water he had 
the well: . “You: are’ going - away, 
*'twould be a good chance for me to walk. 
over to Baxter to see Mr. Cunningham.” 

He watched his father expectantly. 

“That's all the more reason why: you 
should stay in the shop,” replied his father: 
deliberately. “And you’re not sure that 
Mr. Cunningham has come to the f[al-. 
mouth: the letter said he’d be there some- 
time the last of the week, or to that effect; 
now. You’d prob- 
ably have your walk over there in the heat 
for nothing, and you'd have to go again 
later on. I guess you'd better keep things 
inoving till I get back. There are those 
horserake teeth you can repair for John- 
son; he’s coming for them day after to- 
MOrrow.” 

“He’s afraid I'll get the place; and he’s 
promised, if I'd stay in the blacksmith 
shop with him till I. was seventeen, he’d 
help me get a job with the Lennox Har- 
vesting Company, and now when the pro- 


just brought. fron), _ 
anh. 
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prietor of the big establishment is so near ~~ 


he’ll not even let me go to inquire. 

Thord took up the pail of~ water ~and 
carried it to the kitchen. Then as he hung 
his cap on a peg above the sink, “I can 
go anvhow.”’ 

From a child Thord Packard had “taken 
to tools.’ Before he could walk, his 
father had carried him to the shop. and 
there he had sat for hours, contented with 
sucn as were given him to play with. 
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“He was born—not to the purple,’ his 
mother jokingly declared, “but to a leather 
apron!” # 

- As he grew older, however, he cared less 
for the leather apron and horseshoeing, 
and more for intricate machinery. 

“Stay with me till you can use _ tools 
skilfully, and can do something well, and 
you at Lennox. 
John Billings is in the company’s employ. 
and through his influence I haven’t a doubt 


~but that Mr. Cunningham will give you a 


place. Billings is an old friend; we were 
chums when we were boys.” 

Two maxims had been in the Packard 
family for generations: “Learn to do 
something well;” and, “Stick to that till 
something better turns up.’ These  prin- 
ciples formed part of the legacy the sturdy, 
honest Packard fathers were sure to leave 
their sons; they were never lost sight of. 
Thord had been impressed with them, as 
had his father and grandfather before him. 

One thing he could do as well, if not 


better than Gilbert Packard, and that was 
to shoe a horse. 


Asa general thing. the 
people on the farms around preferred 
Thord, young as he was, especially if 


they’d a skittish colt to be shod. 

Harly in the spring, Gilbert Packard 
had written John Billings regarding a 
Situation for Thord. It was not till the 
last week in June that he received a reply, 
and the letter was far less satisfactory 
than he had hoped. 

“Mr. Cunningham will be in Baxter about 
I have spoken to him of your son, 
and he evinces some interest in the young 
man. He is very critical; demands much 
of whom he employs. I would advjse 
Thord to meet Mr. Cunningham while he’s 
at the Falmouth; the man himself you 
know, if deserving, is his own best recom- 
mendation.”’ 

Thord had been anxious to comply with 
the suggestion from the first. And now 
that his father was obliged to be away, he 
thought it his opportunity; the shop might 
be closed, and it was so hot to work! 

“Do the best you can on that job for 
Johnson; he’s very particular as to how it’s 
done,” cautioned Mr. Packard, on driving 
out of the yard. 

“Yes sir,” replied Thord. 
 “Ttll not take all the forenoon to do 
this,” he thought, an hour later, standing 
over the anvil, “and then there’ll be time 
to go to Baxter. Ten to one I’ll get a 
chance to ride; so many people on _ the 
road nowadays. Father will have no cause 
to complain; I’m going to do what he told 
me to!” ’ 

By eleven o’clock the horserake teeth 
were finished. “Johnson can’t find any 
fault with that job.” critically examining 
his work. “Father ‘couldn’t do it better.” 

Thord stepped to the door for a breath 
of air; a breeze outside was stirring. 
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“My! that feels good!” He hastily 
glanced up at the sun. “I'll have plenty 
of time to get there and back before night 
if I hurry. He oughtn’t to care; and Mr: 
Cunningham might happen to be there.” 

Thord closed the door and turned the key 
in the padlock. He hesitated; he couldn't 
tell why. 

“There’s nothing else to do, and if any- 
one comes, he can wait. We'll be here_to- 
morrow.” 

He hurried up the path to the house. 

“Can I have just a bite, mother? 1 don’t 
care for much.” 

“Hungry early, aren't you, 
smiled Mrs.. Packard, rising 
her hands on the roller towel. “Don’t let 
your lunch spoil your dinner; ’m_= going 
to have something you like to-day.” 

“1”__eonfusedly. 

Thord took the pie and 


Thord?”’ 
and wiping 


cheese to the 


veranda. Somehow he no _ longer felt 
hungry. 
“Wather expects me to keep that shop 


open. I’ve never disobeyed him. Suppose 
Mr. Cunningham should ask me’— He 
moved uneasily. ‘“‘A man’s his own best 


recommendation.’ ”’ 
Thord took the key -and slowly went 
back to the shop.’ A breeze blew the 


door back a trifle wider. 

‘My! that’s a swell rig,’ as a span of 
coal black horses with silver-mounted 
harness turned the corner into the Baxter 
road. ‘“But—why, one’s awfully lame!” 

“This a blacksmith’s shop?” The driver 
in a business suit stopped the _team in 
front of where Thord was Standing. 

MV ESP iGite) 

“Something’s the matter with one of the 
forefeet of this horse,” pointing with his 
whip to the one whose lameness Thord had 
noticed. 

Thord took up the horse’s 
amined it. 

“Tt’s a nail,’ he answered quickly. 

The gentleman critically followed 
Thord’s movements, watching carefully 
every detail of the shoeing. 

“There, I think he’ll go all right now; of 
course he’ll be a little lame at first,” and 
he led the horse back to the carriage. 

Two days later Thord Packard drove over 
to Baxter to see Mr. Cunningham. 

“Why. good morning!” exclaimed Mr. 
Cunningham genially. It was the gentle- 
man whose horse Thord had so recently 
shod. “I’m glad to see you; the horse 
got along tiptop; isn’t a particle lame!” 

Thord was almost too surprised to make 
known his errand. 

“And you are Packard—Thord Packard!”’ 


foot and ex- 


It was Mr. Cunningham’s turn to be sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, sir; and I’m very anxious for a 
place’ — 


“My boy, there’s a place waiting for you 
—any time you come to Lennox.—Fr. 
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MAKE YOUR CHOICE THIS DAY. 
By Rev. E. E, BRAITHWAITE, 


Napoleon intended to begin the battle of 
Waterloo at six o’clock in the morning of 
that memorable June day in the year 1815, 
But a great deluge of rain caused a delay 
till noon, This gave time for Blucher to 
come up with reinforcements and saved 
the day for Wellington, Napoleon lost 
the battle of Waterloo by an unavoidadle 
delay; and many lose the battle of life by 
an avoidable delay. 


A college student was once urged to give 
his life to Christ, but he answered, “There is 
time enough yet.” In a single week from 
that time disease had seized upon hin, 
and in another. week his heart-broken 
mother was weeping over his grave, 

A young man who was in the full vigour 
of youth and health was trusting to the 
thought that there was “trme enough yet.” 
when he was dashed from a flying vehice 
and carried to a neighbouring house in- 
sensible. When he came to himself. ais 
first words, addressed to the physician 
who had been hastily summoned, were, 
“Sir! Must I die? Deceive me not! Must 
I die?’ The firm tone and the desperate 
look demanded an honest answer and it 
Was given. He was told that he could aot 
live more than a single hour, 


Then, as he realized the awful fact, he 
cried out in deep anguish: ‘‘Must I then go 
into eternity. in an hour, appear before 
my God and Judge in a single hour! God 
knows I have made no preparation for 
this. I have trusted to the future, What 
shall I do—what shall I do to be saved?” 
He was told that he must repent and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, “But 
how shall I repent, and how shall I 
believe?” he again cries out, almost in 
distraction, 


But there is no time for explanation. 
The whole work of life must be crowded 
into one hour, and then his voice shall b2 
hushed in death and his soul shall have 
passed into eternity. How fearless we 
often are in the midst of life! But how 
few can maintain that same fearlessness 
when face to face with eternity! “Now is 
the accepted time.” When is the more con- 
venient season? Perhaps, as with Felix, 
never, 

That was a touching scene where an oid 
gentleman called his sons around him when 
on his death bed and gave them the following 
relation that corresponds to the experience 
that many have: “When I was a youth 
the Spirit strove with me and seemed to 
say, ‘Seek religion now,’ but Satan suggest- 
ed the necessity of waiting till I grew up, 
because it was incompatible with youthful 
amusement; so I resolved I would wait till 
I grew up to be a man. 
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-“T did so, and was then reminded of my 
promise to seek religion; but Satan again 
advised me to wait till middle age, for busi- 
ness and a young family demanded all my 
attention, ‘Yes, I said, ‘I will do so; I 
will wait till middle age.’ 


“I did so; my serious impressions left me  ~ 


for some years, They were again renewed; 
conscience reminded me of my promis¢; 
the Spirit said ‘Seek religion now; but 
then I had less time than. ever. 
advised my waiting until I was old; then 
my children would be settled in business, 
and I should have nothing else to do; I 
could then give an undivided attention to 
its 

‘TI listened to his suggestion, and _ the 
Spirit ceased to strive with me. I have 
lived to be old, but now I have no desire 
as formerly to attend to the concerns ef 
my soul; my heart is hardened. I have re- 


sisted and quenched the Spirit; now there ~ 
Already I feel a hell within, 


is no hope, 
the beginning of an eternal misery, I fee 
the gnawings of that worm that never 
dies. Take warning from my miserable 
end; seek religion now; let nothing tempt 
you to put off this important concern,” 

How easily we are deceived by the great 
deceiver of souls! Another year ‘has 
started on its way. Many of you have 
been expecting for years to give your- 


selves to God, At any rate you would not. 


allow 1904 to come before you_did this. 


But as yet you have not done it, and the — 


days and weeks of 1904 are ending. If 
is still one spark of desire for a 
holier life, let that be fanned into a bright 
flame by immediately acting upon the 
suggestion of the Holy Spirit. 

A parent who has a large family and 


who never belonged to a church till join-~ 


ing this church two years ago, said to ne 
the other day: “I have never been #0 
happy as since I joined the church and 
became interested in its work.” Many of 
us might bring joy and gladness into our 
hearts and our homes by a similar step. 
God’s blessing is coming to many, Will 
you be passed by? Who will say, even to- 


day, “Whatever others may do, as for ne 


I will serve the Lord?” Whowill go a- 
step further and say now: “By God’s grace, 
as for me and my house, we will serve. the 
Lord.’—Treasury. 


If I can only place a little brick in the 
pavement of the Lord’s pathway I will 


place it there, that coming generations may — 


walk theredn to the heavenly city.—Phillips 


Brooks. ; 


No one can ask honestly or hopefully to 
be delivered from temptation unless he has 
himself honestly and firmly determined to 
do the best he can to keep out of it.— 


Ruskin, | x 


Satan _ 
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s SMILING HIS WA-. 


The time had been long and weary since 
Stanley Miller had received his accident. 
For many weeks it seemed that he could 
hardly live, or, if he did, that he must re- 
‘main a cripple, but at last there was hope, 
indeed, almost certainty, that sometime he 
might be well, 


Oh what pathetic patience children have 
under suffering that would daunt men! 
And Stanley had scarcely murmured, only 
as his head cleared and his eyes brightened 
the blank brick wall of the next house, 
which was all he could see from his bed- 
room window, became very tiresome. 


At last his mother, so tender in love and 
Sympathy, moved his bed into her little 
parlor and placed it by a window. 

- .Oh how good the street looked to the 
boy! His heart seemed to fill and glow 
with love for every person, and even the 
horses and dogs that passed his window. 


f: “But, mamma,’’ he said after a time “the 
- people can see me, too ; and they turn and 
= look so sorry for me. I don’t want to 
make folks feel bad, mamma! ”’ 
“My dear, they can’t help feeling sorry 
- for a boy who has to be shut in from all 
the bright summer weather; but if they 
~ gee that you look cheerful and smiling, that 
will make them glad again. You have been 
so good and patient all along, dearie, that 
it has made the trouble easier for us all.’’ 


And so the passers-by who looked in the 
window of the little house in Dean Street 
“saw the smiling face of a child who lay 
bolstered up on his pillows ; and soon many 
of them gave him an answering smile and 
nod. ‘I’m getting to know the “folks,” said 
Stanley, after a while. 

The Millers had only moved to that street 
--a few months before, and had made but 
- few acquaintances. i} of 
x “T know just what time the regular ones 
= go by, mamma. It’s-fun to watch for ’em, 
» an’ they most always smile at me.’ 

: At last, when the days grew warm enough 
— for the sash to be raised, one and another 

would stop outside for a word or so, and 
gifts of fruit and flowers and picture papers 
were passed inside. 

The children came and talked to the in- 

yalid and lent him their toys and: books ; 
— and the hurdy-gurdy men played their most 
rollicking tunes for his pleasute. 
Stanley never dreamed that his smiling 
- face was a real help to others; but one 
- tnorning a carpenter said to a comrade : 
: *“T used to go grumbling to my work on 
account of being a little lame with rhbeu- 
 matiz, but since I’ve seen him a-layin’ there 
so cheerful I’ve been ashamed of myself, 
_and am thankful that I’m able to walk an’ 
do my day’s work. The little chap’s been 
a real blessin’ to me!” 
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When at last the bed was taken away 


‘and the boy could sit on the steps or go a 


little way up and down the street, he found 
that he had smiled his way into hundreds 
of loving hearts—Hmma A, Lente. 


THH OLD SKIPPER’S SERMON. 


A skipper who had lost his position on 
a fishing boat because he would not fish 
on Sunday was placed in charge of a small 
Smack hired by a few benevolent men in 
London, who charged him to catch more 
fish in six days than other men in seven, 
and to preach the Gospel as,he went. Dr. 
Grenfell, the missionary to “the Labrador 
fishermen, told the story on his recent 
visit to Boston. 


When he arrived at the fishing grounds 
he was boarded by the skippers of four 
other vessels, one of them being the “‘ad- 
miral” of the fishing fleet, wuo knew tue 
character of his new enterprise, and came 
prepared to despise it. 

“Not this ’ere cant but more whiskey is 
what we wants,” they said. 

The skipper of the mission ship had been 
sent on a hard enterprise. He believed 
himself able to catch more fish in six days 
than other skippers in seven, but~the 
matter of preaching was what appalled 
him. However, he prepared to carry out 
the agreement and to lose no time, but 
preach to these his first visitors. 

There was no grog. on board, but the 
best pot of tea the old man could brew was 
hot in the cozy cabin, and four warm 
mufflers were laid out. These the skipper 
handed to his visitors. “Look yere,”’ he 
said, and this was the introduction to his 
sermon, ‘ido y’ see them ’ere mufflers?” 


They saw them, felt them, and knew 
they were warm and good. 


“What do they cost, Bill?” 
admiral. 


asked the 


“I'll give ’em to ye on one condition,” 
Said the preacher, progressing with his 
sermon. 

“What’s that?” asked the admiral, 
cautiously. 


“That you'll admit there’s love in ’em; 
for the Jadies as knit ’em must ’ave loved 
ye, though ye never seed ’em.” 

“That's right.” assented the 

“Well, then, take ’em. There they 
and so the sermon concluded. 

The four men wrapped themselves in the 
mufflers and spoke their thanks. But as 
they were leaving Bill added his benedic- 
tion: 

“Ow much more must Jesus ’ave loved 
yer, when ’e gave ‘’imself for yer!” 

Dr. Grenfell adds that this proved a 
most effective sermon, for three men out 
of the four resolved to return that love. 
The admiral “became an effective mission- 
ary among his admiring followers,” and 
the skipper more than made his seven 
days’ work in six, and preached his ser- 
mon many times.—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE BROWN TOWEL. 


“One who has nothing can give nothing,” 
said Mrs. Sayers, the sexton’s wife, as the 
ladies of the sewing society were busily 
engaged packing the contents of a large 
box, destined for a Western missionary. 

“A person who has nothing to give must 
be poor, indeed,” said Mrs. L. as she de- 
posited a pair of warm blankets in the al- 
ready well-filled box. 

Mrs. Sayers looked at the 
speaker with a glance which seemed to 
say, “You who never have known self- 
denial, canngt feel for me,” and remarked, 
“You surely think one can be too poor to 
give?” 

“T once thought so, but have learned 
from experience, that no better invest- 
ment can be made, even from the depths 
of poverty, than lending to the Lord.” 


last-named 


Seeing the ladies listening attentively to- 


the conversation, Mrs. L. continued, “‘Per- 
haps, as our work is finished, I can do no 
better than to give you my experience on 
the subject. It may be the means of show- 
ing you that God will reward the cheerful 
giver. 

“During the first twenty-eight years of 
my life, I was surrounded with wealth; 
and not until I had been married for nine 
years did I know a want which money 
could satisfy or feel the- necessity of. ex- 
ertion. Reverses came with fearful sud- 
denness, and before I had recovered from 
the blow, I found myself the wife of a 
poor man, with five little children depend- 
ent upon our exertions. 


“From that hour I lost all thought of 
anything but the care of my family. Late 
hours and hard work were my portion, 
and to my unskilled hands it seemed at 
first a bitter lot. My husband strove anx- 
iously to gain a subsistence, and barely 
succeeded. We changed our place of resi- 
dence several times, hoping to do better, 
but without improvement. 

“Everything seemed against us. Our 
well-stocked wardrobe had become _ so 
exhausted that I felt justified in absent- 
ing myself from the house of God with 
my children for want of suitable apparel. 
While in this low condition, I went to 
church one evening, where my _ poverty- 
stricken. appearance would escape notice, 
and took my seat near the door. An agent 


from the West preached, and begged con- 
tributions to the Home Missionary cause. 


His appeal brought tears to my eyes, and 
painfully reminded me of my past days of 
prosperity, when I could give of my abun- 
dance to all who called upon me. It never 
entered my mind.that the appeal for as- 
sistance in any way concerned me, with 
my poor children banished from the house 
of God by poverty, while I could only ven- 
ture out under the friendly protection of 
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darkness. I left the church more submis- 
sive to my lot, with a prayer in my heart 
that those whose consciences had been ad- 
dressed might respond. I tried in vain 
to sleep that night. The words of the text, 
‘Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken _ to- 
gether, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom,’ seemed continually 
sounding in my ears. The eloquent en- 
treaty of the speaker to all, however poor, 
to give a mite to the Lord, and receive the 
promised blessing, seemed addressed _ to 
me. I rose early the next morning~ and 
looked over all my worldly goods in 
Search of something worth bestowing, but 
in vain; the promised blessing seemed be- 
yond my reach. 


“Hearing that the ladies of the church 
had filled a box for the missionary’s fam- 
ily, I made one more effort to spare some- 
thing. All was poor and _ threadbare. 
What should I do? At last I thought of 
my towels. I had six, of coarse brown 
linen, but little worn. They seemed a 
scanty supply for a family of seven; and 
yet I took one from the number, and put- 
ting it in my pocket, hastehed to the house 


where the box was kept and _ quietly 
slipped it in. 

“I returned home with a light heart, 
feeling that my Saviour’s eye had seen 


my sacrifice, and would bless my effort to 
do right. 

“Irom that day success attended all 
husband’s efforts in business. In a few 
months our means inereased so that we 
were able to attend church and send our 
children to Sunday School, and before ten. 
years had passed our former prosperity 
had returned fourfold. ‘Good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, “had been given us. 


“It may seem superstition to you. my 
dear friends, but we date all our success — 
in life to God’s’' blessing, following that 
humble gift of deep poverty. 

“Wonder not that from that day I deem 
few too poor to give, and that I am a firm 
believer in God’s promise that He _ will 
repay with interest, even in this life, all 
we lend to. Him.” 


Glances of deep 


my 


interest, unmixed with 
envy, were cast from the windows at 
Mrs. L., as after bidding the ladies adieu, 
she stepped ‘into her luxurious. carriage. : 

Her consistent benevolence had proved . 
to all that in her prosperity she still re-— 


tained the same Christian spirit which, in — 


her days of poverty, had led to the  be- 
stowal of the brown towel. a 
“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Sayers. “if we 


all had such a self-denying spirit we might ~ 
fill another box at once. I’ll never again — 
think that I am too poor to sive: irene 
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string So you will not fall.” 


THE APRON-STRING, 


Once upon a time a boy piayed about 


~ the house, running by his mother’s side; 


and as he was little his mother tied him 
to the string of her apron. 

“Now,” she said, “when you stumble. 
you can puil yourself up by the apron- 
The boy did 


that and all went well, and the mother 


. Sang at her work. By and by the boy 


grew so tall that his head came above the 
window-sill; and looking through the win- 


dow he saw far away green trees wavi2zg, 


in the 
of 


and a flowing river that flashed 
sun, and rising above all, blue peaks 
mountains. 

“Oh, mother,” he said “untie the apron 
string and let me go!” 

But the mother said, “Not yet, my child! 
Only yesterday you stumbled, and would 


‘have fallen but for the apron-string. 
Wait yet a little till you are stronger.” 


blue mountains 


So the boy waited and all went as be- 
fore; and the mother sang at her work.. 
But one day the boy found the door of 


the house standing open, for it was spring 


weather; and he stood on the threshold 
and looked across the valley, and saw the 
green trees waving, and the swift flowing 
river with the sun flashing on it, and the 
rising beyond; and this 
time he heard a yoice of the river call- 
ing, and it said “Come!” 

Then the boy started forward, and as he 
started, the string of the apron broke. 


“Oh, how weak my mother’s aproa- 
string is!” cried the boy and he‘ran ont 
into the world, with the broken string 


hanging beside him. 


The mother gathered up the others, end 


of the string and put it in her bosom, ,and 


went about her work again; but. she @ang 
no more. * 
The boy ran on and on, rejoicing in 
freedom, and in the fresh air and 
morning sun, He crossed the valley, aud 
began to climb the foothills among which 


the river flowed swiftly, among rocks and 
ciffs. 
again it was steep and craggy, but always 


Now it was easy climbing, 1nd 
he ‘ooked upward at the blue peaks fpe- 
yond, and always the voice of the river 
was in his ears, Saying “Come!” 

By and by he came to the brink of a 


precipice, over which the river dashed in 


a cataract, foaming and flashing, and send- 
ing up clouds of silver spray. The spray 
‘filled ‘his eyes, so that he did not see his 


footing clearly; he grew dizzy, stumbled, 
and fell, But as he fell, something above 
bim caught on a point of rock at the pre- 


‘eipice edge, and theld him, so that he hung 


dangling over the abyss; and when he put 


‘up his hand to see what held him, he. 


found it was the broken string of the 
apron, which still hung by his side. 


“Ob, how strong my mother’s apron- 
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String is!” said the boy; and he drew him- 


Self up by it, and stood firm on his feat, 


and went on climbing toward the blue 
peaks of the mountains.—Laura H. Richards, 


PROMPTNESS. 


A manufacturer was about to establish 
an agency in London, He had in his 
employ two young men whom he regard- 
ed highly, and both of whom he would 
like to advance to the coveted position.. 

As it could go to only one, he watched 
the men closely for some time, while try- 
ing to decide which * he should send to 
represent his interest in the English capi- 
tal, One cf the young men was an jn- 
dustrious plodder, always on time to the 
minuie, 

The other was a much more brilliant 
fellow, who did his work well and easily, 


made friends readily, and was _ univer- 
sally popular: but he had the -serious 
defects of making promises carelessly, 


forgetting them almost as soon as they 


were made, and of rarely keeping his 
appointments promptly, says a writer in 
“Success.” 

Finally ihe employer invited both of 
these young men to dine with him on a 
certain evening at exactly 7 o’clock. The 


plodder presented himself to the host as rhe 


cleck was striking and they two 1m- 
mediately sat down. to dinner. Five 
minucies later the other guest appeared 
with a laughing apology for being late, 


which he said, was certainly the fault of 
his watch. 

On the following day the London 
appeintment, with a large increase. cf 
Salary, was given io him who had learned 
the business value of promptness.—LH2. 


WHY HE WASN’T PROMOTED. 


He watched the clock. 

He was always grumbling. 

He was always behindhand. 

He asked too many queStions, 

His stock excuse was “I forgot.” 

He wasn’t ready for the next step. 

He did not put his heart in his work, 

He learned nothing from his blunders. 

He chose his friends among his inferiors. 

He was content to be a second rate man. 

He ruined his ability by half doing 
things, 

He never dared to act on his own judg- 
ment. * 

He did not think it worth while to learn 
how. 

He thought it clever to use coarse and 
profane language, 

He imitated the habits of 
could stand more than he could. 

He did not learn that the best part cf 
his salary was not in his pay envelope. 


men who 
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If I WERE A GIRL AGAIN. 


If I were a girl again—If some beniz- 
nant fairy shoud touch me with her 
wand and say, “Be a girl again” anq I 
should feel bursting over me the generous 
impulses, the enthusiasm, the buoyancy, 
the ambition, that belong to sixteen—some 
things I should do, and some Chime se ak 
Should not do, to make me at fifty the 
ee whom now at fifty I skouid like 
Oo be. 


First of all, I should study self-control— 
the control of body.* of speech, of temper; 
a power best learned in youih before the 
current of habit has deepened the channel 
of self-will and impetuosity that seems ‘o 
be cut in every human heart. I should 
count one hundred, like Tattycorum, be- 
fore I would allow myself to utter unkind, 
impulsive words; I should scorn to burst 
into tears because of Some petty correc- 
tion or grievance; I should learn -to sit 
quietly, to close the door gentiy, to waik 
calmly, even when my thoughts were 
boiling within me, 

I should shun, if I were a girl again~the 
tendency to be sensitive and suspicious. 
Because my friend talks to another per- 
soh, or because a group of acquaintances 
seem to be enjoying themselves apart 
from me, I should not fancy myself 
neglected. JI should not construe thoug42t- 
lessness into intentional slights, nor ab- 
straction into indifference. I should say 
oftener to myself, “My friend did not see 
that I was here; she has not heard of wy 
return; she is busy with her music; she is 
tired after her journey. I will trust in 
her friendship, just as I would have her 
trust in mine.” 


If I were a girl-again, I should be more 
careful about my conversation, I should 
beware of slang and gossip, and a tend- 
ency to drop into silence, 


I should avoid sarcasm like the plague, 
remembering that the person who uses it 
shows her sense of her own inferiority. 
Nobody ever had so many enemies as 
Disraeli; and it is to be remembered that 
sarcasm was his most powerful weapon. 
I should practice the art of such gay .¢- 
partee as is free from satire and unkind- 
ness, learning to tell a story well, and to 
dwell upon what is kindly and happy. 


I should be more ready to express iny 
appreciation and thanks for services render- 
ed; be quicker with my praise and tardier 
with -my criticism. I Should cultivate a 
distinct enunciation, enlarge my vocabu- 
lary, and remember Lord Chesterfield’s 
dictum “never to utter one word, even in 
common conversation, that should not he 
the most expressive with which the !an- 
guage could supply him.” 
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APRIL, 

If. 1 were. -a girl again, I-should pe a ou 
better student, I should worry iess over 
ly lessons, and potter less; but I should 
think aS I study, and try to understand 
Statements in one reading rather tham by 
Saying them over and over, like a parrot, eh. 
I should be more thorough, not passing 
to one lesson until I had mastered the 
last; and I should be ashamed of poor a 
Spelling or illegible handwriting or faulty — 
pronunciation, 


I should be more scrupulous about 
making and keeping engagements; J 
should te less daunted by obstacles and 
defeat, and be less, I hope, the slave of 


petty but annoying habits. . 
These things I should do if I were a — 
girl again.—Hxchange. } = 
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GOING “ANYWHERE.” 


“] think a Christian Can go anywhere,” 
said a young woman who was defending : 
her continued attendance at some very ~— 
doubtful places of amusement. 

“Certainly, she can,’ rejoined her friend; 
“but I am reminded of a little’ incident 
which happened last summer, when I 
went with a party of friends to explore a 
coal mine. One of the young women 
appeared dressed in a dainty white gown. a 
When her friends remonstrated with her — 
She appealed to the old miner who was to ~ 
act as guide of the party. me 

“Can’t I wear a white dress down into — 
the mine?” she asked petulantly. : 

“Yes’m,”’ returned the old man, “‘there’s  >+~ 
nothin’ to keep you from wearin‘ a white : 
fro@s down there, but there’ll be consider- 
abie to keep you from wearin’ one back.” 

here is nothing to prevent the Chris- ~~ 
garments when he 
Seeks the fellowship of that which is un-  § — 
clean, but there is a good deal to prevent 
him from wearing white garments after-  ~— 
ward.—The Lookout. Ss 
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A. WORTHY SUBJECT OF STUDY. — 


“The regular, conscientious study of — 
missions will have a transforming in- 
fluence upon the lives of those engaging 4 
in it. The Christians of to-day need some — = 
object great enough to engage all the  — 
powers of their minds and hearts. We a 


find just such an object in the enterprise — 
to make Christ known to *the whole world 
Moreover, there is no subject more elevat- 
ing, more broadening, more deepening, ¥ 
and more quickening than the extension —_ 
of the Kingdom of God among men.”— 
John R. Mott. 
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but I have had cases described to me by. 


those who have. Curiously it is womeu 
only, as far as I have learned, who suffer 
from these attacks. Those possessed _ sit 
heavy and moody, and almost senselessly, 
eating nothing, speaking to no one, rock- 
ing themselves to and fro. 


The treatment in such cases is well 
understood, The native doctor is called in. 
The people know as well as he what must 
be done; but the spell is known to him 
alone, and in the spell lies the power. 


He gets a cheta, an instrument used for 
winnowing, and shdped like the square flat 
lid of a basket, and on this he sprinkles 
the sacred ashes. Then in the name of 


each of the geds that rule the winds from 


the four or eight corners of the earth he 
demands a money gift, and, of course, 
when operations are over, in the name of 
the same gods he pockets the cash. 

If the person be rich, silver coins: must 
be produced; if poor, copper will suffice. 

The coins are put on the four corners of 
the cheita. Next, the image of some god 
(usually Hanaman, the monkey god) is 
drawn upon the ashes. 

When all is ready, the potent spel is 
pronounced, and the ashes thrown over the 
patient. Her inactivity ceases at once. She 
starts up, and rushes at her full pace to 
the outside of the village, followed closely 
by the doctor, carrying a knife, and also, 
probably, by a crowd of excited sheuting 
people. 


Having passed the village boundary, she 
throws herself on the ground, and withoui 
delay the doctor-seizes her by the hair, and 
eries to the demon: “Where art - thou. 
Where art thou? 


“In the stomach!” comes the reply; but 
the voice is the patient’s. 
“Where art thou now?” 


“In the breasts,’ the demon answers. 
“Where now?” “In. the throat.” “Where 
now?” “In the head.’ 


“Wilt thou come up into the hair?” is 
the next demand. “Yes.” “Where art thou 
now?’ “In the top-knot.”’ 

That is all that is wanted. The doctor 
grasps the top-knot and cuts the hair off, 
Then the woman rises and goes home in 
her right mind. 

These are the facts as they have bean 
told me. The reader may draw his dwn 
conclusions. | 

This is but one of numberless instances 
that could be given of the way in whie) 
the fear of demons torments the poor 
ignorant people. Even our _— Christians. 
though they laugh at and admit the folly 
of it all, yet are often unable to rid them- 
selves altogether of the all-surrounding 
dread. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS. 


The Governor-General of the Punjab has 
lately said that missionary Christianity is 
the most. powerful influence in the Punjab, 
greater than that of the greatest Christian 
statesmen that have been given to that 
country. It has lately been urged agaiast 
missienary effort in Japan that there are 
still 30,000,000 raw heathen jn that country. 
Yes, but. there are 10,000,000 who haye 
been transformed by Christianity, and if 
God has any great purpose to serve by the 
triumph of Japan, we are the agents that 
prepared it.—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


PRIESTS IN FRANCE WANT FREEDOM. 


The French priests are showing growing 
independence of Rome’s authority, and 
numters of them are leiying the Roman 
communion. One of the latest to throw 
off the Papal yoke is the Abbe Boisseu, 
and in giving some reasons for abandoning 


the eburch in which he was born he writes ~ 


to his Bishop in the following suggestive 
way : 

“As a child I had a naive belief in the 
Catholic religion. As a youth the object 
of my studies was to become a priest. As 
a Levite, burning with zeal, kneeling at the 


foot of the Cross, in the solitude of my . 


cell, I have often wished to die aS a martyr 
to my faith....The martyrdom has come, 
but under another form. It came in the 
day when study, reflection and experience, 
turning my ideas towards that free exami- 
nation which has been excommunicated by 
infallible dogma, proved to me that the 
Chureh of Rome has withdrawn itself from 
the spirit of Christ, and has become by its 
varyiogs and human doctrines an institution 
which enslaves rather than delivers the 
conscience,’’ : 


This is strong language and shows a deep 


and permanent recoil from Romanism. It 
expresses the feeling of many who, under it, 
lapse into irreligion. Such a reaction is a 
sad commentary upon an_ ecclesiasticism 
which fosters superstition and enslaves the 
conscience. But if some fail into infidelity. 
others turn to Protestantism, and find in it 
the religious freedom as well as the grace 


and hone that their souls long for and see.— 


“The Presbyterian.” 


When Bishop Thorburn went 


man pointed out to him a brick pillar, 


and said:“You might as well try to make 
pillar as ~ 


a Christian out of that brick 
out of one of these people.” 
there are in India about three 
native Christians, and among them 


To-day 
million 


and business men. 


to India “25 
thirty-eight years ago a European gentle- — 


ake 
doctors, lawyers, judges, editors, teachers — 


ap YOR rst ee et 
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EVAN ROBERTS AND THE WELSH 
REVIVAL. 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH, B. A., LONDON, 
EXNGLAND. 


All South Wales is aflame with the spirit 
of a great religious revival. In a few weeks 
the fire of it has run up and down the 
* length of the Garw Valley and the Rhondda, 
and has spread into hundreds of little out- 
lying hamlets where, in steady, deadenirg 
routine, the men work in the black coal pit 
through al] the glorious days that come in 


the wonderful country of mountains .iud 
sunshine and of clear air. 
_ Evan Roberts, a young Lougher lad of 


twenty-six years, has “fired up” the mining 
valleys and dominates the entire revival 
with a power which, as he says earnestly, 
is not from within him, but from above,— 
from tbe Spirit which led him to do what 
he has done. 

Evan Roberts was a union man in the 
colliery, and there came a time whena 
Strike threw him—man-grown now—out cf 
work. He had seen enough of a colliei’s 
life to know how it saps men’s vitality. He 
had made up his mind not ‘to spend all his 
life underground or over coal. And all the 
time the yearning for that touch of the 
divine Hand was upon him, and he came 10 
believe that some day he might preach the 
Gospel, 

One night, when he was upon his knees 
over it, a great light seemed to come to him 
and a new elation and a new peace. That 


realization which he had sought ever since .- 


he had been a mere lad was at last his, and 
with it new inspiration, new joy, new hopes 
and purposes, and his decision was made 
for him almost in an instant. He woald 
preach; he would carry to others this 
message that he had heard and felt. 

It was near the end of his first year at 
‘the smithy, and he started at once to arrange 
the matter of his additional year of Service 
with his uncle, and to plan for his aew 
work, his life-work, that he had found at 
~ last. 

The minister at Lougher arranged for 
Evan Roberts to preach his first sermon one 
Sunday evening, and when that evening 
had come and passed he came to the young 
man and said: ‘“You’re planning to go to 
school, and that is right. But you're a 
preacher now.” epee 

During the next months Evan Roberts 
was at home working at his books, for he 
had some examinations to pass before he 
could enter the school at Newcastle-Emilen. 
He passed his first examinations, and out of 
his slender purse he paid for his first term 
of work at the school. ‘ 

- For a few weeks he took the stereotyped 


- courses which were-mapped out for iim, 


but the feeling came to him with growing 
insistence that there was other work for 


e 


‘him to do, active work, not a few years 


later, but now; not as man willed nor as he 
willed, but as God willed. 


At length, about November 1, almest 
decided, but wavering before the impor- 
tance of such a decision, he heard a sermon 
one Sunday evening, and came from it 
certain that God had called him to lead a 
great revival in Wales. 


He went home to Lougher immediately, 
and opened his first meetings alone and ha- 
fore the doubtful eyes of those who had 
always known him and who wondered at 
his sudden change of plan—this leaving the 
School which he had left them to enter only 
afew weeks before. He could scarcely 
have chosen a more difficult place in which 
to begin a difficult work. 

At the beginning little happened. The 
people who came to his meetings came out 
of friendliness or out of curiosity. Why 
should this young theological student open 
Special meetings all unaided, and why 
should any one go to hear him? 

And those who heard him wondered the 
more, for although he said little that they 
had not heard before, he said everything in 
a way that crowded conviction upon them. 
He told them frankly at the start that he 
had not prepared anything to say, but that 
he would only say what was put into his 
mind by the Holy Spirit. 


Naturally, every one talked about him, and 
although, few at first took him seriously, 
they came to hear him in gradually increas- 
ing numbers. And he seized them with a 
remarkable power that he had never shown 
before, and which he says frankly he had 
never felt before. 

In a few days Lougher shops were closed 
early for the meetings, workmen hurried in 
late in their working clothes, evening meet- 
ings lasted far into the night, the chapel 
was crowded, and the toad outside was 
lined with disappointed but waiting people. 
They came from miles to hear him, and 
went away with old faith revived or new 
faith kindled. 

The papers began to talk of him as “a 
wonderful preacher;” neighbouring churches 
heard of him and asked him to come (o 
them; ministers hurried to hear him, and 
came away mystified at the simple power of 
the young man and with a new impulse in 
their hearts for harder effort. 

That is the way Evan Roberts began the 
Welsh revival, which is slowly stirring the 
whole religious world to action, and which 
has already been the turning point for good 
for many hundreds of lives. ; 

Here is no mystic with some weird 
mystery to draw the morbid instincts of 
men. He is a full-blooded, hearty young 
man, who has worked in the coal mines and 
at the smithy, and. who hammers his un- 
ambitious words home with an inspiriting 
vigour. Here is no dreaming sentimental- 
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ist making a weeping appeal to-the sym- 
pathetic hearts of women and children. He 
is a@ deep-voiced, firm-jawed young man. 
moving men hardened by rough toil. 

Here is no fiery, impassioned orator stir- 
ring people by his rhetoric at night and 
being forgotten, along with his words. 
in the morning. He is a simple, straight- 
forward speaker, who began alone, but who 
already has scores of active helpers, men 
and women, among those the whole course 
of whose lives he has changed. 

Here is no quibbler over dogmas. ‘You 
haven’t any new creed in mind, have you?” 
I asked him one night. “You don’t mean 
to have differences with the present 
churches in that way.?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, in his hearty way, :nd 
with a characteristic wave of the hand. ‘I 
am merely trying to show people the 'ove 
of Jesus Christ as I have experienced it.” 

Here is no pompous prelate condescead- 
ing to advise his congregation concern- 
ing their conduct. He is a frank, sincere 
man, who links his arm in yours, and means 
“prother”’ without saying it. 

Here is no narrow sectarian. An army of 
ministers of all the Nonconformist denomi- 
nations in Wales are working with him, and 
his only desire is for results. 

In one of his meetings, though he has 
spoken entirely in Welsh, you feel the do:ni- 
nant spirit of his teaching. The frankness, 
the downright earnestness, the militant 
sincerity, have given you a feeling that you 
have seldom had in an ordinary chureh 
Service, and through the Spirit of his 
message they are working in the hearts of 
all the people about you. 

And yet those who know the language 
say that he has said nothing that is extra- 
ordinary; that there has been little brilliaucy 
of phrase; that he has talked simply and 
cheerfully of his own experience and has 
asked those who are not Christians to give 
themselves to God. 


Certainly it has all been very quiet. 
There have been no loud rantings nor spec- 
tacular displays nor open appeals to the 
emotions. 


But what is happening? He tramps ap 
and down the aisle, singing with the con- 
gregation, and perhaps leading them with 
inspiriting gestures. 

Now suddenly he has disappeared. In 
the gallery is a powerful-looking man whose 
head is hidden in his arms on the back of 
the seat in front of him. BHyvan Roberts ‘s 
bending over him, helping him like a brother 
to make the right decision. 

A moment later the missioner stands 
straight, his eye flashing with joy, and 
cries out with joyous fervour, and then the 
Swinging, stirring cadences of that greatest 
of Welsh hymns, ‘“Diolch Iddo,’’ which is 
always sung after a conversion, begins and 
grows in volume until they sweep another 
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man upon his feet with an avowal of his 
changed life. 

Evan Roberts is once more before the 
people, and he breaks in upon the singing 
with a few half-spoken, half-whispered 
words. A wave of deep feeling dashes 
aside something of his self-control as he 
begs them to “Come to Him!” Come to 
Him!” and he sinks upon his knees in prayer, 
While one of the girls who has come with 
him sings a simple hymn in English. 

Slowly the congregation has risen out of 
itself, out of its curiosity, out of its in- 


difference. Something has caught it as ia a 
rushing tide, and is bearing it on resist- 
lessly. 


A minister rises as the song ends, and 
declares that, although he has preached the 
Gospel for years, he is now for the first 
time a Christian. 


There are others waiting to follow him 
now, Men and women, some of whom have 
been negative Christians, and some of 
whom have never professed any religion. 


Now it isa man who is known to the com- 
munity chiefly as a drunkard, now it is 
Man whom you heard scoffing outside at the 
meeting and the missioner; now 
woman who trembling whispers a fsw 
inaudible words and sinks back into her 
Seat; now it is a young lad of twenty, who 
has come out of curiosity and will go out 
determined to lead a new, purposeful life. 

Evan Roberts is everywhere—now upon 
his knees beside a man in the last seat by 
the door; now talking in his quiet, trium- 
phant way from half way down the aisle; 
now standing before them all as a burly 
man rises in the gallery, and telling nim 
with closed eyes that he seems to see God 
on high confessing the man, even as the 
man is now confessing his God. 


And always he is dominant, masterfal. 
cheery, quiet, his power growing with his 
tense eagerness and his tremendous earnest- 
ness. 


A cynical, indifferent critic, watching any 
one of these meetings, would be forced to 
admit that the young man is sincere to the 
core; that he descends to no trick of geScure 
or word or act; that he is straightforward 
and simple to the last degree; that he docs 


not try to force people against their will. 


and yet in Some way he draws all befare 
him, not to himself, but to the Spirit of 
whom he is the avowed disciple. 

And in spite of himself, this hardened 
critic will feel the impulse and will Say To 
himself, as a tough, knotty-looking man 
said to me in the train to-day: “There 
must be something in it” And by that 
admission 


the mere agent. and reaches for that lifting 
Hand to which the missioner is trying to 
lead every one he meets and to whom he 
talks. 


it is a. 


he does what Evan Roberts - 
wishes him to do—he forgets the speaker, 
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There is no such thing as evasion in him. 
If he likes what is said by some one else he 
S8ayS so, and shows it frankly... If he is not 
interested he shows his econ pe with 
the same sincerity. His tongue igs not a 
loose one, and he is slow to tale of himself 
or of the work he himself is doing; but the 
spirit of the man igs as boundless as iis 
energy, as determined as his confidence. He 
is a Welshman, and proud of it. 


Perhaps there is no better example of a 
town which has both felt the thrill of revi- 


val excitement and which has continued its 


results long after the first impuise died 
away than Aberdare. I attended two meet- 
ings there weeks after Evan Roberts had 
gone. 


One afternoon, just outside the little 
chapel in Roberts’ town, across the rail- 
road from ‘Trecynon, I met an_ elderly 
Englishman who had just left the meeting. 
“I was afraid I’d never feel that way again,” 
he said to me, “but I have now. I’ve been 
through three pretty strong revivals, but I 
never was moved in my life as I was this 
afternoon. [ haven’t been so happy since I 
was a boy.” There were tears in his eyes, 
but his mouth was smiling joyously. I izit 
him standing there looking up at the sun- 
set light about the high hills and blessing 
God in his heart. 

And this is another way in which ‘the 
Roberts’ meetings differ from any other 
revival meetings [I have attended. The 
people are the meeting, not the missioner, 
Once his short taik ig ended, though his 
spirit remains to fire them to congrega- 


- tional rather than individual leadership. 


Kiverything the young missioner can do 
to efface himself, to make the people an- 
derstand that -they must look above for 
help, just as he does himself, to make each 


individual in every meeting as important 


to success as he himSelf is, he is doing. 
Often he evades the crowds waiting to see 
yhim outside of a chapel, or he plows through 
them at a rapid pace, Shaking a hand here 
and there, mingling with them on an entire 
equality or not mingling with them at alt. 

He does not consider himself an inspired 
prophet or a magnetic preacher. He spoke 
to me one day with evident anxiety of a 
newspaper report which spoke of his “per- 
sonal magnetism.” “There’s nothing in it,” 
he said in substance. “Its not my maz- 


netism. Its the magnetism of the Holy Spirit 


Self ahead of any of his co-workers. 


drawing all men to Him.” He considers, lI 
believe, that God has given him work to do, 
great work, and he is confident that We 
will help him to do it. 

Whether his share in the work be great 
or little, I think Evan Roberts cares as 
little as any human person can care, so iong 
as the work is done. No one of all those 


who have watched him more closely and 


continuously than I have has seen a singie 


sign of any tendency in him to place him- 
The 
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people have done that, and he accopls the 
larger opportunity gladly. 


Personally, I think I have never met a 
man who appealed to me ag being So com- 
pletely consecrated to his cause as this 
young man of twenty-six years, trained in 
the colliery and at the “smithy.” 


When one thinks of it, no young man of 
years and native environment could have 
endured. against so strong a tide of per- 
sonal success unless he had an enduring ~ 
grip upon mighty moorings. 

Remember that this young man of 
twenty-six, in the freshness of his zeal und 
with absolutely honest, unselfish purpose, 
gave up his schooling, and, all alone, began 
to hold meetings under no auspices exeept 
that of the Snirit which was with him; and 
that in a few rapid weeks he has lifted all 
South Wales upon a wave of religious 
thought and feeling; that he has turned 
hundreds of lives that were well-nigh use- 
less into great usefulness and unmeasured 
happiness; that he, a Methodist in trainiog 
but under no denominational leading-strings, 
has brought together all the Nonconformist 
churches of that section into a solid phalanx 
working for a Single, simple purpose. 

All men honour the convictions and che 
strength of a real man. This is a real man. 
And he has an added Power which men ean 
feel, but can not fathom.—Hom. Review. 


— 


A correspondent of a London daily paper 
following- the Japanese army in Korea 
mentions that he was astonished more than 
once by seeing villagers come smiling forth 
from their hiding-places to ask him, “Are 
you a Jesus man?’ This implicit belief 
that safety and good-will is in the atmos- 


phere surrounding the “Jesus man” is a 
testimony to the character of the Chris- 
tians whom the Korean villagers have 


known. 


The population of India is largely agri- 
cultural, two-thirds of the people deriving 
their subsistence from the Soil. 

But one-tenth of the people live in towns. 
Calcutta is the largest city of India ind 
one of the twelve largest cities of the 
world, having a population of 1,106,788, 
according to the last census. 


“At a meeting of Buddhists in Japan a 
resolution was passed to ask the authorities 
when dictating terms of peace with Russia 
to permit religious freedom throughout 
the empire.” 


“The income of the Church Missionary 
Society for 1904 was $1,972,309.68. A debt 
of nearly two millions was paid and an 
advance of about one third of a million 
made.”’ 


FRANCE. 


“The Mental Condition of France: A 
Great Danger.” 
By Pastor J. PFENDER. 


Atheism is spreading more and more in 
our country. One .of our workers, M. 
Boissonnas, warned us this winter that we 
had already delayed too long the evan- 
gelization of the miners of the North. 
Formerly approachable and trustful, they 
have been stirred up by the political agita- 
tors, and they have become proud and 
defiant. 

In the country districts the freethinkers 
organize themselves into associations, Not 
far from Paris a work of evangelization 
has been undertaken in a village, but it 
had to be abandoned. To-day nearly all 
the inhabitants, as well as those of a neigh- 
bouring corn Hone, have formed themselves 
into an “Association of Freethinkers,”’ and 
have signed a promise to make no appeal 
under any circumstances ta any religious 
minister. 

The Roman Catholic Church is. shut up. 
We find a similar organization in a little 
town in the East of France where we have 
a station. Our agent is respected and wel- 
ecomed by all; the members of the society, 
who would on no account cross the thres- 
hold of the Roman Catholie Church, come 
willingly to our temple on the occasion of 
a funeral and take part in the ceremony; 
but they will neither have their children 
baptized nor their marriages hallowed by 
a religious service. 

In the department of Sadne-et-Loire we 
hear of a club of freethinkers founded with 
the concurrence of several deputies to 
Parliament. M, Faivre tells us of an in- 
habitant of Charente who was on the point 
of adopting the badge of free-thought, and 
in his rude language he said: “I am going 
to kill the bon Dieu,’ But the good God 
stopped him in time; he heard the Gospel, 
and now. he never ends the day without 
family worship. 

In presence of this new religion, which 
consists in the systematic and violent 
denial of God, of the soul and of the after- 
life, and in presence of the millions of 
French who affiliated or not, are equally 
without religion, who would dare to dis- 
suade us from evangelizing France on the 
pretext that one ought not to change one’s 
religion? This old truism, which is sup- 
ported neither by history, psychology, nor 
the Gospel, is overthrown by the answer 
of a peasant of Auvergne. When asked: 
‘Why-did you change your religion?” he 
answered: “I had no religion, but I have 
taken one, and as Protestantism seemed 
to me to be the truth, I desire to live in 
accordance with its ‘precepts.’’—Gospel} 
‘Echoes. 7 
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FRIENDLY GOVERNOR OF SHAN- 
TUNG. 

Dr. Timothy Richard, the eminent. 
missionary in China, reports a most sig- 
nificant interview with His Excellency 
Chou Fu, Governor of Shantung Provinee, 


who rules over 36, 000,000 of people, nearly 


as many as the population of Great Britain, 
and six times the population of Canada. 
This great official, who is also-a scholar 
of high repute, expressed his-strong desire 
for a better understanding between the mis- 
Sionaries and the Chinese authorities, and 
among other means to this end, requested 
Dr, Richard to precure for him copies of 
the Christian Scriptures, which he might 
give to his subordinates for them to study, 
because he was persuaded that if they knew 


more of the Christian religion the anti- 


Christian feeling would soon die away. 
Dr. Richard describes this request as a 


Special call of God; and the Bible Sociaty 


has most’ gladly granted 200 Wenli New 
Testaments, suitably bound, to this noble 
Governor, “who is a model ruler in every 
respect.” This will enable him to give a 
copy to all his higher officials and to every 
county mayor in the province. A suitable 
letter will accompany each book, stating 
what it isand why the Society presents it. 
And coming through the Governor’s hands, 
these Testaments will 
attention . than if 
through any 
World. 


they were obtained 
other channel—The Mission 


SHE UNBOUND HER FEDT. 


Madame Wu, wife of the able and well- 
known Chinese minister, at Washington, 
recently recalled to China, went back with 
unbound feet. Her residence in the U. S. 
A., so convinced her of the superiority of 
natural feet that she willingly an- 
dured the pain necessary to regain their 
normal shape. The toes that- ‘had been 
pressed back to the heels, and kept tightly 
bandaged all the time, were gradually 
allowed to assume the natural position, 
until finally the bandages were removed 
entirely, and she could walk with ease. 

She said in speaking of her feet: “My 
feet are quite big now, but I do not care, 
for I am not in sympathy with the little. 
foot practice in my country. It is un- 
natural and deprives a woman of so much 
that is beautiful and useful in life.” 

She also said: 
customs which I like and shall introduce 
in China. The Chinese women are eager 
to take their places in life along with the 


receive far more. 


“There are many American 


‘ A 


women of other nations, and I hope it. rite 3 


not be long before they will be given a aes 
reasonable amount of freedom.’—Mission- hg 


ary Review of the World. 
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PRESBYTERIANS | IN JAP ARMY. 

There are 61 Presbyterian officers in the 
Japanese army and navy now serving at 
the front, and 242 of our members ail- 
together. About 2.2 per cent. of the total 
Presbyterian membership are now Serving 
their country either aboard ship outside of 
_Port Arthur, or in the Korean Strait, or on 
‘the fighting line in Manchuria. 

But the ‘Presbyterian Officer whoSe name 
shines brightest in the war is Major Aki- 
yama. He is one of the heroes’ of the 
battle of Liao-yang, though he did not ‘ive 
to see the complete capture of the place. 
At a point five miles outside of Liao-yang, 


Akiyama’s regiment and two others met 
with such stubborn resistance that the 


whole line faltered and began to fall back 

Akiyama protested that to retreat then 
would be a disgrace and might endanger 
the whole battle. He ealled for volun- 
teers to make another attempt on the 
Russian fortifications, and, while his orders 
were being carried out, he was seen to er- 
gage in silent prayer and then to scribble 
farewell note which was latcr 
found on his body. 

Then at the head of his men he dash 
forward followed speedily. by the whole 
column, inspired anew by the example of 
one dauntless Christian soldier. Up and 
over and through the wire entanglemenis, 
and onto the bank, and into the Russian 
trenches they went, and soon were in com- 
plete possession. 

As Akiyama clambered over the bank his 
left eye was pierced by a Russian bayonet, 
In spite of this ghastly wound, he was 
seen to cut down three of his adversaries 
* before he fell. When his dead body was 
examined it was found that he had receiv- 
ed seven bullet wounds, 

It is not uncommon in Japan for a man 
to be advanced in rank or otherwise 


‘honoured when already in articulo mortis 


or even later, and Capt. Akiyama was, 
immediately upon his death, promoted 
- Major and given the much coveted decora- 
tion of the Golden Kite. 

But in the Church he will be remembered 
- rather as Capt. Akiyama of the Yaso chutni, 
or “Jesus company,” the name which his 
-eonspicious zeal, more than the Christian 


ebaracter of the men in general, had given 3 


to the company which he commanded.— 


Woman’s Work. 


“Japan in 2564 years has had 122 em- 
_perors, ea not one has died by violencs.’ 


‘Rour hundred years ago there were 
more students in one university in Spain 
than there are in all Spanish universities 
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A CHINAMAN’S WRATH TURNED, 


BY wREV. POM -CHAPIN, LIN-CHING, CHINA. 


To the west of Tung Chang-fu, one of 
the myriad villagcs on the great plain in 
the province of Shantung g, there lived, Sve 
years ago, a young man by the name of 
Wang—Wang Ching-yi. He was a poor 
young man, a farmer with less than ‘two 
acres of land. Owing to his poverty he 
had been unable to marry, and as his par- 
ents and other near relatives were all dead. 
ha lived alone; and yet not wholly alone; 
in China there is certain to be some rela- 
tive who needs support, Mr. Wang had a 
“orandmother’ who though no relative of 
his except as she had married a great-un- 
cle years before, looked to him for a heme, 
as being the nearest relative to her de. 
ceased husband, 


In the same village lived another young 


man of nearly the same age, twenty-eight 


or so, but whose ci irecumstances were> very 
different. He belonged to a clan which 
was both large and influential. He him- 
self had always gone. to school, until he 
took his first degree. As he was rich he 
had- no need to work or teach. Hence it 
happened that he spe ent much of his time in 
carousing, or in poring over books prepar: 

tory to trying for a higher degree. which 
might open to him the doors of official 
wealth and power, ; 


One day, after he had been drinking, he 
chaneed> to meet Mr. Wane on the street. 


One remark led to another, and the first 
thing the bystanders knew, the two men 
were fighting. As this was a contest of 


Strength, the peasant soon gained the vic- 
tory over the patrician. The latter rushed 
home in a rage, and returning. fired a pis- 
tol which he had filled with powder, 
straight in the face of bis adversary. So 
close was the explosion that grains of 
powder were buried in the skin. His eyes, 
however, suffered most, rendering’ -him 
completely blind. This served to bring the 
assailant to his ,senses, The consequences 
of his rash act alarmed both him and his 
friends so that soon “neacetalkers,.’ were on 
their way to Mr. Wang’s home. 


But they found their task an unusuaily 
dificult one, The pain and loss of sight 
added to the sense of wrong and defeat in- 


flamed him to madness, In vain- his 
friends reasoned with him that he could 
make nothing by going to law, that it 


money. and he would 
most probably fail. Vengeance had taken 
complete possession of his soul. Vain also 
were the attempts of his assailant to atone 
for the injury by offering more money 
than Wang could save in several years. 
The thrist for revenge made him blind to 
his own interests, and so he entered on his 
lawsuit. 


would take all his 
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In this, however, he was not successful. 
For one thing, he was poor, while his as- 
sailant was rich; but, worse yet, the latter 
was a man who had got a degree, and his 
family was influential, But if beaten in 
one court, Wang refused to accept defeat. 
He carried his case up to the prefectural 
city. Weary days of waiting and money 
paid to avaricious underlings could not 
weaken his resolution. Yet here also he 
failed. 


Blind, and almost penniless, defeated in 
every attempt to secure satisfaction by se- 
curing the punishment of his powerful foe, 
one might have anticipated he would at 
this time have yielded to fortune. But 
Wang never had a thought of giving 4p. 
Somehow, right or wrong, he would suc- 
eeed, and he would drink deep the sweet 
waters of revenge. He determined to go to 
Peking. To reach the capital his best route 
was via Tientsin, two hundred miles dis- 
tant. Hiring a boy to lead him, and tak- 
ing a small package of silver, by aid. of 
which he hoped to open the doors of some 
yamen in Peking, he went on foot to Ti- 
entsin, Here another misforiune befell 
him. Lodging was high, and bent: on 
making every cash count, he thought to 
save by sleeping under the shelter of a big 
gate. During the night a thief found him 
there and stole the precious package of 
silver, 


now seemed desperate. He 
“was far from home, blind and without 
friends, or money, yet he was nearer Pe 
king than a fortnight before, and his hot 
anger had by no means cooled. In order 
to live he became a beggar, and in this 
way found his way to a yamen where he 
met a clerk who took some interest in his 
story. Like others, he tried to prove to 
him how futile: it would be to go on to Pe- 
king. Wang listened, but remained un- 
convinced, 


His case 


Finally, his friend told him that it would 
be impossible for him, a blind man to find 
the right yamen. If he must continue his 
search for justice, he must first be able to 
see. .He then explained ‘that there was a 
hospital near the foreign settlement under 
the care of Chinese doctors who had been 
trained in foreign medicine. To this place 
‘ the kind clerk took him) and introduced 
him to the surgeon in charge. 


But once more he was doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the surgeon pronounced the 
case incurable, This hospital by the way 
was established by several wealthy Chin- 
ese almost exactly opposite the London 
Mission hospital. The men in charge are 
not Christians, and its purpose is to show 
that the Chinese can be benevolent as well 
as foreigners, rather than earnest love for 
the physical and spiritual welfare of the 
suffering. 
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The hopes which Wang had had being 
thus destroyed, his own hope in the final 
Success of his cause began to diminish. 
He became despondent; thoughts. of hang- 


ing himself and thus ending a miserabie 
existence continually ‘haunted him. He 
continued to beg for a living but, taught 


prudence by misfortune, he put up at ab 
inn, 

The innkeeper now brought forward an- 
other plan, and suggested that he try the 
foreign hospital. Wang was much averse 
to the idea, When first he had gone io 
law, some friends had urged him to join 
the Roman Catholics that he might obtain 
their help in the yamen; but his hatred of 
foreigners was only slightly less than that— 
against his assailant. Now that all other 
plans had failed, it seemed as if he might 
be compelled to go to the-“foreign devil.” 
He listened to the innkeeper’s suggestion, 


although while he was considering the 
matter another friend tried to . dissuade 
him, representing that the foreign doctor 


dug out the eyes of patients, ete, ete. 
Poor Wang almost determined to give up — 
the idea, when again the innkeeper came 
to the rescue and reasoned with, him, this 
time with success, 


The next day found him at the London 
Mission hospital, where he remained four 

months. Of his life there, how his eyes ~ | 
were treated, and his-sight almost entirely — 
restored, or of the instruction which he re- 
ceived in the gospel, nothing is said here 
for the reason that Wang said little about - 
it in telling his story. Knowing that the 
writer was well acquainted with such ia- 
stitutions he evidently thought all such in- 
formation superfluous. 


Before leaving Tientsin for his home he a 
was baptized, and he brought away with 
him a large pile of gospels and tracts. On 
his return his enemy was greatly alarmed. 
Wang met him and told his story fully. 
and frankly, saying, “Were I not a Christ- 
ian I should seek to choke you to death at 
the first opportunity; but now you have 
nothing to fear. oe 


His enemy, however, thought this was 
merely a clever ruse to put him off his — 
guard.. But after many months had passed | 
by and Wang made no attack, he began 10 ~ 
think possibly he bad spoken the truth. — 
An uncle of this enemy comes frequently a5) 
to read the New Testament to Mr. Wang, — 


During the late persecution by the t 
Boxers in Shantung, he hunted up other ~— 
Christians with whom he met frequently & 
to worship. On Palm Sunday he walked — 
twenty-four miles to attend service at the — 
outstation of Tung Chang-fu.—The Mis- a 
sionary Herald, : 1 


4 


“Med oe ~ 
ee | pl > 


1905, 


The Ciosce Observer Hdhiits the charze, 
publicly and © frequentiy made, that 
students of Maynooth, the famous Romau 
Catholic College in Ireland are not allow- 
ed to read newspapers, but it seeks to 


_ justify these and other mediaeval methods. 


An Hxchange tells us that the tomb cf 
the ex-monk Campanella, who died in ‘ke 


’ Protestant faith last April, was desecrated 


by the local priest stripping off the cross 
_ and crown which the parents of the deceas- 


! 


. occurred as he was 


ries of the Fukien province. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


tion was 
approved by the King. The King, 


ed had affectionately placed over the re- 
mains. The priest was Summoned before 
the magistrates, and, notwithstanding 
much influence on his behalf, was con- 
demned to fifteen months’ imprisonmest, 
and a fine of upwards of £3 

What a change from a few years ago in 
Italy when-the will of the church was law. 


An 
relates 


English 
an 


Presbyterian 


missionary 
interesting 


incident which 
halting for refresh- 
ments under a great tree on the bounda- 
He chanced 
speaking with 
and impressive 


to overhear a Chinaman 
an unusually pleasant 
voice and giving to the bystanders an 
account of the Christian religion. He 
did it as if uttering the deepest  con- 
victions of his own heart. The mission- 
ary afterward learned that this man iad 
been a patient in one of the _ hospitals, 
and though not well he was travelling 
toward his home and on his way was 
preaching the Gospel which he had him- 
Self heard. 


IN PORTUGAL. 


A soldier, high in office in the Service, 
and a member of the Reformed Church, 
applied to his superior for leave to marry 
a Protestant. He was refused. 'There- 
upon the officer resigned, and his resigna- 
accepted. But it had .to he 
being 
{nformed of the reason of his resigna- 
tion demanded its withdrawal, saying, 
“The Captain can marry whomsoever he 
wishes, for no Portuguese citizen sha!] pe 


*. punished for his religious convictions.” -- 
RENOUNCING ROMAN. CATHOLICISM. 


Ae eS 
i oe 


_ faith 


' Her father 
» leaving her 


The Marquise des Monstiers Merinvills, 
who founded the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity of Washington has renounced. that 
and become a Protestant. She was 
a Miss Galdwell, whose father, an English- 
man, made a fortune in Virginia, marricd 
and turned Roman Cathol'c, so that she 
and her sister were brought up in that 
faith. 
died during her 
a considerable portion 


of his 
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wealth, of which, on her coming of age, 
she gave $300,000 for the purpose mention- 
ed, and the divinity school, erected as the 
nucleus of the future university, bears the 
name of Caldwell. 

4 letter written by herfrom Rome says: 
“Tor years I have been trying to rid my- 
self of the subtle but overwhelming in- 
fluence of a church which pretends to be 
not only the only true church, but to be 
alone able to open the gates of heaven, 
to a sorrowful, sinful world. 

“at last my honest Protestant blood has 
asserted itself.” It is said that there has 
been a proposal on the part of the church 
authorities to remove the name Caldwell 
fromthe divinity school, in which case 
legal advice has been given that the mar- 
quise may Sue for the ‘return of her dona- 
tion.— Westminster. 


FIGHTING THE “AWAY-FROM-ROME” 
MOVEMENT IN. AUSTRIA. 


The Protestant movement in the German 


. provinces of Austria commonly known as 


“los von Rome,” “away from Rome,” con- 
tinues to grow, and the number of con- 
verts has passed the twenty-five thousand 
line. 

For a time Roman Catholicism ignored 
the movement, but are now beginning to 
vigorously combat it. The following 
from the Hausfreund, probably the most 
influential Roman Catholic journal © in 
Bohemia, furnishes an interesting example 
of the kind of arguments used. We quote 
from a translation in The Literary Digest, 
of September 24: 

Was Jesus a Protestant? No! 
a Protestant? No! © Were the apostles 
Protestants? No! Were the first Chris- 
tians Protestants? No! Is then the faith 
of the Protestants the faith of Jesus? No! 

The original church was accordinzly 
Catholic. And this church can never be 
overcome, because Christ has promised 
that he would be with this church always. 
As long as a father guides his child our 
chureh cannot fall. 

The Protestants have taken 
motto: “Durch Reinheit zur WHinheit” 
(“Through clearness to unity.”) But what 
are the facts? Their Luther sanctioned a 
thousand adulteries and murders in one 
day, as is seen from one of his letters t9 
Melanchthon, Many Protestant pastors 
who are married have been found guilty of 
adultery and immorality, and have been 
condemned to prison for terms of years, 
and many of the German-Austrians who 
have entered the Protestant camp are 
guilty of the same sins. Can an honour- 
able man unite himself with these peop's? 
Tell me with whom you associate and I 
will tell you what you are worth.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


Was Mary 


as. their 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 


en- 


CALLS FROM 


Harrow, Ont. to Mr. Jos. Watt. Accepted. 
Induction 28 Mar. 

Dovercourt Ch. Toronto, to Mr. Jas Wil- 
son of Glencoe. 
Alliston and kBurns, ‘Ont., 
Dodds of U. S. A. 
Ponoka, N. W. T.,.. to Mr. J. L. Ferguson cf 

Didsbury. 
Westminster Ch. Winnipeg, 
Mackinnon of Sydney. 
Maxville Ont., to Mr. R. McKay of Sher- 
brooke, N.S. 

Manitowaning and Hilly Grove, 
Cunningham. Accepted. 
Welwyn, to Mr. J. McGuire. 

21 March. 
Grenfell, N. W._T. to Mr. N. Stevenson. 
Smithville, Sask., to Mr. E. H. Hutchin- 
Son of Queen’s University. 
Petrolea, Ont., ‘to Mr. Geo. W. Arnold. 


Mie as. 


to 


Loe Ni C 


LO oars 


Induction 


Brampton, Ont. tox Mr, Jas:* Dattle; of 
Hamilton, 

Comber and Tilbury - West, to Mr.~ J. 
Fraser Smith of Bradford. 


INDUCTIOHS INTO 


Columbus and Brooklin, Ont., 21 Feb. Mr. 
J. H. > Borland. 


Knox, Stratford, Mr. R. Martin. 
Weyburn, N. W. T., Mr. R: S: Leslie. 


REISIGNATIONS OF 


Hartney, Man., Mr. J. A. Bowman. 


St. Andrew’s, Toronto, Dr. Armstron2 
Black. 

Knox, :Harrington,.. Ont. > Mr. A2 G6. Me- 
Lachlin. 


Mattawa, Ont., Mr. J. Fraser Evans. 


NEW CHURCH OPENED. 


Sparling, Alta, 12 Feb. 
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16. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinees. 
Sydney. 
Inverness, Whycocomagh, 13 Mar., 7.30. 
. P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 9 May. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 May -1.30. 
Wailace, Amherst, 2 May. 
Truro, Truro, 18 April, 10.30 a.m. 


. Lun and Yarmouth, Lunenburg, 21 Mari 
St. John, St. John, 4 Apr., 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, Campbellton, 28 Mar., 10 a.» 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec. 
Montreal, 
Glengarry. 
Ottawa, Otta. St. Paul’s 10 a.m. 
Lan. & Ren, Smith’s Falls, 23 May, 2 p.m 
Biockyille. 


Knox, 27> June, 9.30. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


7. ISingston, Belleville, 4 July, 11 a.m. 


. Peterboro, Port Hope, 11 July, -2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Oshawa, 18 Apr., 10 a.m.° 
Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 


. Orangeville, Orangeville, 2 May, 10.30. 


. Barrie, Barrie, 2 May. 

. Algoma. - 

North Bay, South River, 11 July. 

. Own Sound; O., Sd. 4 July. 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July 10 a.m. 
Guelph, Fergus, 21 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 2 May, 10 a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, 9 May,. 11 a.m. 

. London, 

. Chatham, Chatham, 11 July, 10; a.m: 

- Stratford, Stratford, 14 Mar., 10 a.m. 
. Huron, Brucefield 9, May, 10.30. 

. Maitland, Belgrave, 16 May 10 a.m. 


36. Bruce, Walkerton, 4 July, 10 a.m. 


37. Sarnia, ; ae 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northivest. 

38. Superior, Keewatin Ist week Sep. 

39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 

40. Rock Lake, Miami, 16. May. 

41. Glenboro, Cypress River, 16 May. 

42. Portage-la-P., Neepawa, 2 May, 3 p.m: 

43. Dauphin. ON ae 

44, Brandon, Brandon, 9 May, 4 p.m. 

45, Minnedosa. 


46. Melita, Melita, July. 


48 
49 


7. Regina, 


Moosejaw, Sept. 
. Qu’Appelle, Round Lake. 
. Prince Albert.- Saskatoon, 5 Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
Do. 
D4. 
DD. 
56. 


57. 


Calgary, Macleod. 
Edmonton, 

Red Deer. 

Macleod. 

Txamloops, 

Kootenay, Greenwood. 
Westminister. c 2 
Victoria, Comox, Sept. ; 


_ Halifax, Hx. St.) Matt.” 2)° Mar ,10 asi 


AG 


<= 


va 


_. tery of Kamloops, vacant, 
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THE MISSION PAGE OF THE SYNOD 
OF B. C. AND ALBERTA. 


A REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 
By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


During the year, April 1, 1904 to April 
.1, 1905, the following student missions 
have been added to the Synod’s ist: 
thirteen in Alberta, viz., Bowtell, Pembin:, 
Calkins, Climax, Coal Valley, Canmorg, 
Little Red Deer, Lone Pine, West Didsbury, 
Walsh, Leavings, Little Bow North and 
Little Bow South; and _ six in B. C., viz., 
Eholt, Iron Mask, Cedar Cove, East Chilli- 
wack, Barkley Sound, and a Vancouver 
Island Lumberman’s Mission, in all nine- 
teen student-fields, one of which however 
Walsh, came to our list by transference 
from the Synod of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories. 


: Also, since last April (1904) the follow- 
Ing congregations have been added to our 
list of ordained missions:—in Alberta 
four, Sparling, Vegreville, Edmonton 
Mission, Calgary Mission;—and in B. @. 
two; Sulphur Creek jin the Yukon ~ atid 
Telegraph Creek in the Cassiar country. 

The following ordained missions have 
gone up during the year to the status of 
calling and augmentation charges:—-1n 
Alberta, Cochrane and Ponoka:—in B. C. 
Barnet and Ladysmith. : 


Four congregations 


Ir have become - selt- 
Sustaining:—Wetaskiwin in the Presby- 
tery of Red Deer, Rev. J. BR. Hogg, pas- 


tor; High River 


in the Presbyter f 
Macleod, vacant; OD ieaty 


Kelowna in the Presby- 
and Chalmers 
Church, Vancouver, in the Presbytery of 
Westminister, Rey J. Knox Wright, pastor. 
Two new Presbyteries were formed 
within the Synod last July, Red Deer and 
Macleod. Red Deer began its history with 
nineteen fields, which have now increased 
to twenty-four and Macleod has gone Ip 
from fourteen to seventeen. 


Twelve missions within the home field 
are now being supported by contributioas 
raised within the Synod, on a geparate list 
from the ordinary givings to the Home 
Mission Fund. In Alberta the donors 3re. 
a member of the Church in Edmonton,— 
the Sunday School in Edmonton, with some 
other anticipated help, and a share sent 


-. by the Sunday School in Eburne, B. C.— 


.Knox Church, Calgary,—the Sunday School 
in Calgary,—and Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge congregations combined. In B. C., 
the donors are, some Sunday Schools in 
Kootenay Presbytery in combination,— 
Kamloops congregation along with several 
Sunday Schools of Kamloops Presbytery— 
St. Andrew’s Vancouver—the C. E. Society 
of St. Andrew’s, Vancouver, Mount Plea- 
sant, Vancouver—a member of First 
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Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, 
John’s Sunday School, Vancouver. 


and St. 


Special help to the Home Mission Fuad 


has also been given by some _ individual 
donors in the course of the year, and 
Westminster Presbytery expects next 


year to be self-sustaining, that is, to con- 
tribute to the Home Mission and Augmen- 
tation Funds of the Church as much money 
as, outside of the Yukon territory, all its 
assisted congregations draw from_ these 
funds, 


Church extension movements 
consideration in the cities of Hdmonton, 
Calgary, Vancouver and Victoria. In the 
Cariboo and the Yukon our ministers. and 
missionaries, all of - whom are ordained 
men, have been appointed sub-committe3s 
to study out local conditions and report 
on the work and its needs and methods to 
their Presbyteries. 


are under 


Manses were built during the year at 
Cochrane, Edwell, Field, Kelowna, Lady- 
xsmith, Nanton, Okotoks and Raymond aad 
a manse was bought at New Denver. 

Churches were built at Arrowhead, Cedar 
Cove, Claresholm, Comox, Cowley, North 
Vancouver, Peachiand, Penhold,. Rabbit 
Hills, Sparling, Willow Creek and Wilmer. 
In addition, a church was bought at Che- 
mainus, a school building was fitted up 
for a neat little church at Clinton, ‘he 
churches at Vernon and Wetaskiwin were 
added to extensively, large Sunday School] 
halls were erected at Mount Pleasant and 
St. Andrew’s, Vancouver, and a union hall 
was put up at Blairmore. And away up in 
the Peace River country, 450 miles north- 
west of Edmonton, there has been built a 
comfortable “Church Manse,” largely by 
the labours of our indefatigable missionary, 
Rey. Robt. Simpson. 


A few of our churches are fitted up with 
reading and writing rooms. May there 
Soon be more of them. Several of our 
missions have received large additions to 


their membership and Mr. Rodger, the 
Synod’s evangelist, has through his faith- 
ful spiritual work been a blessing to M- 


‘dividuals and churches. 


Some of our missionaries are looked upon 
as the conscience of the district, and many 
have stood up boldly during the year’s work; 
for education, civic morality, the statute 
book, temperance, the Ten Commandments, 
the Supremacy of the Kingdom. 


In 1901 our Church drew the dividing 
line between the two Western Synods at 
the 110th meridian, and our national 
Parliament has accepted the same line to- 
day to be the boundary between the two 
new Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
thus making our Synods coterminous with 
exact provincial limits. Let us look fora 
good future and pray for God’s blessing! 


a 


? 
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Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely : ab Pp 
revenged. Slight the wrong and the work Priestley S CNNEACa 
is begun; forgive it, ‘tis finished. He is 
below himself that igs not above an injury. Cloth. 
—Francis Quarles. 
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The Fashionable Dress Goods 
For The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. : ‘ : 
Editor, Rev. B. Scott, M.A. We Sant Ane Ane geal Fee i he a or oe 
Price 50 cents to individual addresses. 4 ; 
. In parcels of five and upwards, toone address, 25 cents. By what we have mastered of good and 
| The Average Issue aus 
& By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
for the Last Twelve Months. was And the vanquished ills that we hourly 
51,583. : meet. J. @. Holland. 
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_ get full value and more. 
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_ ing it for a year in a family not now taking it. 


tribute them. 


10 ents per year, to cover cost of wrapping and postage, 
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No Breakfast Table 


Many congregations "place 2 copy in every 
family. This is the instruction of Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which so much Home 
Mission work can be done for 25 cents as by plac- 


It is sold at less than cost, so that subscribers 


Some of our best congregations pay for it out of oe 
their Missionary Funds and place it inevery family, 


as an agency for raising these funds, and they find An admirable food, with all 


that it pays in enlarged giving to these funds. its natural qualities intact, 
Send money by Order or Registered Letter. fitted to build up and maintain 
Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. robust health, and to resist 
Subscription may begin at any month for part of the winters extreme cold. It is 


year, ending with December. ae Pa a valuable diet for children. 
Sample Parcels sent Free to any one who will dis- oe a 


A few issues of previous years can be furnished at 


to hose who wish them for binding. 
Address— 
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The sermon that is after a soul 
the Master, “filled with compassion.’ 
Herrick Johnson. 


If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher’s stone.— 
Benjamin Franklin, 


Some people look too much upon their 
religion as a varnish on life instead of a 
fire within it.—Dr. Storrs. 


“The Christian life is a vindication of 
God in the midst of a skeptical and un- 
believing age,’—John Wesley. 


A eonsecration to the Lord without a 
consecration to our neighbour becomes 
an illusion and leads to fanaticism. 


“How do you manage to have such fine 
sheep?”’ some one asked a successful shep- 
herd. “I give special care to my lambs.” 

We are haunted by an ideal life, and it is 
because we have within us the beginning 
and the possibility of it.—Phillips Brooks. 


No man is really born of God until he is 
brought into harmony with God’s plan 
and then God can work in him and through 
him.—D. L. Moody. 


Of the man of pleasure, Young says the 
folowing: “He is one, who, desirious of 
being more happy than any man can be, 
is less happy than most men are.” 


Concession is the secret of unity. 
Where neither is willing to yield there ean 
be no such thing as harmony, This is fust 
as true of churches as it is of families. 


Deeper than the need of men, deeper 
than the need of money, deep down at the 
bottom of our spiritless life is the need of 
the forgotten secret of prevailing prayer.— 
Speer. 


“A man dat walks right up to de job of 
reformin’ de whole world,” said Uncle 


Eben, “very often balks at so simple a 
matter as breakin’ himself of chewin’ 
tobacco.” 


_ 


Your anxiety does not empty to-morrow 
of its sorrow; but ah! it empties to-day of 
its strength. It does not make you escape 
the evil; it makes you unfit to cope with it 
if it comes.—_Ian MacLaren 


— 
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I went to the East with no enthusiasm 
as to missionary enterprise. I came back 
with the fixed conviction that missionaries 
are the great agents of civilization.—Hon. 
W. B. Reed, U. 8. Commissioner, 


The power of malig friends is, above 
all, the power of coming out of one’s self, 
and seeing and appreciating whatever is 
noble and loving in another man. _—_Thomas 
Hughes. 


The acHulieat things become great when 
God requires them of us; they are small 
only in themselves; they are always great 
when they are done for God, and when 
they serve to unite us with Him eternally,— 
Fenelon. ; 
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The duty for the moment is always clear, 
and that is as far as we need concern our- 
selves; for when we do the little that is 
clear, we will carry the light on, and ity 
will shine upon the next moment’s Sten e 
J. R. Miller, D..D. Py 


“Giving is essential to the completeness — 
of Christian character. It is the crowning 
grace because it is the manifestation of — 
the highest excellence. It is the result of | 
Sympathy, unselfishness, of 
Christ, of drinking in of His ion ih 
Alexander Maclaren. 


We can give only what we have. Happi- i 
ness, grief, gayety, sadness, are by nature 
contagious, Bring your health and strength 
to the weak and sickly, and so you 
will be of use to them. Give them 
not your weakness, but your energy—so f 
you will revive and lift them | up. Life ‘ 
alone can rekindle life.—Amiel. ‘ot 


“To do, without thought of winning or 
achievement, to serve, without hope of” 
gratitude or recognition, to accept the task 
and opportunity of the day and ask only 
strength to do it well, to complain of no- — 
thing, to live epenly and self-contained a 
life of moderation free from ambition, ] 
ae and these things be my daily ae 

on, 9? 
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The character of aman is made up 
his experiences—not of the memory of 
them, but of their influence and effects. 
We are all of us the product of what w 
have thought and done. We drop th 


lay them by new experiences, Bats this sy 
does not obliterate them, They are a a 
of our nature all the same, 


one’s, . ; 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be; but, aes first 


fair 
Up to our means.—Robvert Browning. 
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Andrew's College Ottawa Ladies’ College - 
St. re > Toronto. a i 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 1, Itis the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by 
and Day School for Boys. the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 2. It is well equipped in every department. 
College property in Rosedale. SEPAKATE RESIDENCE 38. It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
for juniors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal girls and young ladies. . 
live in Residence. Full TOs work. Boys received » Write for Calendar 
from eight years and up, Early application necessary. : x 
REV. Dz. ARMSTRONG, President 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. . GRAN ‘ , Prine: 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 
Summer Term commenced, April 10, 1905. 
Write for information, ete., to 
KEV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 
DISTINGCISHED FOR “THOROUGHNESS” 
ft . 
/y J ELLIOTT 
® 
i, WY, Yip ” 
Zt: i, e fe : 
TORONTO, ONT. eis Colas 
9 ° , arn. 
sloped ba Gt bdlenba NY St. Margaret’s College, Tsronto 
A HIGH CLASS SUHOOL, Beautiful Catalogue Free A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential _ 
Enter any time, Open all the year. part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
W.d. BLLIOTT, Principal. demic and professional standing are employed. 
SESS EEN ES BIC CCC CES Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da. 
|. mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director, 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
da Stationer 
STATIONERS Bookseller and » 
; 2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
SORULES AND FORMS” New Edition. 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS Cloth, 59 cts. Leather, 75 cta. 
and PRINTERS 
1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. f 
Wesolicit the business nm bereiparepiee ikon 
; gineers and others who realize the advisability 0 
ove @) Ni T RR EA fle having their Patent business transacted by Bx- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
_ request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. . 
Montreal : and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Dr. J. G. Holland once said: “I have all ee 
my days had a card-playing community Church Bells tinier fe i‘. é 
open to my observation, and [| am yet un- or Singly. None Mie. Gy pepe? @ 
able to believe that which is the universal recline sgt ce le Baliimore, Md., 5 
resort of the starved in Soul and intellect, “ete ER a id Ne aE PER = 
which has never in any way. linked, to it- 
Self tender, elevating or beautiful associa- 
tions—the tendency of which is to unduly 
absorb the attention from more weighty 
matters—can recommend iself to . the 
favour of Christ’s disciples. The presence 
of culture and genius may embellish, but 
can never dignify it. 
4 
“T have this moment ringing in my ears | 
the dying injunction of my father’s early Best Quality. Lowest Prices. 
-friend: ‘Keep your son from cards. Over 
them I have murdered time and_ lost an 
heaven.’ Wathers and mothers, keep your W AN LESS & CO, 
sons from cards in the home circle. What : 4 
must a good angel think of a mother at ESTABLISHED 1840 
thegvrayer-meeting asking prayers for the iis 
eonversion of ber son whom she allowed 168 Yonge Street, Toronto, | 
+9 remain at home playing cards for ‘pas- 7 | ais 
time?’ ’—Lutheran Observer. — ——— 2 ) 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Thirty-first General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will meet 
in the City of Kingston and within Grant 
Memorial Hall there, on Wednesday the 
Seventh day of June next, at 7.30 p.m. 

The Committee on business, consisting of 
the Clerks of Assembly together with 
Clerks of Synods and Presbyteries who may 
be Commissioners, will meet in Grant 
Memorial Hall, on Wednesday, 7th June, 
at + p.m. 

The best possible arrangements will pe 
made with the railway and_ steamboat 


companies, and circulars will be issued in 
due time giving detailed instructions to 
Commissioners. : 

Presbytery and Synod Clerks are in- 


structed to take’ orders that all papers to 
be laid before next Assembly be in the 
hands of Dr. Warden at least eight days 
before the date of said meeting. 

For the better ordering of the business 


of the General Assembly, will Clerks of 
Presbyteries kindly aid the Assembly 
Clerks by complying with the following 


requests: — 

1. Send: list: of Pocees ples Comimission- 
ers, aS soon as they are appointed, to Rev. 
Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Famille street 
= Montreal, and all other papers for the 
Assembly. to Rey. R. H. Warden, D.D., 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 

® Furnish the P. O. addresses of ail 
Elders to whom commissions are given iS 


well as the charges to which ministerial. 


Commissioners belong, as this will facili- 
tate direct communication with the Com- 
missioners and greatly aid the work of 
preparation for the Assembly. 

3. Have all returns to Remits, and ee 
matters that may require separate con- 
sideration, on separate sheets. 

4, See that documents for submission to 
the Assembly are written on foolscap paper, 
only on one side of the sheet, and with a 
wide margin on the left. 

5. Instruct parties who have causes 
eoming before the Assembly to have copies 


of all papers bearing on such causes print- 
ed for the use of members of the Assembly. 
6. Returns to Remits to be sent to Dr. 
Warden not later than the first of April. 
t. All overtures for presentation to the 
Assembly to be in the hands of the Glerks 
of Assembly not later than the tenth _of 
May. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 


ROBERT H, WARDEN, Joint Clerks of Assembly. 


The Synod of British Columbia and Al- 
berta holds its Seeond Annual Conference 
on Religion and Theology, in the city or 
Victoria, 8th to 10th of the present month. 
A programme full and rich forecasts a 
helpful meeting. Dr, Milligan, the Mod- 
erator of Assembly, is to be present, and 
not merely as a figure head. He does not 
take kindly to such a role. Where he goes 
it is to do things, and so he is down for 
no less than five lectures, on ‘‘Characteris- 
tics of Preaching,” “The Discipline of the 
Preacher,” “The methods of Study of the 
Preacher,” etc. 


Dr. Warden states that during the past 
few months he has received a large num- 
ber of letters from ministers and others, 
stating that their congregations have 
resolved to introduce the monthly envelope 
system for giving to the Schemes of the 
Church. This will lead to largely in- 
creased giving, and it will be more easily 
done than at present. 

There are two things that are proving 
very Successful at the present time, viz., 
more frequent giving and special objects 
giving. Individuals and congregations are 
taking up the idea of a special missionary 
or field, at home or abroad, and in some 
cases increasing their giving tenfold or 


more. 
The special objects method may not 
always be advisable. But the monthly 


offering, or better still in the case of many 
city congregations, weekly—is undoubted- 
ly good for all, however small the amount 
may be. 


, 
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Presbyterian College, Halifax. 

Our Chureh in the Maritime Provinces 
has special reason for thankfulness in con- 
nection with its College. The high hopes, 
when two vacancies in the teaching staff 
were filled a year ago, have been more 
than realized; and, best of all, the Princi- 
pal, who has been sought for other promi- 
nent positions, has thus far declined all in- 
vitations to remove. Twice have Chicago 
Colleges, that could offer any mecessary 
monetary inducement, asked him to go. 
And recently he was tendered the Princi- 
palship of Knox College, ‘Toronto, in 
succession to the late Dr. Caven. What 
that position means of influence and 
opportunity needs no statement, and he 
would have filled it well. But for the 
sake of the College and Synod for which 
he has. done so much, this too was de- 


clined. ‘ 
It now remains for the good people of 
the Maritime Provinces to shew their 


appreciation of this devotion to their in- 
terests by rallying more generously than 
ever around the College, not only in 
support but in students. There are few 
better fields for supplying students than 
the Presbyterian- homes of Cape Breton 
and P. E. Island and New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and there are few colleges 
where they can get a better training. 


A “Cut” from the Aged Ministers. 


In making the recent half yearly pay- 
ments to the annuitants of this Fund 
there was a cut of tten per cent, There 
was not money in hand to pay the full 
amount. The Convener, Mr, J. K. Mae- 
donald, publishes a sentence from each of 


two letters received. The first, from one ~ 


close upon seventy years, who had served 
in the ministry a little over thirty years, is 
as follows:— 

“Is this the rate of reduction from every- 
one ion the Fund? It places me in a very 
embarrassing condition. My wife is lying 
sick all the time, and I am totally disabled. 
I tried to tuter to eke out my income a 
little, but had to give up.” 


The other, seventy seven years of age, 
who served in the ministry thirty-nine 
years, writes:— 

“T fully expected and depended on receiv- 
ing $38.75 more than I received. Can you 
do anything to help me until the appeal is 
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made to the Church? My wants are very 
pressing, and I have no source of income 
beyond my annuity.” 


The conditions set forth in these letters 
are doubtless typical of other similar 
cases, These are men who have served 
the Church for thirty and forty years, on 
salaries barely sufficient itto keep them 
decent as a minister and his home is ex- 
pected to be. It is hoped that the response 
to this notice will be sufficient to warrant 
the ten per cent. being paid in May. 


Shall there be Revival? 

Considerable space is given in this issue 
to the great revival movement in Wales, 
in the hope that it may prove helpful to 
those who are looking and wiShing and 
praying for a special visitation here of the 
same Spirit who is working so mightily 
there. Already, in our own land there is 
much of expectancy. A few simple points 
should be remembered:—that the Spirit of 
God is just as willing to move hearts in 
Canada as in Wales,—that the hindrances 
to His coming are not in Him but in us,— 
that the hindrance in one person may pre- 
vet His work in a Church or community,— 
that there should be care lest His coming 
pass unnoted because not after the same 
fashion as in Wales. The quiet interest 
in our own circle may be our share of it 
and should be carefully looked for, and 
thankfully received and improved. 


This Months Missionary Letters. 
The vivid picture of China’s ills that 
stream through the hospital at Chang-te-fu, 


‘as described in Dr. Leslie’s letter and re- 


port, page 204 of this issue, recalls the © 
Gospel stories of the multitudes that 
thronged the Christ for healing, and re- 
mind us how like to the work of Christ is 
that which our missionaries are doing, with 
their healing and help for physical and 
spiritual ills. In that work, we, through 
our missionaries, have a share, we are 
privileged to be co-workers with Him in 
lessening the sum of human ill. How large, 
according to our means shall that share be? 


All letters in this issue will repay a 
careful reading. Read not merely for the 
passing interest, but to get a grasp of the 
conditions and the work in the differeat 
fields. 
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Closing of Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real. 

The thirty-seventh session of the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, closed 5th April. 
The following graduates received their 
diplomas.—Messrs. S. H. Bourgoin, D. 
J. Craig, Milton Jack. B.A., Henry Joliat, 
Heo Wo) Mingié, Bo Ae Tie 3. Be Gees: 
Mitchell, E, HB. Mowatt, B. A., J. D. Mac- 
kenzie, A. Ormiston, T. H. Patterson. 

The degree of D. D. by examination, 
was conferred upon Rey. Geo. ©. Pidgeon, 
B. A., B. D., and the degrees of B. D. upon 
Geo. W. Mingie, B. A., L.L. B., and Mil- 
ton Jack, B, A. and. “in absentia,’ upon 
Rey. J. EF. Polley, B.A. 

Prizes in fair plenty also came fittingly 
at that most opportune time of a student’s 
life. The close of the college term, with 
its demands moreor Jess unforessen, and 
always pressing. Generous friends who 
gave the prizes have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are faithfully earned and 
do good. 

The Wm. J. Morrice travelling fellow- 
ship of $500 was won by Mr. Mingie and 
the McCorkill fellowship of $400 by Mr. 
Milton Jack, and the gold and silver medals 
by the same in the same order. 

On the previous evening the graduating 
class gave a dinner in the dining-room of 
the College, to the professors, lecturers and 
other friends of the institution. About 
forty were present, and spent a very plea- 
sant evening in the discussion of different 
aspects of the training and work of the 
ministry. 


Closing of Knox College. 
On the evening of April 6th, in West Pres- 


i byterian Church, Toronto, was the for- 


mal closing of Knox College. Fifteen 
graduates, having completed their course, 
received their diplomas,viz., Messrs. J. bh. 
Boyd, B.A., G. W. Carter, M:A., R. J. Drys- 
dale, John Fletcher, B.A., W. M. Grant, M. 
A., G. A. Hackney, B.A., R. B. Ledingham, 
B. A., R. McHachrin, R. G. McKay, M.A., 
W. M. McKay, B.A., C. A. McRae, M.A., 
W. Nichol, M.A., J. E. Reid, M.A., T. TT: 
Reikie, B.A., H. Walker, B.A. 
The honorary degree of D.D. 
ferred upon Rev. John Ross, of Brussels, 


was con- 


a 
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Ont., and Rey. J. A. Turnbull of Toronto, 
and, in absentia, upon Rey. D. G. MeQueen 
of Hdmonton 

A goodly number of prizes gave pleasure 
and satisfaction; those who did not win 
them having the benefit of the knowledge 
gained in the effort, the winners having 
the added satisfaction, at the term end, of 
the siller. 

On the previous evening about one hun- 
dred of the students and their guests had 
a farewell dinner in the dining-room of the 
college. 


Queen’s Convocation. 

Friday, April 7th, was agreat day at 
Queen’s. It was the Medical Convocation. 
Thirty-nine graduates completed their 
course and were sent forth as healers of 
human ills, 

But the day was further marked as the 
first convocation in Grant Hall, which 
links in a remarkable way the memory of 
the past, and the enthusiasm of the present. 
Still further was it notable by the presence 
of vice-royalty in the person of Earl Grey. 
our new Governor General, who received 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and by the attendance of Lord Strathcona, 
who was similarly honoured, as was also 
Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. ’ 

The venerable chancellor, Sir Sandford 
Fleming, who presided, linked in a very 
striking manner in his own person, the 
far past and the present. He told of the 
first public function in which he could 
remember taking a part, viz., as a boy in 
Scotland, marching in a children’s pro- 
cession, aS they waved their miniature 
flags and cheered for WBarl Grey, the 
grandfather of the present Earl, and the 
passing of his Reform Bill in 1832. Now, 
more than seventy years, nearly three 
quarters of a century, later, he shared in 
this honour to the grandson of the great 
Reformer. 

The Arts, Science and Theological Facul- 
ties hold their Convocation some weeks 
later and will give additional proof that the 
new Endowment which Queen’s is seek- 
ing is needed and well deserved. 
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A Beautiful Communion Service. 


An impressive and beautiful service was 
that of Sabbath, 9 April, at 
Trembles. It was in the little chapel of our 
mission schools there. About one hundred 
and fifty pupils were present, a few having 
gone home. 

It was Communion Sabbath. Two com- 
munions are observed during the session. 
At the previous one, in December, eighteeu 
ofthe pupils made a profession of their 
faith in Christ and were received into the 
Church. This time fourteen more were 
added, thirty-two in all during the winter, 
most of them from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age. 

A minister who was present when the 
young people were being examined by the 
Session, says that their answers were re- 
markable, shewing a depth and clearness cf 
knowledge seldom surpassed, Some of these 
were from Roman Catholic homes, and some 
from the homes of French Protestant con- 
verts, 

About eighty of the pupils were com- 
municants, and the devout intelligent atten- 
tion, both of these and of those not com- 
municants, throughout the whole service, 
was very marked. If the whole Church 
could have been present to witness it there 
would be no difficulty in securing the new 
buildings which are so much needed and for 
which Rev. Mr. Shearer is now seeking 
subscriptions. 


Three scenes from Britain. 

Land Hnd and John O’Groat’s presents a 
strange contrast in this one thing that while 
Wales is moved, as not for generations, by 
a spirit of revival that has swept on like a 
mighty flood-tide, embracing all in its 
resistless flow; Scotland has been moved, 
as not for a generation by a manifestation 
of an opposite kind, such as the world has 
seldom seen in free Christian lands, a great 
church, suffering a great wrong, stripped by 
a pretence of law, of the churches and 
manses which it has builded. 

In the former the Spirit of God is mani- 
festing His power in avery marvellous way, 
in the latter, a spirit of a directly opposite 
kind. But these two are not all. Between 
them, in England, the school strife is going 
on. The public schools of the country have 
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been given into the control of the establish- 
ed church, where the children of Presby- 
terians, Methodists and others are taught 
that their own churches are false, and for 
months, in free (?) England, ministers and 
laymen other than the Anglican Church have 
been sent to jail for days or weeks by 
Scores and hundreds and thousands, because 
they will not, for conscience sake, pay their 
Share of the school tax to carry on such 
teaching. 

Three wonderful spectacles are these, the 
more wonderful the more they are studied. 


A Good Scottish Paper. 


If any one wishes a Scottish weekly paper, 
corresponding in some measure to our own 
religious Weeklies, but larger, we would 
recommend a trial of The Christian Leader, 
“Scotland’s Religious Weekly,” published in 
Glasgow. Hitherto, although 
probably the most intelligently religious 
country inthe world, the people taking to 
discussion on religious matters as naturally 


as to business or politics, there has been 


scarcely any religiouS paper, outside the 
Church monthlies. Perhaps the very tend- 
ency of the Scotch led to this, for the great 
Dailies discusSed religious matters as they 
did the war or any other subject that filled 
the popular mind. Those in other lands who 
wished to get the Seottish 
have often felt a need which was unsuppli- 
ed. The Christian Leader supplies this “fet? 
want” and supplies it well: But it is not 
confined to this. It has a broad outlook 
upon various fields of human life and 
thought. It is ably conducted, much above 
the average. : 

This notice is not an advertisement. It has 
not been asked for. It is simply the ex- 


pression of a growing conviction, and for 


the sake of our readers who may wish such 
a paper. It can be ordered through any book- 
seller. The price would probably be about 
two dollars yearly. It is marked a penny- 
half penny, post free. es 


Whatever success I have attained is due 
to my unfailing custom of reading my 
Bible and of praying every morning be- 
fore I leave my reom, No difficulties nor 
stress of business keep me from thus pre- 
paring myself for the day.—Booker Tf. 
Washington. . : 


Miy’ 


Scotland is 


Church news - 


ay a 
ay; 


‘doing. 


“person 


life. It 
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Knox Students Missionary Society. 

Over forty of the students are under 
appointment by the Students Missionary 
Society of Knox College, Toronto, to Home 
Mission fields for the summer. This gives 
some idea of the great work the Society is 
It is Supported by gifts from the 
students themselves, and from _ friends 
both in their mission fields and elsewhere, 
practically interested in Home Missions. AS 
in most of our colleges, it is one of the 
best tokens of their Spiritual life. 


Where student life manifests itself, a5 


it does in most of the colleges of our 
Chureh in organizations such as this, no 
better token of the.Spiritual life of the 


colleges need be asked. 


A thought for “non supporters.” 
I would not like to live where there are 


-no churches, but if all were like -me 
there would be none’—said a banker in 
one of the large American cities. This 


means that he realized the safety to his 
and property which the churches 
helped to secure, but that he allowed 
others to provide that means of safety, 
{hat he left to them, many of them poor 


people, the entire burden of maintaining 


life and property ; 
the additional 


his 
enjoying 


that security for 
that he, while 


safety and security did not do anything to 


provide for it. That would searcely . be 
called honourable in other departments of 
is a thought that our readers 
might commend to all who do not support 
the Church in any way, or who ridicule 
religion, whether it is manly or honest to 


hinder or disregard that which, by univer- 
— sal 


testimony, makes a country a_ safer 
and more profitable place to do business 
in, 


Union Sabbath Schools. 

These are found all over the country, 
chiefly in sparsely settled districts. It is 
sometimes difficult for our Sabbath School 
Conveners to get reports from these schools, 
and to know how many of our children at- 
tend them. Last year reports were “*é- 
ceived from 383 Union schools, which shew- 


'ed that of the 15,929 scholars enrolled in 
_ these schools, 7,732, or about one-half, are 
- Presbyterians; of the 1,572 teachers, 801, or 


more than half, are Presbyterians; of th# 


~ 
wh 
ns os 4 o 
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383 superintendents, 186, or about one-half" 
are Presbyterians. Of these 383 schools, 75 
use Our Lesson Helps, 62 use the Shorter 
Catechism, and 67 our Hymnal. 

It will be noticed that the attendance of 
Presbyterians at these Union schools is 
about equal to that of all other Protestant 
denominations. 

While Union schools are in places neces- 
Sary, it is found on the whole that where 
Sabbath Schools can be maintained in con- 


nection with our own Church, they sare 
more helpful in the upbuilding of the 
Church. 


A CANADIAN YUKON. 


A writer from the Yukon speaking of 
Sabbath observance and of Canadian law, 
Says —“‘Owing to the fact that Canadian law 
is paramount in the Klondike, as well as 
in other parts of Yukon, Sabbath obser- 
vance is nearly as strict, I think, ag in 
Western Canada, in spite of the great 
foreign element in the gold territory. The 
presence of that fine force, the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, makes the enforce- 
ment of law an easy matter. This force 
is held in the highest esteem by all honest 
men, more especially by the United States- 
ers, whose common expression is: ‘You 
have one thing over here in Canada that 


we take off our hats to, and that is the 
Mounted Police.’ 
“It annoys me to hear this talk of 


“Americanizing’ Canada, when I have seen 
the two nationalities come in contact on 
almost even ground, to be foliowed .in 
Spite of thei: idle boasting, Ly the even- 
tual obliteration of the so-called ‘American’ 
influence, and the complete triumpa of the 
cleaner, stronger, but quieter Canadianism. 

“Such a process is now in operation in 


.Dawson and the Yukon, where the United 


States and ovher foreign element was in 
the proportion of eighty per cent, of the 
total population in 1898, as compared with 
the total British element. 

“The Canadian spirit is not noisy, but it 
will win in the long run every timeand 
With it the best traits of our national 
character—observance of the moral and the 
divine laws. There are few good Canadians 
who do not have an inborn respect for the 
and it has often surprised 
me to see how strong this spirit is among 
men even under the most unpropitious 
circumstances—on the trail, in camp, or mn 
the wilds.” 
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THE CRUX OF THE N. W. BILL. has been long dominant in France and 
other countries of continental Europe, 


A very grave responsibility rests upon 
those who have again opened old sores of 
racial and religious controversy in Canada 
by introducing the separate school ques- 
tion into the Bill for the organization of 
the Northwest into self-governing pro- 
vinces. Since the question has been fore- 
ed it must be faced, with kindness but 
with candor, with charity and courtesy, 
but not with silence. Those protesting 
are not responsible for the controversy. 
Many are weary of it and cry peace, but 
true peace is not secured by quiet sub- 
mission to wrong. 

There are two great questious involved, 
the whole question of provincial rights, 
and the whole question of separate schools, 
Men may argue the case under either 
question and claim that it is the main or 
only question, quite ignoring the other, 
but both are there. Were it not for the 
pressure of the latter there would have 
been no objectionable infringement of the 
former. And then behind both, and more 
serious and far reaching than either, is 
the fact that were it not for the pressure 
of the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the separate school question would 
not trouble our country, 

This pressure for recognition in nation- 
al affairs is what is really at the back 
of the whole question, and of the reseni- 
ment against it. 

In 1896, when the Government of that 
time was trying to force separate schools 
upon Manitoba, Sir Wilfred,, then Hon. 
Mr. Laurier, leader of the opposition, in 
opposing the Bill, said:— 

“Not many weeks ago I was told from 
high quarters in the church to which I 
belong that unless I Supported the school 
bill, which was then being prepared by 
the. Government and which we have now 


before us, I would incur the hostility of a 
great and powerful body. 


Sir, this is too grave a phase of this 
question for me to pass it by in silence. If 


have only this to say: Hven though | 
haye threats held over me, coming, as I 
am told, from high dignitaries in. the 
chureh to which I belong, no word of 
bitterness shall ever pass my lips as 
against that church, I respect it and I 
love it. 


But, sir, I am not of that school which 


* Shews 


-and everywhere the same. 


which refuses ecclesiastics the privilege of — 


having a voice in public affairs. No, I am 
a Liberal of the English school. I believe 


in that school which has all along claim- | 
ed that it is the privilege of all subjects, 
whether high or low, whether rich or poor, 
whether ecclesiastic or layman, to partici- 
pate in the administration of public affairs, 
to discuss, to influence, to persuade, io 
convince, but which has always denied, 
even to the highest, the right to dictate 
even to the lowest. 


I am here representing not Roman 
Catholics alone but Protestants as well, 
and I must give an account of my ste-. 
wardship to all claSses. Here am JI, a 
Roman Catholic of French extraction, en- 
trusted with the confidence of the men 
who sit around me, with ‘great and im- 
portant duties under our’ constitutional 
system of government. 


I am here, the acknowledged leader of 
a great party, composed of Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants as well, in which 
Protestants must be in the majority, as in 
every party. Am I to be told—I, occupy- 
ing such a position—that I am to be dic- 
tated to as to the course I am to take in 
this House by reasons that can appeal to 
the consciences of my _  fellow-Catholic 
members, but which do not appeal as well 


to the consciences of my Protestant col- 
leagues? 
No! So long as I have a seat in this 


House, So long as I occupy the position I | 
do now, when it shall become my duty to 

take a stand upon any question whatever, ~ 
that stand I will take not from the point 
of view of Roman Catholicism, not from 
the point of view of Protestantism, but 
from a point of view which can appeal to 
the consciences of all men, irrespective of 
their particular faith, upon grounds which ~ 

can he occupied hy all men who -love ~ 
justice freedom and toleration.” 


The 
made. 


above statement as to the threats 
is but the echo of all history, and 
plainly the pressure behind the 
whole question at the present time. 

The challenge of Mr. Laurier to these 
threats awokea responsive echo throughout 
Canada, and nowhere more hearty ‘than. 
among his own generous and warm hearted 
fellow countrymen, the French Canadians, 
as was sbewn in the followirg: election. 

The claim of Rome isthat sheis always 
Her pressure 
like that of the atmosphere. is constant, 
and like the atmosphere. presses at all - 
points. The present is an opportunity to 
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get a recognition, aS much as she can, 
less or more, in the New Provinces for all 
time. Would that it were as clear that 
the manly stand for national freedoin 


- from! that pressure is still existent! 


FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF JOHN KNOX. — 


On the 21st of May, 1505, just four 
hundred years ago this month, John 
Knox was born at or near Haddington, 
not far from Edinburgh. 

At ts meeting ine St.) Fohn, -N.. B.y sthe 
General Assembly had before it an over- 
ture from the Presbytery of Halifax, 
directing attention to the fact and asking 
the Assembly to devise measures for cele- 
brating ~the event in a worthy and pro- 
fitable manner. On this overture’ the 
following deliverance was adopted:— 

“The General Assembly receives the over- 
ture and recommends that when oppor- 
tunities offer during: the year 1905, our 
ministers, and papers connected with the 
Chureh, call] attention to the pre-eminent 
services rendered by John Knox to the 
Church of Christ, especially to the Pres- 
byterian Branch -of that Church, by pro- 
moting wherever he could the proclama- 
tion of a pure evangel, the establishing of 
schools for the people, and, in other ways, 
advancing the Kingdom of God.” 

Rev. Dr. Milligan, Moderator of Assem- 
bly, has received a joint communication 
from the Moderators of the Hstablished and 
U. F. Churches of Scotland, stating that 
the 21st of May will be celebrated through- 
out Scotland, and asking that the Pres- 
byterian Churches on this Continent 
observe the same day if possible. The 
Executive of the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, which met at Nashville, 30th March, 


agreed to recommend the same day. 


Dr. Milligan recommends that our con- 
gregations observe the same day. 

The Presbytery of Guelph, has appoint- 
ed a Committee, Rev. Dr. Torrance, con- 
vener, to carry out this instruction, and 
it has agreed to ask all the ministers with- 
in its bounds “to bring before their con- 
gregations, Bible Classes, Sabbath Schools, 
and young people generally, on the 21st 


of May, the social and religious condition 
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of Scotland, not to speak of other coun- 
tries, at the time when the Reformer 
appeared; the means which he advocated 
and employed for the deliverance of the 
people of all classes from the superstition 
by which they were enslaved, and their 
introduction into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, by the full publica- 
tion from the pulpit, and other quarters, 
of the Gospel revealed from Heaven in its 
purity and simplicity; the education of the 
young people of the land, and the support 
of the poor; the zeal, energy and courage 
with which he devoted himself, in the 
face of no common dangers, to the work 
to which he felt himself called of God, 
and the measure of Success with which nis 
labours were blessed, aS shown not merely 
in the Reformation which was more 
immediately effected, but also in the per- 
manence which has been given to it down 
to the present time; and in the extent to 
Which it has been diffused, spreading as it 
had done, to many lands, and embracing 
many people.” 

Many other presbyteries will no doubt 
take Similar action. It is well to revive 
the memories of days that have been, of 
the men who won the liberties we now 
enjoy, and to seek to preserve those liber- 
ties from the encroachments that are 
Sought against them in our own time. A 
splendid training it would be for all young 
Canadians to make a thorough study of 
the life and work of this great Reformer, 
and what the cause of Civil and Religious 
Liberty owes to him. 


PRAYER. 


The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy 


That day. I wondered ‘how!’ 
A ploughman, singing at his work, had 
prayed, 
“Lord, help them now.” 
Away in foreign lands they. wondered 


“how!” 
Their single word had power! 
At home the Christians, two or three, had 
met, 
To pray an hour! 


Yes, we are always wondering, wondering 


“how 9? 
’ 
Because we do not see 
Some one, unknown perhaps, and far 
away, 


' On bended knee! 
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HOME MISSION PAGE. 
Of the Synod of B. C. and Alberta. 


By THE SUPT. OF MISSIONS. 


The list of fields for this spring in the 
Synod of B. C. and Alberta shows an in- 
crease of twenty-four over last year’s list, 
This is a large addition, and of this num- 
ber 16 belong to Alberta and 8 to British 
Columbia, Without naming them all I 
may indicate some localities and some 
items of mission growth. 

A chureh extension movement is on foot 
in our cities, and as qa result missions are 
being organized in the N. E. of Edmonton, 
and the 8S. W. of Calgary, and the east 
suburbs of Vancouver. Ordained mission- 
aries will be sent in to the Edmonton and 
Calgary missions, and a Knox College 
Missionary Society student to Cedar Cove, 
Vancouver. Edmonton will as a result 
have two Presbyterian congregations, 
Calgary two, and Vancouver six, besides 
the promising congregations of North Van- 
eouver, Barnet, and Central Park. 

In the Presbytery of Hdmonton there is, 
about 75 miles east of Edmonton a sheet 


of water called Beaver Lake, which is 
about the size and shape of the Sea of 
Galilee. To the north of this Lake the 


Canadian Northern is rapidly advancing— 
and the Presbytery is meeting this advance 
by organizing a new field, called Bowtell, 
between the Vermillion River and the Barr 
Colony, west of Edmonton also, the dis- 
trict through which Pembina River runs 
is set down as a field for possible mission- 
ary effort. 

In the Red Deer Presbytery, five fields 
are being opened up for. the first time, 
besides an interesting Scandinavian dis- 
trict east and south of Wetaskiwin, called 
Meeting Creek. Sparling, twenty-six miles 
N. E. of Wetaskiwin, is a town some six 
months old, and has built a church 
asked for the services of an ordained 
missionary. The other fields will. be 
supplied by students, and here as a sample, 
is an enumeration of the preaching points 
set down as constituting the new mission 
known as “Little Red Deer.” Oklahama, 
Red Lodge, Miller’s, Waterside, Powell’s, 
Moose Mountain. 

In Calgary Presbytery we are adding a 
coal-mining town, two little villages on the 
west boundary line of the Synod which 
adjoins ours on the east, and districts 


~ 
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east and west of Didsbury, one of which 
bears the melancholy name of Lone Pine. 

In Macleod Presbytery our new fields are 
Little Bow North, Little Bow South, and 
Leavings, Let all who scan Home Mission 
lists feel assured that present names are 
not permanent: and it is in a new country 
that names change most rapidly, 
distances are divided and limitations are 
pushed in by such factors as growth of 
settlement, the arrival of railways, the 
changing of town sites, the advent of other 
denominations, 

Kootenay and Kamloops Presbyteries, 
covering the interior districts of British 
Columbia have added one field each this 
year. A quartz mining called 
Eholt on the Boundary line, 
and a mission called Iron Mask, consist- 
ing of some probable preaching points 
scattered on the north Thompson and to 
the south of the town of Kamloops. 


because 


village 
Extension 


On the Pacific Coast, we are adding six 


missions—a lumberman’s mission for Van- 
couver Island with service to be given to 
the islands at the mouth of the Alberni 
Canal, and at other strategic points. Tele- 
graph Creek will be cne of the most in- 
teresting of these new. missions. Up the 
Pacific Coast you go for hundreds of miles: 
then into the Stickine, by. grace of Hudson 
Bay 
as Telegraph -Creek—then by 
one hundred miles further 
of the Cassiar country 
Lake and Dease River. 
miners, and small 


pack train 
into the heart 
up .to the Dease 
Here are Indians, 
distributing centres to 
be looked after. Dr. and Mrs. Fred Inglis 
will be our missionaries, and the Home 
Mission Fund will be helped out by special 
government grants for medical and educa- 


tional work. And these are now the 
statistics, up to date, for this Synod: 
Alberta. BC. Total 
Self-sustaining congregations ... 10 27 37 
Augmentation charges. ........ pt 9 20 
Home mission fields  . .-..... 63 53 121 
Chinese and Indian missions ... l 7 8 


85 101 186 


Preaching points, Aug. charges. 32 18 50 
Do Home missions... 244 198 442 


276 216 492 


For the harmony in the work, and the 
strong element of self-sacrifice in mission- 


ary labour in the Synod, let the Church be ~ 


thankful. 


Co.’s transportation privileges as far_ 


Our Foreign Missions. 


‘THE OPENING OF KNOX CHURCH, 
SHEK KI, SOUTH CHINA, 


By” Dr: ISABELGA “LITTLE: 


Macao, South China, March 6, 1905. 
Dear Mr. ScotrT,— 


Shek Ki is situated in the province of 
Kwan Tung, about forty miles from 
Macao, up one of the estuaries of the 


Pearl River. It is a walled city of from 
one hundred to two hundred thousand in- 
habitents. 

The day fixed for the opening of the 
new Presbyterian Church, which has been 
in the course of erection for many months, 
was Feb. 16, 1905. It was necessary that 
those going, Rev. W. R. McKay, the 
Bible woman, and myself, go up the day 
before. 

We arose at five o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, and hastened to the wharf 
to catch the native boat at six o’clock, as 
that was the rumoured time for its depart- 
ure. It left at half-past seven a.m. One 
is not long in China before realizing that 
the Chinese are not governed by the hands 
on the dial. They leave when everything, 
including health and weather, is in readi- 
ness. 

The Bible woman 


and 1 were stowed 


away in the women’s apartment, an oblong: 


room about ten by fifteen feet, and so low 
that one could not stand upright. In this 
small space about thirty women, to say 
nothing of babies and ifarger children, 
managed to sit on the floor. 

After passing the Customs Station, about 
two miles out, we were attached to a 
steam launch which towed us along. Our 


only light and air space was a small open- 


ing through which we_ entered. I was 
near this, and enjoyed the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, trees, pagodas and _ fruit 
orchards, until the rain began to fall, when 
the women insisted on closing up this 
space. 

Some of the women were smoking to- 
bacco, and separated from us by bamboo 
poles were the men, many of whom were 
smoking opium. The rain ceased, and glad 
we were to admit fresh air and light. 


Ten o’clock came, which was their time 
for eating rice. Chopsticks, bowls of 
rice and cups of tea were passed around. 
After this the Bible woman spoke to them 
about the Ye So To Li (Jesus Doctrine). 
Many listened so eagerly that they actually 
stood up. I could not but think that it 
was the first time for many of them to 


hear of Christ, and longed for the day 
when utterance might be given me to 
speak to such a group. We had the little 
organ along, but found there was no floor 
space available to open~it up. 

We reached Shek Ki about three p.m. 
I was entertained at the home of a Chinese 


woman, who had spent twenty-five years 
in Sydney, Australia, and spoke English 
well. This happened to be the evening 
of a feast, given in honour of her son’s 
child, which was a month old. It was a 
splendid opportunity for me to study their 
customs. There were over thirty at the 
feast. The men ate in one room and the 
women in another. They had over twenty 
different dishes, besides fruits. I 
oughly enjoyed it all. 

On the day of our arrival, Mr. McKay 
judiciously called on the Mandarin, who 
showed his sympathy for the cause by 
sending eight soldiers next day to guard 
the entrance to the chapel, and during the 
service appeared in person with his body- 
guard. He marched up the centre isle 
robed in his gorgeous official attire, enter- 
ed the pulpit, and after addressing Mr. 
McKay told the pecple that he knew his 
object in coming to their city was to do 
them good, and he wished to uphold him 
in his effort. 

Rev. Mr. McNeur, of the New Zealand 
Mission, Canton, preached the opening 
sermon. Seven or eight Chinese also 
spoke. ‘she speaking was _ interspersed 
with hymns and psalms, “Old Hundred” 
being the first selection. Chinese hymn- 
books were supplied, and with the organ 
they sang well, keeping excellent time. 

On entering the church the first room 
is for the men, and seats over 200. Be- 
hind the pulpit is another room, for the 
women, about half as large. There were 
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Over 400 present at the opening, and many 
others vainly sought admission. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
handsome flowers. Several beautiful 
panels, with suitable texts in Chinese 
characters, decorated the walls. 

The large room upstairs was prepared 
for serving refreshments after the service. 
The back part of the church is fitted up 
with bed-rooms and a kitchen. so that the 
native pastor may live in the building. 
After spending five hours in the new 
Knox Church we were ready to wend our 
way home. 

I seemed to be quite a curiosity to the 
people. About twenty children and some 
grown people followed me down the street. 
Sometimes they would run ahead and look 
up in my face, asking if I were a man or 
a woman. Their dress is quite different 
from ours, and many had not 
foreign woman before. 

The neighbours -all wanted to see 
so I made several calls. The home next 
to the place where I was stopping was 
that of a wealthy Chinaman. 
very large house 


Dic © imac! 


and a beautiful garden 


in front. 
On invitation I _ visited them. After 
showing us all through the house they 


took us into the room where the idols 
were. While there they asked me to read 
to’ thent, in English:= I -read John 3: 16, 
and several other passages, and ‘the lady 
with me interpreted, knowing both Chinese 
and English. 

They also asked me to pray. They all 
seemed anxious to hear about Jesus Christ. 
The harvest truly is plenteous and _ the 
labourers few. Think of this large city 
without a woman missionary, or any resi- 
dent foreign missionary. 


WONSAN STATION,* KOREA, FOR 
21904, 


By Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., Missionary. 


(*Wonsan is on the east coast of Korea, 
facing Japan. The Russian fleet shelled 
the city more than once last summer. 
The Japanese may make it a headquarters 
in farther operations to the North.—E£d.) 


The annual meeting of Wonsan con- 
cregation and outstations was held on the 
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tenth of January, and shews the following: 

One organized congregation, twenty- 
eight outstations, eight churches, four of 
which were added. during the year, sixty 


baptisms, sixty-seven  catechumens_ en- 
rolled, sixteen deaths, four classes held. 
two day schools, and two night schools 


organized, one elder ordained, two Gener- 
al Assembly diplomas received for reciting 
Shorter Catechism, and seven for recit- 
ing Scripture verses, contributed for 
general purposes, 1342 yang (two yang a 
day’s wage), for the 
the. girl’s.’ cschool..\'130:-4-yano- yom 
native evangelist, 565 yang; from endow- 
ment for boys’ school, 651 yang, and 1,000 
yang contributed by outstations. 

The winter class was in session eleven 
days, and 121 were enrolled, of whom 
sixty were from outside of Wonsan. Dr. 
Grierson, Mr. McRae, Mr. Robb, and 
I each taught two classes every morning, 
taking up Genesis, Exodus, Hebrews, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Prayer and Geography. 
Before class, a morning service was held 
by the Koreans. 

From 5.30 to 7.30 p.m., all took part in 
street preaching throughout the city, each 
group under the leadership of a mission- 
ary, and all we could reach were 
to the evening evangelistic service. These 
were the best attended meetings we ever 
had in Wonsan, and night after night nearly 
or quite 500 were present, several of whom 
decided to become Christians. 

On Sunday, the roth, the last day of the 
class, after the native service, I preached, 
Dr. Grierson enrolled eleven catechumens, 
baptized three children and five adults. 
after which, Mr. McRae dispensed _ the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In the 
evening a farewell service was held, con- 
ducted by Mr. Robb. 

It is the general opinion that this was 
the best class we ever had, and we were 
all much encouraged as well as benefitted. 
On Monday we. parted with our many 
friends, to meet them again in the sum- 
mer class for helpers, beginning June 22. 

The night school for the larger boys and 


young men has taken some of my time, 
and is making splendid progress. 
Robb and Kim Young Chai are holding 


class in Kim Sung, Elder You and Kim 


Pyung Chu, in Yang Yang. 


poor, 79 yang; for. 


invited . 


/ 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. 
By REv. F.. J. ANDERSON. 
Rutitam, C. I. 
February, 25th, 1905. 
DEAR MR. Scotr:— 


Perhaps a few lines regarding a couple 
of trips to Sailana may not be without in- 
terest. 

For several weeks a large number cf 
British soldiers from’ the Mhow, Neemuch, 


Nasirabad and Ahmedabad Cantonments 
were gathered together on a large opén 


plain about a mile from the city of Sail- 
ana for the usual military manoeuvres. 
For a time they had their Chaplains with 
them, but for some reason or other the 
Chaplains returned to the cantonments be- 
fore the troops were quite through with 
their programme, 

So last Sunday Dr. Campbell and I set 
out early in the morning to do what we 
could in the way of holding a service for 
the troops. We took a short road across 
country instead of the regular macadamiz- 
ed road and thus cut off about six miles, 
but there were twelve miles to be covere/ 
and parts of the road were very bad in- 
deed. The wheel ruts were deep, aud 
very often so narrow that the horses couid 
only with the greatest difficulty keep their 
feet in them, 

We reached the British camp in time for 
breakfast, and sat down with several of tLe 
officers—veterans of the South African 
war. Colonel Dunlop was in command of 
the camp. Two services were arranged 
for in different parts of the camp. I con- 
ducted the first service at ten o’clock, and 
Dr. Campbell conducted the other at 
eleven o'clock, The soldiers listened very 
attentively, and when we were fortunate 
enough to seiect hymns that were familiar, 
they joined very heartily in the singing. 
The officers received us very cordially, 
and expressed gratitude for our Services. 

Then a service was held for the native 
servants, quite a number of lads who were 
formerly in our orphanage, found situa- 
tions as grooms, etc. in the army, and they 
require to be looked after. Barrack-room 
influence is not the best for young Chris- 
tian lads, and we were glad of this oppor- 
nity to speak to them and encourage them 
to remain faithful, not only in their daily 
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employment, but to Him .who redeemed ° 
them by the shedding of His precious 
blood. After service we were inyited 
again to lunch, we were offered somoe- 
thing stronger than water, but your 
missionaries are always. satisfied with 
Such beverages as tea, coffee, water and 
such like. 

The following Thursday we set out for 
Sailana again, this time on our bicycles 
and by a different route. It was not so 
bad on the whole, as the other road, but 
in some places an impossible road for 
tonga and horses. 

We stopped at one village we were pass- 


ing through to see the Thakur or head 
man, and he informed us that we must 
not proceed by the road we had mapped 


out, lest a cannon ball should make short 
work of us. AS we had no desire to lose 


either life or limb, we turned aside and 
So our journey was considerably length- 
ened, 


When we reached the camp the officers 
and men were all away on parade. After 
breakfast we paid our respects to the De- 
wan of Sailana, and then ealled to see His 
Highness, the Raja. 

This Raja is quite a student. He has 
recentiy built a new. palace for himself, 
small but artistic. He said that he design- 
ed the building himself, and laughingly 
stated that this went to prove that in an 
earlier existence he must have been an 
architect, We found him in his waiting- 
room curled up on a lounge in true orien- 
tal fashion, smoking his Turkish pipe. 
By his side was his little son. 

It was not long after the customary uXx- 
change of greetings that he opened up he 
subject of Hindu Philosophy, and argued 
enthusiaStically in favour of the Vedanta 
system of Hindu Philosophy. He had a 
goodly number of Prof. Max Muller’s books 
on this subject, on a table beside him, 
and he seems to have read and digested 
them pretty thoroughly. 

Whatever Max Muller thinks of Chris- 
tianity, he has certainly done a great deal 
of harm to the cause we represent, when- 
ever his Looks, written in defence or 
praise of Hindu Philosophy have fallen 
into the hands cf Indian students. 

The Raja said that the Bible was very 
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‘similar to the Puranas, and would do very 
well for a beginner; that when we read 
more of the Vedanta Philosophy we would 
undoubtedly become converts to it. 

His Highness would make a splendid 
worker if only he would cast in his lot 
with the followers of Christ. He belongs 
to the Arya Samaj, a society founded by 
a Gujarati Brahman about thirty years 
ago. ~“It. Jmaintains:. that ofiiithes buindsg 
Shastias, only the Vedas are authoritative 


and that they teach strict monotheism. 
Caste and idolatry are rejected, child 
marriage is forbidden, and widows are 


allowed to remarry. So far so good; but 


in its whole character and action it is 
decidedly Anti-Christian.”’ 
At 2 p.m. we mounted our wheels for 


the return journey. On the way we stopp- 
ed at two large villages, Dhamnod and 
Pancher. At the first mentioned place we 
addressed a number of men and boys who 
gathered about us on the road. side. At 
the latter place we were entertained by 
the Thakur, a boy of about twenty years 
of age, and an od Parsee gentleman, 
Both of them could talk English very well 
and we found them both unusually weil 
informed. 

We were not allowed to continue our 
journey without partaking of a refresh- 
ing cup of tea which was very gratefully 
accepted. 

Another run of eleven miles brought us 
safely to our homes. 

Owing to the hard frost of a week or 
two ago a great deal of harm has been 
done to the crops of wheat, opium ete. 
In many places most of the wheat and 
opium was destroyed, and consequently 
we may look for a partial famine at least 
this year. We are sorry that the wheat 
crop has suffered, for prices have already 
gone up, and the people will suffer. 

As to opium, well it is hard to know 
what to say because a considerable portion 
of the revenue of the State is derived 
from it, and it affords employment for 
multitudes of the poor. But on the other 
hand it is a curse to all who use it, pav- 
ticularly to China and the Chinese, AS 
the Parsee gentleman above mentioned 
said “we enrich ourselves by sending poi- 
son to the Chinese.’ May the day soon 
come when the British Government will 
realize her mistake in exporting this poi- 
son, and find some more legitimate way cf 
filling her Indian treasury. 
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LETTER FROM DR. PERCY C. 
LESLIE. 


CHANGTEFU, VIA PEKING, CHINA. 
February 6th, 1905. 


DEAR DR. MowatTT:— 


I enclose a brief report of the year’s 
work in our Hospital here, a very dry 
and uninteresting statement you will pro- 
bably and truthfully say, The daily 
sight of the suffering ones becomes so 
familiar to me now that everything is too 
ordinary to write about. Blind eyes, deaf 
ears, putrefying sores, an endless stream 
of disordered digestion, they come from 
far and near; many are beyond human 
aid, others we can only partially help, 
while it is so easy to cure some that they 
think it is not worth while to say “thank 
you.” It is almost necessary to put the 
knife into a man, make him feel pain 
(being sparing of your anesthetic) keep 
him on the rack for a few weeks, then he 
appreciates his treatment and is ready to 
do almost anything for you. 

One young man of twenty-two years 
has been here for a year, he had a con- 
plication of diseases and we performed 
three slight operations on him; he is al- 
most well now and best of all, has he- 
come a decided Christian and also nas 
been the means of interesting his father 
who is quite a scholar; we have just 
entered the son’s name on the Church- 
roll as a Catechumen. 

We are now getting out plans for new 
Hospital Buildings, you may have heard 
that St. Paul’s Church, Montreal, has 
generously contributed over a_ thousand 
dollars, and with this we hope to build 
chapel or waiting-room, dispensary and 
operating-room, and if our money holds 
out, some extra wards as well. So you see 
a thousand dollars goes a long way in 
building a hospital in Honan, but of course 
these buildings will necessarily be modest 
and plain. 

We have just had our annual meeting 
of Presbytery, a busy and happy time it 
was; we were all much encouraged at «he 
progress of the past year, growth in all 
directions, and yet all we have done in 
North Honan is just to touch the fringe 
of what remains to be done. 


a 


4. 


1805 
The rumours of impending trouble in 
Honan have happily ceased for some 


months, and work goes on steadily in all 
departments, touring in the country is 
carried on by the women as well as by ‘the 
pastors, and the people everywhere seem 
very friendly. 

With heartiest good wishes, and prayer 
that in my dear home Church the biessing 
and power of God may be_ continually 
manifested, and that there shall be daily 
added to the Lord such as are being saved, 


DR. LESLIE'S MEDICAL RE- 
PORT, 1904. 


The year just closed has been one of 
much encouragement in our work among 
the sick. Patients have come in increas- 
ing numbers, and in other ways have 
shown a ready confidence in our efforts to 
help them, 

In May, Dr. Dow opened work among 
women, so that from that time our attend- 
ance was .confined to men only; during 
the Summer work was interrupted owing 
to the Dcctor’s absence on vacation, but 
notwithstanding these conditions  limit- 
ing our attendance, the total number «af 
treatments was a big increase over last 
year, and we believe, over any preceding 


year. The following figures summarize 
the year’s work: 
Number of patients... .. 4,069 
. treatments... 17,238 
% operations... : 229 
Zz Opium poisoning... .. 8 
Average daily attendance... .. . 63 


Grateful patients have contributed 31,- 
000 large cash ($18.60), most of this is 
from the poor and in small amounts. 

Calls to the city have not been frequent, 
and when made have been of a very un- 
satisfactory character, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting such patients to adhere 


‘to prescribed treatment. 


During the year we performed amputa- 
tions at the knee and wrist joints on the 
one man, the first patient who has given 
consent to amputation, we also performed 
the unusual operation, for us, of remov- 
ing a large part of the tongue from a. vic- 
tim of cancer. As both these patients 
have done well, we trust that others 


whose conditions are as urgent will con-- 


sent to similar life saving operations, and 
our influence thus become wider and more 
telling. 
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Evangelistic work among the patients 
continues to be an important feature of 
our work; morning worship is conducted 
in the wards by the doctor and assistants 
When the patients sitting on the edge of 
the hard brick beds listen attentively to 
the old, old story. 

Preaching is carried on while the dis- 
pensary patients wait their turn for treat- 
ment, and books are readily bought by 
many of them. In this way many get an 
intelligent knowledge of the Gospel and 
are Stimulated to further interest which 
in a few cases has resulted in their recep- 
tion into the Church, and in some to in- 
teresting whole families in the Gospel. 

Nine out of ten, yea more, are like the 
lepers of old. Content that they have 
been healed they go their way, and few the 
patients who make the discovery that there 
is something far better than healing for 
body, and come back like the Samaritan 
leper to seek the Saviour for his own sake 
and choose “that good part which shall 
not be taken away.” 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

OF H. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. ERROMANG,. 
To the Foreign Mission’s Com. E.D.: 

Dear Brethren, 

There is nothing out of the ordinary to 
report for 1904. We have been working 
along up to our time and strength on the 
usual lines. 

AS a family we have had good health 
and there has not been very much serious 
sickness among the natives. 

The Lord’s Supper was dispensed at 
Dillon’s Bay on the last Sabbath of Aug- 


ust. We had a large gathering, good 
meetings and fine weather. 
Three new elders were ordained, just 


before Communion, and seven adults bap- 

tized, and a number of young children. 
Ten pounds in cash were contributed to- 

wards support of teachers on the island. 
During the year I married twelve cor- 


ples. One teacher with his wife went to 
assist Rev. Ewen Mackenzie, M. D., on 
Santo. 

Another teacher, Naling by name, has 
now been. nearly. six years on South 


Santo, assisting Rev. F. G. Bowie, one of 
two missionaries in this mission support- 
ed by the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, the other being Dr. Wm. Gunn, of 
Aneityum and Futuna. 


We have seventeen teachers in Erro- 
manga. We visited the Bast side of 
this island five times during 1904. The 


new memorial Church is well forward. 1 
hope to have it nearly finished by the 
time Synod meets—in June. The Dillon’s 
Bay people are assisting me at this big 
undertaking most heartily. The cost of 
the material is about £375 sterling and the 
freight £75—£450. 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. A. MOWATT. 


Hwal CH’1nc Fu, HONAN. 


5 Feb., 1905. 
DEAR MR. ScoTr:— 


I intended writing 
arrival in Honan but we commenced the 
study of Chinese immediately and so is 
almost two months now since we reached 
our destination. 

Our Presbytery met at Wei Hui (way 
whay) on Wednesday, January eighteenth, 
and was the largest in the history of the 
mission. The first day was very  profit- 
ably spent in conference, Special subjects 
were freely discussed by women as well 
as the men. ’ 


to. you upon my 


Reports of work from the _ different 
stations were most encouraging. During 
the past summer, uneasiness had” been 


caused by an anti-foreign and anti-dynas- 
tic society; but the trouble was soon end- 
ed, no harm being done to the work. 
Some important matters were taken up 
and discussed during the four days’ Ses- 
sions, A building for boys is to be erect- 
ed under the supervision of Dr. Leslie. 
The place for a girls’ school wag also von- 
Sidered. Experienced women _ feel that 
many miles should separate the boys 
from the girls, so that Wei Hui, being the 
centre of North Honan, was decided on as 
the proper place for it. A “cheap married 


lady,” it was humourously suggested, 
“might be put in charge of it.” 
The language study committee made 


Some changes in the curriculum, which 
tends to equalize the courses of study. 

As more families are in the field than 
there are houses to accommodate them, it 
was decided to ask for permission to build 
two—one at Hwai Ch’ing; the other at 
Chang te. 

Chinese houses in this particular part of 
China are very unhealthy for foreigners. 
Our pioneers had to suffer much in them 
and that is doubtless why many 
forced to retire from the work. 

A few years ago it was Said by one at 
Tientsin that Canadian missionaries in 
Honan had to live like pigs. Happily that 
Statement cannot in justice be made at 
the present time, for our houses are ll 
that could be desired. 

Most of the members of Presbytery were 


were 
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able to leave on Monday for home, but a 
few of us who depended on carts as well 
as train were not able to leave until Tues- 
day. In a howling gale we walked two 
miles to the station. At about 8.30 a.m., 
we got on board train expecting to meet 
our carts at 11 a.m. We soon found that 
we would be a bit late; but when our en- 
gine like a horse with heaves had to stop - 
every two miles to catch its breath, hope 
sank lower still. Soon the air was filled 
with snow and a regular Canadian bliz- 
zard was down upon us. 

Picture; usif “you can 
like a hen-coop 


in a large box 
set on a large flat car. 
The box was by actual measurement nine 
feet by four, and> seven feet high./ The 
window panes had been broken out and 
the snow came drifting in. We _ covered 


the sixty miles in exactly eleven hours 
reaching our journey’s end in deepest 
darkness. 


The President of the Peking Syndicate 
very. kindly .invited- ws to -stop— at ais 
home-over night. Very gladly we accept- 
ed his invitation for no inn was available. 

Next morning our carts came for us. 
Wonderful creations they are. Two great 
wheels holding up a massive frame with 
a heavy straw awning. Three donkeys— 
one between the shafts and the other two 
pulling ahead—were supposed to pull two 
of us through mud and Snow over twenty- 
five miles of atrocious roads: 

We reached home just at dark without 
accident. Once we came on a number of 
carts hopelessly stuck in the mud and de- 


serted; but our driver safely piloted us 
through—more, because the holes were 
each filled with a cart than from any 
Skill in driving. 

We like our situation here, and hope 


soon to have enough of the language to 
tell the people a little of the Good News 
Wwe came to bring. Dr. Menzies is getting 
on well with building. He hopes to have > 
the new chapel and dispensary finished in 
June. 


The State Church of England provides in — 


its churches accommodation for seven 
millions of people, the Evangelical Free 
Churches. i. e,, Presbyterian, Metrodist, 


and others, for eight millions. 
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LETTTER FROM MISS SINCLAIR, 
~ INDIA. 

Miss Jean YV. Sinclair, so well known to 
our readers as the Principal of the girts’ 
school at Indore, has sent the following 


_ interesting letter to the Sabbath School of 


Crescent St. Church, Montreal, with thanks 
for the gift of a buggy. 


INDORE, March 1. 1905. 
DEAR MR. MUNROE: — 


The bill of lading 


has—arrived, and I 


- hasten to express My very warm thanks 


for the beautiful gift on its way. to m2, 
Words are utterly inadequate. I can only 
hope that. the: -buggy will .earry » me* for 
many a day to the work of brightening 
sad lives and enlightening dark minds, by 
the entrance into many hearts of His 
message of love and forgiveness. 


I reached India just in time to spend 
Christmas with the friends here. I felt a 
sort of exhilaration at being back again 


at the place where great things await the 
doing, and where there are no question- 
ings as to whether one is in the place 


where one is needed. Among the sights 
and sounds rendered familiar by long 
years of experience, vernacular rolled 


from my lips as if I had never been out 
of the country at all. India seemed the 
only reality and Canada a dream! 

I have been very busy since Settling to 
work again. I have charge of two schools 
in the city and one here in the European 
quarter. Everything has been sadly dis- 
organized by the two annual yisitations of 
plague, and if there is tobe a recurrence 
of it for years to come, as is expected, it 
means a repetition of trying experiences, 
and to the people, distress and sorrow. 

Zenana work is opening up, in connec- 
tion with the schools, and I am already as 
busy as possible. I feel as never before, 
that all our work must be done in the 
power of God’s Spirit. if it is to avail any- 
thing. As to the final issue of this awful 
struggle between light and darkness, there 


can be no doubt. Already in spite of 
appalling ignorance, deadening supersti- 
tion and benumbing custom, there are 


rays of light piercing the darkness. 

This month. March, is much broken by 
festivals of all sorts, Hindu and Moham- 
medan. We are nearing the time of .the 
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greatest and most debasing festival of the 
whole Hindu calendar. The most absurd 
Stories are everywhere circulated about the 
plague, and the responsibility of Buro- 
peanus for its ravages. The religious lead- 
ers ar€ now telling the people that if they 
celebrate Holi, the approaching festival, as 
heartily as in years gone by, there will be 
aS many children born next year as have 
died altogether since plague began, 

I was told that there were placards post- 
ed in the city the other day warning the 
peopie of an approaching cold wave, so 
cold that if they ventured out of their 
houses they would die, and if they remain- 
ed indoors they would die! They were told 
to fill their water-pois and lay in supplies 
of food! !— 

When the 24th of the-month passed, and 
the cold wave did not appear, I asked some 
of the women what they thought of their 
religious leaders and teachers. But neither 
the false prophecies of their leaders, nor 
the awful visitations of famine and plague 
during recent years, seem to have any 
power to rouse the masses from their 
lethargic sleep ‘of centuries. 

Just now the whole population seems to 
have gone mad on making marriages, and 
tiny girls are being married, for the parents 
say, “Who can tell whether we shall live 
through the next plague epidemic, and if 
not who will arrange the marriage for 
our girls?” They do not think of the 
awful possible consequences to the little 
girls by which, should their boy husbands 
die, they are condemned to the unspeak- 
ably sad lot of child-widowhood. 

Besides this fear of plague, next year is 
what they call “Singh Sal,” and for the 
next three years, it will be thought an un- 
propitious time for marriages. 

To-day a little pupil whose father is 
Secretary to the Council of Regency 
brought money to buy our Christian hymn 
book. I have been visiting at their house, 
and teaching the women to sing. How 
could one be a missionary and not be able 
to sing? And yet one dare not do it in 
a Mahommedan house, for no respectable 
women among them sings. 

The other day there was a holiday in 
the school on account of the fasting and 
bathing consequent on an eclipse of the 
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moon, So I seized the opportunity and 
went to two near by villages where I -was 
cordially received. : 

In one place men, women and children 
crowded around and listened while I toid 
them the Old, Old Story. There were a 
lot of bright looking children, and ‘he 
men begged me to establish a school and 
teach the boys and girls to read. The 
whole village is illiterate. 

While I was talking to them several in- 
terruptions occurred. -There was: a, dog 
fight right in the midst of the crowd. All 
Indian villages are infested with dogs. 
The men beat the dogs, and after much 
_yelling on their part and yelping on the 
part of the dogs they ceased fighting, and 
one of them came and lay down close be- 
side me, 

Then a Brahman came swaggering along 
and the crowd respectfully parted, to let 
the “twice born” pass lest their touch 
should defile him! 

Then a religious mendicant, leading a 
sacred bull, appeared in the narrow Street. 
The man was scantily enough clad, as is 
the fashion among holy men,—but the bull 
was most gaily caparisoned, garlanded and 
decked with flowers, and adorned with 
strings of beads and bells. The people 
make offerings to the sacred (?) animal, the 
same being promptly pocketed by the holy 
man in charge of the animal. 

I spoke to them of the evil of giving to 
an animal the worship and reverence that 
should be given to the true God. He re- 
plied, “God made the beast, God is in the 
beast, we therefore worship God.” 

An educated native man, a B. A., said to 
me the other day, “If I strike this stone 
there is a sound, if I pull a branch off a 
tree there is a crackling sound, In either 
case it is the cry of pain, of God who 
dwells in both stone and _ tree.’—The 
pantheistic idea is deepiy rooted in the 
minds of all, ignorant and educated alike. 

I have written at considerable length 
and must now close. Will you convey to 
the children and to all who have had a 
Share in this beautiful gift my heartfelt 


thanks. I hope it will be like the old 
time “Day Spring’ of the South Sea 
Islands. and go On many an errand of 
mercy. 
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LETTER FROM REV. HAROLD M. 
CLARK. 


WEI Hwet Fu Honan. 
Feb. 4th, 1905. 


DEAR RECORD:— 

To-day is the first day of the Chinese 
New Year, and I think I could not begin 
the year much better 
letter to you. 

New Year’s day is the great day of the 
year to the Chinese; accounts are settled, 
stores are closed, presents given, best 
clothes put on, visits paid, and fire crack- 
ers exploded by the hundreds of ‘thous- 
ands. Indeed I believe that the children 
often get their faces washed at this tima, 


than by writing a 


but I do not make this statement as a 


positive fact. Altogether the New Year 
season in China Seems something like a 
comibination of the Canadian Christmas 


and New Year’s Day and the United 
States Fourth of July. 

This year it happens that New Year’s 
Day is also the. first day of spring, so, 


although it is true that in many ways we 
are very Slow out here in the ancient 
East, yet in regard to the seasons we are 
a long way ahead of .the smart young 
nations of the west, and if all is well. we 
will be gathering in our harvest of wheat 
about the first week of June. 

We had a very mild winter this year 
until about two weeks ago when a great 


change took place. For one day and 
night we had a terrible dust storm, the 
wind sweeping over the naked yellow 


land carrying clouds of the finest dust in — 


every direction and compelling all whose 
business demanded ‘their presence out of 
doors to eat a considerable part of their 
allotted peck of dirt in a very short time 

The next day, however, another change 
took place, the clouds of dust changed [fo 
clouds of snow, and for one whole day 
we had a good Canadian whirling 
ing snow storm. It seemed strange to see 
snow drifts nearly four feet high in 
places where I had never seen even half 
an inch of snow before, and where 
thermometer would register about 112% in 
the shade a few months ago, ae 

Our annual meeting of Presbytery was 
held at this station about two weeks ago. 


cdrift-—2 
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It was a good meeting; the spirit of unity 
and self-forgetfulness was shown in many 
-ways and I am sure we all felt that we 
had many reasons for which to thank 
God and take courage. 

It is true that during some months of 
the past year there was a good deal of 
anxiety for the friends in Chang Te itu 
on account of the Tsai Yuen, yet in spite 
of the efforts of these would be murderers, 
we never had such an encouraging and 
promising year as the one just closed. 
In the Chang Te field. alone 76 were 
baptized and 252 recorded their names, 
professing faith in Jesus Christ and wish- 
ing to become members of His Church in 
China. 

In Wei Hwei I'u since last August we 
have been holding meetings in our 
street Chapel every evening except Satur- 
day, and the interest seems to be slowly 
deepening all the time; some have already 
professed faith in Christ. These meet- 
ings are somewhat of the old-fashioned 
kind and generally last about two hours. 

It is interesting to watch the progress 
‘of foreign goods into the interior of 
China. Up to the present very few real 
good foreign articles have reached Wi 
Hwei Fu. Plenty of cigarettes are for 
sale everywhere and the objectionable 
cigarette pictures have come with them 
which I am afraid helps to strengthen 
the idea of the average Chinamen tuat 
everyone who is not Chinese is a devil. 
~ A good many cheap lamps, soaps, toys, 
knives, trays, mirrors, buttons, etc, have 
also come in as well as some really good 
granite ironware basins, cotton, cloth, 
candles, lead pencils and glass. The de- 
mand for foreign goods is increasing, and 
Some day the business houses of Oanada 


may do a big business in this land if they 


do not allow Japan, Germany, England 
and the United States to secure the whole 
of it. . 

To the Canadian the average Chinee is 
something of a mystery. In some ways 
‘he puts us to shame; in other ways uae 
horrifies us. Compared with the Chinese 
I am afraid we must confess that we re 
_ both impolite and bad tempered. I aim 
quite sure that the Chinese would say of 
the average foreigner whom he meets that 
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he is proud, fierce and ill-mannered, all 
of which are very.great faults in his eyes. 

On the other hand, in some ways the 
Chinese seem ‘to us feelingless almost he- 
yond the powers of belief. For instance 
I have a young man cooking and washing 
for me. He is a very faithful servant, up 
in the morning bright and early, does all 
the work [ tell him to do without a word, 
and a great deal that I never tell him. He 
ig never out of temper, has no bad habits, 
always here and always willing, and ada- 
ed to this I believe -him to be a sincere 
Christian and I am very fond of him. 

He is a married man and has two or 
three children. Last summer ons of his 
children died and as he is quite a long 
distance from home it was not thought 
important enough to even send him word 
though it could have been done easily. 
He actually did not know that his child 
was even sick till he went home weeks 
after it wag dead, and, moreover, though 
he tells me many unimportant things, he 
himself did not ‘think the event ‘im- 
portant enough to mention to me uniil 
weeks after he had returned. This is but 
an illustration of what is happening every 
day, and it will help to show how hard it 
is for a foreigner to get the Chinese point 
of view. 

Yet while the differences are great I am 
bound to say the resemblances are far 
greater, and as I am learning to know the 
Chinese better I am learning to love them 
more, Hrom henceforth, so long as God 
Spares my life I trust that China shall be 
my home, my adopted land. I hope to see 
her awaken from her sleep, and turn with 
a Sincere heart to the True God. I long 
to have a share in her awakening, and I 
confidently hope that the day will come 
when even the western nations shall look 
upon this ancient kingdom with wonder 
and admiration because she has been 7e- 
born through the power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


When a wing cannot be 
and yet cannot be mended, it is a good 
thing to define it. Measure its exact size. 
That is sure to make it look smaller.—A. 
H. K. Boyd. 
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World Wide Work 


THE REVIVAL IN WALES. 
THE STORY OF THE AWAKENING. 
AS SEEN BY W. T. STEAD. 

EpIToR REVIEW OF REVIEWS, LONDON, ENG. 


The Revival in Wales began in Cardi- 
ganshire. For a long time past the Welsh 
Christians had been moved to pray speciai- 
ly for the quickening of religious life in 
their midst. The impulse appears to have 
been sporadic and ‘spontaneous. In re- 
mote country hamlets, in mining villages 
buried in distant valleys, one man or one 
woman would have it laid upon his or her 
soul to pray that the Holy Spirit might be 
poured out upon the cause in which they 
were spiritually concerned. 


There does not seem to have been any 
organized effort anywhere. It was all in- 
dividual, local, and strictly limited to the 
neighbourhood. An old Salvationist, for 
instance, suddenly had it borne 
him that he was nearing the bourne from 
which no traveller returns. Of his own 
future he had no doubt. But what of the 
future of the others whom he so soon must 
leave, and leave for ever? 

Spiritual life -was languishing in> his 
local corps. No one was being converted. 
So he determined to give himself to prayer 
and fasting, giving Heaven no peace or 
rest all day or all night until the blessing 
came. One whole day he fasted, and the 
whole -of the following night he prayed. 
And lo! it seemed as if the windows of 
Heaven were opend and showers of bless- 
ings descended upon the dry parched 
ground. The Revival. broke out in his 
corps and many souls were gathered in. 
A similar blessing was enjoyed bv one of 
the churches in the village, but it passed 
Over the rest. Some, like Gideon’s fleece. 
were drenched with dew, while all around 
the land was dry. 


The story of the very first outbreak of 
the Revival traces it to the trembling utter- 
ance of a poor Welsh girl, who at a meet- 
ing in a Cardigan village, was the first to 
rise and ‘testify. “If no ‘one else will, 
then I must say that I love the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all my heart.” The pathos 
and the passion of the avowal acted like 
an electric shock upon the congregation. 
One after another rose and made the full 
surrender, and the news spread like wild- 
fire from place to place that the Revival 
had broken out. and that souls were being 
ingathered to the Lord. 


in upon— 


But the Revival was soon to find its 
focus in a young theological student of the 
name of Hyan Roberts, who had abandon- 
ed his course at Newcastle Emlyn to carry 
on the work of the Revival throughout 
Wales. His own simple story of how. he 


came to the work is told elsewhere in this 
booklet. 


I went down to South Wales to. see for 
myself what was going on. I described 
My impressions in the Daily Chronicle, the 
Christian World, and the Methodist Times. 
I cannot do better than reproduce my re- 
port. 

“The British Empire floats 
British Navy.’ . as Admiral Fisher’ is 
never tired of repeating. But the British 
Navy steams on Welsh coal. The driving 
force of all our battleships is hewn from 
the mines of these Welsh valleys by the 
men among whom this remarkable reli- 
gious awakening has taken place. 

This morning, as the Slow train crawled 
down the gloomy valleys—for there was 
the mirk of coming snow in the air,. and 
there was no sun in the sky—I could not 
avoid the obvious and insistent suggest- 
tion of the thought that Welsh religious 
enthusiasm may be destined to impart as 
compelling an impulse to the churches of 


upon the 


the world as Welsh coal supplies to its 
navies. 
Nor was the force of the suggestion 


weakened when, after attending three pro- 
longed services at Mardy, a village of 5,000 
inhabitants lying on the other side of 
Pontypridd, I found the flame of Welsh 
religious enthusiasm as smokeless as 
its coal. There are no advertisements, no 
brass bands, no posters, no huge tents. - 
All the. paraphernalia of the got-up job 
are conspicuous by their abSence. 

Neither is theresany organization, nor is— 
there a director, at least none that is 
visible to human eye. In the crowded 
chapels they even dispense with instru- 
mental music. On Sunday night no note 
issued from the organ pipes. There was 
no need of instruments, for in and around 
and above and beneath surged the all- 
pervading thrill and throb of a multitude 
praying, and singing as they prayed. 

The vast congregations were as soberly 
sane as orderly, and at least as reverent 
as any congregation I.ever saw beneath 
the dome of St. Paul’s, when I used to go 
to hear Canon Liddon, the Chrysostom of 
the English pulpit. But it was aflame 
with a passionate religious enthusiasm, ~ 
the like of which I have never seen in St. 


- the work the miners are putting 


=> 


~ of blasphemy, 
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Paul's, Tier above tier from. the crowded 
aisles to the loftiest gallery sat er stood, 


-- as necessity dictated, eager hundreds of 


serious men and thoughtful women, their 
eyes riveted upon the platform or upon 
whatever other part of the building was 


the storm centre of the meeting. 


There was absolutely nothing wild, 
violent, hysterical, unless it be hysterical 
for the labouring breast to heave with 
sobbing that cannot be repressed, and the 
throat to choke with emotion as a sense 
of the awful horror and shame of a wast- 
ed life suddenly bursts upon the _ soul. 
On all sides there was the solemn gladness 
of men and women upon whose eyes has 
dawned the splendour of a new day, the 
foretaste of whose glories they are enjoy- 
ing in the quickened sense of human 
fellowship and a keen glad zest added to 
their own lives. 
~The most thorough-going materialist 
who resolutely and forever rejects as in- 
conceivable the existence of the soul in 
man, and to whom “the universe is but 
the infinite empty eye-socket of a dead 
God.” could not fail to be impressed by 
the pathetic sincerity of these men; nor, 
if he were just could he refuse to recog- 
nize that out of their faith in the creed 
which he has rejected, they have drawn 
and are drawing a motive power that 
makes for righteousness, and not only for 
righteousness, but for the joy of living, 
that he would be powerle7s to give them. 

Employers tell me that the ee 

in has 


improved. Waste is less, men go to their 


dailv toil with a new spirit of gladness in 
their labour. In the long, dim galleries of 
the mine, where once the haulers swore at 
their ponies in Welshified English terms 
there is now but to be 
heard the haunting melody of the revival 
music. The pit ponies. like the American 
mules, having been driven by oaths and 
curses since they first bore the yoke, are 
being retrained to do their work without 
the incentive of profanity. 

There is less drinking, less idleness, less 
gambling. Men record with almost incre- 
diious amazement. how one football player 
‘after another has foresworn cards and 
drink and the gladiatorial games, and is 
living a sober and godly life, putting his 
energy into the revival. More wonderful 


still, and almost incredible to those who. 


know how journalism lives and_ thrives 
upon gambling, is the fact that the most 


conservative daily paper of South Wales 


has devoted its columns day after day to 
reporting and defending the movement 
which declares war to the death against 
both gambling and drink. 

How came this strange uplift of the 
earnestness of a whole community? Who 
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can say? The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Some tell you one thing, some 
another. All agree that it began some few 
months ago in Cardiganshire, eddied hither 
and thither, spreading like fire from valley 
to valley, until, as one observer said to me. 
“Wherever it came from, or however it 
began, all South Wales to-day -is in a 
flame.” 

However it began. So it is going on. 
“If no one else, then I must.” It is “Here 
am [, send. me!” This public  self-con- 
Secration, this definite and decisive avowal 
of a determination to put under their feet 
their dead past of vice and sin and _ in- 
difference. and to reach out towards a 
higher ideal of human existence, is going 
on everywhere in South Wales. Nor, if 
we think of it sanely and look at it in the 
right perspective, is there a nobler specta- 
cle appealing more directly to the highest 
instincts of our nature to be seen in all 
the world to-day. 

At Mardy, where I spent Sunday, the 
miners are voluntarily taxing themselves 
to build an institute, public hall, library 
and reading-room. By their express re: 
quest the money is deducted from their 
wages on pay-day. They have created a 
library of 2,000 ‘books, capitally selected 
and well used. They have about half a 
dozen chapels and churches, a co-opera- 
tive society, and the usual appliances of 
civilization. They have every outward 
and visible sign of industrial prosperity. 
It is a mining village pure and simple in- 
dustrial democracy in its nakedest primi- 
tive form. 

In this village I attended three meetings 
on Sunday—two and a half hours in the 
morning, two and a half hours in the after- 
noon, and two hours at night, when I had 
to leave to catch the train. At all these 
meetings the same kind of thing went on. 
the same kind of congregations assembled, 
the same strained, intense emotion was 
manifest. Aisles were crowded. Pulpit 
stairs were packed, and, mirabile dictu! 
two-thirds of the congregation were men 
and at least one-half young men. 

“There,” said one,’ “ is the hope and the 
glory of the movement.’’ Here and there 
is a grey head. But the majority of the 
congregation were stalwart young miners. 
who gaye the meeting all the fervour and 
swing and enthusiasm of youth. The 
revival had been going on in Mardy for a 
fortnight. All the churches had been hold- 
ing services every night with great results. 
At the Baptist Church they had to report 
the addition of nearly fifty members. fifty 
were waiting for baptism, thirty-five back- 
sliders had been reclaimed. 

In Mardy the fortnight’s services had re- 
sulted in 500 conversions. And this. be it 
noted, when each place of worship was 


going “on its own.” Mr. Evan Roberts, 
the so-called boy preacher of the revival, 
and his singing sisterhood, did not reach 
Mardy until the Sunday of my visit. 


I have called Evan Roberts the so-call- 
ed boy preacher, because he is neither a 
boy nor a preacher. He is a tall, graceful, 
good-looking, young man of twenty-six 
with a pleading eye and a most winsome 
smile. If he is a boy, he is a six-foot boy, 
and six-footers are usually past their boy- 
hood. 

As he is not a boy, neither is he a preach- 
er. He talks simply, unaffectedly, earnest- 
ly now and then, but he makes no sermons, 
and preaching is emphatically not_ the 
note of this Revival in the west. If it 
has been by the foolishness of preaching 
that men have been saved heretofore, that 


agency seems as if it were destined to take ° 


a back seat in the present movement. 


The revivai is borne along upon billow- 
ing waves of sacred song. It is the sing+ 
ing, not the preaching, that is the instru- 
ment which is most efficacious in striking 
the hearts of men. In this respect these 
services in the Welsh chapel reminded me 
strangely of the beautiful liturgical ser- 
vices of the Greek church, notably in &t. 
Isaac’s of St. Petersburg on Easter morn 
and in the receptions of the pilgrims at che 
Troitski monastery, near Moscow. 


The most extraordinary thing about the 
meetings which I attended was the extent 
to which they were absolutely without 
any human direction or leadership. “We 
must obey the Spirit,’ is the watchword 
of Evan Roberts, and he is as obedient as 
the humblest of his followers. The meét- 
ings open—after any amount of prelimin- 
ary singing while the congregation 15S 
assembling—by the reading of a chapter 
or a psalm. Then it is go as you please 
for two hours or more. 


And the amazing thing is that it does 
go and does not get entangled in what 
seem to be inevitabie confusion. 


might : 
Three-fourths of the meeting consists of 
singing. No one _ uses a hymnbook, No 
one gives out a hymn. The last person to 
control the ‘meeting in any way 18S Mr. 
Evan Roberts. People pray and sing, give 
testimony or exhort as the Spirit moves 
them. As a study of the psychology of 
crowds I have seen nothing like it. You 
fee] that the thousand or fifteen hundred 
_persons before you have become merged 
into one myriad-headed, but single-souled 
personality. 

You can watch what they call the in- 
fluence of the power of the Spirit playing 
over the crowded congregation as an eddy- 
ing wind plays over the surface of a pond, 
If anyone carried away by his feelings 
prays too long, or if anyone when speak- 
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ing fails to touch the right note, someons— 


it may be anybody—commences to Sing. 
For a moment there is a hesitation as if 
the meeting were in doubt as to its decision, 
whether to hear the speaker or to continue 
to join in the prayer, or whether to sing 
If it decides to hear and to pray the sing- 
ing dies away. If, on the other hand as 
usually happens, the people decide to sing, 


the chorus swells in volume until it drewns 


all other sound. 

Another instance, 
stance, 
ing to the spontaneous impulse, not mere- 
ly of those within the walls, but of those 
crowded outside, who were unable to get 
in, occurred on Sunday night. Twice the 
order of proceeding, if order it can be call- 
ed, was altered by the crowd outside, who, 
being moved by some mysterious impulse, 
Started a hymn on their own account 
Which was at once taken up by the cou- 
gregation within. On one of these occa- 
Sions Hyan Roberts was addressing the 
meeting. He at once gave way, and the 
singing became general. 5 

The prayers are largely autobiographical 
and some of them intensely dramatic. On 
one occasion an impassioned and moving 
appeal to the city was accompanied 
throughout by an _ exquisitely rendered 
hymn, sung by three of the Singing Sisters. 
It was like the undertone of the orchestra 
When some leading singer is holding the 
house. 

The Singing Sisters—there are five of 
them, one, Mme, Morgan, who was a pro- 
fessional singer—are as conspicuous figures 
in the movement as Evan Roberts him- 
self. Some of their solos are wonders of 
dramatic and musical appeal. Nor is the 
effect lessened by the fact that the singers, 
like the Speakers sometimes break down 
in sobs and tears. The meeting 
breaks out into a passionate and _ consol- 
ing song, until the soloist having recover- 
ed her breath, rises from her knees and 
resumes her song, 

The praying and singing are both wonder- 
ful, but more impressive than either are 


very remarkable  in- 


the breaks which occur when utterance can 


no more, and the sobbing in the silence, 


momentarily heard, is drowned in a temp- 


an organ. 
AS*2 
hearts 


need for 
own organ 
rejoicing 


est of melody. No 
The assembly was _ its 
thousand sorrowing or 
found expression in the 
of their native hills. 
Repentance, open confession, © interces- 
Sory prayer, and above all else, this mar- 
vellous musical liturgy—a liturgy  an- 
written but heartfelt. 
rising like the thunder of the surge on a 
rock-bound shore, ¢ver and anon broken 
by the filutelike note of the Singing Sisters, 
whose melody was as sweet and as spon- 


of his abandonment of the meet-- 


always. 


sacred psalmody — 


a mighty chorus 
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taneous as the music of the throstle in the 
grove or the lark in the sky. And all this 
vast quivering, throbbing, singing, pray- 
ing. exultant multitude intensely conscious 
of the all-pervading influence of some in- 
Visible reality—now for the first time mov- 
ing palpable though not tangible in their 
midst. 

They called it the Spirit of God. Those 
Who have not witnessed it may call it 
what they will; I am inciined to agree 
with those on the spot. For man, being 
according to the orthodox, evil, can do no 
good thing of himself, so, as  Cardinai 
Manning used to Say, “Wherever you be- 
hold a good thing, there you see the work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.” And the revival, 


as I saw it, was emphatically a good thing. 


THE LESSON OF THE REVIVAL. 


By THE REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 

Peter stood in the midst of one of the 
most wonderful scenes that the world has 
ever beheld. When-men said of the shout- 
ing muititude that they were drunk, Peter 
said, “No, these men are not drunken as 
ye suppose;” “but ‘this is that’ which was 
spoken by the Prophet Joel.” If anyone 
shall say to me, “What do you think of the 
Welsh teyival?” Tsay. at- once “This is 


that.” If you ask me the meaning of the 


Welsh Revival, 
moment’s doubt 


I say, without a single 
IT~IS PENTECOST CONTINUED. 

I left London on Monday, reaching Car- 

diff at 830 that evening, and my friend 

who met me said to me, “What are you 


going to do? Will you go home, or will 
you go to the meeting?” I said, “What 
meeting?” He said, “There is a meeting 


in Roath Road Chapel.” ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘J 
would rather have a meeting than home.” 
We went. The meeting had been going op 
an hour and a half when we got there, 
and we stayed for two hours and a half, 
and went home, and the meeting was still 
going on, and [ had not then touched 
what is spoken of aS—it is not my phrase, 
butit is expressive—the “fire zone.’ I was 
on the outskirts of thework, It was a 
wonderful night, utterly without order, 
characterized from first to last by the 
orderliness of the Spirit of God. 


But it is of Tuesday that I would special- 


ly Speak. It was my holy privilege to 
come into the centre of this wonderful 
‘work and movement. Arriving in the 


morning in the village, everything seemed 
quiet, and we wended our way to the place 


where a group of chapels stood. Oh, 
these chapels through Wales! Thank God 
for them! And everything was so quiet 


and orderly that we had to ask where the 
meeting was. And a lad, pointing to a 
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chapel, ‘said,~'“In there.’ Not -a single 
person outside, Every thing was quiet. 

We made our way through the open 
door, and just managed to get inside, and 
found the chapel crowded from floor to 
ceiling with a great mass of people. What 
was the occupation of the service? It is 
impossible for me to tell you finally and 
fully. Suffice it to say that throughout 
that service there was singing and praying 
and personal testimony, but no preaching. 

The only break in upon the _ evidently 
powerful continuity of the service was 
when some one in the meeting, who happen- 
ed to know me, said that they would like 
to hear me speak. And that is why l 
decided never to go again into these meet- 
ings. For the moment the thoughts of the 
meeting were turned toward me. There 
was a break in the continuity and the 
power. If it were possible for me in any 
way to disguise myself I would go back 
again, and get back into the middle of the 
movement, ‘but I am afraid it is a little 
too late in the day for that, 


Of course I did not move to speak, but 
when, presently, it was evident that there 
was this break, I rose and spoke, a few 
words, urging them not to allow the pres- 
ence of any stranger to divert their atten- 
tion, and the meeting moved on, and I 
was allowed to hide myself again. 

It was. @ meeting characterized by a 
perpetual series of interruptions and dis- 
orderliness. It wasS a meeting characteriz- 
ed by a great continuity and an absolute 
order. You say, “How do you reconcile 
these - things?” I do not reconcile them. 
They are both there. I leave you to re- 
concile them. 


If you put a man into the midst of one 
of these meetings who knows nothing of 
the language of the Spirit. and nothing of 
the life of the Spirit, one of two things 
will happen to him. He will either pass 
out saying, ‘“‘These men are drunk,” or 
he himself will be swept up by the fire 
into the Kingdom of God. If you put a 
man down who knows the language of the 


Spirit, he will be struck by this most 
peculiar thing. 
I am speaking with diffidence. for I 


have never seen anything like it in my life; 
while a man praying’ is disturbed by the 
breaking out of song, there is no sense of 
disorder, and the prayer merges into song, 
and back into testimony, and back again 


into’ song for hour after hour, without 
guidance. These are the three occupa- 
tions—singing, praying, testimony. Evan 
Roberts was not present. There was no 


human leader. , 

Mr. Mantle was with me, and spoke a 
word or two, when a man in the gallery 
rose and said to him’in broken English,“Ts 
your work in London near Greenwich?” 


LA 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mantle,’ “close to Green- 
wich.” “Take this address down,” said 
the man, “my brother is there. He is 


drinking and a sceptic. I am praying for 
him,’ Mr. Mantle pulled out his _ note- 
book and said, ‘“‘“Give me the address,’ and 
he dictated it to him, and then they start- 


ed singing “Songs of Praises,’ and the 
man prayed, and Mr. Mantle is on his 
track to-day. 

That is an incident. A most disorderly 


proceeding, you say? I will be very glad 
when that happens here, when you will 
break through all conventionalities, Woen 
a man is in agony about the soul of his 
brother, he will dare to ask. But it must 
only be as the spontaneous answer of the 
-soul to the Spirit of God. ~ 

In the afternoon we were at another 
chapel, and another meeting, equally full, 
and this time Ivan Roberts was present. 
He came into the meeting when it had 
been on for an hour and a half. I went 
with him. and with the utmost difficulty 
we reached the platform. I took absolute- 
ly no part, and he took very little part. 
He spoke, but his address—if it could be 
called an address—was punctuated per- 
petually by song and prayer and testimony. 
And Evan Roberts works on that plan. 
neyer hindering anyone. 

As the result of that afternoon I venture 
to say that if that address Evan Roberts 
gave in broken fragments had been _ re- 
ported, the whole of it could have been 
read in six or seven minutes. As the meet- 
ing went on, a man rose in the gallery 
and said, “So and So,” naming some man. 
‘has decided for Christ,” and then in a 
moment the song began. 

They did not sing “Songs of Praises,” 
they sang “Diolch Iddo,” and the weird- 
ness and beauty of it Swept over the 
audience. It “was a -song’ of praise . ve- 
cause that man was born again. There 
are no enquiry rooms, no penitent forms, 
but some worker announces, or an e€n- 
quirer openly confesses Christ, the name 
is registered, and the song breaks ont, 
and they go back to testimony and prayer. 

In the evening exactly the same thing. 
Lean tell you no more, save that.-I per- 
sonally stood for three solid hours wedged 
so that I could not lift my hands at all. 
That which impressed me most was the 
congregation, I looked along the gallery 
of the chapel on my right, and there were 
_ three women, and the rest were men 
packed solidly in. 

If you could but for once have seen 
the men. evidently colliers, with the blue 
seam that told of their work on their 
faces, cledn and _ beautiful. Beautiful, 
did T sav? Many of them lit with heaven’s 
own light, radiant. gvith the light that 
never was on sea and land. Great rough, 
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magnificent, poetic men by nature, but the 
nature had slumbered long. To-day it is 
awakened, and I looked on many a face, 
and I knew that men did not see me, did 
hot see Evan Roberts, but they saw the 
face of God and the eternities. 


I left that evening, after having been 
in the meeting three hours, at 10.30, and 
it swept on, packed as it was, until an 
early hour next morning, song and prayer 
and testimony and conversion and confes- 
Slon Of sin by leading church members 
publicly, and the putting of it away, and 
all the while no human leader, no one in- 
dicating the next thing to do, no one 
checking the spontaneous movement. 


Now, for ohe moment let me go a step 
further and speak just a word or two 
about the man himself. Evan Roberts is 
hardly more than a boy, Simple and natu- 
ral, no orator, no leader of men; nothing 
of the masterfuiness. that characterized 
such men as Wesley, and Whitefield and 
Moody; no leader of men. One of the most 
briLiant writers in one of our morning 
papers said of Evan Roberts, in a tone of 
sorrow, that he lacked the qualities of 
leadership, and the writer said if but some 
prophet did now arise he could sweep 
everything before him. 

God has not chosen that a prophet shall 
arise. It is quite true. Evan Roberts is 
no orator, no leader. What is he? 1! 
mean now with regard to this great move- 
ment. He is the mouthpiece of the fact 
that there is no human guidance as to 
man or organization. The burden of what 
he szys to the people is this: It is not 
man, do not wait for me, depend on God, 
obey -the Spirit. But whenever moved to 
do so, he speaks under the guidance of 
the Spirit. 

His work is not that of appealing +o 
men so much as that of creating an at- 
mosphere’ by calling men to follow the 


guidance of the Spirit in whatever the 
Spirit shall say to them. 
I-d9 not hesitate to say that God -has 


set His hand upon the lad, beautiful in 
simplicity, ordained in his devotion, lack- 
ing all the qualites that we have looked 
for in preachers, and prophets, and lead- 
ers. He has put him in the forefront of 
this movement that the world may see 
that He does choose the things that are 
not to bring to nought the things that ara, 
the weak things of the world to confound 
the things that are mighty: a man who 
lacks all the essential qualities which we 
say make for greatness, in order that 
through him in simplicity and power He 
may move to victory. 

For a moment let us stand back, and 
look at the whole thing more generally. 
Let me speak of some of the incidental 
peculiarities of the movement as I saw it, 
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and gathered information concerning it ou 
the ground. In connection with the Welsh 
revival there is no preaching, no order, 
no hymnbooks, no choirs, no organs, no 
collections, and, finally, no advertising. 

Now, think of that for a moment, again, 
will you? Think of all our work. I am 
not saying ‘these things are wrong. I 
simply want you to see what God is doing. 
the organs, but silent; the 
ministers but among the rest of the peo- 
ple, rejoicing and prophesying with the 
rest, only there was no preaching. 

Yet the Welsh revival is the revival of 
preaching to Wales. Hverybody is preaci- 


ing. No order, and yet it moves from 
day to day, week to week, county to 
county, with matchless precision, with 


the order of an attacking force. No books, 
but. ah me, I nearly wept to-night over the 
singing of our last hymn. 

Mr. Stead was asked if he thought the 
revival would spread to London, and he 
said, “It depends upon whether you can 
sing.’ He was not so wide of the mark. 
When these Welshmen sing, they sing the 
words like men who believe them. They 
abandon themselves to their singing. We 
sing as though we thought it would not 


be respectable to be heard by the man 
next to us. 
No choir, did I say? It was all choir. 


And hymns! ( 
der and amazement as that congregation 
on that night sang hymn after hymn, long 
hymns, sung through without hymnbooks. 
Oh, don’t you see it? The Sunday school 
is having its harvest now. The family 
altar is having its harvest now. The 


teaching of hymns and the Bible among 


- 


those Welsh hills and valleys is having its 
harvest now. 

No advertising. The whole thing adver- 
tises itself. You tell me the “Press” is 
advertising it. I tell you they did not 
hegin advertising until the thing eaught 
fire and spread. And let me say to you, 
one of the most remarkable things 1s she 
attitude of the Welsh Press. I come across 
instance after instance of men converted 
by reading the story of the revival in the 
Western Mail and the South Wales Daily 
News. 


WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT? 


In the name of God let us all cease try- 
ing to find it. At least let us cease try- 
ing to trace it to any one man or conven-~ 
tion. You cannot trace it. and yet I will 
+yace it to-night. Whence has it come? 
All over Wales—I am giving vou roughly 
the result of the questioning of fiftv or more 
persons at random in the week—a prayine 
yemnant have been agonizing before Gov 
about the state of the beloved land. and it 
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is through 
come 


You tell me that the revival origi 4S 
With Roberts. I tell you that ROWE 
a& product of the revival. You tell me that 
it began in an Endeavour meeting where 
a dear girl bore testimony. I tei] you that 


that the answer of 


fire has 


_ Was part of the result of a revival reak- 


ing out everywhere. If you and I could 


Stand above Wales; looking —at it, you 
would see fire breaking out here, and 
there, and yonder, and somewhere else. 


without any collusion or prearrangement. 
It is a Divine visitation in which God— 
let me say this reverently—in which Goad 
IS Saying to us: See what I can do with- 
out the things you are depending on: see 
what I-can do in anSwer to a praying peo- 
ple; see what I can do through the simpl- 
est, who are ready to fall in line, and de- 
pend wholly and absoiutely upon me. 
What is the character of this revival? 
It is a Church revival. I do not mean by 
that merely a revival among church memn- 
bers. It is that, but it is held in church 
buildings. Now, you may look astonished, 
but I have been. saying for a long time 
that the revival which is to be permanent 
in the life of a nation must be associated 
with the life of the churches. What I am 
looking for is that there shall come a revi- 


val breaking out in all our regular church 
life. 


The meetings are held in the chapels, all 
up and down the valleys, and it began 
among church members, and when it 
touches the outside man it makes him in- 
to a church member at once. I am tre- 
mendously suspicious of any mission or 
revival movement that treats with con- 
tempt the Church of Christ, and affects to 
despise the churches. : 

Within five weeks 20,000 have joined the 
churches I think more than that have been 
converted, but the churches in Wales have 
enrolled during the last five weeks 20,000 
new members. It is a movement in the 
Church, and of the Church, a movement in 
which the true functions and forces of the 
Chureh are being exercised and filled. 

Now, what effect is this work producing 
upon men? First of all, it is turning 
Christians everywhere into evangelists. 
There is nothing more remarkable about it 


than that, I think. People you never ex- 
pected to see doing this kind of thing are 
becoming definite, personal workers. Let 
me give you an illustration: 

A friend of mine went to one of the 
meetings, and he walked down to the 


meeting with an old friend of his, a dea- 
con of the Congregational Church, a man 
whose piety no one doubted. a mtn who 
for long years had worked in the life of 
the Church in some of its departments. 
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but a man who never. would think of 
speaking to men about their souls, al- 
though he would not have objected io 
some one else doing it. 

As my friend walked down with the 
deacon, the deacon said to him, “I have 
eighteen young men in an athletic class 
of which I am president. I hope some of 
them will be in the meeting to-night.” 
There was a new manifestation. Within 
fifteen minutes he left his seat by my 
friend and was seen talking to a youny 
man down in front of him. 

Presently the deacon rose and_é said, 
Phank: God2fors=So and>*So,’’-¢iying« his 
name, “he has given his heart to Christ 
right here.” In a moment or two he left 
him, and was with an another young man. 
Before that meeting closed that deacon 
had led every one of those eighteen young 
men to Jesus Christ) who never before 
thought of speaking to mén about their 
souls, 

My own friend, with whom I stayed, 
who has always been reticent of Speaking 
to men, told me how, sitting in his office, 
there surged upon him the great conyic- 
tion that he ought to go and speak to 
another man with whom he had done busi- 
ness for long years. 

My friend suddenly put down his pen, 
and left his office, and went on ’Changzge, 
and there he saw the very man, and going 
up to him, passing the time of day to him, 
the man said to him, “What do you think 
of this Revival?’ And my friend looked 
him squarely in the eye and said, “How is 
it with your own soul?” 

The man looked back at him, and Said. 
“Last night at twelve, from some un- 
known reason, I had to get out of bed and 
give myself to Jesus Christ, and I was 
hungering for some one to come and talk 
to me.” Here is a man turned into an 
evangelist by supernatural means. If this 
is emotional, then God send us more of it! 
Here is a cool, calculating business ship- 
owner, that I have known all my life, leav- 
ing his office to go on ’Change and ask a 
man about his soul. 

Another characteristic is that you never 
know just where this fire is going to break 
out next. A preacher in one of the towns 
down there said, “I have got a sermon in 
my pocket. It has been there for three 
weeks. I went down to my church three 
Sundays ago with a sermon prepared, my 
notes in my pocket, and that morning some 
man broke out in testimony, and it was 
followed by prayer and singing, and it has 
never ceased but two hundred people have 
joined the church.” He said, “I am keep- 
ing that sermon!” 

The other day, down in one of the mines, 
—and I hope you understand I am only “e- 
peating to you the instances that came 


May 


under my personal observation—the other 


day in one of the mines, a collier was 


walking along, and he came, to his great 
Surprise, to where one of the principal 


officials in the mine was standing. The 


official said, “Jim, I have been waiting two 
hours here for you.’ ‘Have you, sir?” 
said>= Jim “‘Whatis).do:pcyou = want? cet 
want to be saved, Jim.” 

The man said, “Let us get right down 
here,’ and there in the mine the colliery 
Official, instructed by the collier, passed in- 
to the Kingdom of God. When he got ap 
he said, ‘Tell all the men tell everybody 
you meet, I am converted.” Straightway 
confession. 

The horses are terribly puzzled, A mana- 
ger said to me “The haulers are some of 
the very lowest. They have driven their 
horses by obscenity and kicks. Now they 
can hardly persuade the horses to start 
working, because there is no obscenity and 
no kicks.” The movement is characteriz- 
ed by the most remarkable confessions of 
sin, confessions that must be costly. 

I heard somes of them, men rising who 
have been members of the church, and 
officers of the church, confessing hiddén 
Sin in their heart, impurity committed and 
condoned, and seeking prayer for its put- 
ting away. The whole movement is mar- 
vellously characterized by a confession of 
Jesus Christ, testimony to His power, to 
His goodness, to His beneficence, and 
testimony merging for evermore into out- 
bursts of singing. 

Now let us stand back a little further 
and speak of the essential notes as I have 
noticed some of the incidental peculiar- 
ities, I say to you to-day, beloved with- 
out any hesitation, that this whole thing 
is of God, that it is a visitation in which 
he is making men conscious of Himself, 
without any human agency. The Reviyal 
is far more widespread than the fire zone 
In this sense you may understand that the 
fire zone is where the meetings are actually 
held, and where you feel the flame that 
burns. 

But even when you come out of it, and 
go into railway trains, or into a shop, a 
bank, anywhere, men everywhere are 
talking of God. Whether they obey or not 
is another matter. There are thousands 
who have not yielded to the constraint 
of God, but God has given Wales in 
these days a new conviction and con- 
Sciousness of Himself. That is the pro- 
found thing, the underlying truth. 

And then another essential note to be 
remembered is this. I have already said 
that it is essentially a Church Revival in 
the broadest sense of that word. What is 
the Church doing? If you go to Wales 
and get near this work you wil see the 
Church returning to the true functions of 
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her priesthood. What are the functions of ters! Did you say the next Revival would 


the Christian priesthood? 

Of course I need hardly stay to say that 
[ am referring to the priesthood of the 
Church, for there is no priesthood in the 
Church separated from the Church; and I 
am. not at all sure that God is not restor- 
ing to Wales the true functions of priest- 
hood, partly because she refuses to be 
dominated by any false. system of priest- 
hood: 

There are two essential functions to the 
Christian priesthood: The first is euchar- 
istic, the giving of thanks; the other is in- 
tereessory,.. prayer. That is all. That is 
going on. The Church everywhere sing- 
ing and praying and offering praise, and 
pleading with God. Every meeting is 
made up almost exclusively of these 
Evan Roberts and those who sing 
with him, and those who are speaking in 
other parts, are urging the people to praise, 
to pray, and the Church everywhere is doing 
it; and while the Church is praising, sing- 
ing plaintively in Welsh such songs as 


“Oh, the Lamb, the gentle Lamb, 
The Lamb of Calvary,” 


or while the Church is singing of the love 
of God, men and women are coming down 
broken-hearted, Sin-convicted, yielding 
themselves to Jesus Christ. It is a great 


__ return on the part of the Church, under the 


inspired touch of the Spirit of God, to the 
exercise of its priestly functions—giving 
praise and interceding. 


And then it is a great recognition of the 


presence and power of.the Spirit manifes¢- 
ing itself in the glorification of Christ, 
What are the effects produced upon the 


converts? Again I am taking the largest 
- outlook. Two words, [| think, cover the 
whole thing—vision and virtue. Men ate 


_ insanity. 


blooded men at a_ distance, 


seeing things! Oh, yes, it is quite cheap 


- and easy to say at a distance and smile. 


It is intensely easy for the Lancet to predict 
I will tel you something in pass- 


ing. The insanity that will be produced 


- in Wales by this Welsh Revival will be as 


nothing to the insanity from drink which 
it will cure, 

It is intensely cheap and easy for cold- 
who know 


nothing of Celtic fire or spiritual fire, to 


smile at this whole thing, this seeing of 
visions. But while you smile, these men 
are seeing visions. They will tell you 


crudely of them, perhaps, but it is one of 


those strange things that no man can eyer 
tell of a vision when he sees it really. 


They are seeing God. 


. Well, but you say that will pass. It is 
passing. The vision is passing out into 
virtue, and men are paying their debts, 
and abandoning the public-house, and 


treating their horses well. Oh, my mas- 


be ethical? It is that, because it is spiri- 
tual. and you will never get an ethical] :e- 
vival except in this way. 

Vision is merging into virtue, and theat- 
rical companies are packing up and going 
back because there are no houses, and on 
every hand there is sweeping down these 
Welsh valleys a great clean river. It is 
the river of God, and men are being ceans- 
ed in it, in personal and civic relation- 
ship. 

We are quite willing 
coming years about 
evidences are already present on every 
hand, Tradesmen are being startled by 
men paying debts even though the statute 
of limitations has run out. Tradesmen, 
you know what that means! An emotion 
that will make a man do that is worth 
cultivating, and it is good all the way 
through. 

This is very fragmentary, but it must be 
if a man talks of these things. No man 
ever yet could describe a burning bush, 
and I know I have not described this to 
you. Will you let me hold you whie I 
say something to you about our own 
lessons? First of all as to Wales itself, 
and especially to this great district. I am 
perfectly sure that it will be a good thing 
for us if we let it alone. By that I mean 
that General Booth never manifested his 
wisdom more than when he packed up and 
came home. And I love him, and have for 
years, Any of us that go down there with 
any thought in our heart we can help, we 
had better leave the thing in God’s hand. 

To me it is so sacred a manifestation 
and glorious that I became frightened, 4s 
it wore on, lest my presence without any 
desire that it should be so, should check 
the great movement. That was why lI 
said to Evan Roberts, “I am going away, 
man, because I will not, so help me God, 
hinder by five minutes this great work.” 
I feel we had better let that thing run. 
We did not originate it anywhere, and— 
forgive the Americanism—we cannot run 
it. We had better stand aside and pray, 
and get ready for what God means to do 
for us. 

What are the great values of this move- 
ment in Wales? First, the reaffirmation 
of the spiritual. Secondly, this marvellous 
union of the spiritual with the practical, 
this manifestation of an _ ethical result 
from a spiritual renewal. Let me say it. 
I am not at all sure that God is not re- 
buking our over-organisation. We certain- 
ly have been in danger vf thinking there 
could not be a Revival, or any work done 
for God, unless we had prepared every- 
where. 

I am the last man to speak against 
organisation in its proper place, but I am 


to appeal’ to the 
this work, but the 
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inclined to think God is saying to us, 
Your organizations are right providing you 
do not live in them, and end in them. But 
here, apart from all of them, setting them 
almost ruthlessly on one side, Pentecostal 
power and fire are being manifested. 


What shall we do in the presence of this 
great movement? Imitate it? Imitation 
will be fatal. Let no man come back and 
attempt to start anywhere in London meet- 
ings on the lines of those held in Wales, 
and for this simple reason: that no man 
started them there. 1f somewhere here 
here should break out some great mani- 
festation such as this, then God grant we 
be ready to fall in line. You cannot imitace 
this kind of thing. 


What» shall we do? If we cannot 
imitate, we can. discover the principles. 
What are they? Let us listen for the 


Spirit, confess Christ, be absolutely at His 
disposal. Oh, but you say to me, Are not 
we all that? Well, I do not know. God 
help us to find out for ourselves. 

I think we are in terrible danger of 
listening to the Spirit, and when His voice 
speaks to us quénching Him. You say, 
Something moved me to speak to that man 
about his soul, but I did not like to. That 
is how Revival is stopped. Speak to him. 
Listening to the Spirit, confessing Christ 
openly; absolutely at His disposal. 

Let us in our Church work, not attempt 
to imitate the thing afar, but let uS prayer- 
fully take hold of every organisation and 
every method, and strengthen it. Streng- 
then it how? By seeing to it that througn 
the organization the Spirit of God has 
right of way; by bringing your Sunday 
School class, dear teacher, into a new 
realm, and instead of treating it as a com- 
pany of boys and girls you care for very 
much, that you teach and interest on Sun- 
day afternoons, treat it’ as a company of 
souls to be saved. 

3egin to try and teach along that line; 
instead of treating our congregations as 
congregations to be instructed ever in holy 
things, treat them as men and women 
that are to be persuaded to holy things, 
and consecration, and Jesus Christ. And 
in order to the doing of ail this, what we 
supremely need is that we ourselves should 
be at the end of ourselves, that we should 
dare to abandon ourselves with. some 
amount of passion to our work. Oh, we 
have been too 


“Icily regular, faultily faultless, 
Splendidly null.” 


What we do need is the abandonment of 
ourselves to the great truths we know so 
well, to the great forces that indwell. Let 
us “strengthen the things that remain.” 

And so—now forgive me if I address my- 
self to my own people—shall we not turn 
ourselves—ministers and staff and officers. 
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aud all the members, and shall we not’ 


say, at least we can now take up this work 
and make it instinct with new devotion 
and life, at least we can take hold of the 
thing that lies closest, and put into it the 
passion of a great devotion. We can begin 
there. 

The Church of God needs three things, 
It needs first to Set itself to get things ont 
of the way for God. I appreciate the al- 
most puzzled look upon some-of your faces. 
What things? I do not know. All the 
things that are in His Ways. 2YOursha Bit 
that you know is unholy; your. method of 
business that will not bear the light of 
day; your unforgiving heart towards a 
Church member, Oh, God forgive me that 
I mention anything! You know, you know. 
They are in God’s way, these things. 
They must be cleared out. 


That is the first thing. There may be 
other things in God’s way. Any organiza- 
tion in Church life that does not make for 
the salvation of men is a fungous growth 
and the sooner we drop it off the better. 
Oh I know churches where classrooms are 


So tremendously full there is no room for- 


a prayer meeting. 


Are we ready to put things out of the 
Way for God? I think we are. I think 
that if God manifests Himself, and men 
begin to be saved, I do not think there is 
a Guild Social we will -keep. I do not 
think there is any bazaar coming on that 
will hinder it! Oh, if there is anything, 
we must be prepared to sweep everything 
out for God to have highway. That is the 


See the Church must be prepared to 
ake. 


Now let me say also to the other 
Churches, that is the true attitude. There 
is nothing so important as the saving of 
men, and when the Church says that, and 
is ready, God will come. We need then 


to wait upon Him in earnest. constant 
prayer. Oh, brother, sisters, pray, pray 
alone; pray in Secret; pray together; 


and pray out of a sense of London’s sin 
and sorrow. 
liar with these things, until they have lost 
their power to teach us. 


Oh, the sin and the sorrow of London! 
May God layitupon our heartsas a_ bur- 
den. And out of that agony let us begin 
to pray. and go forward the moment He 
opens the door and indicates the way. I 
do not expect—and 
Christians do I say this—I do not expect 
just the same kind of manifestation. God 
always manifests Himself through the 
natural temperament, and you can never 
have the poetic fire and fervour of a Celtic 
Revival in London. But you can have a 
stern, hard, magnificent consecration, and 


It is so easy to be fami-- 


especially to young. 


results that characterize your own national- 


ity. Are we ready for God? 
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WHY DOES INDIA NEED THE 


GOSPEL? 


Why do the people of India :need that 


Christian missions be maintained among 
them? Why do they need: our Saviour 


and the salvation He brings? 


(1) They need it because of their mis- 
taken conception of God, If you travel 
through India one of the first things that 
strikes you is the idolatry and polytheism 
of the peoples Everywhere you’ see the 
idol temples of the Hindu; you hear the 
sound of the priests’ bell or gong; you see 
the people flocking to present their offer- 
ing of living animals, fruits and flowers. 
Each temple or shrine contains the image 
yor symbol] of a divinity, and you note:the 
people bowing and prostrating themseives 
before them. They are grossly idolatrous. 

But behind and below the Polytheism of 
India is the Pantheism of India. Pan- 
theism is a_ subtle religious philosophy, 
dificult for a western mind to under- 
stand: but it is the universal creed of the 


Hindus. The gods and goddesses are, 
after all, but the aristocracy of beings. 
Before them, after them, over them and 


below them, there is the great All-in-All, 
the great unconditional, neuter, imperson- 
al, all-prevading soul of the universe. 


This Being cannot be properly spoken of: 


A Force, not a 
personal- 
One 


the Being is It. 

Person. To the Hindu human 
ity is an illusion. In the Supreme 
personality does not exist. 

Accepted as a religious faith, Pantheism 
ig found to be a terrible thing. It is a 
terrible thing for the children of men not 
to be able to look up to the Supreme One 
and think of Him as a Person. It is a 
terrible thing not to be able to pray to 
Him. It is a terrible thing not to be abte 
to conceive of Tiim as the Father of our 
spirits. but only as a Neuter Force. It is 
a terrible thing not to be able to conceive 
of Him as purely and only good. 

But the Tantheist cannot think of Him; 
for if God is all, and all is God, then God 
is evil as well as good, and evil as well as 
good is God. No wonder, with such a 
conception of the Supreme Power ef the 
“universe, the Hindu conscience, as_ to 
good and evil, is dark and confused and 


as He: 


- anreliable. 


(2) Again, the Hindus need a Saviour 
and a Salvation because of their mistaken 
‘and miserable views about the life which 
follows the life we now live. The Hindu 
theory is that which goes by the name of 
“the transmigration of souls.” 

According to this theory, in the ordinary 
course of things the soul has to pass 
through 84,000 migrations before it can 


attain to its final rest—which is extinction ~ 
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of individuality and the absorption into the 
impersonal and neuter sou] of the universe. 

Each new stage through which a_ soul 
passes is determined by the character of 
its life in former stages: When a man 
dies he will be reborn into the world again 
—reborn, according to his deserts, to an 
existence of happiness or misery. as human 
being, as animal, or a plant. 

It is a dreary prospect, 
grimage; and the Hindu’ himself feels it 
to be-so. If a Hindu is asked what the 
chief aim of life is, he will say, “Libera- 
tion;” and if he is further asked what he 
means by “liberation,” he will say. “To 
cut short the eighty-four.” That means 
the eighty-four thousand transmigrations 
through which the soul must ordinarily 
pass. 


The Hindu thinks he may, perhaps, cur- 
tail that terrible series of births by ascetic 
practices, by detachment from the world, 
by constant meditation on the identity of 
the internal and external principle—i. ¢., 
by repeatedly telling himself that he is 
God and God is he. In this way he may 
hope to escape some portion of the weari- 
ness of living, and be easily absorbed into 
the vast passionless reservoir of imperson- 
al being. That is not a bright hope for 
a human being, is it? 

The Hindus need a Saviour and a salva- 
tion, hecause Hinduism gives them no hope 
of such a thing as a divine forgiveness of 
sin, no knowledge of a divine Power which 


a weary  pil- 


-loves them and is ready to uplift and sup- 


port, no good views of the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, who comes to their heart 
to indwell and strengthen in it all good 
aspirations. Hindu salvation—such as it is 
—is all Self-effort, self-saving. It is en- 
tirely removed. from the Christian concep- 
tion of God, mercifully coming within us, 
“to will and to do His good pleasure.”’— 
Bishop of Lucknow, in Christian Work. 


THE DECAY OF HINDUISM. 


(1) In the district of Kangra (Punjab, 
India), at the greatest center of idolatry, 
out of a total of 360 families of Brahman 
priests. but 40 families are left. 

(2) Numbers of Brahmans are defying 
the curse and taking up seculsr callings, 
because it is no longer possible for them 
to gain a living as priests. 

(3) People no longer respect the Brah- 
mans as of old. Education produces <his 
result, which in some cases is the fruit of 
Bible study. Let missons press on, and in 
one more generation the tide will set Christ- 
ward.—Ez. 


New responsibilities God's 


greatest rewards. 


are often 


Pulpit and Pew. 


POINTS OF A GOOD PASTOR. 


By, REV Sie (OY LER Ss: aA]. 
Mice 

Probably I can indicate these points 
more clearly if I put them in the form of 
a Short epistle to a young minister. 

I assume that you realize intensely that 
the work you have undertaken is im- 
measurably the highest calling this side 
of heaven. Your business is not to earn 
a living, or gratify an intellectual taste, 
or Simply to study God’s Word and pre- 
pare the best Sermons you can produce. 
Your object is to awaken the careless, to 
mstruct. ; the: - ignorant: ‘to; “comiort.” the 
afflicted, to edify believers, to make bad 
people good, and good people better. 

1. To be such a pastor and such a sou'- 
winner, the first point is to have in the 
core of your heart a supreme love for 
your Master, a love for your work, and a 
love for the souls committed to you. ‘The 
moment that your love-labour sinks ‘a- 
to an irksome drudgery, you are shorn of 
your locks, and had better resign. 

Thorough pastoral occupation 
pastime for tea-table gossiping, or 
playing with the young folks. It will 
consume several hours each day; it ‘vill 
tax your patience, and will often put a 
severe strain on your nerves. Henry 
Ward Beecher once said to me: “TI enyy 
you _your: love for pastoral duties. It 
costs me more consumption of nerve force 
to spend an hour with a family in trouble 
than to prepare a whole sermon.” 


It is our business to bear our peopie’s 
burdens. Paul must have been a great 
pastor, aS well as a great preacher, or else 
he would never have dared to write to his 
Thessalonian converts: ‘‘We were gentle 
in the midst of you as when a nurse 
cherisheth her own children; even _ s0, 
being affectionately desirous of you, we 
were well pleased to impart unto you, nov 
the Gospel of God only, but also our own 
souls, because you were become yery dear 
to us.” The love that beareth all things 
is the first essential of a good pastor. 

2. You have to study your people just as 
earefully and intently as you study any 
book in your’. library—Lifeless books 
are dry provender after all; 
will need to be vitalized by constant con- 
tact with living persons. Books teach 
certain truths in the abstract; your people 
and neighbours can teach you many more 
truths in the concrete. Some of the best 
sermons you preach will be those whicn 
your congregation will help you to. pre- 
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game- 


your heart 


pare. AS the prime object of your preach- 
ing will be its influence on the souls of your 
auditors, your chief opportunity to dis- 
cover what influence it is exerting will be 
When visiting them at home. 

3. In all your intercourse 
flock and with those outside 
flock, be a thorough democrat. The Lord’s 
ambassador must never be a “respecter 
of persons.” More than one minister lhxs 
Sadly damaged and. even destroyed, 
usefulness, by toadying to the rich and 
the aristocratic, or by allowing himself to 
be regarded as the property of one or 
more of the influential men in the con- 
gregation. -Be- no-man’s man! Whom- 
soever you ,neglect, be sure never ito 
neglect the poor, the unfortunate, and 
those who have few friends. Do not fail 
to remember where poor old Father A. 
lives, or blind Mother -B., or forlorn 
Widow C.. or bedridden Brother-D. You 
will find the footprints of your Master on 
the doorsteps of Such humble abodes. 

4. Tact is a very important point in the 
making of a successful pastor. For want 


with your 
of your 


of it, some brilliant talents have come io 
nought. Next.to the gift of ~grace, my 


brother, -seek the gift ‘of’ “gumption,” 
You will have to deal with some very lis- 
agreeable people; to them be all the more 
agreeable. You will encounter some 
crotchety parishioners; study their crot- 
chets, and do not be baulked by them. 
In my first charge, the most trouble- 
some character was a venerable and god- 


ise 


ly-minded, but most obstinate and quicx-, 


tempered, church elder. After he nad 
aroused the whole congregation by a 
peculiarly irritating performance, I call- 


ed on him: and when he looked for a lasi- 
ing, I surprised him with such 
love-talk that the old man _ melted 
wax in the flame, and he never gave 
the slightest trouble afterwards. 

5. If courtesy and tact are important 
points with a pastor, you will often find 
that courage is quite as important. It is 


ike 
me 


a woful mistake to suppose that a minis- | 


ter wins popular favour by concealing 
truth, by compromise with error, trimming 
his sails to every breeze. Your~ people 
will admire courage. Let them see that 
God is the only being of whom you are 
afraid. Deal faithfully with all sinners, 
and do it. with love. If you have grap- 
pled your flock to you, they will stand any 
amount of plain. pungent truth without 
flinching. Conscience will often require 
you to be unsparing in exposing Sin and 
rebuking wrong; you must not flinch. 


a sweet — 


\ 


n 
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O. These are some of the strong points 
of every pastor who makes umimselr ea) 
proved as a good workman, and a success- 


lui seul-winner. Do not minimize wis 
last word—it touches the core. You ure 
set to be a watchman for souls. No erudi- 


tion, no pulpit briliancy, can compensate 
lor lack of conyersions, and a low state 
of Spiritual health in a church. 

Watch for the Holy Spirit; work with 
the Holy Spirit. Keep your door always 
open for inquirers, and be glad to be in- 
terrupted by any one who is seeking light. 
or comfort, or personal salvation. Wuen 
you detect symptoms of the Spirit’s pre- 
sence, then call your officers together fcr 
special prayer and Special work. 

Never defend your Bible; preach it 
boldly in love, the whole of it; God’s 
Word is its own vindication. The stronz- 
est of all strong points is to have Jesus 
Christ in your own soul, and Jesus Christ 
with you in your pulpit, and Jesus Christ 
beside you at every step of your untiring 
round of labour among the souls entrust- 
ed to your charge. 


A DAY DREAM. 


Inanhour of darkness and doubt 1t came 
very vividly before me and has soften 
since been a source of comfort and en- 


couragement. 
I beheld the world as a road, and its 
people as weary travellers. Hach one 


carried his burden of sin and sorrow; but 
as they journeyed along many turned 
from the broad highway, and my wye 
followed them until it rested on the cen- 
tral figure of that picture.’ The form 
was human, but the face divine. Neither 
brush nor words could tell all that face 
expressed. Sorrow for a sinning worid 
and compassion for its tears waS 2ver 
commingled with mercy for all. Beneath 
Him and before Him lay the cross, the gate 
by which the burdened travellers reached 
the great Healer, into whose waiting arms 
they placed each weary load: and then 
passed on their way rejoicing, and the 
slim forms of angels hovered near, “‘minis- 


tering spirits,” heavenly helpers of our 
Lord. 

“Gome unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden and I will give vou 


rest.’—A. R. MacD. 


One Christian man attributes his con- 


version to the lecture of a Buddhist 
‘priest. The lecture was one round of 
abuse of Christianity, and as the man 


listened he decided he would go and tind 
out. for himself what was. SO dreadful 
in the “Jesus doctrine.” He went not 
once, but many times, and ere long became 
a follewer of Jesus. 
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THE PREACHER AND HIS STUDY. 


_ Many @ minister may date his decliae 
Im pulplte power and acceptability to a 
neglect of his study. Of all protessiona! 
men, he can least afford to degenerite in 
intellectual vigour. He must keep up lie 
stimulation which comes from contact 
with the best thinking of the past and of 
the present. He must study thoroughly 
the problems with which he has to deal. 

His Sermon must not be dashed otf at 
hurried intervals, but be the result of cave- 
ful writing and _ deliberate preparation, 


He must be constantly the man wio 
reads, observes, reflects, writes, absorbs 
and digests. He who is on fire with 2 


well-prepared discourse will sustain him- 
Self anywhere as a preacher and impress 
for good those who enjoy his ministry,— 
Phil. Pres. 


THE HIGHEST HEROISM. 


There is yet higher and harder heroism 
—to live in the quiet routine of tife: to 
fill a little space because God wills it; to 
go on cheerfully with a petty round of 
little duties; little occasions: to accept wa- 
murmuringly a low position; to smile ror 
the joys of others when the heart is ach- 
ing; to banish all ambitions, all pride and 
all restlessness in a single regard to our 
Saviour’s work. 

To do this is a greater effort, and he 
who does this is a greater hero than he 
who for one hour storms a breach, or for 
one day rushes onward undaunted in the 
flaming front of shot and _ Shell. His 
work will follow him. He may not be a 
hero to the world, but he is one of God’s 


heroes, and though the ‘builders of 
Ninevah and Babylon be forgotten i:und 
unknown, his memory shall live and be 
blessed.—Selected. 

THE POWER OF HOPE. 


Dobe Moeops 


No man or woman is ever used. by God 
to build up his kingdom who has lost hope. 
Wherever I have found a worker in God's 
vineyard who has lost hope, I have found 
a man or woman not very useful. It is 
very important to have hope in a chucch; 
and it is the work of the Holy Ghost to 
impart hope. Let him come into some cf 
the churches where there have not been 
any conversions for a few years, and ict 
him convert a score of people, and see 
how hopeful the church becomes at once. 
He imparts hope. A man filled with *he 
Spirit of God will be very hopeful. He 
will be looking out into the future, and he 
knows that it is all bright, because the 
God of all grace is able to do great things. 


TAKING THINGS TO CHRIST FIRST. 
“T want to have a talk with you about 
Some questions of duty which have been 
perplexing me,” said a young woman to 
an older friend, “ but since I made up iny 
mind to talk to you on the subject, I have 
thought about it, and asked Christ to 
guide and help me, and now I don’t have 
to talk with you at all, for he has made it 
So perfectly clear.” 

“T am very glad,” 
“that you have had such a yastiy 
Satisfactory interview.” 

After all, Christ has to settle every- 
thing, and it is far better to take it tic 
Him at once.. A great deal of discussion 
and perplexity would be avoided if we 
would take things straight to Christ. - 

“Oh, what peace we often forfeit, 
Oh, what needless pain we bear, 

All because we do-not carry 
Everything to God in prayer.” 

It is right to go to friends for counsel, 
but their conusel can be good for us only 
in proportion as it is the will of Christ, 
and we shall be better able to receive and 
uSe their help if we first go to Christ. 
Going first to Christ will often be all that 
we need to do. He will make everything 
plain and clear.—Forward. 


replied the friend, 
more 


THE KINDLY, HELPFUL SPIRIT. 


Virtue is not to be measured by osten- 
tatious giving. There is frequently more 
real love for humanity in the soul of the 
man who removes the banana skin from 
the pavement than in the heart of the 
donor of the memorial window in fhe 
ehurch. ; 

It is surprising how many small acts of 
kindness, how many little deeds of help- 
fulness, one may do in the course of a 
day when there is an inclination to be 
kind and a lookout kept for the opportn- 
nity. One may set out with this inten- 
tion in the morning, and the footing up at 
night—not to others, but to one’s own 
secret conscience—will be cheering and 
encouraging.—Selectcd., 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM. 
“Now tell us what is the great difference 
between you and me?” said a Roman 
Catholic lady to Dr. Malan. of Geneva, 48 
they were travelling together one day in 
a public coach, in France—‘“I being a good 
Catholic. and you a Protestant?” 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, “the difference 
between us does not seem very great; it 
consists only in the issue of a little con- 
junction.” 

“What is that?” she said. 

‘“Why,’. he replied, “we 
love God and obey His 
because He has saved us;’ and you 
‘We must love God and obey His 
mandments that He may Save us.’ 


say, ‘We must 
commandments 
say, 
eoni- 
The 
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difference lies in» the two words ‘because’ 
and ‘that.’ He then explained the Gos- 
pel of free salvation to her, and he ad 
reason to believe she was led savingly to 
understand it.—Christian Irishnvan. 


“VISITED UPON THE CHILDREN.” 


EKuropean Scientists have recently 
given much attention to the physical de- 
gradation among chiluren which they 
believe to be the result of intemperance 
on the part of the parent. 

A Startling example was recently publish- 
ed in the London ‘Daily News,” on the 
authority of M. Hughes Leroux, a famous 
French publicist who made his state- 
Ments in the following terms: : 

“Some months ago a workman and his 
wife, accompanied by a small boy of four. 
waited on Dr. Garnier, the physician who 
presides over the insanity ward at Paris 
Depot, or Central. Police Station. The 
parentS were in great distress. and the 
story they had to tell was that on two 
occasions the lad, their son, who was 
with them, had attempted to murder his 
baby brother. On the last occasion the 
mother had just arrived in time to pre- 
vent his cutting the baby’s throat with a 
pair of scissors. : 

“Examined by Dr. Garnier the child 
declared that it was quite true that he 
wished to murder his brother, and that it 
was his firm intention to accomplish his 
purpose, sooner or later. 

“Taking the parents 
room, Dr. Garnier said to the father: 
you a drinker?’ 


into an adjoining 
‘Are 


“The man protested indignantly. He 
had never been drunk in his life. His 
wife backed up his assertion. Her hus- 


band, she said, was the most sober of 
men. 

““Hoold out your hand at arm’s length,’ 
said the doctor, 


“The man obyed. After a few’ seconds 


the hand began the deyil’s dance, to 
which alcoho] fiddles the tune. 

“<*As I thought,’ said the doctor. “My 
poor fellow, you are an alcoholique.’ 

“He questioned the man, who; with 
tears in his eyes, related that, being a 
brewer’s drayman, it was his duty tto 


deliver casks of beer to his master’s cus- 
tomers, carrying the casks up to various 
stages. A glass of wine was occasionally 
offered him as a pourboire. The _ total 
quantity absorbed by him amounted to a 
liter or a liter and a half a day. This had 
been going on steadily for years. 

“With the result.’ said the doctor, 
‘that you, who never have been drunk, 
have become so completely alcoholized 
that you have transmitted to the 1n- 
fortunate baby in the next room a form of 
epilepsy which has developed into homi- 
cidal mania.’ ’”’—National Advocate, 
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~with ease while they forget others. 


CONCERNING MEMORY. 


A familiar feature of 


lengthened years 
is a sort of hardening 


of memory. In 


childhood it is wax to receive and marble. 


to retain. Advantage is taken of the re- 
tentive memory of childhood to store the 
mind with useful knowledge, and apart 


.from the schoolroom, young lives take in 
_ facts at every pore, and without difficulty 


remember what is seen and heard. Older 
grown people have more trouble in fixing 
fact and date in memory than when they 
were young. 

Sometimes memory proves a useful and 
valued assistant in the business of life 
until middle age is in the back-ground, 
but often it is rather a heedless and ir- 
responsible servant that cannot be trusted. 
People remember some classes of Bae 
tis 
marvellous to note the tenacity with which 
some memories record trifles of no account 
while they slip incidents and axioms which 
are in the nature of real mental wealth. 


What we remember and what we for- 


‘get indicate not only the native quality of 


the train, but also the training it has 
received and the habits of a lifetime. 

In childhood we are accustomed to Memo- 
rize more or less closely the lessons in our 
schoo] books and the formulas of science 
which are to stand us in stead when we sre 
contronted with later tasks. Teachers 
exact accuracy, and pupils do what they 
must. In many cases so soon as there 1s 
emancipation fromthe schoolroom, persons 
cease to give memory anything _ to do. 
They drop their books and drop their habit 
of fixing attention on what they are doing. 

-To let memory go from us in this way 
is the greatest of blunders. It loses its 
power by atrophy. The arm or the leg 
that is tied up for months loses its power 
precisely in the same way. 

I am convinced that any one who from 
youth to age goes on exercising and dis- 
ciplining the faculties of the mind, memory 
included, will never lose a grasp upon them, 
unless interrupted by long and enfeebling 
illness. Granted ordinary health and 
strength, the woman who has accustomed 
herself to study and thought and the daily 
practice of memorizing something will 
find her memory good at seventy. Almost 
as good and as subservient to her needs 
now as it was at seventeen, it will be a 
trustworthy steward. 

The habitof memorizing Scripture should 
never be abandoned. There may be 
coming for us a day of blindness when we 
shall not be able to read the precious texts 
and chapters, or a day of deafness when 
we shal] not hear them, or a day of im- 
prisonment upon our beds when much of 
life must be passed in solitude. What a 
delight and inspiration and reinforcement 
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of courage will then be ours, if we shave 
laid up the Word of God in our heariis. 
Lhe Psalins, the prophets, the Gospels, and 
lipistles are fairly packed with comfort 
and cheer for dreary hours.—Uhristian In- 
telligencer. 


COMFORT FOR THE “SHUT IN.” 


Her father and mother were for about 
thirty years missionaries in India. There 
three of their tive children had died, vic: 
tims to the unhealthfuiness of the climate. 
If the remaining two were to live, so said 
their physician, they must be brought up 
In some American home. 

The mother brought the little boy and 
girl to this country, found homes for them 
and rejoined her husband in India—the 
only alternatives to the heart-rending sacri- 
fice being either the abandoning of ‘their 
missionary work or two iittle graves more 
beside the three. 

The Christian lady who here adopted <he 
tearfully surrendered little daughter was 
a true mother to her; gave her all the ad- 
vantages of a refined home and of a good 
eduation, and by a handsome legacy secur- 
ed. her future against want. The adopted 
child’s tine natural gifts and beautifully 
developed character were evinced by her 
Success for many years both as teacher 
and author—her book, “The Whole World 
Kin,” being a noble tribute to her parents’ 
memory. 

ror years past she has been forced DY 
confirmed invalidism to give up the work of 
instruction and, mostly, the use of her peu. 
The late, long and severe winter was a 
time of suffering and of prolonged bodily 
weakness—naturally a condition of fretful 
disconsolateness and complaining insub- 
missiveness. “Naturally” so; but gracious- 
ly, the complete opposite of that. Calling 
upon her, a little while ago, I found her in 
a state of really joyous animation. 

“Doe-you know,” she said, “I made a 
great discovery during the past winter? 
I discovered that I had a mission. It is 
the mission of prayer. Ail my friends have 
seemed to me just like those little children. 
whom their mothers brought to Jesus that 
He might lay His hands on them and bless 
them. In just that way I have been bring- 
ing my friends in the arms of a loving 
faith and asking the Master to lay His 
Sin-removing and _  care-relieving hands 
upon them and to save and greatly com- 
fort” them,” 

Let the afflicted children of God take 
heart. Though laid aside by bodily in- 
firmity, their “courage” may well “mount 
with the occasion.” It will, so they but 
bear in r-ind that they still have a great 
mission le ‘hem—the “mission of prayer.” 
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GROWING OLD. 

A little more gray in the lessening hair 
Each day as the years go by, 

A little more stooping in the form, 
A little more dim in the eye. 

A little more faltering of the step 
As we tread life’s pathway o'er. 

And a little nearer every day 
To the ones who have gone before. 

A little more halting of the gait, 
And a duilness of the ear; 

A growing weariness of the frame 
With each swift passing year. 

A fading of hopes, and ambitions, too. 
A faltering in life’s quest, 

And a little nearer every day 
To a Sweet and peaceful rest. 

A little more loneliness in life 
As the dear ones pasS away; 

A bigger claim on the heavenly land 
With every passing day, 

A little further from toil and care, 
A little less way to roam; 

A drawing near to a peaceful yoyage 
And a happy welcome home. 


THE LONELINESS OF UNSHARED 
SORROW. 


Every heart knoweth its own bittern2ss. 
There are the sad and tried who ‘have ro 
earthly one to whom they can unburden 
their trials. They live apart from others 
in their griefs. They lead a lonely exist- 
ence;.’ They’ weep ..in silence,. -Ehe~. loved 
associates with whom they took sweet 
counsel, and to whom they were accus- 
tomed to tell what lay heavy upon their 
hearts, have been removed. They are left 
berett and desolate. Some of them carry 


their troubles with them to the grave, 
and few, if any, know how much they 


grieved and suffered. 
The loneliness of unshared sorrow is 1n- 


deseribable. Only those who have ex- 
perienced it can tell what it means. {[n 
some cases, it may be due to pecuiiar 


temperament; in others, it is the result of 
circumstances. Howsoever caused, it is a 
source of pain and anguish, from which 
one may well pray for exemption. 

It is a wise provision of Providence and 
of grace that ordinarily there are outlets 
of sorrow, or angels of kindly and timely 
sympathy and help at hand, when bereave- 
ment overtakes men. With the right kind 
of an audience, sorrow finds relief in un- 
bosoming itself. ‘Lhere is comfort in pour- 
ing into friendly ears one’s sad story. 
Many mourning the departure of loved 
friends obtain special solace in relating to 
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confiding friends the virtues and deeds of 
their dead. 

That is a blessed tact which draws vut 
the quiet and desponding and permits the 
fullest vent to their feelings. In visiting 
the grief-smitten, it is both right and vro- 


per to open the floodgates of memory and — 
afford them the heart-ease 


which comes 
from shared remembrances. In this way 
Sorrow is prevented from reaching the 
freezing point. Into it are poured soothing 
influences. Currents of healthful sympa- 
thy and loving companionship are set in 
motion. 

Where there is no companionship of 
cheer and uplift in affliction, where vo 
kindly and sympathetic presence is enjoy- 
ed, where no communing spirit at haad 
appears, sorrow’s ministry is of a wither- 
ing and desolating nature. Numbers age 
under it. Others become sour, melancholy, 
morose. 

But better than man-outlet for grief, is 
the divine companionship which  Chris- 
tianity reveals. It tells of a Christ, wno 
bears our griefs and carries our Sorrows. 
Into hiS ear we can pour our sad and 
bitter experiences. He bends a listening 
ear to cur plaints. He has comforts that 
earth can neither give nor take away. 
Faith brings him near, and draws from 
him grace and strength. He penetrates 
the depths of human distress. He light- 
ens the heaviest burden. He lifts the 
darkest clouds and lsts in the sunshine. 
His isasympathy and a succor ever ayail- 
able—a companionship most sweet, sooth- 
ing, invigorating, sSanctifying and _ glori- 
fying.—Sel. 


THE BOOK THAT NEVER FAILS. 


Dr. Hastings, the Christian evidence 
champion, tells how he met a man who 
said that the Bible was upset. Dr. Hast- 
ings said that it was the twenty-seveuth 
time it had been upset since he was a 
young preacher, “And I notice,” he said, 
“that every time it comes out like a cube 
of granite—just as high, 
and just as heavy as ever it was before. 
They have only turned up another face 
of it.” . 

It reminded him of an Irishman who 
was building a wall in a marshy place, 
who was spoken to by a friend, who Said, 
“Mike, you had best have a care; that wall 
you are building will fall over.” Says he: 
“Never mind, Pat. I know what I am 
about. I am buildin’ that wall three feet 
high and four feet thick; when it topples 
over it will be a foot higher than it was 
before.’ That is the way. The last time 
the skeptics tipped the Bible over it left 
it just a little higher than it was before.— 


Bible Soc. Record. 
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STARTING OUT FOR CHRIST. 
By THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D. 


_A great deal depends upon making the 
right start in the Christian life. 
Start, and then stop; they are satisfied 
and make no 
progress afterward. Others start and soon 
retreat, either through discouragement >r 
being decoyed back to the world. God’s 
Word has mottoes for beginners, as well 
as counsels and encouragements for every 
Stage of the journey. 


There is one text that has the ring of a 


‘bugle in it, and I always. urge young con 


verts not only to mark it in their Bible, 
but to inscribe it on their hearts. The 
words are in the fiftieth chapter of 
Isaiah, and they are these: “For the 
Lord God will help me. Therefore sha!) 
I not be confounded; therefore have I yet 
my face like a flint, and I know that ] 
shall not be ashamed.” 


This passage will have a double power 
with an inexperienced beginner; it saves 
him from discouragement, and warns him 
against self-confidence. He would be a 
fool who should undertake to get on in 


business without anybody’s help. The 
young physician must not only help. his 
patients, but be helped by them. The 


merchant can do-nothing without custo- 
or the lawyer without clients. if 
an attempted independence of everybody 
else would be fatal in all business pursuits. 
So an independence of Divine help would 
be fatal in the religious life. Self-reliance 
is a very good thing in the right place: 
but self-reliance in the battles with the 
world, the flesh and the devil, means sure 
self-destruction, 


Some presumptuous young’ Christians 
set out with very sanguine courage: their 
idéa-is)“T can ~ do: it,~and “TE will do-it?’ 
They have not yet measured swords with 
the enemy. Wise old John Bunyan, who 
knew human nature thoroughly, describes 
a “Mr. Presumption,’ who 


by the roadside with a pair or iron fetters 
on his heels. Even ‘Christian,’’ when he 
once undertook to show off before ‘‘Faith- 
ful” how fast he could run, caught a tum- 
ble, and lay flat on the ground until 
Faithful came to help him up. : 


The secret of the failure of more than 
one young convert—yes, and of many a 
young minister, too—has been over-ween- 
ing self-confidence. “He that trusteth his 
Own heart is a fool.’ To every beginner 
in the Christian life we would say, “You 
cannot trust yourself too little, and you 
cannot trust Jesus Christ too much! 


In fact, the real conflict with you will 
be just this: “Shall I trust myself, or my 
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Lord and Saviour?’ Your soul has no 
self-lifting power, any more than your 
body has to lift itself by grasping at the 
straps of your boots. You can no more 
find your way to Heaven without Christ 
than you can find your way through Mai- 
moth Cave without a guide and a torca. 
Let poor Peter, in Pilate’s court-yard, 
show you what a poor figure a boastful 
Christian cuts when he relies on his own 
strength. ; 

There is one thing that you may be sure 
of, and that is that if you seek Christ’s 
help you. will always obtain it. He has 


said “In Me is thy help,’ and He never 
breaks His. promise. That loving’ assist- 
ance will come to you in many ways. 


Jesus Christ pours His grace into a beiiev- 
er’s heart in Secret and unseen ways, as 
streams of water steal in at the bottom of 
a well and fill it up. Christianity is a 
supernatural thing, and Christ will work 
on you in a supernatural way, if you ask 
Him, and if you do not hinder Him. 


He will put good thoughts into your heart. 
He will give you courage for hard fights and. 


dark hours. Hewill give you some sweet 
surprises. You will often find the lions 


chained when you come upclose to them; 
you will sometimes find answers to prayer 
as startling as when Peter, delivered from 
the dungeon, stood before the door of *he 
prayer meeting in Jerusarem. Then, my 
friend, take that motto from Isaiah that I 
have quoted, and nail it up before your 
eyes. It will ensure to you three things: 


(1) The first one is the security of all 
those who trust and follow Jesus. 
“The Lord will help me; therefore I shall 
not be confounded.” The original word 
signifies, I shall not be put to rout, or ovyer- 
thrown. He who has the Lord Jesus not 
only on his side, but at his side, can never 
be defeated, He has promised that no 
one shall pluck you out of His hands. 
While you are true to Christ and true to 
conscience, you are safe. 


(2) The second thing named in this ring- 
ing motto is steadfastness. A generation 
or two ago John Randolph coined tae 
word “doughface,’ and applied it to cer- 
tain truckling politicians. This text des- 
eribes a fearless, unflinching follower ot 
the Lord as a flint-faced man. He is not 
afraid of a laugh or a lash, of a scoff or a 
iscourage. Giod will give you backbone. 
If he is on your side, what can man 0 
unto you? 


(3) The third blessing 
this precious passage is serenity Of Sou. 
You will “never be ashamed.” Paul was 
a wonderfully calm and composed man 10 
the hardest storms of assault. He never 
turned purple in the lips; he never apolo- 
gized for his boldness of speech ; he let 
his own grand life explain itself. Set out 


wrapped up in 
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with the determination that your “‘colours’’ 
shall always be at the masthead, and that 
Christ be ever in your eye. 


What a triple coat of mai] this text is: 
it assures you of security, steadfastness 
and serene peace of soul. This is the motto 
for every young convert, for every. recruit 
in Christ’s army, for everyone who under- 
takes a work for the Master. It is a capi- 
tal text for the walls of a prayer-room. 
Bind it on your brow as a frontlet, write 
it on the palms of your hands, carve it on 
your heart:- And. then,’ my dear. brother, 
you will not only start on the Christian 
race, but win the crown and come off more 
than conqueror. 


TWO PREACHERS. 


Two preachers went to the post-office 
to get their mail, and one of them had 
been writing a sermon and continued to 
think on the subject as he walked down 

the street. He decided to change the 
language on the last page and elaborate 
more fully an argument in the middle of 
the sermon. He got his letters from the 


office, went home, made the changes he in- 


tended, and was utterly 
had done anything wrong. 


unconscious he 


But he had angered 


a sensitive man, 
offended two middle-aged ladies, and for- 
ever insulted a young ‘mother who was 


out with her three-months-old baby. He 
had passed them all without seeing them, 
for he was lost in himself and was utterly 
oblivious to all others. 


The other preacher was writing a ser- 


mon also, but when he left his study he 
left his thoughts with his pen and manu- 


script. He passed down the street a few 
minutes after the other. He met the 
sensitive man, and said: “Why how do 


you do, brother? I’m real glad to see you. 
How is your wife? Fine day!” and then 
passed on. Next he met one of the ladies 
and stopped to shake hands with her, and 
as the other one came up he Said. “Well 
I am in luck to-day in meeting so many 
friends. and here comes Mrs. So-and-so 
with her baby.” As the young mother 
came up with her heart’s treasure, he 
said to the baby. “Oh you little darling,” 
and to the mother, “You have a beautiful 
baby.” He went to the post-office, got 
his mail and went home without any idea 
that he had done anything unusual. 


But he had made four people feel glad. 
He had drawn to himself the good feal- 
ing and kind thoughts of four hearts, and 
they all went to hear him preach the next 
Sunday morning, for people love to be 
noticed: every human heart loves to be 
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appreciated, for God has made that a part 
of our nature. Nothing kills the good feel- 
ings in the heart of a child quicker than 
neglect and indifference from his minister, 
especially if he has been taught to respect 
and reverence the minister as the man of 
God. And we are all children in our 
hearts, for the heart cannot grow old, and 
that ties us to eternal youth. 


Both these men were perfectly natural; 
both were good preachers and Christian 
gentlemen; each one had acted according 
to his nature; but one was_ fortunately 
constituted in being naturally sociable 
and the other had a very unfortunate de- 
fect and a very small congregation, for ‘‘a 
man that hath friends, must show himself 
friendly” (Prov. 28: 24).—H«achange. 


—— 


VARIETY IN PREACHING. 


By THE REv. C. H. WETHERBE, 


I am persuaded that one special reason 
for the short pastorates of Some ministers” 
lies in the fact that there is a wearisome 
narrowness in the subjects upon which 
they preach. 


Several such instances have come to my 
notice during the past year. It was said 
of the pastors that they preached whoie-- 
some Gospel sermons, but there was a tire- 
some sameness in the subjects. It was 
remarked that after we had heard the 
man a few times, the hearer could safely 
anticipate what the substance of the 
Succeeding sermons would be. 


It is readily seen that the steady atten- 
dants upon such preaching must neces- 
Sarily soon become more than merely in- 
different to it: they beg for a change, 
either of pastors or of a course of preach- 
ing. . 

With such a vast range of subjects, all 
related to the foundation doctrines of 
Christianity as the Bible presents, there 
is no need of a preacher’s being at all 
narrow in the choice and treatment of his 
themes. 


What is required is a strict avoidance 
of pet subjects, and a studious pursuit of 
truth in a variety of phases and forms, 
and also a care to present the truth in 
fresh ways. 


This can be done without resort to any 
sensational novelties. The essential thing 
is to study the Bible prayerfully and 
assiduously each day. and he who does so ~ 
is often surprised at the rare and rich dis- — 
coveries which he makes.—Homeletic Re- — 
view. 


The Children’s Pages 


“DARLING LITTLE MOTHER.” 


I was looking through an old package of 
letters the other -day, and I came to one 
from mother. 


It was fortunate that I found it. She had 
written me so many ietters, and they had 
been destroyed, and now that her hand 
was stilled, and no more letters came 
addressed to “My darling boy,’ I longed 
for a few to keep and re-read, as I re- 
membered her loving messages when I 
was absent from her, 


“My darling boy,” the letter began, and 
then the first line—‘‘I was so glad to hear 
from you,’ and the word “so” was under- 
lined. 

The letter was not written very long, 
and I spotted its pages with tear-drops. 

“It dosed “From your little mother.” 
That is what I called her—‘‘little mother,” 

I am glad that when I wrote her I said, 
“My darling little mother.” When I 
always began the letter with “My darling 


little mother,’ I did not think so much 
about it then, but when [I read how she 
Signed this dear, sweet letter, I under- 


stood what these words meant to her. 


I think she loved to have me write 
“Darling little mother.” I think she got 


lonesome for the childhood days when ier 
boy was little and climbed up into her !ap 
and stroked her check; and when _ she 
read my letters and remembered ithe old 
days, She knew that I had not forgotten 
either, and that I felt the same. She knew 
that it was only the strife and work that 
come with manhood’s years that had taken 
some of boyhood’s warm, affectionate ex- 
pressions away. 


Darling little mother,’ I am glad I 
always wrote this way, and so often called 
her this sweet name. 


I remember once, in playfulness, I sat 
for a moment on her lap, She pulled wy 
head down on her shoulder and_ stroked 
my hair, and I heard her say in a whisper, 
“My little boy,’ and when I[ looked wp 
there were tears in her eyes. They were 
happy tears of memory. To mother we 
are only boys—her boys. She never  for- 
gets, and she longs to hear the old, swect 
- words we used to Say to her. 


You are a man. Perhaps there are little 
fellows in the home who run to welcome 
you in the evening, but you are to mother—— 
her boy. Don’t forget she likes to have you 
eall her “Darling little mother.” You wi!l 
be glad you did it after she is gone.— 
Willis Brown, in Ram’s Horn. 


WHEN BEDTIME CAME, 

On a Sania Ife train coming out of 
Kansas City one night were a mother and 
her brood of five—four girls and one boy. 
They had left Illinois the day before, and 
were on their way to the “new country,” 
where the husband and the father had a 


“claim,” which was the new home. The 
oldest girl appeared about fifteen, and 
from that age down to the only boy, a 
chubby little fellow about four. 

Their dress and manner showed that 


they had not been reared in the midst of 


luxury and opulence, but withal they 
were model children and scrupulously 
clean. The mother. was thin and bony, 


her face pale and haggard with the long 
trip and the care of her precious flock, for 
there were twenty-four hours~ yet before 
the journey’s end, 

It was after’ «bedtime 
left Kansas City, 
were soon yawning 


when the train 
and the younger ones 
and searcely able to 


keep awake. In fact, the pet of ~ che 
family had closed his eyes and was fast 
approaching ~“‘shut-eye town,’ when the 


next eldest tugged at him while she look- 
ed appealingly to her mother with an ex- 
pression that was pitiful. He must not 
go to sleep yet. 

The others began whispering among 
themselves and then to the mother, as if 
something exciting had happened, or 
would happen soon, all of which attracted 
the attention of the other passengers, wio 
sat in wonderment as they tried to divine 
the cause of so much whispering to keep 
the last one awake. They occupied seats 
in the front end of the car, including the 
long seat which ran along the smoking- 
car partition. 

Presently the cause of alli this 
ment was made plain—it was bedtime, 
and they had not said their prayers. 
Quietly, modestly, without ostentation— 
yes, even timidly— the mother and her 
children knelt together at the long seat, 
the baby bowing his head with the rest 
and rubbing with chubby hands his eyes 
that would hardly stay open, while the 
evening prayers were said. 

Just for one moment, 


excite- 


and then they 


arose, the children were made as coim- 
fortable as possible for the night, and 
soon all but the mother were _ asleep, 


while the moistened eyes and quivering 


lips of the other pasSengers, the travel- 
ling man with his grips, the politician 
with his schemes, the business man with 
his worries, paid a silent but mighty 
tribute to the greatest civilizing agent cf 
all ages, the Christian religion. 

God save the mother and her brood, and 
bring them to their last home in peace! —Ez. 
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A MEMORY SYSTEM. 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon aS you have done it: 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it: 


Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it: 

Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure: 
Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure: 


Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter: 
Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor. 
Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living: 
Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving: 


Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 
And you will find, through age and youth, 
True joys, and hearts to love you. 
—In C. E. World. 


——— 


FELT BETTER ALL DAY. 


An old gentleman shared his seat in a 
train with a little boy friend. They chat- 
ted pleasantly, as the boy told of his pro- 
gress in school. 

During a pause in the conversation the 
little fellow said, quite abruptly:— 

“Doesn't it make a fellow feel good to 
do a little kindness?” 

The old gentleman, looking into his face, 
asked, “What have you been doing, Fred?” 

“Why I only helped a poor old woman 
across the street this morning. She was 
so grateful for my help that I declare I 
have felt better all day for it.”——EHza. 


THE LARGEST DIAMOND. 


The largest diamond in the world has 
been discovered in the South African dia- 
mond fields. It weighs 3,082 karats. ‘s 
worth $4,000,000, and its discovery caus2d 
great excitement. 

But valuable as it is, there are many 
things worth much more. A man might 
“sell his soul,” as the expression is, for 
very. much» less. But ask him if to gam 
this jewel he would be willing to incur 
permanent illness, or the loss of his mind, 
and unless he were jndeed insane, he 
would scorn the bargain. 

What would this great diamond profit 
a man, if to win it he lost his health or 
his mind? How much less shall it profit 
him who gains the whole world, but loses 
his own self.—Ea. 


~ you like this?” said the gentleman. 
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DOGS AND BOYS. 


A boy was sitting on the steps of a 
house. He had a broom in one hand and a 
large piece of bread and butter in the 
other. While he was eating he saw a 
poor little dog not far from him. He 
called out to him, “Come here, poor 
fellow!” Seeing the boy eating he came 
near. The boy held out to him a piece of 
bread and butter. As the dog stretched 
out his head to take it, the boy drew back 
his hand and hit him a hard rap on the 
nose. 

A gentleman who. was looking from a 
window ‘on the other side of the street 
saw what the boy had done. Opening ‘the 
street door, he called out to him to come 
over, at the same time holding a sixpence 
between his finger and thumb, “Would 
“Yes, 
if you please, sir,” said the boy, smiling. 

Just at that moment he got so severe a 
rap on the knuckles, from a cane which 
the gentleman had behind him, that te 
roared out with pain. “What did you ao 
that for?’ said he, rubbing his hand. “I 
didn’t aSk you for the sixpence,’. “What 
did you hurt that dog for just now?” asked 
the gentleman. ‘He didn’t ask you for the 
bread and butter. As you served him, I 
have served you. Now, remember here- 
after dogs can feel as well as boys.’—Bos- 
ton Budget. 


SECRET OF A LONG LIFE. 
You sometimes see a woman whose old 


age is aS exquisite as was. the perfect 
bloom of her youth. You wonder how 
this has come about. You wonder how 


it is her life has been a long and happy 
one, Here are some of the reasons: 

She knew how to forget disagreeable 
things. 

She kept her nerves well in hand, aad 
inflicted them on no one. Z 

She mastered the art of Saying pleasant 
things. 

She did not expect too much from her 
friends. 

She made whatever work came to her 
congenial. 

She retained her illusions, and did not 
believe all the world wicked and unkind. 


She relieved the miserable, and sympa-_ 


thized with the sorrowful. 


She never forgot that kind words and a 
smile cost nothing, but are priceless 
treasures to the discouraged. 

She did unto others ag She would be 
done by, and now that old age has come 
to her, and there is a halo of white hair 
about her head, she is loved and consider- 
ed. This is a secret of a long life, and 4 
happy one.—Selected. 
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No flower can flourish with a grub at 
the root. The secret enemy may be safely 
hidden underground, but its results are 
sure. No young life can develop and be- 
come successful with a Secret sin lying at 
its roots feeding upon its powers. 


MAKE SOMEBODY HAPPIER. 
Have you ever had your Sad path sud- 
denly turn sunshiny because of a cheer- 
ful word? Have you ever wondered if this 
could be the same world, because someone 
had been unexpectedly kind to you? You 
can make to-day the same for somebody. 
It is only a question of a little imagina- 
tion, a little time and trouble. Think now: 
What can I do to-day to make some one 
happy—old persons, chiidren, servants— 
even a bone for the deg or sugar for the 
bird! Why not?—WMaltbie D. Babcock. 


A> LIST: THAT -DID NOT “PAY. 


The story is told of a lady who for a 
time kept a list-of impending troubles. It 
was a relief to see them down in black 
and white. Some months later, in look- 
ing over the list. she was surprised io 
find that nine-tenths of these troubles had 
never materialized. They had an_ exisi- 
ence only in her imagination. 

The troubles that never come form the 
heaviest part of our daily ~load. The 
worry, the fear caused by these apprehend- 
ed miseries, often work sad havoc with 
brain and nerves. The actual sorrows. the 


-bereavements, the disappointments. have 
their comfort and cure. But there is no 
cure for troubles that never come. They 


are haunting ghosts, unsubstantial as mis‘, 
yet very real in their depressing and harm- 
ful power over us.—Sel. 


NOT: CATE, BOT SIGHT, 


What shall I do with this sorrow that 
God has sent me? 
“Take it up and bear it. and get a 


strength and blessing out of. it.” 


“Ah, if I only knew what blessings 
there were in it: if I saw how it wouid 
help me, then I could bear it like a 
plume!’’ 


“What shall I do with this hard, hate- 
ful duty Christ has laid right in myway?” 

“Do it and grow by doing it.” 

“Ah, ves: if I could see that it wouid 
make me grow!”’ 

In both these cases do you not see that 
what you are begging for is not more 
faith, although you think it is, but signt? 
Faith says not, “I see that it is good for 
me. and so God must have sent it;’ but 
“God sent it, and so it must be good for 


! me.”—Phillips Brooks. 
eg y 
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DEPENDABLE PEOPLE. 


“Old Jim Neal,” as we called him, was 
a plain and rustic fellow, but substantial 
in those qualities which make trueness of 
character. His goodness of heart made up 
for whatever else of learning or fineness 
he lacked. He came to the place years 
ago, and advanced by slow steps, but 
each one brought him near the ideal life. 


For forty years he had an humble place 


in the village meeting house. He came 
to be known as the “angel of the com- 
munity,’ Sorrow and keen adversity 


struck him, but faith remained supreme, 
and from these lessons of God, taught to 
him in a plain way, he went forth to 
translate their meaning into the lives of 
others. 


He was able to counsel the young, as 
parents could not, for all the young peo- 
ple believed in the sincerity of his advice 
and interest. They oft sought his home 
to ‘“eonfide their troubles to Jim.’ In 
these hours he never betrayed his trust or 
lived beneath his privilege in doing service 
for the King. 


When Samuel Nelson died and left two 
little children, old Jim gathered them to 
his warm heart, and cared for them, and 
at great sacrifice struggled to educate and 
fit them for life. Thus his years were 
filled with service. 


When old Jim died, 
now, the village stores 
The farmers around quit work, though 
they were in the midst of harvest, and 
numbers of wagons were seen coming 
over the hills from all parts, filled with 
hearts truly sad, because they had lost a 
friend. Jim had sometime recorded a 
kindness within the life of each person, 
and they were coming to acknowledge it. 


The old meeting house was too small to 
accommodate the gathering. The minister 
proposed that they go out into the open 
air, under the blue sky, and there say 
what they felt about “old Jim.” Tears, 
and a silence that could be felt were this 
good man’s richest inheritance. 


The little children wept, and older folks, 
not frequently given to emotion, express- 
ed their sorrow by faces bowed and tear- 
ful. Then they laid him at rest by the 
side of his wife in the ancient burial 
eround, for his work was done. 


some years ago 
were all closed. 


Why such general sorrow for one who 
had lived only an humble and unpreten- 
tious life? Was it not because he had 
ever been dependable? He had carried 
the burdens of others for many years, and 
God was crowning the end of his days 
with the affection of an appreciative 
people—Rev. F. R. Chambers. 
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THE BOYS HELPING MOTHER. 


“Let uS meet here at quarter of seven 
and have a moonlight costing party!” cried 
Fred Baker. “We all have supper at 
Six, and that will give us lots of time to 
get here.” 

“IT can’t come until half-past seven,’’ 
Said Will Adams, after the other boys had 
shouted a noisy assent. “I have to wash 
the supper dishes and put the room _ to 
rights.” 

There was a chorus of derision. 
dishes—a boy wash _ dishes! 
heard of such a thing?’ 

“T have,” said Will, quietly. “I know of 
three boys in the Hamilton , hotel who 
wash dishes three times a day.” 

“Oh—but they are paid for it.” 

“Well, do you mean to say that you 
would do for pay what you wouldn't do 
to help your sick mother?” 

This was Silencing, if not convincing, as 
the boys were “good” boys, as boys go. 
Yet one and all felt that Will Adams had 
belittled himself in some way by doing 
what they calied ‘girls’ work.” 

Isit not strange that theseideals should 
prevail not only among boys, but among 
the boys’ mothers as well? 

Many a smart boy wants to help his 
mother, but does not know how, beyond 
bringing in wood and water or going an 
errand. There is nothing that will injure 
him in learning how to wash dishes, make 
beds, Sweep, set the table or cook a plain 
meal of victuals. Indeed, all these things 
are accomplishments which may prove 
valuable in after life. 

In this topsy turvy world a young man 

may save himself from beggary at some 
Stage of his career by learning how to 
cook. 
To claim that these things are girls’ werk 
is nonsense. There are men who make a 
living by sewing, cooking, washing and 
ironing. Not a boy’s work! It is a posi- 
tive harm to a boy’s moral character to 
allow him to be idle while his overworked 
mother is staggering under her household 
burden.—Oolumbus Dispatch. : 


“Wash 
Who ever 


SELF-CONTROL IN GIRLS. 

To control herself is the most important 
lesson a girl can learn, after the great 
virtues; indeed, it is a part ef the practice 
of the cardinal virtues. To abstain from 
selfish sins and errors is to control one’s 
bad impulses. 

But while most girlS exercise self-con- 
trol enough to keep from positive wrong- 
doing, they, too, often stop there, and ‘ail 
to learn the lesson in its entire meaning as 
it applies to daily life. 

Among the minor virtues probably the 
habit of self-control in Speech holds ‘ne 
most important place in the life of a 
woman. The acquirement of this habit 
must begin early or it will never be attain- 
ed save with great difficulty. It must be 
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formed in girlhood if it is not well started 
in childhood. . 

I have seen the happiness of many a 
fair life ruined by want of power to sup- 
press the word of bitterness, contempt 
and anger, even under what might be @all- 
ed “reasonable provocation.” There are 
times when one’s only duty is to keep from 
talking. There are times when keeping 
Still is wisdom, love, Christianity. Learn 
to controi. your. tongue.—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


PL L).O ESN Aes? 


My young friend, there are many things 
in this world that it doesn’t pay to do. 

It doesn’t pay to try to pass yourself off 
for more than you are worth; it tends tio 
depress your market quotation. 

It. does’t pay to lie, for your lies must 
all be kept on file mentally and in the 
course of time SoMe of them are pretty 
certain to get on the wrong hook. A liar 
needs a better memory than anyone is apt 
to possess. 

It doesn’t pay to try to get a living with- 
out work. You will work harder and get 
a poorer living than if you did honest 
work. ; 

It doesn’t pay to be a practical joker, 
unless you can enjoy the joke when you 
happen to be the victim. 

It doesn’t pay to rest when you ouzht 
to be at work; if you do, you are apt to 
have to work when you ought to be rest- 
ing. 

It doesn’t pay to cry over spilled milk, 
neither ~does it pay to spill the milk.—Dr. 
S, A. Steele, in Work. 


WHAT JOHNNY GAVE. 


Johnny gave a cent to missions, 

One whole cent—how large it Seemed? 
Johnny felt himself a giver 

As upon the plate it gieamed. 


One bright cent from Johnny’s pocket, 
Where a nickel and a dime 

And three other dulier pennies ~ 
Were reposing at the time. 


“TJ should like to go for missions,” 
Said the nickel, looking glum; 

“But I know too well I'm booked for 
Lemonade or chewing gum!” 


“T would love to help the heathen,’— 
Cried the dime; “but then you see, 
Johnny wants a nice new novel 
That he’s going to buy with me.” 


“Well, we wish,” the three cents murmured. 
“Johnny would have let us go; 

But for marbles, cakes or taffy 
We'll be quickly spent, we know.” 


So they sighed and wished: but Johnny, 
Wrapped in generous self-content, 
Felt himself a Christian, truly. 
Since he’d freely given a cent! 
| —Hechange. 
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WHAT A BOY PAYS FOR MANHOOD. 


Into one of our college communities 
there came, last ‘commencement, an old 
man of splendid presence and fine oratori- 
cal gifts, SayS an exchange. The boys in 
their parlance, ‘went wild’ over him. 
There was but one sentiment among them; 
“That’s the man I want to be like.” 

“Boys,” said an old professor, “that’s a 
fine ambition; there isn’t a nobler man in 
the country than Judge R , God. bless 
him! But before you make up 
minds to be just like him, let us count up 
the cost.” 

Then the professor told his eager listen- 
ers Something of the private history of 
their hero from boyhood. up; of privations 
of thwartings, of misunderstandings, of 
losses, of crosses, of diSappointments—aye, 
and of failures, all of which had gone to 
Make up their man. 

“You may be sure,’ he said, ‘God need- 
€d every one of these strokes; he never 
wasted workmanship. Are you willing to 


pay this price for noble manhood?” The 
young hero worshippers scattered, each 
hoping to receive his knighthood, even at 
such cost, but making no more noisy 
demonstrations about it, 

Its’ for you-to desire ~the best ° gifts— 


you who stand at life’s threshold: but re- 
member that precious things are also 
costly. Hold yourself ready, then, to pay 
the price of being strong, tender, success- 


ful, of - being what includes them all, 
useful. 
Your Master says to each one who 


desires to reign with him: “Are you able 
to drink of the cup that. I drink of?” and 
as that cup is offered to your lips, may he 


grant you the grace to say in humility 
and faith, “Master,. by thy help we are 
vable.”’—Exchange. 


THE REAL PERILS OF YOUNG MEN. 

“The evil tendencies of young menas we 
Know them on the Bowery,” says a work- 
er for young men in lower New York City, 
“and which ultimately become master of 
the man. are, first avarice—an inordinate 
desire for something which is not posseass- 
ed and the man may not earn. In some 
this is money: in others, place and power. 
In short, it is to get something for noth- 
ing: to secure advancement by any method 
of means, questionable or otherwise. 


The second peril is lust—that form of 
evil which comes from the impure min 
and makes the man a beast. The worst 
appetite is that for drink. 

The third peril is over-confidence in 
one’s self. The confession most common- 
ly made to us is, ‘Iwas sure I could ston 
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your . 


yar) 


when I wanted to.’ Men find out here 
that it is not an easy matter to root ut 
habits which have been fostered by a life 
of indulgence, when all the forces of one’s 
It seems to us 
that these perils have resulted in the com- 
plete abandonment of men to a life of sin, 
eae in our daily dealing with its re- 
sults,” 


“Why didn’t you tell me,” says a young 


man mournfully, “that I couldn’t stop 
woen 1 swanted to?’ --\L-~ did but\.vou 
wouldn’t -believe me, You thought you 
could, at least you said you could; and 


vou would not learn except by experience. 
Now you have learned the lesson, but in 
learning you have lost your life. 


“That is the trouble with you young men. 
You will not surrender your independence to 
the wise advice of older men. At last 
you wake up to find that you have no in- 
dependence to surrender, having become 
the slaves of the evil which you would not 
see and shun.’—lorward, 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE GYMNASIUM. 


Exercise is the chief thing in character- 
building, as in muscle-making. The im- 
mediate external result of the exercise 1s 
of trifling importance as compared with 
the effect upon the one who. exercises. 
An oarsman trains his rowing muscles in- 
doors on a rowing machine, or in a tank 
where his “boat’ never moves. The 
harmless punching-bag trains the boxer 
to meet a human opponent. 

So the exercise that comes from exer!- 
ing the will in the line of a resolve or a 
conviction is just as important in the 
training of our characters. It is the 
activity, more than the seen result, tbat 
counts. 


If we see a scrap of paper on the floor. 
and have the impulse to pick it up, and 
know that it ought to be picked up, and 
then pass it by, we have dealt a blow 
to will-power and character just as surc- 
ly as in failing to speak a word for Christ 
to a needy soul. 

To doze five minutes beyond rising time, 
to eat after we have enough, to ride when 
we ought to walk, to be busy at one 
form of good work when we know we 
ought just then to be at something else,-— 
these are the sure character-destroyers of 
life. 


God has placed us every day in his 
gymnasium. Each moment offers — Its 
opportunity for exercise. Not a singe 


motion of the day is insignificant. He 
means us to be stronger to-night than we 
were this morning. Shall we defeat his 
training?—S. S. Times. 


Le 
KS 


A SEED NOT A STONE. 
A little child, too young to know 
The secret of his father’s toil, 


While placing tubers, row by row, 


Within the dark and chilly soil, bie 


Some pebbles in a furrow laid; 
And as he hid them, one by one, 

His father, smiling, gently said— 
“Nay, plant a seed, and not a stone.’ 


Life’s opening years have passed away. 
The little one, no more a child, 
Has learned to walk in wisdom’s way. 
His sire is with the undefiled; 
And often from the gate of heaven 
The words come back with tender tone— 
“To God thy love and life be given; 
Oh! plant a seed, and not a stone.” 


The youth, with purpose pure and high, 
Has sought a dark and distant clime 
For Christ and souls to live or die 
In manhood’s consecrated prime. 
And lo! where in the barren field 
Dear comrades have despondent grown, 
His cheering words fresh courage yield— 
“We plant a seed, and not a stone.” 


O blessed hope! that firm and deep 
In God's unchanging promise stands; 
Who sow in tears at length shall reap, 
- Howe’er they seem to plough the sands 
No work of faith is wrought in vain: 
Truth’s living germ bides not alone; 
Would’st thou immortal fruit obtain, 
Go plant a seed, and not a stone, 


THE SLORY OR] A] HAT: 


REV. J. E. ADAMS, JISOREA. 


A good while ago there was a young 
fellow named Chung who professed con- 


version here. When he came for exam- 
ination to be admitted to the catechu- 
menate, I questioned him about his re- 


pentance of his sins. He confessed to be 
repentant, but said that one thing dis- 
turbed his mind very much, and he would 
like to ask me about it. I asked him what 
it was, and he said that is was his hat. 
The hat he wore was a Stolen hat. 


Two years before with a company of 
young fellows he had gone out one day to 
seize a pig. Sometimes a crowd of young 
town bloods will go out into the country 
and catch and roast some farmer’s pig 
and eat it, just for a lark. They had gone 
all day and had found no pig, and were 
on their way back hungry, when they 
passed a house where a sorceress was 
making her incantations over a sick man. 


It is the custom on such 
prepare a great deal of food,-so they went 
in and asked the owner if he wouldn't 
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give them something to eat. He was au 
old man, and said that he had a young 
son, too, and that he would give them a! 
they wanted. After they had eaten, as 
they came out one of them saw the mas- 
ter’s hat hanging on the peg on the poreh, 
So as a lark he lifted it. 


When they all had gotten out and away, 
he showed them his haul, The question 
arose aS to what they should do with it. 
Some proposed to smash it, but as it was 
a very fine hat to them, what would be 
about fifty dollars to us, the others object- 


ed, proposing that they sell it for some- 
thing and all get a drink out of it at 
least. 

So young Chung bought it, had it re 


modeled so the owner wouldn’t know it, 
and had worn it ever since. What should 


he do? .I told him that if he proposed 
being a disciple of Christ’s, there was 
only one thing for him to do, he must 


take the hat back, tell his story, and make 
restoration. . 


He said he thought himself that was 
what he ought to do, and that was what 
disturbed his mind; for if he took it back 
and told the story, the owner would de- 
mand to know who ‘the thief was, and 
that he could not. tell him, for he was a 
friend of his, a young fellow of one of 
the best families in the city; and if he did 
not tel, then the owner would Say that he 
was the thiefand seize him and have him 
beaten before the magistrate. What 
should he do? 


My helper suggested that he might take 
the hat back and throw it over the wali at 
night, but this we would not admit. I 
pointed out to him that being  Christ’s 
disciple meant just that, and nothing else; 
that he put doing the will of Christ first 
in all things, that he try to decide what 
was Christ’s will, and then do it irrespec-_ 
consequences. The consequene?s 
must be left with the Master he served. 
This was what “believing,” “walking by 
faith,’ “being a disciple of Christ” meant. 


Finally I told him to go home and pray 
over the matter, and to do nothing until 
he was sure that what he decided to do 
was pleasing to Christ; then to go ahead 
and do it. 


A few days later he came into my guest 
room looking very pale and determined. 
I asked him what he had decided to do. 
He said that he had come to the conciu- 
sion that, if he believed that Christ was 
always abiding with him, there was only — 
one thing that he could do. He would 
have to take the hat back, make a clean 
breast of it, and take the consequences. 
If he was to be beaten, why, it would be 
a beating. He would tell the man the 


~ house. 


“this. was over, two’ years ago. 
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story, and offer to do anything in the way 
of restoration that he could, 


‘He was then on the way to the man’s 
He had scraped up about ten 
dollars. He was very much frightened, 
but with his mind made up. He asked us 
topray with him and we all knelt down 
and committed him to the Master’s care. I 
urged him that when he told his story 
he also make clear the reason why he 
was straightening out his former  mis- 
deeds. That only would make it a _ wit- 
nessing for Christ. 


saw him he came in with 
told 
and 
two 
full 
was 
res- 


When next I 
the light of victory in his face and 
his story. He had gone to the man 
found him in his guest room with 
old companions. He had made a 
confession, and explained why he 
making it. He had offered to make 
toration in any way that he could. 


The old man had heard him through, 
and then instead of seizing him in a 
rage,-had held ‘up his hands in amaze- 
ment, and, turning to his companions, 
had asked if there ever was anything 
in the world like:-this. ‘Why,’ said he, 
I didn’t 
even suspect these young fellows of hay- 
ing taken the hat, and I had forgotten 
all about the matter long ago. And then 
this wasn’t the one who really took it. 
Why should he come here after all this 
time and confess himself a thief to me? 
Surely this is a very marvellous thing, and 
this doctrine must bea very righteous one.” 


Young Chung offered to give back the 
hat and pay for its being worn out, but the 
_ old man said that he had plenty of hats; 
to keep it. Then he would pay for the 
hat its original price, No, he had enough 
rice and pickles to live on: what did 
he need of his money? Keep it. But the 
young man said he could not take the 
hat unless he paid for it, for it was stolen. 
But the old man was obdurate. It did 
not conform with his ideas of a genitle- 
man to take the money. 


Finally his companions 
urged him to take something, no matter 
how little, ‘for,’ said they, “the young 
man wishes to give as atonement for his 
sin; therefore, it is your place to accept it.” 
So the old man said all right, young 
Chung could give him what he pleased; it 
didn’t make any difference what it was, 
or what it amounted to, and he would 
- accept it as a present. 


So the matter was settled. As long as the 
young man remained here, the old man 
continued his firm friend. The young 
fellow was a silversmith, and the old man 


intervened and 


~wonld send him bullion to sell or make vp, 


nf 
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and send it without weighing or account- 
ing. 

This was a victory of faith, He went 
in calculating on geiting a beating before 
the official. These official beatings are vo 
Slight thing, but take off the skin and 
flesh, and, if the number of strips is 
enough, sometimes men die under them. 
He did it in what he believed was obedi- 


ence to Christ’s will, trusting the Lord, 
for whose sake he did it, to see him 
through. 


Well might the old man turn to his com- 
panions and ask if there was ever any- 
thing in the world like this, for it is pro- 
bable that in all the thousand years of this 
heathen city’s history an act like this nad 
never before happened.—The Korean Field. 


THE GOSPEL OF SONG. 


Not long ago two Americans, one a very 
young man, were drinking and playing 
cards in one of the Chinese ports. While 
the older one was shuffling the cards, the 
vounger began, absently, to hum a tune, 
and finally sung in a low tone, yet quite 
unthinkingly, the words, 

“One sweetly solemn thought, 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 

I am nearer home to-day 
Than I have ever been before.” 

The older man stopped playing, hesi- 
tated, and then threw down the cards 
upon the floor with excited gesture and 
exclaimed, “Where in this world did you 
get hold of that hymn?” 

“What hymn?” 

“Why, the one you've been singing. 

“Didn’t know that I’d_ been singing,” 

The lines came oddly to this gambler’s 
lips as he repeated them line after line. 

“Oh, I learned that in my younger days. 
ever so long ago.’ He laughed uneasily. 


“Here’s what I have won from you; as 
for me, as God sees me, I have played my 
last game, and drunk my last bottle. I 
have misled you.” 

“So did I,” said:the other slowly. ‘“‘And 
what’s more, I’ve done with this, and I’m 
sorry for it. Give us your hand and say 
for old home’s sake yowil quit this in- 
fernal business,” 

The incident was witnessed by a colonel 
in our own army who was on a visit lo 
China. Not long afterward he received a 
letter from the elder of the two, which 
concluded with these words, ‘You would’nt 
guess it, but it was a hymn saved from 
ruin at least two of us who never entered 
a church here from year’s end to year’s 
end.”’—Rev. William Bullock, 
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Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1905. 


January.—Mission study. 
February.—Obligation to Evangelize the 
world. 

March.—Reflex Influence of Missicns. 


April—Home Mission Methods and Priu- 
ciples. 


May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. : 
June—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. ; 
August.—Home Missions ie, British 
Columbia and Yukon. 
September.—French Evangelization, 


October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 

November.—Missions in Korea. 

December.—Missiors in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


TOPIC FOR MAY. 
HOME MISSIONS IN THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 


By REv. J~ S. -SuTtHEerRLAnp. PLAUIFAX 


The work in the Maritime Provinces is 
only a comparatively small part of the 
great mission work of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Besides the Synod in 
which it is carried on, four other 
of the church have large 
fields within their bounds. 

The work itself presents few strange or 
Startling problems. The territory covered 
has as ageneral thing been long. settled, 
and thereis notide of foreign immigration 
Setting towards it. The committee in 
charge makes no appeal for financial 
Support outside the Eastern section of the 
Church; and it may seem to some as 
though Home Mission work in the Mari- 
time Provinces were a matter of purely 
local interest. . 

This, not the case. The 
work is under the control of a’ committee 
appointed not by the local Synod, but by 
the General Assembly. It is therefore 
part of the general work of the Church. 
While jealous of outside interference and 
believing in the principle of Home Rule, 


Synods 
Home Mission 


however, is 


the Presbyterians of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces have proved in a practical way 
their loyalty to the work of the whole 
church; and so what is done by them and 
for them may well interest others. Not 
only so, but the Home Mission work of 
the Hastern Section of the church has an 
instructive and encouraging history, and 
is still doing not a little to advance as well 
as to maintain the cause of Presbyterian- 


-ism, For all these reasons it is worthy of 


consideration. | 

It would carry us too far afield. to go 
into the details of its history, and yet a 
rapid review of its main points may help 
us to appreciate the work that is being 
done to-day. 


It is to the Maritime Provinces that we 
must go, if we would ‘find the beginning 
of Presbyterianism in Canada. The old- 
est congregation in our Church is St. 
Matthew’s, Halifax, which was formed 
in 1749 as the church of the “Protestant 
Dissenters.” The first distinctively Pres- 
byterian congregation in the Dominion 
was formed at Londonderry Nova Scotia, 
in 1761. It was in the same province that 


the first Presbyterian ordination in Canada 


took place, and that the first Presbytery 
was formed. 

Here too was started the first of our 
Theological Halls for the training of a 
native ministry; and from the shores of 
Nova Scotia John Geddie went forth in 
1846 as the first foreign missionary of a 
colonial church. 


We might naturally expect then that it 
was in the same part of the country that 
the first Home Mission work was started. 
This is in fact the case. Work was carrl- 
ed on during the closing years of the 18th 
century in different parts of the Proxies 
of Nova Scotia by men like Lyon, Mur- 
dock, Comingo, Cock and others. 

Of these the man whose labours , bore 
most abundant fruit was Rey. James” 
McGregor, who came to the country in ~ 
1786, and laboured chiefly in Pictou 


re 


A 
- 
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County and the eastern part of the pro- 


vince. He was a man of great enthusiasm 
and force of character, and did a great 


_ deal for the church and country. He and 


others journeyed to Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Island, and New _ Brunswick, 
preaching, visiting, dispensing the sacra- 
ments, and helping to keep the fires burn- 
ing upon many a lonely altar in he 
wilderness. 

In the early days there was much hard- 
Ship to be endured by the Home Mission- 
ary. The great difficulty was to get men 
of sufficient zeal, determination, and 
Strength, to carry on such &rduous and ill- 
requited work. Some such men, however, 
were found among those sent out by the 
Scottish churches. Others were chosen 
from those who had grown up in the 
country, These latter were educated in 
the Theological Hall which had _ been 
started by Dr. McCullough, or sent home 
to Scotland to obtain the requisite train- 
ing. 

As a result of their - self-sacrificing 
efforts the foundations of Presbyterian- 
ism were well and truly laid in different 
parts of the Maritime Provinces, It is 
said that at the time of the disruption in 
1843 there were some sixty Presbyterian 
ministers in the three provinces, labouring 
among a Presbyterian population of over 
100,000 people. 

The division of forces that followed the 
disruption led to considerable rivalry among 
different branches of the Presbyterian 
Church. Such rivalry had its evil results 
in embittered feeling, misunderstanding, 
and serious crippling of weak congrega- 
tions through overlapping. 

One good result, however, was increased 
interest and efficiency in Home Missions. 
In the earlier years of the country’s settle- 
ment the personal element had been the 
most important factor in this work. But 
from the time of the disruption the 
powers of the Home Mission committees 
were largely extended, and the work under 
their care was carried on with greater 
System and enthusiasm. 

These same characteristics continued to 


“mark this branch of church activity after 
_ the union of 1875. 


Since that date efforts 
have been made to regain ground that 
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had been lost in consequence of the jea- 
lousy and strife of former years. Neglect- 
ed sections of the country have been ex- 
plored, and the endeavour has been made 
to give to all loyal Presbyterians within 
the bounds of the Synod, the services of 
the ehurch with which they claim connec- 
tion. 

Nor is this all. While not desiring to in- 
terfere with the rights or the work of any 
other body. of OChristians,~ the Home 
Missionaries of our church have found in 
these provinces by the sea, neglected 
places, which religiously seemed to be 
No-Man’s-Land, and to them they have 
gone with the message of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

The story of the last thirty’ years has 
been one of slow but ‘steady progress. 
During that period. many of the mission 
stations have become regular congrega- 
tions. There has also been progress in 
the interest shown and the support given 
by the congregations of the Synod. There 
are still a few delinquent churches from 
which no contribution is received for the 
Home Mission Fund. But their number is 
not as large as it used to be. Generally 
our people show by their gifts that the 
Wome Mission work within the Synod is 
dear to their hearts. 

Nor is this all. Encouraged by the com- 
mittee, and responding to the appeals of 
the late superintendent of Northwest 
Missions, they have for a number of years 
made a considerable contribution to the 
Home Mission funds of the western sec- 
tion of the Church. The sum thus given 
for the year that closed on the 28th of 
February last was, $3,824, while that con- 
tributed for Home Missions within ‘he 
bounds: of the Synod was $12,859. 

Nor is it only in these particulars that 
evidence of progress may be found. 
Changes in methods of work have taken 
place. If I mistake not it was in the 
Presbytery of St. John that the innovation 
was first made which gave to the ordain- 
ed missionary an equal standing with his 
brother who served a regular congreza- 
tion. 

Taking a leaf out of the book 
compiled by our friends in the West 


so well 
we 


pede 
eb 


also in due time appointed a Superinten- 
dent of missions for the Presbytery of St. 
John. The results of this appointment 
have been so signally successful, that last 
June the General Assembly extended iis 
diocese so as to include the whole of the 
Province of New Brunswick. 

Under his care, new stations have been 


opened up: lost Presbyterian families 
have been discovered: more attention has 
been given to the developement of the 


spirit of self-support even in the poorest 
fields; and the work has made such pro- 
sress that, with a population that is prac- 
tically stationary, and jn a section of. -.ne 


country where there has not been any 
striking industrial development, it is 
estimated that 1750 families have been 


added to the Presbyterian Church durin: 
the last ten years. 

Last the amount paid Dyventhe 
Com. to the twenty catechists labouring in 
the Presbytery of St. John was only a little 


summer 


over #200 or an average of about $10 a 
field. Most of these fields took consider- 
able collections for the Schemes of the 
Church, consequently the actual cost to 


the church of the work done in them was 
practically only what was paid to the 
Superintendent of Missions as salary 
and travelling expenses. It is proba- 
bly only a matter of a few years when 
Mr. Ross’ superintendency will be ex- 
tended over the whole Synod. or when 
another superintendent will be appointed 
for the Province of Nova. Scotia. 
Meanwhile progress is making along the 
old lines of work in other parts of the 
Synod that do not receive the attention of 


the superintendent. Around the Sydneys, 
where Rev. T. C. Jack and others have 
kept a keen eye uvon events, new con- 


eregations and mission stations have sprung 
up to keep pace with the increase of popu- 
lation, and the development of the mater- 
ial recources of the district. 

In other places, too, quiet but substan- 
tial gains haye been made. The fact that, 
while more ecatechists were employed in 
1904-1905 than in the preceding year, 
the grants made by the committee to the 
fields thus occupied were $500 less, tells ‘ts 
own tale of good work done, and of in- 
creased liberality on the part of those 
among whom our. student missionaries 
laboured. 
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Equally significant is the passing of 
three more of our. ordained missionary 
charges to the list of augmented con- 
gregations, These are Gabarus in the 


Presbytery of Sydney, New Dublin in the 
Presbytery of Lunenburg and Yarmouth 


and Glassyille in the Presbytery of St. 
John, 
Perhaps it may be well to give a few 


figures bearing upon the work of the past 
year. This work is carried on by two 
different classes of labourers. Of these the 
Catechists, who are described in the Assem- 
bDly’s Regulations as students and other 
laymen are as a- general thing em- 
ployed only during the summer months. 
The committee could give eniployment 
to many of them throughout the whole 
year, but students usually prefer to take 
their college course without losing a 
winter, and “other laymen” are not gener- 
ally available for Home Mission work. 


The work done by these ecatechists is as 
a rule, of a high order, and is almost in- 
variably appreciated by the people of the 
mission stations. In some cases they seem 
to outshine their clerical brethren. It is 
not every good “Mother in Israel’ even 
who ranks them below the ‘‘meenister,” 
or who despises their youth; though this 
may sometimes be done. 

The story is told regarding one of our 
Foreign Missionaries that when he was a 
student, working as a catechist, an old 
lady in his first mission field was asked by 
a friend how she liked the new minister. 
she replied with scorn: —“‘We have no 
minister this summer: We have nothing 
put one of those cactuses from the eollege 
at Halifax.’ Such an attitude, however, 
is not common. Our catechists as a rule 
are men of consecrated energy and com- 
mon sense; and their services are much 
appreciated. 

During the year 1904-05 the committee 
employed fifty-four catechists for longer 
or shorter periods. These young men 
ministered to 1912 families, and 407 single 
persons not connected with | families. 
They occupied 186 preaching main 
stations. The fields in whica they work- 
ed report 1986 communicants of whom 
114 were added during the year, and rais- 
ed for the support of ordinances among 
themselves the sum of $8271. They 


\ 
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also contributed $472 for the Schemes 

of the church, of which $253 were for the 

Home Mission Fund. 

Comparing the statisties reported with 
those of the preceding year we find an in- 
crease of 35 families, 188 single persons 
not connected with families, and 30 in 
the number of communicants added dur- 

_ ing the year. So far at least reports are 

of an encouraging character, while the 
contributions of the people do not show 
much change. 

The other class of workers employed by 
the committee consists of ordained minis- 
ters and probationers. Some of these are 
sent for short terms to vacant, aid-receiving 
congregations and mission charges. Others 
are permanently settled as the ministers 

of mission charges for a period of either 

one or two years. 

These latter are called Ordained Mission- 
aries, and form a most important class of 
our Ohurch workers. When a group of 

mission stations has made sufficient head- 

way to be able to raise at least $400 a 

year towards the Salary of a minister, the 

Presbytery to which they belong may 

apply for a grant of not more than $300, 

and place an ordained man among them 
as their regular pastor, Thus the loss 
that comes from the long winter vacancy 
‘is avoided, and in many instances at least, 

a step is taken towards the establishment 
- of a self-sustaining congregation. 

These ordained missionary charges often 
secure the services of some of our very 

- best men, who are willing to take for a 
year or two, a field ;where the demands upon 
- them in the way of sermon preparation 
are not excessive. Such men are thus 
_ enabled to keep up their studies and 
_ gather the means to take a year abroad, 
4 before they settle down to the more exact- 
ing duties of the regular pastorate. 

At times, however, the supply does not 
equal the demand. Last year the number 
of Ordained Missionaries was only 21 4S 
compared with 34 the year before. This 
decrease was due to various causes. Six 
of the mission charges of the year before 
had become augmented congregations. 
Several others had gone back to the posi- 
tion of catechist fields. Above all the 
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Those at work, however, did good ser- 
vice. They supplied 66 preaching stations, 
ministered to 1,141 familes and added 140 
to the number of the communicants upon 
the roll of the church. Three of their 
fields as has been Mentioned became aug- 
mented congregations, Those to whom they 
ministered raised for the payment of their 
missionaries the sum of $7,293 and con- 


tributed $1,165 for the Schemes of the 
Church. 
The field in which they laboured in- 


cludes not only the three Maritime Pro- 
vinces, but also the “ancient colony” of 
Newfoundland, parts of the State of Maine 
and Province of Quebec, that border on 
New Brunswick, and the Quebec portion 
of the coast of Labrador. The field is not 
one that is likely toincrease very much in 
extent, but the Committee seeks toenter in 
at any open door. Last fall a grant was 
made for a mission to the lumbermen 
whose camps are scattered along the head- 
waters of the Miramichi, St. John and 
other New Brunswick rivers. Here thou- 
sands of men spend the winter months 
without the regular services ofthe church, 
and there seems to be agood chance for 
ork among them. The committee are will- 
ing to do what they can tocarry it to a 
successful issue. 

Another projected work is the establish- 
ment of a mission on the Island of Anti- 
costi, where it is hoped that a catechist 
can be sent for the coming summer. Such 
work, though strictly outside the bounds 
of the Maritime Synod is in line with the 
traditions of the committee, which has 
long maintained a mission among the peo- 
ple of the rockbound coasts of Quebee 
Labrador. 

It was in this field that “McKenzie of 
Korea” as he is now generally ealled in 
the East, made full proof of his ministry. 
He was McKenzie of Labrador in reality 
if not in name, before he became McKen- 
zie of Korea. Those who were students in 
Theology at the Halifax College about 
1890 will not have forgotten his tales Of 
travel by boat and dog-sledge, his visits 
to the Moravian missions of the farther 
North, and his interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the hardy fishermen of the 
Labrador. Others who have since wrought 
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faithfully in the Foreign field served their 
missionary apprenticeship on the same 
coast. 

Mr. Farquhar, the student at present on 
the coast, seems to be a worthy successor 


of those who have gone before. Under 
his leadership the people at Harrington 
Harbour, who have already a school- 


house are planning to build a little church, 
They have appealed for help. Perhaps 
some of the members of our Young Peso- 
ple’s Societies who have had their hearts 
stirred by Norman Duncan’s fine story of 
Dr. Luke of the Labrador, would like to 
aid them. If so I am sure their gifts 
would be much appreciated. They may 
be sent to Rev. Thomas Stewart, Dart- 
mouth, N. §., or to Rev. E. A. McCurdy, 
Agent of the Church, Herald Building, 
Halifax, N. S. 

Other particular phases of the work in 
these provinces by the sea, might be 
referred to did space permit. But I must 
close. Enough if what has been written 
serves to deepen the interest of our young 
people in what is only a comparatively 
small part of the general work of the 
church, and yet is large enough to have a 
most important bearing upon the life and 
work of the church as a whole. 

The Maritime Provinces of the Domin- 
ion have aonsiderable natural resources, 
They are rich in minerals, and in the 
wealth that comes from the forest, field 
and sea, Their products are sent far and 
wide over the world. 

But their chief export has long been 
men. Go where you will, you will find the 
Nova Scotian ‘and his brothers from New 
Brunswick and _ Prince Edward Island. 
“Hitherto the great objective point of those 
who do not wander very far afield has 
been the New England States. But more 
and more the tide of immigration is pound 
to turn to the Canadian Northwest. It is 
reported that 5,000 families from these 
provinces are already pooked over the 0. 
P. R. for the coming summer. If so it 
means not only that the interest of the 
East in the West will be increased, but 
that the work done by the churches of the 
Maritime Provinces is pound to have a 
wide-spread influence upon the whole of 


the Dominion. 
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That work has meant much sacrifice in 
the past. It may mean even more in the 
years to come. But it must be efficiently 
maintained. Hast and West the work of 
the chureh is equally necessary and 
essentially one, And so, the Home Mission 
work of the Eastern Section of the church 
should appeal very strongly to the sympa- 
thetic and prayerful interest of the young 
people, not only of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, .but of the whole church. It must 
not be neglected, if they hope to realize 
the motto that has been so often placed 
pefore them and to win “Canada for 
Christ.” 


IF HE COULD BEGIN AGAIN. 


“Tel] me,’ said a young minister to an 
old minister who was approaching the end 
of his life, “how you would preach now, 
if you could begin again.” 

The aged man, who had done his best 
to serve God, raised his trembling hand, 
and said. “I would try ‘more and more 
to fill my sermons with faith in the eter- 
nal love and the eternal presence.” 

What men want the world over to-day 
is more faith in God. They believe in the 
value of iron and coal; they have unlimit- 
ed faith in the power of electricity; there 
is no depreciation of the desirability of 
wealth, and men will risk anything for 
the shining gold. There is no lack of 
faith to-day, only men live So much in 
the seen that they are forgetting how to 
live in the unseen and eternal. 

The faith which prevails is faith in 
railroad stock and in the “Steel Trust” 
bonds. If heaven were only in range of 
our Lick telescopes, and we could really 
see it, and possibly organize 
construct a ladder to jit, or to open com- 
munication. with it, there would be a 
sudden increase of faith in that direction 
But no; it does not ‘appear.’ We cal see 
the steel rails, but we cannot see God. 
We can make use of electricity, but how 
can we make any practical use of the 
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a company to ~ 


eternal Spirit, who will give Himself only — 


to make men good and holy? 

Those who are to promote the kingdom 
of God must learn their lesson here—from 
a parable of the “mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,” if need be. We must show not only 
that we have a faith, but 
ing in it. We must make clear beyond a 
doubt that we realize the presence of God 
and the power of Christ, and that we bear 
and suffer and triumph in 
change. 


that we are liv-. 


this faith_Ha- — 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Olerks kindly send to the 
RecorD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon .as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 


CALLS FROM 


Grenfell, N. W. T,, to Mr. W. P. Adam of 
Lumsden. : 
St. Giles, Toronto, to Mr. T. Jones of Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 
Oxford N. S., to Mr. 

Elmsdale, N. S. 
Knox Ch., Portage-la-Prairie, Mr. Thurlow 


A. V. Morash of 


Fraser. 

Knox Ch., Lancaster Ont., to Mr. J. D. 
Mackenzie. 

Brigden and Bear Creek, Ont., to Mr. 


Walter Reid, of Weston. 

Petrolia, Ont., to Mr, Arnold, accepted. 

Pittsburg, Ont., to Mr. W. J. McQuarrie of 
Queen’s College. 

Murray Harbour, North P. Helo sMret. 
K. McRae of Forks. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Maxville, 21 Mar., Mr. R. McKay. 
Grandview Man., 30 Mar., Mr. A. Fraser. 
St. John’s, Stellarton, N.S., 20 Apr., Mr. D. 
M. Matheson. 
Comber, Ont., April, Dr. Smith. 
Churchill, 18 April, Mr. L. McLean. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Tatamagouche, N. §S., Dr. Sedgwick. 

- Kelowna, B. C., Mr. W. B. Bremner. 
Hamiota, Man., Mr. J. J. Pryde. 

- Arnprior, Ont., Mr. D. I. McLean. 
Harrington West, Ont., Mr. A. G. Mc 

> ~ Lachlin, 

- Douglastown, N.B., Mr. D. Mackintosh. 

- Wapella, Ass., Mr. F. T. Forbes. 
Moderator, Rev. J. R. Frizell of Whitewood, 

. Assa. 


“The income of the Church Missionary 
Society for 1904 was $1,927,309.08. A debt 
of nearly two millions was paid and an 
advance of about one third of a million 
: made.” 
“The foNowing facts show the failure of 
 non-QOhristian religions in India, and ‘n- 
dicate the opportunity of Christianity: ‘In 
_ the district of Punjab, in India, only 40 
families of Brahman priests are left, 
where formerly there were 360. Numbers 
of Brahmins are defying the curse aud 
taking up secular callings, because tue 
office of priest no longer affords thei 4 
living. Popular education and Bible study 
fave broken down the adoration former-y 
paid to the priests, and their vocaition is 
/ gone.” 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 30 May. 

2. Inverness, Orangedale, 16 May, 11. a.m. 
3. P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 9 May. 
4,.Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 May, 1.30 

d. Wallace, Amherst, 2 May. 

6. Truro, Truro, 18 April, 10.30 a.m. 

7. Halifax, St. Croix, 4 July. 

8. Lun and Yarmouth, 

9. St. John, St. John, 4 July, 10 a.m 

10. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 
12, Mee Knox, 27 June, 9.30. 

. Glengarry, Alexandria, 11 July, 10.30 
fe pee Otta. St Paul’s, 10 a.m HEN 
. Lan, & Ren. Smith’s Falls, 23 Mav. 

16. Brockville. Ree 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
. Kingston, Belleville 4 Jul 
> 2 9 11 a. e 
an eee Port Hope, 11 rate poets 

’ itby, Oshawa, 1! it se 
20. Lindsay. Re ee 
: Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 

. Orangeville, Orangeville, 2 May, 10.39 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 2 May. ees 
24, Algoma. 

25. North Bay, South Rivers 11> July 

. Owen Sound, O. Sd. 4 July, 10 a.m. 
27, Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July 10 a.m, 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 16 May, 10.30. 

Synod of Hamilton and London. 
. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 2 Ma 

: : y, 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Woodstock, 9 May, 11 a.m. 
31. London, London, 2 May, 10.30. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 11 July, 10 a.m. 
38. Stratford, Stratford, 9 May, 10 a.m. 
B4, Huron, Brucefield 9 May, 10.30. 

. Maitland, Belgrave, 16 May, 10 a.m. 
36. Bruce, Walkerton, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 5 July, 

Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 
38. Superior, Keewatin 1st week Sep. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 
40 Rock Lake Miami, 16 May. 

. Glenboro, Cypress River, 16 May. 

42. Portage-la-Pa., Neepawa, 2 May, 3pD.m, 
43. Dauphin. 

44. Brandon, Brandon, 9 May, 4 p.m. 

45. Minnedosa, 

46. Melita, Melita, July. 

47. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

48. Qu’Appelle, Round Lake. 

49. Prince Albert, Saskatoon, 5 Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. 
50. Calgary. 
51. Edmonton. 
52. Red Deer. 
53. Macleod. 
54. Kamloops. 
55. Kootenay, Greenwood. 
56, Westminister. 
57. Victoria, Comox, Sept. 
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DON’T WORRY. 


Two sisters were married to two 
brothers; said one of them: “Jessie never 
tells Harold one of her botherations. She > 
keeps them to herself. He tells her what 
troubles him, and that takes all the time 
there is to spare. But when Francis 
comes home, I fly to him and pour out all 
my woes, I tell him every single vexing 
thing that hag happened, and I ery if I 
want to. Francis says: ‘Well, well, little 
woman, it’s going to be all right. We'll 
talk it over after dinner,’’ and that’s the 
last eorvaty 

As a rule worries should be sternly dealt 
with. They crop up in the night and send 
sleep from our pillows, They undermine 
health and strength. They sap _ vital 
energy. Men die of the nervous exhaus- 
tion brought on by incessant worry. At 
least let us be Silent about our worries. 
Do what we may, or can, but refuse to 
talk over our fears and our frictions, and 
we shall be gainers in the long run. The 
man of affairs will come out victor soon- 
est, if he does not bring his worries home. 
—Aunt Marjorie. 
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Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Editor, Rev. E. Scott, M.A. 


Price 50 cents to individual addresses. 
in parcels of five and upwards, to one address, 25 cents. 


The Average issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


51,583. 


It is sold at less than cost, so that subscribers 
get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


congregations place *® copy in every 


~ 


Man 


: . ¥Y 
family. This is the instruction of Assembly to all, 


There is no other way in which so much Home 


_ Mission work cav be done for 25 cents as by plac- 
ing it for a year ina family not now taking it. 


Some of our best congregations pay for it out of 


| their Missionary Fundsand place it inevery family 


_ aS an agency for raising these funds, and they find 


that it pays in enlarged giving to these funds. 


Send money by Order or Registered Letter. 
Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 
_ Subscription may begin at any month for part of the 


. year, ending with December. 


_ Sample Parcels sent Free to any one who will dis- 
_ tribute them, ( 
-_ A few isstes of previous years can be furnished at 


10 cents per year, to cover cost of wrapping and postage, 
_ to those who wish them for binding. 


Address— 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


Pricstley's Panneau 
Cloth. 


The Fashionable Dress Goods 


For The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


“There are thirteen principal German 
missionary societies, with receipts annually, 


taken together, of about $1,500,000.” 


No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


Sih 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter's extreme cold. It is 
@ valuable diet for children. 
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Nine-tenths with God are worth far 
more than ten-tenths without God.—J. W. 
Bashford. 


But for infiniteness, God’s patience would 
be tired Out in the tedious expectation of 
our repentance.—Thomas Adams. 


self-denial 
and almost 
thinking of it.—Tersteegen. 


Love is always exercising 
without tasting its bitterness, 
Without ever 


If the Lord does not use you it is be- 
cause He cannot, for He uses everything 
that is subject to His will. 


“A quarter of a million of Japanese troops 
were supplied with the Scriptures when 
going into the war.” 


Baptists are planning for a World Con- 
gress of their denomination, to be held 
in London, July 10-17, 1905. 


Die when I may, I want it said of me 
that I always plucked a thistle and plant- 
ed a flower when [ thought a flower 
would grow.—Lincoln. 


Between the great things that we can- 
not do, and the small things we will not 
do, the danger is that we shall do noth- 
ing.—Adolph Monod. 


It is not what the best men do, but what 
they are, that constitutes their truest bene- 
faction to their fellow men— Phillips 
Brooks. 


Contention for principal is a virtue, pro- 
viding always that the virtue of the prin- 
ciple is not lost in the fervency of the con- 
tention, 


' Set yourself earnestly to see what you 
were made to do, and then set *yourself 
earnestly to do it; and the loftier your 
purpose is, the more sure you will be to 


ment of yourself.—Phillips Brooks. 


Our boldness for God before the world 
must always be the result of individual 
dealing with God in secret. Our victories 
over self, and sin, and the world, are 
always first fought where no eye sees but 
God’s.— Whitfield, 


Recreation is intended for the mind as 
whetting is to the scythe. He, therefore, 
that spends his whole time in recreation 
is ever whetting, never mowing, and he 
that always toils and never recreates is 
always mowing, mever whetting.—Bishop 
Hall. 


make the world richer with every enrich-_ 


pe 
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“Bad company” is the epitaph written 
over many a dead career. The choice of 
comrades is so often the choice of success 
or failure that every lad and lass should 
think well before taking a new friend in- 
to their lives, and let only good company 
in the truest sense be their choice. 


The man who disobeys the higher law, 
to whose existence his reason and con- 
Science testify, not only makes war upon 
himself, but also upon his neighbour. 
Truth and love are the bonds of society: 
in rejecting these men introduce into 
Society confusion and every evil work.— 
Washington Gladden, 


Hyery real and searching effort at self- 
improvement is of itself a lesson of pro- 


found humility. For we cannot move a 


step without learning and feeling the way- 
wardness, the weakness, the vacillation of 
our movements or without desiring ta be 
set upon the Rock that is higher than our- 
selves.—W. EF, Gladstone. 


The greater half of our worries, cer- 
tainly the most irritating half, comes 
from our pride, Care hath many wives, 
but I, think conceit hath borne him the 
most children, and these the most greedy 
and unruly of them all, To humble our- 
Selves is to be rid of many of our heavi- 
est. burdens.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


I counsel you to read books which need 
thought, which demand close attention. 
Read fiction, but Jet it come ag the pastry 
does, after a solid .foundation of meat. 
And among such books let there be the 
Bible, the greatest book of the world, the 
masterpiece of literature, the inspirer of 
the greatest minds.—W. G. Harder. 


Never itrifle with one sin, It is like a 
little cloud which, the poet has. said, may 
hold a hurricane ‘in its grasp. The next 
Sin you commit may have a mighty effect 
in the blighting of your life. You do not 
know the streams that may flow from the 
fountain; for sin is a fountain—not a mere 
act, but a fountain of evil—Andrew A. 
Bonar. 


Although there is nothing so bad for the 
conscience as trifling, there is nothing so 
good for conscience as trifies. Its certain 
discipline and development are related to 
the smallest things, Conscience, like gra- 
vitation, takes hold of atoms. Nothing is 
morally indifferent. Conscience must reign 
in manners as well as morals, in amuse- 
ments aS well as work. He only who ‘‘is 


faithful in that which is least’ is depend- — 


able in all the world.—M, D, Babcock. 
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MONTREAL, Y. M.C. A. BUILDING 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto’ 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocutton and Dow. 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady; 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. /” 


Late Principal Upper Canada College Toronto. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. It is the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

2. It is well equipped in every department. 

3. It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
girlsand young ladies. Write for Calendar. 

REV. DR. ARMSTRONG, President. 

MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 


ELLIOTT 


(IMMUNE 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 


SUMMER SESSION for teachers and others dur- 
ing July and August. All of our graduates get 
pusitions. Circulars free. Enter any time, 


W.d- BLLIOTT, Principal. 


30,000 McSHANE BELLS 
Ringing ’Round the World 


Memorial Bells a Speciality 
HcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Hid., U.S.A. 
BE RSL ALR AT te BFE GRE IR BERD see 2 iw SG he UE ee a 


This grace of silence under trial is one 
of the most rare and difficult graces; but 
ix is one of the most pleasing to God and 
most conducive to strength and beauty of 
Christian character.—Ouyler. 


The greatest test of charcter 
found in what 
extraordinary, 


is to be 
is common rather than 
It is easier for the soldier 


to be faithful in the rush of battle, when . 


sustained by a catching enthusiasm, than 
to maintain a high tone of consistent 
principle under the many trials of daily 
drill.—Dr. Macleod. 


“Have you a desire to make the world 
better and happier? Begin in the little 
world in which you live. Make your own 
home cheerier, and from that work out- 
wards. Only what one is in his own home 
can he be effectively outside.”—Wellspring. 


St, Anndrew’s College toronto, 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys, 

NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 
College property in Rosedale. SEPARATE RESIDENCE a 
for juniors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal | 
live in Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received 
from eight years and up, Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer Term commenced, April 10, 1908, 
Write for information, etc., to j 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, Ene 
neers and others who realize the advisability of 

aving their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode us 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg, 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
‘RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75cts. 


COMMUNION 
SERVICES 


Best Qualit . 


WANLESS & CO,; 


_SSTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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GOD REIGNS. 


“Why should I be afraid, my father’s at 
the heim,” was the boy’s calm reply in a 
storm at sea. “The Lord is the strength 
of my life, of whom _ shall I be afraid,” 
was the triumphant faith of the ‘Psalmist. 
Both shewed the same calm trust, one of 
them in the wisdom and love and power 
that had embodied to him all that he 
knew of protection and care; the other, 
with fuller knowledge and wider vision, 
in the wisdom and love and power of a 
Father in heaven. , 

In childhood many have the former faith, 
a happy, trustful time of life. The great 
lesson, as the years pass and knowledge 
increases, and one learns that though an 
earthly father has limitations the 
Father in heaven is infinite, is to transfer 
that trust, unimpaired in the fulness of its 
ealm confidence, from the earthly to the 
Heavenly Father. 

“The Greatest Thing in the World” so 
far as men are concerned, has_ other 
candidates besides love. One of them 
is to realize that ‘God reigns;’’ not merely 
tc admit it in a general way as a fact, 
but to feel it, to live it, to trust it with 
the calm assurance of its reality, and to 
realize it in its fulness as embracing the 
reign of a Father of infinite wisdom and 
love, as well as of infinite power. 

Are we anxious as to the outcome of 
the war, and the triumph of liberty or 
despotism in the East? “God reigns.’ Is 
there discouragement as we see agencies 
that to us seem opposed to liberty or 
sobriety or truth or progress, gaining 
power in any way —‘‘God reigns.”’ Does 
our work for others in Sabbath School, 
Cc. EE. society, congregation or com- 
munity, seem to bear little fruit?—““God 
reigns’—not only in His power, but in 
His wisdom and His love. Have things 
gone against us in our work, on the farm, 
at our trade, in our business or _ pro- 
fession? “God reigns.” Are the hopes 
of our youth or riper years disappointed? 
“God reigns.” Do we wonder why He per- 


mits reverses and disappointments and loss 
to those who are trying to serve Him or 
to the causes that seem His own? “God 
reigns.” Would we have things different- 
ly if we had the power?—“God reigns’— 
“God reigns.” 

Life’s great lesson is not blind submis- 
Sion because things must ‘be, but joyous 
trust because “God We in our 
blindness cannot see, but we can _ trust 
Him who does see; not trusting with 
blind and dumb submission to an almighty 
force, but trusting with loving confidence 
in Infinite Wisdom and Love. 

“The Lord reigneth, let the earth re- 
joice,” is the loftiest keynote of life, and to 
set the music of our own lives in 
fullest harmony with that keynote, and 
to do what we can to bring to others 
the same blessed harmony, is life’s highest 
ideal and its best and happiest realization. 


reigns.” 


John Knox’s fourth Centenary. 

John Knox was perhaps never so widely 
honoured as in the four hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, 2ist May ult., for 
there are so many more to honour him 
than there were a century ago, or at any 
previous time. 
the work he 
liberty, in 
world. 


Never was so widely known 

did for civii and_ religious 
Scotland, in Britain, in the 
Perhaps to no man that ever lived 
do we owe more of the liberties we to-day 
enjoy. He suffered at the hands of the 
leaders of Rome, all that was possible 
Short of death. but he bravely endured, 
and by his steadfast example, by his 
trenchant pen, by his burning words, he 
inspired the Scottish nobles and people in 
their struggle for liberty, and by his 
scheme of national education ~he gave 
Scotland a forward place in the world 
that she has neyer lost. 

The spirit of John Knox is still needed, 
for eternal vigilance is, as of old, the 
price of liberty. May the study of his 
life, in connection with he celebrations 
that have taken place, be a_ stimulus to 
the cause of true liberty throughout the 
English-speaking world, and beyond. 
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FOUR SYNOD MEETINGS. 


Between April 24th and May 9th 
four of the six Synods of our Church 
held their annual meetings. 

The Synod of B. C. and Alberta met in 
First Church, Victoria, 5-10 May, Rev. J. 
A. Logan, Eburne, B. C., moderator, in 
succession to Rev. Alex. Forbes, Saskatche- 
wan. FHKriday and Saturday were devoted 
to business, Monday to Wednesday to their 
Second Annual Theological Conference, 
Dr. Milligan’s lectures being a _ feature. 
This visit of the Assembly Moderator to 


the farthest Synod will help to bind the 
church into one. 
The Synod of Hamilton and London, 


met in Knox Church, Stratiord, April, 24- 
26. Rev. Colin Fletcher, of Thames Road, 
retiring moderator, was succeeded by Rev. 
Hector Currie, of Thedford. The business 
of the Synod was, as usual, the Schemes and 
work of the Church, with some papers on 
Chuech union by way of variety. The 
Synod is reported as a very good and help- 
ful one. The next meeting is appointed 
for Zion Church, Brantford. 

The Synod of Toronto and Kingston mat 
in Knox Church, Toronto, 9-11 May. Rev. 
J. A. McKeen, cf Orono, retiring modera- 
tor, preached the opening sermon, and was 
succeeded in the chair by Rev. S. Childer- 
hose of Parry Sound. The conference 
feature of other years was dropped and the 
discussion given to the various reports, 
which were very encouraging and helpful. 
These have already appeared in full in the 
Daily and Weekly press. 

On the same day as above Synod, 9 May, 
the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa met in 
the fine new stone Church, Vankleek Hill. 
The Synod’s opening sermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. C. E. Amaron, St. John’s French 
Church, Montreal, retiring moderator, after 
Which Rey. David McLaren, of Alexandria, 
was elected moderator for the current 
year. Prominence was giyen to French 
Evangelization. Its importance is realiz- 
ed in this Synod, owing to the pressure of 
the problems which it seeks to solve. The 
effort to secure new and much needed 
buildings at Pt.-aux-Trembles, in which 
Rev. Wm. Shearer is engaged on behalf of 
the French Board, was heartily commen- 
ed. Full reports have been published. 
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Shall there be a S.S. Secretary? 


At last Assembly a special committee 
that had made a long and careful study of 
the whole situation during the previous 
year, reported that a Sabbath School 
Secretary was a necessity, and recommend- 
ed the name of Rev. J. C. Robertson, of 
Milltown, N.B., for that office. It was late 
in the Assembly before the matter was 
reached, and for lack of time the subject 
was deferred and the committee reappoint- 
ed. After reviewing the matter carefully 
for another year, the committee are renew- 
ing their recommendation to the Assembly. 
They are more convinced than ever of tha 
necessity of an appointment if the Sabbath 
School work of our Church is to be develop- 
ed as it should ke, and fuller knowledge, 
but deepens their conviction that they 
recoinmended the right man. 


Presbyterian College, Halifax. 


This our oldest college by nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, formally closed a most 
successful session on the 24th of April, in 
St. Matthews Church, Hx. A feature of the 
year was a post-graduate school, held in 
March, at which a course of lectures was 
given by Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick, master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, and by mem- 
bers of the Faculty. 

Hleven men completed their course for 
the ministry:—G. A. Christie, M.A., Hali- 
fax; H. L. Fraser, Pictou; G. S. Gardner, 
Yarmouth; R. B. Layton, B.A. Oakfield; 
H, A. Kent, M.A., Truro; I. A. MacKean, 
B. A., Lunenburg; C. MacRae, Margarea, 
Co BA. 1. W... Myers, M. Ac, Pe ee 


Nicholson, B.A., Cape Breton; Norman 
MacQueen, Sydney; R H. Stavert, M.A, 
Pret, 


These men are all from the constituency 
of the College, and well distributed, shew- 
ing the estimate in which the whole Synod 
holds its own Institution. There were in 
all thirty-one students in Theology, and 
the prospects of the College were never 
brighter. 

The degree of B.D., with distinction, was 
conferred, in absentia, upon Rev. W. R. 
Foote, M.A., our missionary in Korea, and 
that of D.D., upon Rev. H. Scott, M.A., of 
the Presbyterian Record. 
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At the convocation of Queens University 
on the 26th April, ult., of which notice was 
giyen in last issue, the degree of D.D. was 
worthily conferred upon two of our weil- 
known ministers, Rev. James: Fleck of 
Montreal, and Rev. J. R. Battisby of 
Chatham, Ont. 


The Scottish Church Case. 


One false charge that has often been 
made and largely accepted as true by 
those who did not know the facts, has been 
that at the Union in 1900, the minority, 
the ‘“‘Wee Frees,’’ were harshly treated, and 
that the decision of the House of Lords 
had in it a measure of righteous retribu- 
tion. The article on another page of this 
issue shews such a charge false. The pre- 
sent condition of matters, is somewhat on 
this wise. The Commission appointed by 
Parliament did not attempt to question or 
reverse the judgment of the House of 
Lords, giving the property to the mi- 
nority, but recommended that in carrying 
out the doctrine of Trusts, as laid down by 
the Lords, said minority were’ entitled 
only to as much of the Church property as 
they could rightly administer. The great 
question now, to be decided by another 
Commission, an executive one, or by 
arrangement between the parties, is, what 
part of the property the minority 
rightly administer. Meanwhile evictions 
are going on. Congregations are being 
turned out of Churches which they tham- 
selves have built, and one of the greatest 
wrongs ever inflicted in Britain in the 
name of law is being steadily carried out. 


can 


The Confession cf Faith. 
It is marvellous what carricatures of the 


Westminster Confession of Faith find 
their way into print. If the Confession 
were more carefully studied, such wild 


ravings about it as have been recently in- 
dulged in by a minister in the U.S.A. 
would be treated with the silent contempt 
which they deserve instead of being copied 
far and wide. ; 

Eight or ten years ago there arose an 
agitation in the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S.A., for a revision of the Confession. For 
some years the Assembly and its com- 
mittees laboured over the matter, and 
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two or three years ago, they agreed upon 
a statement, an explanatory or supple- 
mentary statement, to make plain to all 
what every intelligent student of the Con- 
fession understood it to teach. All par- 
ties were satisfied, and in their joy they 
sang over it the long metre Doxology. 

There was no revision, no doing away 
with any of the doctrines of the Confes- 
sion, simply a note of explanation here, a 
fuller statement there, in a few cases 
where some thought that such should be 
made; simply that and nothing more. 
There is not a great doctrine of the Bible 
that is not in the Westminster Confession, 
and there is not a doctrine in the West- 
minster Confession that is not taken from 
the Bible. It simply claims to be a 
statement of the teachings of the Bible, 
and this claim has stood the testing of 
centuries. If it were written to-day, iis 
modes of expression might be differen, 
but the substance of its teaching would be 
the same. 


CBITUARIES. 


Rev. Nein McNisuH, B.D., L.L.D., died at 
his home in Cornwall, Ont., 11th May, ult, 
in the 67th year of his age, after a length- 
ened illness. He was born in Argyleshires, 
Scotland, and when quite young came with 
his parents to Canada. He took his Arts 
course in University College, Toronto, and 
his Theological course in Glasgow and in 
Edinburgh. He was assistant for a time 


to the elder Norman McLeod in St. Col- 
umba Kirk, Glasgow; was ordained in 
Glasgow ,26th November 1868;+» came to 


Canada that same year from the Col. Cora. 
and was inducted into St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, remaining until his retirement two 
years ago, a pastorate of thirty-five years. 
For some years he was lecturer in Gaelic 
in the Presbyterian College, Montreal. Te 
received the degree of B.D. from Glasgow 
University, and L.L.D. from University 
College Toronto. 


———s 


REV. MURRAY WATSON died in the Hospi- 
tal in Montreal, on the 4th May, ult., in 
the 47th year of his age. He was a nativ2 
of Montreal, was educated at Montreal 
High School, McGill University and ‘the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. He was 
ordained May 24th ,1887. His first charge 
was the congregation of Alice, Ont. Later 
he was pastor for some years in St. Lam- 
bert, Montreal. His last charge was Har- 
rington and Avoca in the Presbytery of 
Montreal, where he laboured until within a 
few days of his death. 
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“MENORITY SCHOOLS” IN 
ETC. 


QUEBEC, 


Few statements are more misleading 
than the frequent assertion that since the 
Roman Catholics allow the _ Protestant 
minority in Quebec to have separate 
schools, it is but fair that the Catholics, 
where in a minority, should have the same 
privilege. 

Right here let it be said that this is not 
a question of party politics, but of civil and 
religious liberty; that the controversy is 
not with Roman Catholics, many of them, 
both English and French, our friends and 
neighbours; but with the leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who claim the 
right to control their people in all things, 
civil and religious, and who make of 
their Church, where they can, a_ great 
political organization, using their influence 
to secure special privileges and powers 
in so far as they may be able. 

The great battle for liberty in Britain 
and in Europe for the last fifteen hundred 
years has been between the leaders of 
Rome on the one hand, seeking control, and 
using all kinds of pains and penalties to 
compel submission to their will; and the 
people on the other hand, struggling for 
freedom to think and live and worship 
according to conscience. Iit is this great 
organization, centred in the College of the 
Propaganda at Rome, the intrusion of 
which, in any way, into our national affairs, 
is So strongly resented. 

Hon. Wilfred Laurier in 1896 stated in 
Parliament that he had been threatened by 
the leaders in the R. C. Church with their 
displeasure if he did not do their bidding 
in supporting the Manitoba School bill. It 
is not often that their work is so openly 
exposed, but it is their own claim that 
their organization is always and every- 
where the same, and as they were then, 
they are now. 

To return to our subject, few statements 
are more misleading than this one; ‘the 
Protestants are permitted to have separate 
schools in Quebec, therefore the Roman 
Catholics should have separate schools 
where they are in a minority.’ 

If the kind of school eStablished by the 
R. C. majority in Quebec and the Pro- 
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testant majority in other provinces were 
similar, then the above claim would be a 
fair one. But the majority schools in 
Quebee are entirely different from those 
elsewhere, and therefore the rights of the 
minority to separate schools must differ 
in the same measure. 

A very much more correct statement of 
the case would be;—‘In Quebec the R. QO. 
leaders have the school system they wish, 
one, and all denomina- 
tions have not equal rights, and it would 
therefore be fitting that where Protestants 
are in the majority, they should have the 
School system they wish, a national one, 
in which all have equal rights; with a 
time set apart if necessary for religious 
instruction to the children of Protestants 
and Romanists on alternate days, or in 
Separate rooms, by pastor, priest, teacher 
or others. 

The leaders of the Church of Rome seek 
to control education, and in Quebee where 
they have the power, they do control it, 
the whole educational system being really 
under thé supervision, not of the State, but 
of the R. C. Church, the schools being, to 
use the words of one of their bishops, 
“confessional schools.” 

Protestants on the other hand claim that 
the State should train its young people 
for citizenship, that no religious sect 
Should have any favours, that all schools 
Should be national and moral, and that all 
churches should be equally free to do their 
own work with young and old in their 
own way. 

But in other provinces, Protestants have 
already yielded more than justice. In 
Ontario the schools are unsectarian and are 
controled, not by any Protestant Church, 
but by the State, yet the Roman Catholics | 
are allowed to have separate schools. The 
granting of this favour was given at Con- 
federation, claimed as an offset to the 
minority schools in Quebec, but there was 
no real ground for such a claim. Still less 
is there even apparent reason for such a 
claim in new provinces to-day. 


A point requiring emphasis is that in 


. provinces such as Manitoba, where Roman- 


ists complain of being 
rights, they have equal 
testants. Where desired, 


deprived of their 
rights with Pro- 
a time is set 
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apart for religious instruction, and the 
priest with his R. C. pupils can occupy the 
school building on alternate days. But not 
satisfied with this, they insist that where 
there are a few of them in a settlement the 
country must be put to the expense of 
maintaining an entirely separate establish- 
ment for the few. 

Another point requiring emphasis is that 
the R. C. leaders claim what is given to Lo 
other person or party or sect. In all the 
provinces, older and newer, Quebec, Alberta 
and all others, no church or denomination 
ean teach its own ecatechisms or dogmas. 
Jew and Gentile, Christian and Confucian, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Anglican, Baptist, 
and all other, must get their education in 
common. No government would dream of 
providing separate places where each could 
be gathered apart. None others, even: in 
Quebec, can teach the peculiar tenets of 
their own religious denomination. But the 
RB. C. leaders claim that wherever a few of 
their people exist in a community, that 
even if the school is retained under govern- 
ment supervision, their children must be 
provided with a separate place to meet in, 
and be taught their own catechism and 
they raise an outcry of deprivation of 
rights if the request be not granted. 

The School system of Quebec, as already 
stated is under the control, not of Roman 
Catholics as legislators, which would be 
natural, but of the R. C. Church as a 
Church. 

The Council of Public Instruction of the 
Province of Quebec consists of three equal 
parts. The first part, the foundation third, 
which Government does not control, “con- 
sists of the bishops, ordinaries or ad- 
ministrators of the R. CC. dioceses and 
apostolic vicariates, ‘ex-officio.’”” The other 
two-thirds of the Council, appointed by the 
Provincial Government, are half Romanist 
and half Protestant, and may be either 
lay or clerical. Moreover, if at any time 
any of the bishops is unable to attend he 
can appoint a substitute with full powers 
to act in his stead. 

Thus it is that, as the R. C. third of the 
Council must be in,obedience to the 
bishops, and the bishops are appointed from 
Rome, the control of the school system 
of Quebec is vested in Rome not in Canada. 
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The Council then makes of its schools 
ecclesiastical schools, not State schools, 


Many of the teachers belong to the reli- 
gious orders, monks and nuns, the State 
having no control over their qualifications, 
and their first duty is toteach the beliefs 
and duties of the R. ©. Church. Religious, 
moral, intellectual, is the order of pre- 
cedence laid down by that church for 
education; and by religious is meant, not 
the mora] law, duty and obedience to God 
and right, but duty and obedience to the 
R, C. Church, the moral coming second in 
importance. 

In establishing schools of this order, 
separate schools follow as a necessity. The 
opposite would be an intolerance, a depri- 
vation of liberty worthy of the Inquisi- 
tion, and to which no free people could 
submit. The Protestant third of the 
Council is given control of the education 
of the Protestant children, where there are 
enough of them to form a dissentient school. 

There are, however, other elements cf 
unfairness to which the minority has to 
Submit. While private individuals pay to 
their own schools, corporations and business 
firms, ete., pay their taxes to schools in pro- 
portion to the population, e.g. in Montreal, 
business firms, wholly Protestant, must 
pay about three fourths of their school 
tax to R. ©. schools. As much the larger 
proportion of such property is in the 
hands cf Protestants, the unfairness can 
readily be seen, Were it for general 
education or for teaching good morals, it 
would be different, but where its first use 
is aS a propaganda against the giver’s faith, 
and. to teach wholly erroneous views of 
the religious beliefs of the minority, it be- 
comes a serious wrong. Complaints have 
been made of the unfairness, but have been 
met with—“Be content or you may fare 
worse.” 

Another element of unfairness is that in 
any case of disagreement between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics as to school 
matters, the appeal lies, not to a neutra! 
party, but to the R. ©, section of the Coun- 
cil, the bishops and those who are bound 
to obey them. 

The results of the control of public educa- 
tion by the leaders of the Church of Rome 
are seen in France, among a R. C. people, 
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where for centuries education has been in 
the hands of the Church. The State found 
it absolutely necessary, not many months 
ago, to take the education of the country 
into its own hands. Its safety and in- 
dependence were imperilled. 


The result in Quebec is seen in the 
illiteracy of much of the Province. Not 
long ago a member introduced a bill that 
no one unable to read and write should be 
chosen as School Commissioner. The bill 
had to be withdrawn because it was shewn 
that in many parishes it would not be 
possible to secure a board. The school 
law prescribes, however, that the chair- 
man of the Commissioners shall be able to 
read ard write. 

As a people we are divided into two sec- 
tions, by race and creed; races that may 
unify, but creeds that cannot, because each 
conscientiously thinks the other mistaken. 
It is therefore necessary that, in order to 
harmony and unity, the State, i.e., the peo- 
ple in a national capacity, should neither 
know, not legislate for, Protestant, Jew or 
Roman Catholic, as such, but that, as 
citizens, all should seek the common well- 
being in that in which all agree, and that 


all should be equally free to teach and 
practice and promote their creeds where- 
in they differ, 

Education is necessary to intelligent 


citizenship, therefore the duty of the State 
is to see that the young are not Isft in 
ignorance. Morality is necessary to nation- 
al safety therefore it is the duty of the 
State to see that the young are taught truth, 
honour, virtue, purity, charity, sobriety 
right doing and living; and then the 
churches, as such, can take up their special! 
work, in the time set apart for religious 
instruction and in other times and ways, 
rivalling each other if they will as to which 
can produce the best results. 

One much discussed point is “conscience.” 
It is said that the conscience of the Roman 
Catholic will not allow dim to send his 
children to schools not under the controi of 
his own church and therefore conscience 
must be respected. 


This brings up the question how far it is 
possible to yield the claims of the R. C. 
leaders and have a free country. All 
claims cannot be yielded. They claim that 
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the Pope is God’s vicegerent on earth, 
that all governments should be subject to 
him, and the history of Britain for centu- 
ries was a contest between the claim: of 
Rome for supremacy and of the people for 
liberty. 

To claim that Church control of educa- 
tion is a matter of conscience with Ro- 
man Catholics, and should therefore be 
respected as a right of conscience, is to beg 
the whole question, It is just as much a 
matter of conscience that the R. C. Church 
Should have supremacy over all State 
affairs for this is her claim. 

Rights of conscience must be respected, 
but the claim that the State should abdi- 
cate its function of fitting the young for 
citizenship, in order that the R. C. leaders 
may have control, wholly or in part, of the 
education of a country, is a claim that 
conflicts with civil and national liberty. 

The whole position of the R. C. Church 
leaders in this regard, was well stated py 
one of themselves when reminded that R. 
CG. countries did not grant the liberty which 
they demanded in Protestant countries, 
He replicd—‘‘We demand toleration where 
you are in the majority, because it is your 
principle; we deny it where we are in 
the majority for it is not our principle.” 

To repeat what was stated at the outset, 
it should always be remembered in any 
discussion of this Subject that the con- 
troversy is not with Roman Catholic peo- 
ple, for many of them are our good friends 
and neighbours; it is not with the French 
people, kindly and generous hearted, but 
with the leaders who use these people to 
carry out the consistent policy of the 
Church of Rome, in aiming at the supre- 
maney of that Church everywhere. 

The people have no voice in shaping the 
policy of the Church, any more than haye 
the Russian people in shaping that of 
Russia. In Russia the Czar is nominally 
the head of the Church and State, the 
power is in the hands of the beaurocracy, 
and the people are not allowed a voice; 
their duty is implicit obedience. So in 
Rome, the Pope is the nominal head of the 
Church, the real power is in the hands of 
the College of the propaganda at Rome; the 
part of the people is simply to obey, in 
matters spiritual and temporal. For ex- 
ample. 
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one of the French Montreal Dailies in a 
recent issue claims that the R. C. must 
vote, not according to the merits or 
opinions of the candidate, but as the 
Church directs. 

. Such is the instruction the people get 
through a Church controlled daily press, 
and it is impossible to get before the 
people, through the French press, any 
aspect of a question but that of which the 
R. C. leaders approve. 

f% as the duty .of all, “Protestant 
Romanist, to live on terms of brotherly 
good will, working together for the com- 
mon good of our common country, but it is 
also a duty, emphasized by all the 
struggles for liberty in the past, to see to 
it that a religious system that has always 
claimed supremacy in matters spiritual and 
temporal, and where able to do so has 
enforced that claim to the uttermost, does 
not secure any special recognition or pri- 
vilege in our national life. 


and 


Two Great Movements. 

This year, 1905, ‘the four ~ hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Knox, one of 
the world’s greatest Apostles of truth and 
freedom, will stand out, centuries hence, 
to the student of history, as itself one of 
time’s landmarks; not merely in that it 
marks a great, and probably decisive 
struggle for supremacy  betweer civil 
liberty and despotism in the Orient, but 
in the advance of religious liberty in 
Hurope. 

Two great steps forward mark this year. 
In Russia the step has come suddenly and 
unexpectedly in the granting of religious 
freedom to those not of the orthodox 
Greek Church. At Easter the Czar issued 


a manifesto to this end and millions of 
his subjects worshipped with a freedom 
they have not for decades’ enjoved. 


Hitherto, no one dare leave the Orthodox 
Church without risk of loss of property 
and civil rights. Now, men are _ free to 
choose according to conscience. The 
privilege has been forced, through the 
pressure of a foreign war which has 
made it necessary to conciliate the people 
at home, but it is one of God’s ways of 
bringing good out of evil. 

The other great forward movement is 
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in Russia’s ally, France. Long the country 
waited, and sometimes chafed, under the 
chains that restrained its freedom, but since 
it has begun to assert that freedom steps 
have followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. Not many months ago the State 
took the education of the country out of 
ihe hands of the leaders of the church of 


Rome; and now the Biil before the French 
representatives, and which will doubtless 
scon become law, makes a complete 


separation of the Church from the State 
and takes from the latter the support of 


the former, and looses Rome’s age long 
hold: What is worth keeping in the 
religious life of France will benefit by 


the change. That which has merely lived 
because of State support, will die. The 
liberty granted in Russia is perhaps only 
a foregieam of a still greater movement, 
for there come reports of an. agitation for 
separation of Church and State in Russia 
also, and strangely enough, from the 
clergy of the ‘‘Established” Greek Church. 
These men, or those of them who think, 
realize that the tyranny of the combined 
Church and State but alienates the people 
from both, and that the Church would 
then have a place in the _ affections of 
the people that it does not now _ possess. 


What Italy’s Capital Saw. 

Rey. C. A, Doudiet, one of our veteran 
Wrench ministers writes:— 

“An event took place in Rome, 5 Decem- 


ber, of which I have seen little public 
notice, It is the canonization of the 
blessed ‘Gerardo Mailla,” a lay brother 
cf the ‘Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, wha lived near Naples in the 


first half of the 18th century. He was, 
according to his biographer, Oliver Vasso!, 
a priest of the same order, formerly a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and 
was cne of the most wonderful miracle 
workers, that ever lived. 

“Even when a child 
would ereep out of the arms of 
Madonna before which he knelt to play 
with him! He repeated several times dur- 
ing a famine the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, the foed he distributed to the 
poor being multiplied under his hand! He 
walked on the sea during the tempest to 
rescue the sailors of a sinking boat! He 
could discern the most secret thoughts of 
men! He could float in the air at wil!, be 
in several different places at the same 
time, or if needed make himself invisible! 

“We might smile at the folly of 
such things, were it not that the ‘solemn 
rites of canonization’ were attended and 
therefore countenanced by a number of. 
Canadian bishops.” 


Jesus 
the 


the Infant 


Our Foreign Missions, 


LETTER FROM REV. R. A. MITCHELL. 


WEI HwEI, HONAN, 


China, March 14th, 1905. 
DEAR RECORD:— 


In the past, our work in China has been 
largely done in the daytime, for the Chinese 
are early birds, and ‘rise and set‘ with the 
sun, Night finds barred doors, shuttered 
shops, dark streets, with only a few 
stragglers, carrying lanterns if on respect- 
able business, or skulking along in the 
dark if their business is more suited to 


darkness. 
Lately, however, we have made some- 
what of a change. For we find that 


whether in our street chapels at the home 
stations or in the places which, when 
touring, we rent instead of staying in inns, 
we can get audiences in the evening which 
are steadier than those in the daytime. 
So, for the last seven months we have 
been having nightly meetings at our street 
chapel here, A lamp which gives a decent 
light in place of a smoking piece of pith 
lying in oil, a stove which at least takes 
some of the chill off part of the room, and 
a baby organ have been some of the attrac- 
tions during the winter. A couple cf 
hymns sung at the gateway under our 
street lamp with its invitation to enter, 
gathers the nucleus of the congregation 
and announces the beginning of the meet- 


ing. As there is a certain amount of con- 
tinuity from night to night among the 
hearers, we have had both singing and 


public prayer which are often omitted in 
work among the heathen, because they 
frighten the audience away. 

We have devoted some time to teaching 
hymns, and now we have some quite hearty 
Singing. Even the street watchman jnter- 
sperses his gong beating with a line of a 
hymn instead of an extract from some 
play, and the watercarrier times the jog 
of his carrying pole to “Jesus loves me.”’ 

For long we have been pressing for deci- 
sion, but there was a slowness to respond 
‘openly. Two weeks ago some began io 
move, and one eyening in response to the 


appeal of one of the Chang Te native 
preachers who was visiting us, eight pro- 
fessed a desire to become foliowers of 
Christ Jesus, 

Since then our meetings have been divid- 
ed, some going to a side room to study, 
while others stay to hear the preaching. 
At first Some curious ones were inclined 
to press in and disturb the order of study. 
But last night when I went in after preach- 
ing, I found nineteen hard at work. Toa 
foreigner it might seem like confusion of 
tongues, but from a Chinese standpoint it 
was faithful study, as each was repeating 
at the top of his voice the prayer, or com- 
mandment, or catechism which he was 
learning. Then all joined in the lLord’s 
prayer at the close. 

Some may think it superficial and tem- 
porary, but it is a moving where there was 
stagnation, interest where there was apathy. 
The study of the truth, the learning of 
Gospel hymns, the prayer in the name of 
the Lord are not without the Holy Spirit, 
and we pray for his manifestation in cleans- 
ed and purified lives, and noble service. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. A. MOWATT. 


TO THE SEC. ERSKINE CH. Miss. Soc.. 
MONTREAL. 


HwAt CH’ING FU, HONAN, 
March i7th, 1905 
DEAR Mr. WaTtT:— 

We have passed from primary lessons to 
our larger text book; and although we 
have found the language somewhat too 
“toney,” still we think we have been mak- 
ing good progress. Our conversations 
with the natives do not create quite so 
much amusement as at first. 

Hwai Ch’ing is a large walled city of 
considerable importance in North Honan. 
It is a few miles north from the Yellow 
River and is in the centre of a very fine 
agricultural district. 

The whole country around us is like a 
beautiful garden, small groves of cedars 
marking burial grounds are to be seen 
everywhere—and help to conceal the 
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eountless villages which dot the country 
on every side. 

Further to the north of us, groves of 
persimmon and bamboo trees serve to 
beautify as well as enrich this district. 
Ten miles to the northwest a rugged range 
of mountains of considerable height helps 
to remind us of that part of Canada we 
last saw when starting across the Pacific. 

Although an important city, it is only 
recently that our mission has opened up 
work in this vicinity. Here is was that Mr. 
Hood did a large part of his work, and 
here he died, Our compound is within 
calling distance of the great city wall our 
buildings are just now being erected under 
Dr. Menzies’ supervision; and will be a 
-prominent feature in the landscape to all 
who enter the North gate. 


I had no idea of mission buildings 
until I arrived in China, at first I felt 
they were better than was absolutely 
necessary but now I begin to see how tin- 
portant it is to have them as they are. 
The dampness and heat make high ceilings 
and verandahs a necessity. Wood is so 
expensive and brick so cheap that it pays 
to have brick houses. 


The Chinese for the most part live in 
mud houses, but our workers here could 
not stand such a manner of living. To 
walk along a Chinese street in the in- 
terior is about all one wants of them. No 
attempt is made to keep the refuse 
from the streets, mercifully for foreigners 
the Chinese are poor and cannot afford 
the waste of one of our western cities. 


In our eompound we have three dwsll- 
ing houses and a few of the other building- 
ings erected so far. The chapel, hospital 
wards etc. are all one story in height 
and have tiled roofs after the Chinese 
style. The walls are ten feet in height, 
made of brick. 

The work is progressing very ftr»vour- 
ably; crowds of patients come to be treat- 
ed every day. A few days ago a well 
dressed scholar was brought in who had 
taken a dose of opium to end his life, 
family troubles had stirred up his wrath 
and in this way he hoped to be able to 
send back an evil spirit to haunt his 
persecutors. After a few hours’ treatment 
his life was saved. Yesterday he brought 
back a brother who had also been quarrel- 
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ling, but for his trouble there seems to be 
no cure—he has gone crazy. 

The Chinese seem to be almost demon- 
possessed when angry, a woman enraged 
at a neighbour for stealing her hen has 
been known to stand before her door and 
Shriek for days, scarcely able to eat a bite 
of food during her angry fit. 

Our teacher came into my study yester- 
day afternoon and led me out into the 
preaching hall—there was a crazy man 
down on his knees before the stove, he 
had his paper gods stuck up before him 
and seemed to be devoutly praying not 
only to the gods but to the stove, he fixed 
his cap on the top of it and then wrapped 
a piece of his clothing about it as a girdle. 
The poor fellow lost his reason when on 
return from a business trip he learnt that 
his wife had died. No effort is made in 
this country to provide for such cases. 

At present hundreds of students are 
here to be examined, they remain a week 
or ten days until the great examination is 
over and then return to their homes. 
Crowds of these young fellows are just 
now gazing at our buildings as if they had 
never seen anything quite so interesting 
in all their lives. Most of them go into 
the preaching hall to hear the Gospel, and 
many of them buy “gospels” and “tracts.” 

It is of great importance to reach the 
students of this country for they are 
always looked up to and honoured as the 
leaders of the nation. When massed _ to- 
gether, as they are now, they are not a 
little to be feared, for unusual protection 
is given them, a magistrate dare not mis- 
use one for fear his fellows take his part 
and absent themselves from the examina- 
tions. Whenever students absent them- 
Selves in a body then the magistrate forth- 
with loses his position. 

So far the students have not caused us 
much inconvenience by their roguery. If 


a band of students at home were go 
privileged I for one would fear for the 
result. 

Every Sabbath our preaching place, I 


will not say hall as we are at present meet- 
ing in the open air, is crowded and great 
interest taken. Many faces are familiar 
to me now showing that they are interest- 
ed enough to come back repeatedly. 

Mr. J. A. Slimmon has been working in 
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a city some miles from here and hopes to 
open up another important branch of the 
work. The work is new in this district 
so that the band of Christians is but a 
small one. 

Industrial work has not been carried 00 
by any of our workers as yet in Honan 
but I think it may shortly be commenced 
in this district. My wife is experiment- 
ing with the Chinese women, and is trying 
to find out how many things they are able 
to learn to make. She has had several 
very beautiful silk collars worked after a 
few minutes instruction. The Chinese 
women need only to be shown a thing and 
then they can copy it. 

A woman’s daily pay amounts to eighty 
cash, that is about four cents 
money. Now it seems to me that a great 
number of these poor women could be put 
to work to earn for themselves, and would 
also have an opportunity of hearing the 


truth, He 
This will mean the founding of a girl's 
industrial school in time. What they 


make can easily be sold at home at an 
immense profit even if we look at the 
question merely from a financial point ot 
view. We are sending home samples of 
the work done, In every case they are the 
first attempt the woman made at such 
work. Industrial work for men and boys 
might be thought of also. 

Dr. Leslie, Mr. Lochead and Mr. McKen- 
zie in whom our society is especially in- 
terested are at Chang te fu, a hundred and 
fiftv miles from us. 


WORK IN INDORE FOR 1904. 


By Rev. W. A. WILSON, M.A. 

A very interesting sketch of his journey 
from Neemuch, his former station, to in- 
dore, where he was appointed by Presby- 
tery early last year, and of his work there 
for the year is given by Mr. Wilson, who 
has now charge of the Evangelistic work in 
Indore. Mr. King has charge of the college. 
Mr. Wilson writes:—I took advantage of 
the season of the year to travel by cart 
the 150 miles which separate these stations, 
and to visit villages along the way. Owing 
to plakue in certain districts, and the fear 
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of it in others, the opportunities were not 
So favourable as anticipated, 

Because Of suspicions that Huropeans are 
responsible for the spread of the disease, 
when I passed out of my old district, my 
presence was obviously not welcome. At 
one village 1 was politely requested 10 
move on. 

On -arriving at Indore I took an early 
opportunity to visit along with Mr. Johory, 
who has been acting pastor, the Christian 
families of the congregation. It was 


found that a large number of the baptized — 


Mangs had moved away and disappeared, 
and a good many had died of plague the 
previous year. There remained only about 
fifteen families and fragments of families, 
Still bearing the Christian name. Of these, 
some were under suspension, and some had 
ceased to attend divine service, or take 
any interest in Christianity. The heathen 
Mangs around them show no concern in 
Spiritual things. Their excuse is “we do 
not see that the baptized among us now 
fare any better than we do and why should 
Wwe become Christians?” 

Faithful and earnest work has been done 
among these people for many years by Mrs. 
Wilkie, Miss White and others, and regular 
preaching has been given in their Mahalla 
during the year by Mr. Johory, but the 
response is not yet encouraging. 

When one thinks of the terribly low 
moral condition, the degraded habits, the 
loose marriage ties of this caste in their 
heathen conditicn, one must not despair, 
but strive to be very patient and persever- 
ing in effort in their behalf, for even out 
of such material God can make saints. We 
ask your help in prayer that their hearts 
may be inclined to respond to the truth. 

Prior to the plague this year there was 
an encouraging interest shown by another 
low caste community. But several of them 
who seemed to be leaders were cut off, 
and the others who used to attend our 
Sabbath services have almost ceased. A 
Small evening school is maintained among 
them. 

We were much cheered a few months 
ago by the return to Indore of one of the 
two first converts in the Mission, baptized 
by Mr. Douglas some twenty-six years ago. 
On account of the bitter feeling displayed 
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by relatives, caste fellows, and state offi- 
cials, both had to leave the city. They 
found employment on the Railway and 


elsewhere, being a great part of the time 
not closely identified with any Christian 
‘body. One of them died a few years ago. 

The other, now that most of his relatives 
who persecuted him in the early days have 
died, has returned to Indore, where he in- 
tends to pursue his work as a photographer. 
He has now fully identified himself with 
Christianity, and was recently received into 
full communion with the congregation. He 
lives in the city among such of his rela- 
tives as survive, whom, together with his 
immediate neighbours, he is diligentiy 
teaching, and of whom some now profess 
faith. 

In Bazar preaching for a good part of the 
year I have had no help save such volun- 
tary aid aS was given by High School and 
College teachers and others. Owing to the 
severe retrenchment, long before the year 
was up, the funds sanctioned by the Mission 
were exhausted, and I had to part with 
such helpers as could not be supported from 
funds otherwise provided. 

When funds shall again be available for 
native helpers there will be much difficuity 
in securing men of the right sort. It is 
easier to pull down than to build up, and 
when a mission gets a reputation for dis- 
missing its agents by reason of recurring 
retrenchment it is not easy to re-eStablish 
confidence and secure reliable workers. 

While working in the different Mahallas 
of the city, preaching, distributing leaflets, 
selling tracts, I have met in places en- 
couraging interest, especially in the Mahal- 
las where in previous years primary schoois 
had been maintained. It is to be deplored 
that the state of the funds and other 
causes made the closing of these schools a 
necessity. The influence gained by the 
missionary through such schools, alike with 
the children and their parents, is a ‘mosit- 
important factor in the work. In each 
section of a great city like Indore there 
ought to be a Primary Mission School. 
The average cost of each would be about 
$100 a year. 

The congregation, which worship in the 
main hall of the college building, is made 
up chiefly of the girls from thé boarding 
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school, the widows from the home and the 
Christian students and teachers of the 
school and college. Occasionally a number 
of outsiders drop in. For several weeks on 
account of plague the congregation met in 
three sections to avoid as far as possible’ 
infection, and we are thankful to state that 
the Christian community was again spared. 

During the year there have been 82 
baptisms, mostly from among the inmates 
of the Widows’ Home and the boarding 
school. One of those baptized was a 
Muhammadan, the Persian professor in the 
college. He is the fruit of seed sown else- 
where. 


The main Sunday School is under the 
efficient superintendence of Mr. Crossette, 
Head Master of the High School, and, save 
in the plague period, was well attended by 
the school boys. A large number took the 
“All India §. S. Scripture Examination” 
and most of them were successful. 

Hach Sabbath after the Sunday School 
is over, the teachers meet for prayer, and 
then scatter to conduct outdoor Sunday 
Schools in different parts of the camp and 
city, in open spaces, in verandahs, under 
the shade of trees, anywhere found con- 
venient. These fluctuate in attendence and 
vary in character, but they afford good 
Opportunities for diffusing truth. 

A teachers’ class for the study of the 
lesson is held. The Christian Endeavour 
has, after a period of spasmodic and feeble 
existence, reached a consciousness of life, 
and promises to be a useful aid. We feel 
that too much care and attention cannot be 
given to the Christian community, for on 
its purity and vitality depends its power to 
witness for Christ. 

Along with Dr. Campbell and Mr. Johory, 
I was engaged for three months in teach- 
ing the Presbytery classes. 

There being no separate bungalow avail- 
able on our arrival at Indore, Mr. and Mrs. 
King kindly invited us to share theirs. 
which we have done during the year, and 
it has been a year of delightful companion- 
ship. 


The best way for a man to get out of a 
lowly position is to be conspicuously effec- 
tive in it—Rev. Dr. John Hall. 


The Home Field. 


MISSION PAGE OF THE “SYNOD OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA.” 


By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


The Eastern limits of the Presbytery 
of Calgary. 


The fourth Principal Meridian, otherwise 
known as the 110th longitude-line west 
from Greenwich, divides the Presbytery of 
Regina from the Presbytery of Calgary 
and delimits otherwise the two Synods to 
which the two Presbyteries just mention- 
ed respectively belong. 

Not only so, but this same Meridian has 
been selected at Ottawa as the line for the 
dividing of the two new Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. North of the 
C.P.R. route two hundred and fifty miles, 
this Meridian has already thrown Barr 
Colony into the lap of the Manitoba Synod, 
while on the western side of the line, the 
Presbytery of Edmonton in the sister 
Synod is forming a new mission, known as 
Bowtell. 

Much mission work will no doubt cluster 
ere long around this meridian line—and 
even to-day where it and the main line of 
the C.P.R. intersect, (that is to say, on 
the eastern boundaries of the Presbytery 
of Calgary, and sixty miles further east 
than the present line which divides Alberta 
from Assiniboia), there are soMe results 
to be gathered up. 

- The centre of this district—formerly 
Assiniboia, now to be a part of Alberta, is 
the thriving town of Medicine Hat. Our 
fine new Church there accommodates as 
many people as the whole population of the 
town numbered until late years. For 4 
long time the community included a few 


hundreds of heads, but now has counted 
three thousand, 
Passing pioneer Presbyterian services 


were held in 1888 by Rev. Dr, Wright, and 
by Rev. Angus Robertson on his way to 
Calgary, ahead of the railway. In 1884 
under the missionary pastorate of Rey. 


Thos. Davidson, now of Ontario, 
church was built, costing $700. 

After Mr. Davidson, came Rev, James 
Herald, 1885 to 1891, to whose memory a 
tablet is erected on the wall of the church. 
Rev. Chas. Stephen, Military Chaplain 
now in Aldershot, Eng. followed and the 
present energetic pastor is Rey. J. D. 
Morrow. The congregation in conjunction 
with Lethbridge, supports a missioa, the 
one called the Big Bow. 

There are brick kilns, gas wells, a flour 
mill, railway divisional works and yards 
in Medicine Hat; a high traffic bridge is 
to be thrown over the South Saskatchewan; 
an up-to-date station is being planned for 
on a more central site, and the bottom lands 
all around the west and north of the town 
are being divided up and sold as city lots. 


a small 


The town is at the bottom of a saucer-. 


like valley; down one lip the railyway runs, 
then winds up the slope on the other side, 
Spare engines being detailed to push the 
trains up to the prairie _level; for fiats 
like the town-site of Calgary, Red Deer, 
Okotoks and Medicine Hat occupy old lake 
bottoms. — 

The surrounding bluffs were death- 
traps for the buffalo in the bygone hunting 
days. You may still buy at and around 
Medicine Hat old buffalo horns, and skins 
of modern rattle-snakes. 

West of the Hat are two student-missions 
which the Presbytery of Calgary has 
recently added to the lists. One is on the 
lower reaches of the Red Deer River, with 
Bassano for the Post Office and far-sepa- 
rated cattle ranges to connect, Call it a 
horse-back mission for wagon roads are 
uncertain, and creeks are to be erossed, 
and there are long distances, with some 
scattered ranches and three or four centres. 

Much of the same sort is the Mission 
known as the Big Bow, in which field no 
Services have been held before by any 
Church until Mr. D. C. Ramsay went in 
last summer. Here is an extract from a 


letter of his just .received— 
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“Work on the Big Bow Mission consist- 
ed largely of visiting the ranchers on the 
Belly River between Lethbridge and the 
Forks, on the Little Bow River between 
the Blackfoot Trai] and the mouth of the 
‘Little Bow, on the Big Bow River be- 
tween the Blackfoot Reserve and the Forks, 
and on the South Saskatchewan River be- 
tween the Forks and Medicine Hat.” 

Besides these four extensive river 
valleys, there were settlers to look up on 
the Crow’s Nest Railway between Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat, and along the 
main line of the C.P.R. from Medicine Hat 
to Langevin, 

The first half of the summer was taken 
up in riding over this vast field, and visit- 
ing the ranchers. Then the work began to 
organize, especially along the Big Bow. A 
Sabbath School was started on the Lower 
Big Bow and has been continued through 
the winter. 

“Whether in round-up or camp or ranch, 
the student was always received 
greatest hospitality, and the whole field 
has taken .a kindly interest in Church 
work.” The mission has just been divid- 
ed into three missions, Big Bow, Little Bow 
North and Little Bow South, these two 
latter fields being in the Presbytery of 
Macleod. : 

Last year we organized a mission south 
and south east of the Hat, and sent there 
Mr. Hillis Wright, who resumes work this 
spring in the same field, to the evident 
pleasure of all concerned. 

This is a district of ranches; mixed farm- 
ing is also being tried. The soii is sandy 
and dry, still some good crops were rais- 
ed last summer; and after all, there is no 


use in ranchers and old-timers pouring 
pessimism into the ears of wide-awake 
farmers. 


Farmers are making a fair success in 
Southern Alberta, where everybody had 
predicted failure, and they may do as well 
on the plateaus and slopes east of Medicine 
Hat, where they commenced ploughing 
about the middle of February. 

This country is full of creeks, all taking 
their rise in the Cypress Hills 30 to 385 
miles away, and 1,200 feet higher than the 
plains, with a guard of foothills encircling 
them. 
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The valleys and winding rivulets are in- 
teresting. Insignificant as the streams 
look in dry weather, stern, sullen cut- 
banks all along their course tell history. 

The points at which services are held 
are Dunmore, Little Plume and Wool- 
chester. A building has been fitted up for 
a church at Dunmore, and the mission may 
become practically self-sustaining 
Student basis) this summer. 

Splendid is the drive over the slopes in 
the dry, pure air, with snow on the Cypress 
Hills to the south and northward the long 
dim suggestion of the South 
valley. 

A little further east on the line of rail- 
ways is the Walsh-Irving field. This mission 
was taken up for the first time this spring 
by the Presbytery of Calgary, 
been worked hitherto from Maple Creek 
and Regina. But the 110th meridian must 
be respected, and that was the line chosen 
as boundary between the Synods by the 
General Assembly. 

Irvine is a little town of perhaps two 
hundred people (mostly Germans.) A 
long, low schcol-house adorned with a bell 
that sounds, is the meeting place for all 
denominations in the meantime, end a 
large Sanitorium hotel is being erected by 
Dr. Phillips. 

The C.P.R,. have dammed up Ross Creek 
at this point of its tortuous meanderings, 
giving a touch of romance to the south of 
the town where the street ends—look down 
upon the little lake and a running river, 
while a tank at the station furnishes 
Water in plenty to the huge engines which 
cross these sandy stretches. 

The train I travelled with consisted of 
twelve heavy coaches, and made about as 
fast time as an Ontario train, of one- 
third the size. No wonder larger engines 
are being brought out west for both moun- 
tains and prairies under such conditions of 
travel, 

I walked to some ranches to arrange 
with the people for the coming of a stu- 
dent. Then I made my way afoot to 
Walsh ten miles further, and had some 
Similiar walking there, around the village 
outskirts, and up the rounded hills to the 
north, strewn with boulders, commanding 
horizons of the fulness of an ocean view. 


(on a 


Saskatchewan 
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Walsh has seven or eight buildings, in- 
cluding a bright school-house, and is nine 
months old. The history of Irvine goes 
back on the other hand to nearly two years. 
Manitoba College Missionary Society is 
kindly taking up this mission; and the 
meridian line is going to throw all these 
people into Alberta, a movement which 
some of them say they do not like, The 
line runs three miles east of Walsh. 

South of this village is Fort Walsh, an 
old Northwest Mounted Police post, for 
years connected with the railway at Walsh 
by a line of telegraph twenty-five miles 
long. 

In that neighbourhood is another mission 
called Graburn concerning which our 
missionary, Rey. David Downie, tells me 
that three-fourths of it is west of the 
meridian line and so in Alberta, and pro- 
perly in the Presbytery of Calgary. 

All around Walsh are large and prosper- 
ous ranches, many of whose owners re- 
side in Medicine Hat, a town that is now 
a centre of missions, 

Mr. Downie has just organized in Irvine 
an “English” Sunday School, open to all 
denominations, and before long it may be 
the wise thing to open up another mission 
field in the heart of the Cypress Hills. 


—_——— 


CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
Difficulties in Evangelizing. 


By Rev. A. EWING, 


Supdt. of Chinese work, in Synod of B, C. 
and Alberta. 


Not long ago a sympathetic correspon- 
dent asked me to tell him of the difficul- 
ties to be met with in evangelizing the 
Chinese. As I began to enumerate these, 
the word “legion” suggested itself. Space 
would not admit of a detailed description 
of the various obstacles, racial, religious, 
philosophic and linguistic which beset the 
missionary in his work. 


‘ LINGUISTIC DIFFICULTIES, ,. 


Take for instance the last. It is common- 
ly thought that all the Chinese in Canada 
speak one dialect, viz., Cantonese. The 
fact is. very few indeed speak pure Can- 
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tonese, but most of them some _  |ocal 
patois, that is as bewildering as a new 
language. 


The other. day a Chinese interpreter in 
one of Our law courts was non-plussed at 
Some strange and uncouth phrase uttered 
by another of his fellow-countrymen in 
the witness box. 

He afterwards explained to me that 
some of the village dialects outside of 
Canton were quite difficult to understand, 
So the missionary who knows Mandarin 
in its various forms, Cantonese in its pure 
form, has to begin all over again to catch 
up some degenerate offspring that is pro- 
bably spoken only within a radius of ten 
Square miles, 


RACIAL DIFFICULTIES, 


As to racial difficulties, one’s first thought 
is naturally that between Chinese and 
Canadians, which is serious enough. But 
amongst the Chinese themselves there are, 
if not racial, tribal and clan differences 
Which require the patient ingenuity and 
tact of the missionary to minimize. 

Feuds of recent or ancient origin, born 
on Chinese soil, are perpetuated in the 
new lands where the almond-eyed make 


their home. In the province of British 
Columbia there is one town where the 
bitterness between two powerful clans, 


the Ma’s and Wangs has had serious and 
sometimes ludicrous results. 

A case of dynamite put under a store re- 
Sulting in a great catastrophe, or an opsn 
fight, or quiet information to the police of 
law-breaking by the other side, reveals 
how deep rooted is the hate. 

This has even gone the length of having 
separate paths through the wood to the 
Same pit head, separate stores where they 
deal, and separate gambling dens where 
their hard earned savings are dissipated. 

For months now the Victoria law courts 
have had their spare energies directed to 
Settling the differences between powerful 
factions. Murder, conspiracy, counter con- 
Spiracy, perjury, bribery, such are the 
charges they have levelled at each other. 

All that goes to shew that the missionary 
is often dealing with dangerous material 
and a little attention or favour shewn to a 
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member of one clan may be resented by 
the other. 

Then amongst Canadians, we well know 
that ofttimes the Chinese get anything but 
a favourable idea of our Christianity from 
the treatment they get. One is surprised 
moreover to find this in quarters where 
better things are expected. Let me give 
two examples to bear this out. 

Last year in Vancouver, a Chinaman was 
tried by Chief Justice Hunter for defama- 
tory libel; the said libel being some strong 
statements made against the police force. 
Here is what the Vancouver paper re- 
ports;—‘The Chief Justice said he had 
been looking through the depositions, and 
he wanted to know where there was any 
case for libel here—‘Do you think,’ he asked 
the Crown Counsel, that had the prisoner 
been a white man instead of a Chinaman, 
the grand jury would have sent up a true 
bill under the circumstances? It is ridicu- 
lous to think of it. I think’—said his 
Lordship, ‘so far as I can see, the only 
offence against this man is that he i: a 
Chinaman’ ”’ Grand jury, crown prosecuior, 
all arrayed against a man because of -his 
eolour and speech! 

In Victoria some boys who were the un- 
witting means of a young Chinese cook 
losing his leg, were not brought to trial 
until fifteen months after the accident 
Well might Justice Irving say that—‘'this 
was not calculated to give the Chinese 
residents a very favourable idea with 
respect to the administration of justice.” 

It will easily be seen that contact some- 
times with our own people, does not 
diminish the prejudices of the Chinese, 
and naturally it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the motives of white people. Are 
they not all Christians, and if so why do 
they act so differently? What answer shall 
we give them. 


THE LAND OF GOLD. 


No Israelite fleeing from the hard bond- 
age of Egypt was ever filled with a more 
ravishing idea of the land fiowing with 
milk and honey than the Chinese youth 
who sets sail for the distant white man’s 
land. It is a veritable land of “gold and 
silver,” where, barring sickness or death, 
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he will ere long exchange his Dick Whit- 
tington bundle for a bran new American 
trunk with metallic top, from which the 
gold and silver seems to sparkle. In all 
fairness to him he only hopes to do so by 
dint of hard work and diligent economy. 
No bogus mine dangles before his eyes as 
a bait to credulous investors. No hope of 
Shining as a “successful promoter of min- 
ing companies’ deceives him. 

No, he has come to do honest work, and 
that being so, the day he lands on Cana- 
dian soil he sets to work to master the 
First Canadian Reader, Utilitarian is writ 
large over time and energy. Within forty 
eight hours of his arrival in port, he is 
found in our Mission School, spelling out , 
painfully and with all imaginable emphasis, 
"alm isvam.? 

The kind teachers who thus help him on 
to his feet, also seek to supply him with 
a new religion. So far he has not felt the 
need of that, but if it will help him to get 
the other more needful and eminently to 
be desired end, he will patiently sit through 
the services, and even endeavour to sing a 
hymn. 

True this spirit of self aggrandisement 
is not characteristic of John Chinamar 
alone, but for a concentrated example of 
it, he is difficult to beat. 

The Government has mulcted him 
heavily for coming into the country and 
the passage money alone took the united 
efforts of the family to scrape together. 

Therefore is it that he wonders if the 
missionary can give him any prospects, 
and always in his heart if not on his 
tongue is the question “what is the pro- 
position worth?” 

Entrenched in his fancied superiority to 
all white men, ever realizing he is only a 
bird of passage in a strange land, he 
makes little effort to become Canadianized. 
Soon his “pile’ will be made, and he will 
hasten back to the land of his fathers to 
live in ease and luxury amid the scenes of 
his youth. Surely if there is anything 
under heaven that will close up the avenues 
of the soul it is the lust for gold. 


GAMBLING 


At first sight it is difficult to reconcile 
this all absorbing desire for hoarding with 
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the mania for gambling, for while it is the 
easiest of all ways to get gold, it is also 
the easiest of all ways to lose it. 

Opium smoking, bad enough, as it is, 
does not fasten its tentacles so completely 
and deeply over a man’s moral fibre, as the 
desire to get possessed quickly and easily 
of another man’s money. And yet is this 
Mania not simply another phase perhaps 
more correctly a disease, of the commercial 
spirit. 

In one town on Vancouver Island where 
about one thousand Chinese are employed 
in the mines, there are over twenty gamb- 
ling dens. It would be impossible to run 
them all.on the same nights so the owners 
_bave entered into an arrangement with 
each other to open alternately. Hach 
evening the bell ringer announces where 
that night the gambling is to be held. 

Amongst the Chinese the place is des- 
cribed much in the terms that. Dante used 
“Abandon hope all ye that enter here’ for 
it is not long ere the hapless miner is deep 
in debt to the gambling den—his wages are 
mortgaged, bills are run up for groceries, 
and should he ever attempt to leave the 
place the agents of the storekeepers would 
soon prevent him. 

Everywhere it is the same, and gambling 
more than any other cause keeps a large 
number of Chinese in Canada from ever 
returning to their old home. 

In Victoria one old man has been 
here some twenty-five years, and is 
still unable to pay his way home, though 
he has had steady work most of that time, 
and were the truth known, his salary to 
the end of his life is probably mortgaged 
to the ‘“‘den” owners, 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


I have not yet mentioned the religious 
dificulty, which by many is thought the 
greatest obstacle in our way. While not 
for one moment minimizing the resist- 
ance that comes to Christianity from a 
well-entrenched faith in Buddhism, or 
ancestral worship; yet, were it not for one 
or two other factors, the Chinese in Canada 
would soon forget their early beliefs. 

What holds the Chinaman to his old 
faith more than anything else, is the 
secret and benevolent societies, which in 
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some form or another, enmesh every man 
who enters Canada, In every case, it is 
incumbent on these societies to maintaia 
a shrine or temple, so that in sickness, 
misfortune or death religious exercises shall 
be observed for the members. All members 
subscribe to the funds, and are helped 
when in need. 

Should any member become a Christian, 
he of course forfeits all his rights in the 
society, and this means much. 

One of the principle objects of these 
benevolent and secret societies, is to see 
that all who die in Canada are finally de- 
posited on Chinese soil—another is to pro- 
vide legal assistance in the courts. The 
Chinese Christian is deprived of all such 
benefits, and it takes considerable courage 
on his part to wrench himself away from 
these associations. 

Not long ago in Victoria, one of the 
benevolent societies, had a most elaborate 
festival. From all parts of the Province 
came men to take part in the ceremonies, 
which lasted for days and finished with a 
grand procession through the streets of 
Victoria, 

What was particularly noticeable in this 
display was the eyident loyalty of the 
members, and lavish amount of money 
spent, all of which made a very great im- 
pression on the white people. 

Such then are some of the conditions 
which make the work of carrying the 
Gospel to the Chinese one of peculiar 
difficulty. The great majority of them are 
mere nomads moving from place to place 
in quest of employment—with no family 
ties, and no interests binding them to any 
particular locality. In a few months a 
hopeful little band of converts may be 
scattered far and wide, and the work be- 
gins at the foundation again. 


The first convent was baptized in Uganda 
only twenty years ago, but the British 
Commissioner, who has recently had a 
census taken reports that there are now 
in eonnection with the Church Missionary 
Society 1,070 church buildings providing 
accommodation for 126,851 persons, hav- 
ing a regular attendance of 52.471. They 
are asking the society for 200 more 
missionaries.—Olive Trees. / 
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“MY BROTHER’S KEEPER.” 
oR “THE CRY OF THE HoME LAND.” 
By Mrs. W. G. CHARLESON, OTTAWA, 


“Just One more call,’ sighed Mrs. Eaton 
as she tucked her collector’s book away 
once again after a rather unsatisfactory 
afternoon’s work. 

The last name on her list sounded cen- 


couraging, “Dr. Caldwell” “ Dundera.” 
Surely from this house of plenty sne 
would receive a gift for our Home Mis- 


sion work, without such tales of woe as 
She had been forced to hear during the 


afternoon. Opening the gate she walked 
leisurely up the avenue taking in ‘he 
beauties of the  Doctor’s well-kept 
grounds, 


A rap at the door was responded to vy 
a trim maid, from whom Mrs. Eaton 
elicited the information that her Mistress 


was engaged. The thoughis of a long 
walk back to complete her work en- 
couraged our collector to say, “Just ask 


your Mistress if she will see me for one 
moment.” 

Shortly after the reply came _ back 
“that her Mistress would be down im- 


mediately” for it would never do, reason- 
ed Mrs. Caldwell to turn Judge Haton’s 
wife away, which She certainly would 
bave done to a less brilliant social light. 

As she tripped down the heavily carpet- 
ed staircase dressed in the most beautifal 
‘of dinner gowns she looked and felt a 
very handsome, self-satisfied Woman in- 
“You will have to pardon my in- 


deed. 
trusion’ was Mrs. Eaton’s apologetic 
greeting “for I see you are not in need 


of afternoon visitors.” “O don’t mention 


it.’ came the reply in hearty tones. “.As 
you see we are preparing for a dinner 
party. The Doctor is entertaining tne 


Medical men at present holding a convenl- 
tion in our town.” 

It was a pleasure indeed to Mrs. Cald- 
well to have this opportunity to display 
to Judge kEaton’s exclusive wife her 
elegant dinner table with its wealth of 
cut glass and flowers. 

“J won't detain you then,” Mrs. Haton 
said, as she drew out her book. “Miss 
Lane is ill and asked me to undertake her 
collecting for this month.” Handing the 
book to her hostess at the Home Mission 
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page she sat back, feeling that now at 
last, she would receive something worth 
recording, 

SOrenitis= for. tome Missions,” Mrs. 
Caldwell remarked in disgusted tones. 
“Well to be candid, my dear Mrs. Baton, I 


have no use whatever for this Home 
Mission craze.” 

“No use for Home Missions’ came in 
Surprise from Mrs. Eaton. “No, none 


Whatever, and when I do not believe in a 
Scheme, however odd I may appear, I 
never support it.” Mrs. Eaton was non- 
plused, but gathering her forces she 
Said, “Won’t you tell me why?’ 

“Well, now for instance, you want to 
send money out west to preach religion 
to the Doukhloobors. Why sakes alive 
from all we read in the ‘Press’ to-day, 
we find they have too much already. 
Less religion is what they want.” “It is 
not too much religion they have,’ was Mrs. 
Haton’s quiet answer, “but a lack of the 
true Gospel.” 

“Well they certainly know enough to 
Save their souls from destruction and 
that’s enough while thousands in heathen 
lands are going down to death each day 
without any knowledge of Our Master.” 
“But our young men,” pleaded Mrs. Eatan. 
“What of them.” 

“That is the side of Home Missions 
that exasperates me,’ was the reply. 
“Many of the people our missionaries are 
working among are college bred men— 
Men who know quite as much as the 
preachers about the Bible, if they cared 
to think of good things at all. There is 
hardly a home in that far west, but has 
heard something about God, so why, I 
Say again, waste our money, when it is 
needed among real heathen?” “But,” came 
in weary tones from Mrs. Haton, “suppos- 
ing all the churches in this town were 
closed and we had no acknowledgment 
in public of God, don’t you think many 
would back slide and forget their duty to 
their Master?” 

“Certainly,” was the astonishing reply. 
“it is necessary in order to keep us home 
Christians up to the mark that we have 
places open for worship eack week.” 
“Well then if necessary at home, why not 
necessary amidst the wickedness of west- 
ern life?” 
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“JT am not saying it is not necessary, 
but why send our money when there is 
plenty of wealth among those western 
people to support their own ministers? 
Among the miners money flows like 
water—why, I say, should we pay their 
debts?” “You are in error there I know,” 
Was the quiet reply, “for among the peopie, 
where money is plentiful our ministers 
are given generous support, but these 
places are few. It is for the poor home- 
Sick, lonely settlers; our own boys and 
girls from the East, and the unsaved of 
all nations, who have come to our shores 
to find a home that we are called upon 
to provide the Gospel message. It is, I 
feel confident, the work that God has 
‘Specially given to us and on us the great 
responsibility lies.” 

Just here a strapping, handsome lad of 
twenty entered the room and was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Haton as “My Son.’ It 
was easy to see what position this young 
man held in his mother’s heart, for all 
the hardness that had found expression 
in her face as she talked of missions gave 
place to one of idol worship as she gazed 
on the face of her only child. 

“Be off now you scamp,” his mother 
commanded and be dressed in time to 
help your father.” “Just in a moment 
mater dear,” was the reply, “I have sucha 
good joke on the Judge I must give it to 
Mrs. Eaton.” 

In the bright good-natured way, that 
endeared Archie Caldwell to all who met 
him, hetold hisabsurd tale to the amuse- 
ment of both his listeners and then with 
a merry “Au revoir” he bounded up the 
staiws three steps at a time to do his 
mother’s bidding. As Mrs. Caldwell shew- 
ed her guest to the door she sighed as 
she said, “Both father and I just dread to 
think of our boy going back to College 
again next month, but he will soon be 
through and able to lift the burden 
from his father’s shoulders. Home is 
not home without our boy.” “I am quite 
sure of that’? was the sympathetic repiy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Judge Eaton was seated by a cosy grate 
fire when his wife returned and as he 
looked at her tired, weary face, it was 
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the work of a minute to vacate his seat 
and ensconce her comfortably in it. 
“You look like a ghost” was his re- 
mark aS he relieved her of her wraps. 
“T never felt So discouraged in my life’ 
was thelistiess reply. “Only three people 
on my long list subscribed anything at all. 


“The Smiths were  shingling — their 
kitchen and couldn’t afford anything for 
missions, although last month Mr. Smith 


and his three children went to the exhib- 
tion for the whole week. 

“The Radways had boots and overcoats 
to buy for the children, but yesterday the 
whole five of them passed here going to 
the circus, and so the excuses came.” 

“Circuses, exhibition, clothes or anything 
they want, but nothing to tell the glad 
message of God’s love. . 

Mrs Haton was almost in tears. The 
Judge, a practical Christian man, drew his 
chair to his wife’s side. “My child” he 
said in his cherry way, “don’t take it so 
much to heart. There are a number of 
these people on your list, who, if they 
understood, wou'd te quite as ready to 
give to your scheme as you are yourself,” 
“You cannot enthuse over something ~ 
almost unknown to you. Our people 
have to be educated before you can reach 
their pockets. 

“In your Foreign Missionary Society you 
have no difficulty in securing good Tfre- 
sults. I was simply surprised in October 
at the amount of your thank-offering, but 
that was large, because the hearts of 
your women were educated to the needs 
of their far-off sisters. 

“The Zennanas of Indiaare quite famil- 
lar to all our women, but the poor, lonely, 
Shut-in homes of our great Northwest are 
practically unknown. 

“What is there to do?” Mrs. Baton ask- 
ed with returning interest. 

“We want” said the Judge 
the story far and wide. 
to preach and keep on preaching. Form 
home societies, and do not forget the 
mission bands, for in the children there is | 
a great stimulant to the work. 

“T also heard of an excellent plan when 
in O—— last year. One wealthy congre- 
gation undertook the support of one of 
our ministers in a very neglected part of 
our mission field. They built a church 
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and manse and have dore wonderfully 
well. When this congregation becom2s 
Self-supporting they will transfer their 
Support to some other dark corner, and 
thus they hope to go on step by step in 
furthering God’s Kingdom. 

“There is no such word ‘as failure or 
discouragement for us in this part of 
Canada. God has given us a great work 
to do for Him and the responsibility 
Should weigh heavily lest we fail.” 

Mrs. Haton looked up with a happy 
little smile as she laughingly remarked, 
“No wonder they made you a judge, for 
you always find a way.” 


CHAPTER III. 


There was an unusual stir in 
town of Ashford the morning following 
the Caldwell’s dinner party; no one could 
tell just what had occurred as things had 
been hushed up, but the facts known wets, 
that a row at the Club the previous night 
among three young men of the town, 
over a friendly game of poker had re- 
sulted disastrously to all. One lay in the 
hospital seriously hurt, a second occupied 
—a cell in the county jail, while the third. 
Archie Caldwell, was not to be found. 
No one dared intrude on. the grief stricken 
parents at “Dundern,” but the silent sym- 
pathy of the whole town went out to 
them in their great sorrow. . 

Days had lengthened into weeks ere 
they heard of their erring boy, and then 
came a few hurried lines, written from a 
far western point, and ran thus:— 
“DEAR FATHER, : 

I have cut loose for keeps from civiliza- 
tion—forgive me, if you can, the disgrace 
I have brought upon you. I am leaving 
with a pack train for a long trip, So 
will be months before you hear again 
from your miserable. Son.” 

It was almost a year later, when a te 
gram was handed to the Doctor one coid 
January night, and on opening it the old 
man’s face ‘went an ashy hue as he read:— 
“Your Son very ill with fever.” 

(Signed) JOHN PRINCE. 

It seemed the last drop in their cup of 
sorrow already overflowing. 

From the depths of despair, as they 
thought of their darling boy dying alone, 
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uncared for in a strange land,-they lifted 
up their yoices to “The Great Physician.” 

Mrs. Haton, on hearing the sad news, 
hurried over to express her Sympathy. 

“Where was your message from?” was 
her first enquiry. 

rom a place called “Atlin” the Doctor 
replied. 

“O I am so glad your boy is at Atlin 
was the cheery answer.” 

Both parents looked surprised.at Mrs. 
Haton’s enthusiasm. 

“You know we have a splendid hospital 
there” she explained. 

“Hospital!” the Doctor exclaimed, jump- 
ing to his feet. “What kind of a hospital?” 

“A small one, but as good as can be 
found in Canada. It has an excellent 
medical man at the head, and he has to 
assist him the best of trained nurses.” 

The Doctor became excited and walk- 
ing up and down he exclaimed: “Why 
Who in thunder ever built an hospital in 
that forsaken country, and how could it 
be kept running?” 

“That,” she proudly replied “is part of 
our Home Mission work, but the story of 
the building of that hospital—by faith 
and good works, faith, of our missionary 
and good works of the men with him, is 
too long a tale for to-night. 

“Our Church is awakening, 
the fact that God’s command was not 
only to ‘preach the Gospel,’ but also to 
‘heal the sick,’ and so we hope in the 
future to find hospitals as well as churches 


Slowly, to 


in all our mission centres.” With cheery 
words of comfort Mrs. Eaton took her 
leave. 

“Mother,” said the Doctor as the door 


closed on their visitor, “wont it be grand 
if they save our boy for us and send him 
home again, Do you think that unlikely 
story of Mrs. Eaton’s can be true?” 

“True! well I should say it is. Why 
she knows the West like a book. I 
always called her a “Home Mission 
Crank.” She came to Me asking for a 
subscription for this very work, but I 
said no, I have no use for it and now, O, 
John, only for these good people our boy 
would have to go uncared for. If God 
spares him or not, I shall endeavour to do 
my share to help some other mother’s 
boy, who is in need of such ards. 
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The weeks following dragged slowly by 
to the Caldwells in their weary waiting 
‘till one joyous night when the message 
came, “that the crisis was past and re- 
covery assured.” Mrs. Caldwell went to 
work at once to arrange her boy’s room, 
but it was not until some months later 
that a much altered, older and sadder 
Archie Caldwell returned to his fathers 
home. 

As his mother sat by his bedside that 
first night holding fast his hand in hess, 
Archie told her something of his ax- 
periences. 

“When I wrote father, I started inland, 
and in a very short time we seemed to 
get beyond God’s world and even thoughts 
of home and things sacred were left be- 
hind. Life went on like this for months 
and then. one Sunday as we sat by the 
trail, most of us playing cards, one of the 
chaps exclaimed; ‘O here comes the Fire 
Escape.’ 

“Sure enough here is ‘The Sky Pilot’ 
chimed in the others and looking away 
off I saw a man jogging quickly on foot 
towards us. I was surprised at the gang 
showing signs of pleasure at his approach, 
but as he came among us with a ‘Hello 
Bill,” ‘How are you Shortie?’ and a 
pleasant manly word for all, I felt my 
resentment towards the intrusion of a 
‘Parson’ disappearing. 

“<“Turn in for the night with us’ was our 
leader’s invitation. 

“Sorry boys’ was the reply, but I am 
due at Larkins, ten miles off for a service 
so I must trot on.’ 

“The supper was just ready and he gat 
in with us. Seated around the roughly 
prepared meal was a Still rougher-looking 
lot of fellows, but the preacher seemed 
to ot) “in-2all< richt, 2 ethink “this tooks 
good enough to give thanks for,’ he said 
as he took his place. Hats were off in- 
stantly and heads bent. 

“IT shall never forget that prayer, ‘Dear 
Father, in Heaven make us feel we are 
all in Thy keeping, help us to live square, 
and let us not forget the dear ones we 
have left behind.’ Mother I had _ beea 
away in a strange land, living a life with 
conscience dead, but as I listened to those 
few petitions, I was back again in God's 
world and all the vileness of my life was 
before me. That was all the religious 
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service we had, but it was not without 
effect, for that night most ef the fellows 
turned in for sleep sober. 

“IT became so dissatisfied that it was 
hard for the fellows to live with me. I 
was pulling two ways and was growing 
to hate even myself. 

“Sometimes we would strike a town, 
where the devil seemed to hold full sway, 
drunkenness, gambling and all the vileness 
in life were to be found. Then in some 
sections, mother, your heart would ache 
for the women. Some of them thousands 
of miles from home begin bravely in 
the new land, but aS year by year passes 
by and they are almost alone in sickneags 
and in health, with every day in the year 
alike—work—work their nature becomes 
warped and they lose interest in Vife. 
Then comes a missionary and starts a 
little church, the men as well aS women 


and their little ones, come for miles to the 


service and listen with eagerness to what 
he has to say to them. Ior the women 
especially this life takes on a new in- 
terest and something of the ‘Life-is-worth- 
living expression’ creeps back into their 
lonely faces. 

“Why mother a magazine is almost un- 
known in many of these homes. If an 
occasional one was left by our fellows it 
was simply pathetic to see the pleasure it 
gave. I often longed to turn women and 
children loose in our old attic, where 
hundreds of fine magazines lay piled some 
unopened and none fully appreciated. 

“When I was taken down -.with the 
feve1, another chap and I dropped out at 
a fairly decent cabin, he had a broken 
arm and was supposed to do the nursing. 
Things were becoming serious for ie, 
when one night a friendly face bent over 
me and with cheery words I was question- 


ed intelligently about my symptoms. 
Later that day after being carefully 
Wrapped in blankets I was laid on a 


toboggan and the Rev. John Prince start- 
ed on his long journey with me to Atlin. 
I forget the rest until I awakened in a 
bright room with a cheerful faced_ nurse 
Sitting by me. The rest you have heard 
from-@.onne Primee. sec 

On and on went the talk between 
mother and son as he told of the homes 
he had seen, homes, where the light of 
life had dawned for some 


wee pilgrims 
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amid such misery and lack of comfort 
and eare, that it would make _ stony 
hearts ache. Homes of the old miners 
where the spark of life went out in abso- 
lute desolation, so-called homes of the 
discouraged ones, who found the journey 
So weary that lying down in their bunks 
they took their own lives. 

The voice of the sick man became tired 
before his mother was heard to say, “O 
laddie, laddie isn’t it awful?” and then the 
foremost man of the McGill scrimmage 
crept closer to his mother, and was her 
“wee bairn’’ oncé more. 

Drawing her to him as he kissed 
food night he sadly said, “mother it is 
not too late yet they tell me to redeem 
the past, and I have come home pledged 
to try and do it.” 

Five minutes later Mrs. Caldwell rather 
electrified the old Doctor by coming 
suddenly on him with the announcement 
“say, John, instead of the Trans Continen- 
tal Railway to open up the west to bring 
more poor creatures into misery, we want 
to send the Gospel and ordinary blessings 
to those we have already there.’ The 
Doctor smiled indulgently and laughingly 
replied, “I am afraid it is useless to try 
and bring the Government to your way 
of thinking, but the practical way is for 
the people of the Hast to do their possible 


in this work and it will be wonderful the 
change that will be found in the West.” 

“IT feel like Cecil Rhodes to-night she 
Sadly replied, so much to do and So little 
time, for you know John I have wasted 
So Many years: and done nothing” “You 
have caught the right enthusiasm so pass 
it on,” was the encouraging rejoinder 
and she did. Time fails one to tell of the 
successful work accomplished by the 
“Ashford Home Mission Society’ or of 
the “Sunshine Society’ conducted by the 
children, when all the magazines of the 
town were collected and sent on to the 
West to cheer many lonely winter even- 
pee The telling of this will be another 
ale. 


her 


SHE TRUSTED HIM. 


A young man for persistent wrong-doing 
was convicted of felony and sent to the 
penitentiary. He came out at the end of 
two years more hardened than ever, an 
object of shame, distrust and suspicion. 
He was brazen enough to return to his 
native town, where everybody gave him 
the cold shoulder save a poor old woman 
who had known him from a child, She 
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met him near her little home on the day of 
his return. 

“Why, Harry,” she said, as if nothing 
had happened, “I’m glad to see you, | 
didn’t know you’d come back,” 

“Well, I have,” he said gruffly. 

“Yes, I see; where are you Staying?” 

“On the street.” 

“Dear me! That’s no place for any one 
to stay. Come home with me and stay to 
Supper. I can’t give you very choice, but 
you're welcome to what I have.” 

“Aren’t you afraid I’ll rob and murder 
you?” 

“Why, Harry, I’m no more afraid of 
you than when you used to sit in my lap 
in your baby dresses. Come right along.” 


“IT will,’ the answered, “for I’m half- 
starved.” 
After supper she said, “Now, Harry, 


you must stay here to-night and sleep in 
the little room my own boy slept in before 
he died.” 

In the morning she said, “You'd better 
Stay here till you find something to do,” 

“Do you suppose any one would give me 
anything to do?” 

“No, I don’t. I thought about that while 
you slept, and tell you what you’d better 
dg,” 


She went to her bureau, took from it 


something in an old silk handkerchief 
containing a roll of bills. 

“Now, Harry, here’s some money whieh 
I’ve saved penny by penny, as the Say- 
ing of my life. I’ve been saving it up 


to be used in my last sickness and give me 
a decent burial. I didn’t want the town 
to bury me. I want you to take this 
money, go away off where youre. not 
know and begin life over again. I can 
trust vou to pay me back if able, and if 
not, all right, I ain’t afeered_ to trust 
VO. 

She could say no more for Harry was 
on his knees, his face in her lap, erying 
as he had not since the days of his ehild- 
hood. 

“Say it again.” 

“Say what?’ : 

“That you’re not afraid to trust me. 

“Why, I’m not.” 

‘Then [ll take the money and do as you 
say, bad as l’ve been, to prove to you that 
I’m worthy of your trust.” ; 

Her confidence proved to be his salvation. 

He put hundreds of miles between him and 
his old haunts, and began life anew with 
hope and courage, because one trusted him. 
In a few months the old womans money 
was returned with more than compound 
interest. 
In the letter sent her with the money 
was: “I owe my salvation to the three 
words you spoke when 4ll the world was 
against me, ‘I trust you.’ They led me to 
the belief and trust I now have in the God 
I am trying to serve.’’—Selected. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


THE BIBLE AND HOW WE CAME BY 
IT IN ENGLISH. 

(The following interesting story of how 
we came by our English Bible, is by Frank 
T. Lee, in Bible Study Popularized, a book 
recently issued by the Winona Publishing 
Co. Ed.) 


The most conspicuous, most widely cir- 
culated, most extensively read, most in- 
fluential book in all the world, is unquestion- 
ably the Bible. While multitudes of peo- 
ple are still in ignorance of it and its 
momentous message, and while many, 
strange to say, who do know of it, seem 
utterly indifferent to its: contents—by a 
great and increaSing number it is received 
joyfully, believed implicitly, lived by faith- 
fully, and in defense of it, not a few would 
unhesitatingly go to the stake. 

Many interesting inquiries may be raised 
with reference to the Bible. What is it, 
its nature, its aim? How, when, and 
where did it originate? Who wrote it? 
Whence itS present English form? What 
proof have we of its trustworthiness? 


if 


The word Bible is from the Greek word 
biblia, meaning ‘books,’ and _ originally 
and for several centuries was employed 
with that significance. By modern usage 
it has come to signify the book, the one 
book, containing in itself all the particular 
books of the canon. For, aS we open and 
begin to examine it, we find that it com- 
prises a number of distinct works, indepen- 
dent of each other, written mostly by 
different authors, in different ages, cover- 
ing altogether many centuries, yet bound 
together as if forming a single volume. 
Some of these separate writings are his- 
torical, some are poetic, some are didactic. 
In reality there is here a literature, the 
eream of the literature of the ancient 
Jewish people, covering a period of several 
centuries. 

It is divided into two groups of writings, 
with a gap of perhaps three or four hun- 
dred years between them. One = group, 
very ancient, is called the Old Testament,— 
the other, embracing writings composed 
during the first century of our era, is call- 
ed the New Testament. In the former 
collection there are thirty-nine separate 
books or pamphlets, in the latter twenty- 
seven, sixty-six in all. 

The authors of these books, perhaps. 
thirty-five to forty altogether, were from 


every rank in life, prophets, priests. ki 
Among them are a ausepecnsien ‘aera 
dresser, Several fishermen, a tax-gatherer, 
a physician, and a tent maker. The writ- 
ers of the Old Testament lived in differ- 
ent ages, some of them separated from each 
other by centuries, during which great 
social and political changes took place in 
the condition of the Hebrew people. 

It is of the highest importance to the 
Student of Scripture that he understand 
and appreciate these facts, although hay- 
Ing been accustomed from childhood to 3ee 
all the beoks of the Bible bound together 
Within the covers of a single volume, it 
may not be easy at once to divest him- 
Self of the idea that their authors, if not 
contemporary, must somehow have under- 
stood each other’s views and plans and 
written in concert. 

As a matter of fact, each of these sixty- 
Six books is independent, and must be 
examined and studied by itself, just as we 
would investigate the claims of any other 
individual book in a library of books. It 
is foreign to our present purpose to study 
each of these books critically, but we may 
at least refer to some general facts of in- 
terest in regard to the two groups of 
writings, 

Consider first the Old Testament. “Ye 
search the Scriptures” says Christ (John 
5: 89), “because that in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and these are they which 
bear witness of me.” The reference is to 
the Old Testament—(there being in exist- 
ence at that time no other collection of 
sacred writings)—-whose contents had for 
ages been fixed with tolerable centainty. 

Like all other literatures, it was the growth 
of centuries. The works of which it is 
made up relate to moral religious subjects. 
Morality is as characteristic of Jewish 
writings, as philosophy of Greek writings, 
and jurisprudence of the Roman. These 
works were finally gathered together and 
constituted the sacred writings of the Jew- 
ish people, 

This collection was probably made or 
begun between four and five hundred years 
B. C. Popular belief has assigned this 
work to Ezra and those associated with 
him in organizing the Jewish church after 
the return from captivity. Investigations 
as to the sources of this tradition are beset 
with so many difficulties that we are not 
able to pronounce upon conclusions reached 
with absolute certainty. Very likely the 
work was gradually accomplished, begin- 
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ning with Ezra and extending through a 
part if not the whole of the Persian period. 


The books thus collected, were arranged 
in three great divisions, entitled the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Writings. The first 
consisted of the first five books—called the 
Pentateuch,—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, to which some 
would add Joshua and call it the Hexa- 
teuch, This was the original nucleus of the 
Bible, really the first Bible, to which there 
are not. a few references in the later Old 
Testament writings. 

The Prophets included many _ books 
Which had been written during the period 
of. the monarchy and the captivity. They 
were carefully edited in the schools of the 
prophets. These included Joshua (perhaps), 
Judges, First and Second Samuel, First 
and Second Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hze- 
kiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets— 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 


Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. 
Under the general term Writings, or 


Sacred Writings, were included the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solo- 
mon, Lamentations, Ruth, Daniel, HEzra, 
Nehemiah and First and Second Chronicles. 

This division into three parts, the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Writings, was not 
merely accidental or arbitrary, It was real- 
ly a reflection of the different stages of de- 


velopment through which the Jewish 
people passed. The Law was its founda- 
tion. Under this, or by means of ‘it, the 


chosen people were trained for their high 
mission. Their struggles when they came 
into closer connection with the kingdoms 
of the world, are portrayed by the Pro- 
phets, while the other writings set forth 
different phases of their religious life and 
experience, and their thought upon the 
various problems which were presented to 
their minds as they advanced in civilization. 

As to the number of books in the Old 
Testament, Josephus speaks of there being 
only twenty-two, instead of thirty-nine as 
we count them. But originally the double 
books, like first and second Kings, first 
and second Chronicles, first and second 
Samuel, were each considered one, as they 
properly are. In like manner Ruth was 
attached to Judges. and Lamentations to 
Jeremiah. Ezra and Nehemiah were reck- 
oned aS one because they treated of the 
same period, and the twelve minor pro- 
phets naturally fell into one class. 

This accounts for the apparent discrepancy 
between the numbering as given by Jose- 
phus and the present method. Josephus was 
particular tohavethe number twenty-two 
to conform for some reason, to the number 
of letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 


As still further confirming the contents 
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of the Old Testament as we now have it, 
the books which comprise it are frequently 
hamed during the Christian era, thus giving 
a continuous line of testimony from the 
time of Christ to the present day. ‘This is 
true not only of the Christian writings, 
but of the Jewish as well. Antagonistic 
as, in many respects, are the beliefs of the 
Jews and the Christians, they have both 
held these books in the highest esteem and 
as a Sacred trust. The Hebrew Bible of 
the Jew is the Old Testament of the Chris- 
tian, 

The New Testament contains twenty-seven 
different books, although about half of them 
are the work of a single author, Paul. 
Like the books which make up the Old 
Testament, these were gradually gathered 
together. The period of time covered by 
them, however, was but a single century. 
Propably all or most of these books were 
written before the close of the first cen- 
tury. 

At first the apostles and those associated 
With them in carrying on the work which 
Christ had inaugurated, were too busy to 
commit many of their thoughts to writing. 
There was, indeed, little necessity for so 
doing, since they were constantly travel- 
ing here and there and declaring the things 
which they had seen and heard. 


But at length as the churches multiplied 
the apostles began to reach an advanced 
age, the importance grew upon them of 
having the things in which the Christians 
Surely believed, put into permanent form. 
The original witnesses would soon pass 
away, and while their testimony might be 
communicated to others, and be handed 
down by those who had received it, it was 
far better to have it written out and authen- 
ticated while they were yet alive. 


In this way the gospel histories and the 
book of Acts were written. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel more particularly for 
circulation among the Jews; Mark the 
companion of Peter, wrote his for the 
Romans; Luke, Paul’s companion, for the 
Greeks; and John for Christian people in 
general. 

Luke also wrote the book of Acts, giving 
a sketch of the Jabours of the apostles, 
Peter being the central figure in the first 
part of the book, Paul in the second. The 
history which had been begun in his Gos- 
pel, he continued in the Acts. 


The epistles, written by Paul and others, 
erew out of the circumstances and needs 
of churches and individuals at the time 
they were composed. In them there is a 
practical application of gospel principles 
to existing emergencies. 

Thus the origin of the 
Testament books is accounted 


New 
They 


various 
for. 
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come to us aS writings belonging to the 
apostolic age. All the New ‘Testament 
books have been subjected to the severest 
criticism, but the more we learn of the 
history of the times from other sources, 
the more the validity of the New Testa- 
ment records is eStablished, The day has 
passed when one can throw doubt upon 
their substantial accuracy. 


All these New Testament books, dif- 
ferent aS was their origin and diverse as 
were their specific aims, were yet devoted 
to a common theme. 

That theme was Jesus Christ, His life, 
His teachings, His work. The gathering 
of these books into a single collection in- 
volved much devout criticism and covered 
a long period. Many manuscripts were 
extant during this time, copies as well as 
originals, together with other writings 
which were not truly apostolic. 

There was not perfect agreement at once 
as to which books should be included in a 
collection which all should receive as 
authentic, but after years of sifting and 
discussion and ‘balancing of arguments, 
there came to be substantial harmony of 
Opinion, a kind of providential agreement 
among the churches concerning them. 
Councils, afterward declared what had be- 
fore taken place spontaneously, 

In this way the present New Testament 
came into existence. It was formed grad- 
ually and naturally, and its genuineness is 
confirmed by. the fact that passages are 
quoted from it again and again by writers 
of the first three centuries. To such an 
extent indeed had this been done, that if 
all the New Testament books were sudden- 
ly lost, they could be nearly if not en- 
tirely reproduced from these quotations. 
It is asserted that the citations made by 
Origen, who wrote in the third century, 
embrace two-thirds of the New Testament. 
It has been claimed that with the exception 
of eleven verses, the whole New Testament 
has been found in the writings of these 
first three centuries. 


Il. 


The books of the Bible, the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, were originally written 
and preserved in manuscript form. As 
printing had not been invented, if a second 
copy were wanted it had to be laboriously 
written out by hand. The writing was 
generally done by those who made copying 
a distinct profession. 

To receive this writing, two kinds of 
material were employed. One, which some- 
what resembled our paper, made from reeds 
which grew along the Nile, was called 
papyrus. The other, called vellum, was 
made from the dressed skins of young 


antelopes and other animals. The latter , 
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was much more costly, as it was also 
much more durable, than the former. Until 
paper was introduced into Europe by the 


Arabs, vellum was principally used for all 


important documents. Most of the New 
Testament manuscripts were written upon 
it. In writing, a reed pen or brush was 
employed. 

The oldest manuscripts were in the form 
of rolls. For ease in reading they were 
generally fixed on rollers, so that the part 
read could be turned back out of sight, and 
a new portion brought to view. The manu- 
Scripts used in Jewish synagogues are 
still in this form. 

None of the original manuscripts of ‘the 
Bible have come down to us. The mate- 
rial on which they were written was perish- 
able, although some of the manuscripts 
which we possess are fully 1,500 years old. 


But a great many copies of these manu- 
made 


scripts, or copies of copies, were 
and have been preserved, More than 
1,500 of the latter are in existence. 
Tertullian, writing about 200 A. D., 


states that some of the original manu- 
scripts of the apostles were in existence in 
his time, but no later mention is made of 
them. Most likely they perished in some 
of the persecutions when search was made 
for the Bible, and when every copy that 
could be found was destroyed. 


Long prior to this, copies had been multi- 
plied to such an extent that at -the begin- 
ning of the third century it is estimated 
there were in use not less than 50,000 
copies of the New Testament, in whole or 
in part, 

The copyists here and there made slight 
mistakes, but in general they were remark- 
ably accurate, and comparisons of these 
copies have been so thoroughly and so ex- 
tensively made that the genuine text has, 
for the most part, been accurately 
established. 

As to the Old Testament, the disad- 
vantages of the greater antiquity of the 
books is largely counterbalanced by the 
scrupulous, even superstitious care which 
was taken of the text by all Hebrew 
copyists, and the marvelous unanimity of 
the most opposite sects and parties among 
all Jews in regard to its value. 

As a matter of fact. the books of the Old 
Testament have come down to us, aS some 
one has said, with an evidence of their 
genuineness and antiquity ten-fold more 
various, copious, and conclusive, than can 
be adduced in support of any other ancient 
writing. ~We have good reasons for believ- 
ing that we have the sacred oracles just as 
they were originally written, the exceptions 
being so slight as to be hardly worth 
mentioning. 

A word in regard to each of the three 
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oldest and most valuable New Testament 
_manuscripts now in existence, so far as 
known, and each of which has its history, 
will be of interest. All the other manu- 
Scripts prior to these three seem to have 
perished. 

1. The Alexandrian, now in the manu- 
Script room of the British Museum, is 
assigned to the fifth century. It was 
given to Charles the First of England 1628, 
by the Partriarch of Constantinople. It 
reached England seventeen years too late 
to be of any use in preparing the Authoriz- 
ed King James’ version of 1611. The 
Patriarch procured it from Alexandria, in 
Heypt, hence the name of the manuscript. 

It is so fragile that it is kept under glass, 
and the use of it confined to scholars. The 
vellum is somewhat decayed, there being 
holes in it, and some of the letters along 
the margin are worn away. In a few 
instances whole leaves are missing. More 
than twenty-four chapters of Matthew 


have dropped out, and there are other . 


omissions, It contains, however, most of 
“the Old and New Testaments, besides other 
writings. A fae-simile has been published. 
it is thought to have been written in Egypt 


about the beginning of the fifth century. 


2. Of still higher. value is the’ Vatican 
manuscript in the papal library at Rome, 
Where it has been since 1475,—possibly 
longer. It belongs to the fourth century, 
and is thus a hundred years earlier than 
the Alexandrian manuscript. It is thought 
to haye been written at Caesarea. The 
leaves, over Seven hundred in number, 
are of vellum, about a foot square, and are 
bound together in book form. There are 
three columns on a page, and forty-two 
lines in each column. The writing is in 
capital letters without any division between 
the words. It bears signs of having been 
retraced when the original ink had faded. 


~ Unfortunately it is incomplete, as some 


leaves of the Old Testament have been 
lost. The latter part of the Hebrews, the 
pastoral epistles, and the Apocalypse are 
lacking, Most of these omissions have 
been supplied from later manuscripts by a 
scribe of the fifteenth -century. It is 
jealously guarded, especially from Protest- 
ant inspection, but by the aid of photo- 
graphy a perfect fac-simile was published 
a few years ago, and copies are. to be 
found in many public libraries. This is 
regarded by many scholars as the most 
valuable of all the ancient manuscripts 
Which have come down to us. 

5. To the same century, the fourth, be- 
longs the Sinaitic manuscript. The narra- 
tive of its discovery a few years ago at 
Sinai by aGerman scholar named Tischen- 
dorf, reads like a romance. He spent his 
life in the discovery and deciphering of old 
manuscripts of the Bible, travelling all over 
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the east, and searching every old library 
he could gain access to for the purpose. ~ 

In 1844, while on a tour of observation, 
he visited Sinai where was a group of 
antique buildings calied the convent of St. 
Catharine. For many centuries it had 
been the home of a brotherhood of monks. 
A rich library had grown up here in the 
remote past, but the spirit of learning had 
long since died out, 

At the time of Tischendorf’s arrival, the 
convent was occupied by twenty or thirty 
ignorant hermits. It was enclosed by a 
wall forty feet high. The place of entrance 
was thirty feet above the ground, and to 
this the visitor had to be drawn up by 4 
rope. Tischendorf’s credentials being satis- 
factory, he was admitted and allowed 
access to the library. 

While examining the volumes, he noticed 
a hasket of waste material on the floor 
which was intended to be used as kindling. 
In picking over the pieces, he came upon 
several leaves of the Old Testament in 
Greek, which were evidently very ancient. 
Forty-three of these leaves he was per- 
mitted to take away, although the interest 
he manifested in the manuscript so aroused 
the suspicions of the monks as to its value 
that they refused to give him any more 
of it, 

The leaves which’ he did obtain, however, 
he published upon his return to Germany. 
great excitement among schol- 
ars, some of whom tried in vain to dis- 
cover where the manuscript had been found. 
Another visit nine years later was fruit- 
less. Ske 

In 1859 he visited Sinai again, this time 
under the patronage of the Czar of Russia. 
looking through the library and not 


After 
being able to discover any traces of the 
other parts of the manuscript, he was- 


about to leave in disappointment. 


But the night before his departure an 
incident occurred which turned his dis- 
appointment into rejoicing, The steward 
of the convent invited him into his cell, 
and showed him as a great curiosity a copy 
of the Septuagint which was lying wrapped 
in a cloth on a shelf. It proved to be ‘the 
vyery document for which Tischendorf had 
been searching, the “pearl of all his re- 
searches,” as he calls it. 

The outcome of all was that the monks 
were prevailed upon to present it to the 
Czar, the head of the Greek church, who 
deposited it in the Nationa] Library at St. 
Petersburg, and published a fac-simile of it 


at his own expense. 


The Codex thus brought to light contains 
most of the Septuagint, the whole of the 
New Testament, and two apochrypha!l 
books. The work is written on vellum with 
AS every 
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sheet of four pages is made from the skin 
of a single antelope, one can gee that it 
must have been a costly production, 
Eusebius was commissioned, 331 A. D., 
to procure fifty copies of the Scriptures 
handsomely prepared for use in the churches 
of Constantinople, and there are reasons 
for supposing that this manuscript, and 
also the Vatican, were among this number. 
The preservation of these manuscripts is 
providential, almost miraculous. With their 
testimony the Scriptures rest on a surer 
besis than do the writines of Homer, 
Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle. or those of 
any other ancient author. In this age of 
discovery, other valuable writings may be 
found, and still stronger evidence of the 
genuineness of the Scriptures be obtained. 


III, 


Hardly less interesting is the story of 
the way in which the English version of the 
Bible came into our hands. The version 
itself has been an evolution. The earlier 
crude translations, made when scholar- 
Ship was less advanced than at present, 
usually met with opposition, and won their 
way but slowly to popular use. The recent 
revision, is unquestionably the best trans- 
lation which we possess, and is likely to be 
appreciated and used more and more as 
the years pass. 


The original languages of the Bible were . 


Hebrew and Greek, the Old Testament 
being written in the former, the New 
Testament in the latter. In order that it 
might be circulated and universally read, 
it was necessary that it be translated into 
other tongues, This work of translation 
Was begun very early. The Old Testamen: 
was translated into Greek during the third 
century before Christ. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great had extended the 
Greek language widely. 

The translation then made is commonly 
ealled the Septuagint, or “Version of the 
Seventy,” from a tradition of its having 
been prepared by seventy learned Jews of 
Alexandria, at the command of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, King of Egypt. For con- 
venience, it is generally designated LXX. 
It was made at different times, beginning 
somewhere about 280 B. CG. 

For ordinary use in, Palestine as well as 
beyond its bounds, it supplanted the He- 
brew for centuries, and is still the Bible 
of the Eastern church. It was used by 
our Lord and his apostles, and most of the 
quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old are taken from it. This accounts for 
the slight difference we sometimes notice 
between the Old Testament as we have it, 
and the citations from it in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Jews of the Dispersion were thus 
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provided with the Scriptures in a language 
which they could understand. By this 
means their national faith and religious 
observances were kept alive, while know- 
ledge of the fact of a coming Messiah was 
spread abroad. 


Later converts to Christianity every- 
where found the Word of God ready .to 
their hands, since Greek was at that time 
generally spoken throughout the Roman 
world, while the unimportant differences 
found in the LXX, confirm the general 
accuracy of the Hebrew Bible. As a rule, 
the translation is free rather than literal, 
aiming rather to give the sense than the 
literal rendering of words and phrases. 

Within fifty years after the New Testa- 
ment was written, we have Syriac, Hthio- 
pian, Hgyptian, and later on Gothic, Arme- 
nian, Latin, and other versions. The work 
of translating has been going on ever since, » 
until now the Bible, in whole or in part, is 
rendered into all the leading languages and 
dialects of the world. 

A translation of it made jn the Latin 
tongue in the fourth century, called the 
Vulgate—the ‘“‘Revised Bible’ of the an- 
cient Western church—has been so promi- 
nent as to call for a word in passing. It 
was prepared by St. Jerome, one of the 
greatest scholars of his day. 

The necessity of having a correct and 
uniform text of the Bible, led Pope Damas- 
cus to ask him to undertake the task of 
revision. First of all, he corrected the 
translations of the New Testament and the 
Psalms, completing them 385 A. D., but 
soon saw that any revision of the Old 
Testament from the LXX would be unsatis- 
factory. He therefore determined upon a 
new translation from the Hebrew. 


To accomplish this he betook himself to 
Palestine. Here, in a cell belonging to a 
convent in Bethlehem, which is still shown 
to visitors, he carried on his work for 
twelve years, using such old Hebrew manu- 
scripts as he could secure, and occasionally 
availing himself of the assistance of Jew- 
ish rabbis. The translation was finished 
A. D. 394, There was bitter opposition at 
first to its introduction to the churches, but 
cradually it made its way until it became 
the standard Bible of the church of Rome. 
It was the only Bible known to most people 
in the Dark Ages, and at the time of the 
Reformation the Hebrew .and the Greek 
originals were regarded by many .as the in- 
vention of heretics. 

For more than a thousand years it was 
the parent of every .version of the Secrip- 
tures in western Europe. All the earlier 
English translations were made. from it. 
No other work indeed has ever had such 
an influence on the history of the Bible 
Various versions have been made of it, it 
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having suffered as much from copying as 
did its predecessor, the LXX, but-in spite 
of this the text is in an unsatisfactory state. 
This is to be regretted since Jerome had 
access to manuscripts which were of an 
earlier date than any which now exist. In 
fact this translation is almost as old ag the 
earliest of our present Greek manuscripts, 

It was not until the time of John Wycliffe 
in the fourteenth century that the entire 
Bible appeared in the Hnglish tongue, only 
parts of it having been tr-nslated before. 
Wycliffe was born A. D. 1320. After filling 
various important offices in the University 
of Oxford, he devoted himself for a number 
of years to preaching. During this time he 
held frequent controversies with the dig- 
nitaries of the Romish Church, and wrote 
numerous pamphlets attacking abuses in it. 


His eourse naturally aroused the bitter 
hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but all their efforts to condemn him as a 
heretic were frustrated through his power- 
ful friends at court. All that his foes 
accomplished was the public condemnation 
of his writings, his subsequent ex-communi- 
cation, and the burning of his bones forty 
years after his death. 

It was the corruption prevailing within 
the church which suggested to Wvcliife 
the translation of the Bible as the hest way 
of opening men’s eyes to its character. 
‘Yet he did not, as Luther did, sever him- 
self entirely from the church. He hoped 
for reformation within it. He is calied che 
“Morning Star of the Reformation.” 

Wycliffe’s translation was finished in 1382. 
or two years before his death, although 
parts of it were probably issued aarlier. 
He gladly accepted the assistance of other 
Scholars, and afterward, until his death, 
devoted much time to a reviston of his 
earlier translations. 

The book was published in manuscript, 
and was not printed until 14838. or more 
than fifty years after its first apnearance. 
A copy cost a sum equivalent to nearly 
two hundred dollars, revertheless the 
translation was widely circulated. It is 
said that some people gave a load of hay for 
a few chapters of an epistle, and that 
others offered as much for the loan of on? 
of these manuscript copies. 

The translation was condemned hy the 
church of Rome and many copies of it 
were destroyed, but there still remain over 
one hundred and fifty copies of Wvcliffe’s 
Bible to show how extended its cirenlation 
must have been. 


As it was impossible at that time to esn- 
sult the original Hebrew and Greek manu- 
scripts of the Scriptvres, as many Latin 
Bibles as were available were compared, the 
Latin Vulgate forming the basis of the 
translation, There was an advantage in this 
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latter fact, inasmuch as the Vulgate was 
known, and a translation from it would 
arouse, less suSpicion than one from the 
origina} Hebrew or Greek. It ean still be 
read without difficulty, although it is five 
centuries since the translation was made. 


After Wycliffe’s translation, a hundred 
years passed before another was published. 
Two important events occurred during this 
period which had an important bearing 
upon the translation and circulation of the 
Scriptures. One of them was the inven- 
tion cf printing about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; the other the revival of 
letters, by which Scholarship received a 
new impulse. The Greek language was 
studied afresh in the Universities, diction- 
aries and grammars of it were compiled, 
and the way was prepared for fresh and 
more accurate translations than had been 
possible before. 

It was under these more favourable con- 
ditions that the next great work of transla- 
tion, that by William Tyndale, was accom- 
plished. To him is to be assigned the fore- 
most place among those who have left their 
impress upon the English Bible. His trans- 
lation of the New Testament was publish- 
ed in 1525. Having received the best 
education of the times at Oxford and at 
Cambridge, it became at length his ambi- 
tion to make it possible for every plow-boy 
to read the sacred Word. 

His work was done under many difficul- 
ties, there being much prejudice against it 
and much opposition from the Romish 
authorities. The -translation was finished 
at Hambure on the Continent, and was 
finally published at Worms. AS Tyndale 
was one of the first scholars of his day, 
and the translation was from the original 
tongues, with ail the other aids which the. 


age afforded, it was of special value. Two 
editions of 3,000 each were printed. 
a oe: 
In order to elude the vigilance of the 


authorities who were watching the ports, 
and to get these Bibles into England, all 
sorts cf secret devices were employed. 
Some were packed in bales of cloth, others 
in barrels, or in sacks of flour. In this way 
many of them reached their destination 
and were seattered far and wide through 
the country. A revised edit'on was printed 
in 1534. and a number of editions of several 
thousand each were issued before his death. 
At least thirty-three editions before _ 1560 
are known, all of them being practically 
reprints. | 

As soon as the New Testament was out, 
Tyndale set himself to master the Hebrew 
language in order that he might translate 
the Old Testament too. He issued che 


‘Pentateuch in’ 1530. Other portions were 


translated from time to time and were weft 
in manuscript and published later. 
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Tyndale suffered martyrdom, being burn- 
ed at the stake in 1536. His dying prayer 


was, ‘Lord, open the King of England’s 
eyes.” It is to him we owe ithe style of our 
present English version. The version is 


faithful to the original and yet thoroughly 
idiomatic. It is popular rather than liter- 
ary. Whole pages of the authorized ver- 
s10n are his translation but slightly altered. 

The first complete printed English Bible 
was issued by Miles Coverdale in Zurich in 
1535. He was a scholar of some repute 
but inferior in attainments to Tyndale. 
His Old Testament is mainly a translation 
of the Swiss German Bible, and the New 
testament Tyndale’s version, though both 
were carefully revised by the help of 
Luther’s German version and the Vulgate. 

Matthew’s Bible, as it was termed. appear- 
€d in 1537. It seems to have been the work 
of John Rogers, the first of the martyrs in 
Mary’s reign, a friend of Tyndale, really 
his literary executor. The bulk of the work 
consisted of what Tyndale had printed and 
left in manuscript. The remainder of the 
Old Testament was taken from Coverdale. 
A quantity of introductory matter design- 
ed to assist in Bible study was also added. 
The main importance of this translation is 
that it obtained the King’s sanction, thus 
becoming the first authorized Bible. It was 
also adopted as the basis of almost every 
subsequent version. 

_The Great Bible, so-called from its large 
size,, was the next English translation. It 
was the outgrowth of a desire on the part 
of Cranmer and others to have a -transla- 
tion which might be called national and 
compare with lLuther’s German Bible. 
The publication of it in Paris was interfer- 
ed with and the presses and types con- 
fiscated. The translation was, however, 
completed in London, and published in 
1539. It is sometimes known as Cranmer’s 
Bible. 

By a Royal Proclamation a copy of this 
Bible was ordered to be provided for 
every church. In some cases copies were 
chained to desks and a few old churches 
still preserve them. Those who could not 
afford to buy acopy crowded eagerly to 
these churches to read one or to hear others 
read it. The cost of a copy of the Great 
Bible was equivalent to fifty dollars or 
more of our money. Seven large editions 
were sold within two years. During the 
later years of King Henry’s reign there was 
a reaction against the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and stern measures were adopt- 
ed to prevent their being read. 

This was reversed under his successor, 
Edward VI., when every clergyman was 
ordered to procure a copy of the Bible and 
set it up where it might be read by his 
parishioners. During this short reign, at 
least thirteen editions of the Bible and 
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thirty-five of the New Testament were pub- 
lished. With the accession of Mary the 
reading of the Bible was again prohibit- 
ed, and many who, like Cranmer and 
Rogers, had helped in its translation, perish- 
ed at the stake. 

The next translation appeared in 1560. 
It was called the Genevan Version, from 
the fact that it was the work of Protest- 
ant refugees from Hngland who had been 
attracted to Geneya by the fame of Calvin. 
Having been brought into contact here with 
what continental scholars had been doing 
for the exposition of the Word of God 
some of them conceived and carried out 
the idea of a fresh and more correct Eng- 
lish translation. This new version was dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, and it remained 
the Bible of the people for nearly a hundred 
years. It was very popular, at least one 
hundred and fifty editions being issued. 

For accuracy and scholarship, the Gene- 
van Version is the best translation preced- 
ing the Authorized Version. Its main in- 
terest is that, for the first time the text is 
broken up into verses instead of para- 
graphs as formerly, and also. that italics 
were used to indicate what words were uot 
in the original but had been supplied in 
the translation. 

The superiority of the Genevan Version 
over the Great Bible—which was recogniz- 
ed by the church of Hngland as the stand- 
ard—and its growing popularity, led to a 
scheme for a revision of Coverdale’s work 
by a number of Anglican dGivines. Most 
of them being bishops, their revision, 
published in 1568, was called the Bishop’s 
Bible. The only reason it held its place 
so long in the church was the fact that it 
was the only version recognized by the 
Convocation. The Psalter was practically 
a new translation and very unpopular. 

At length a Roman Catholic translation 
of the Bible appeared. The leaders of that 
Church realized that the Bible would 0e 
read in England regardless of papal pro- 
hibitions, Fearing lest the notes found in 
the popular editions might lead men to 
question the doctrines and practices of 
Rome, it was decided to have a Bible of 
their own. : 

Accordingly the scholars of the English 
seminary at Douai, France, set about mak- 
ing it. The New Testament was issued 
at Rheims in 1582, and the Old Testament 
at Douai in 1609. Hence the work is often 
spoken of as the Rhemish, or the Rheims 
and Douai_ version. 
vised about 1750, is still the authorized 
Roman Catholic Bible. The translation was 
from the Latin Vulgate, of which it was 
a faithful rendering, although the Vulgate 
itself sadly needed revision. R 

The reason given for the use of the Vul- 
gate was that’ this Latin version had been 


This translation, re-- 
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made before the Greek 
been “foully corrupted by Jews and 
heretics.” The notes connected with this 
version seem to aim less at giving a clear 
and fair explanation of the text than at 
Supporting the traditions and errors of 

Rome, and at condemning, wherever possi- 
ble, the Reformed teaching, This is the 
version which is popularly known as the 
Douai Bible. 

The King James or Authorized Version 
of the Bible, which has for nearly three 
hundred years been in common use, appear- 
ed in 1611. One of the first acts of James 
on ascending the English throne was to 
take steps looking to a new translation of 
the Scriptures. The Great Bible was still 
used in some places, the Bishops’ Bible 
was that of the Church, the Genevan that 
of the people. 

As the variations in these translations 
were calculated to lead to confusion and 
distru$t, it was thought that there should 
be one uniform translation which all the 
people should use. The king therefore 
appointed a commission of fifty-four of the 
most learned divines of the realm to act 
as translators. The final list, as a matter 
of fact, contained only forty-seven names. 


Little is known regarding the perform- 
ance of the work, save what is mentioned 
in the translator’s preface, Minute in- 
structions, so as to insure thorough work, 
were given. It was begun in 1607 and 
occupied two years and nine months, being 
finally issued in 1611. No labour was spared 
to make the translation perfect: All pre- 
vious English versions were laid under 
contribution, while foreign versions were 
carefully studied as well as the Hebrew 
and the Greek. 

It was a great work and did credit to the 
scholarship of the day. The aim was 10 
keep it free from any sectarian bias. It 
was dedicated to King James. No margi- 
nal notes were admitted save such as were 
needed to explain Greek and Hebrew words. 
Headings of chapters were inserted 10 
give a summary of the contents of each 
chapter. In the use of italics the transla- 
tors followed the Genevan Version. 

“This translation was a great improve- 
ment on all previous versions of Scripture. 
It gathered into itself all their excellencies. 
Never before had such care been expended 
on the English Bible. The revisers of the 
translation of the New Testament of 1881 
say: ‘“ We have had to study this great 
version carefully and minutely, line by 
line; and the longer we have been engaged 
upon it, the more we have to admire its 
simplicity, its dignity, its power, its happy 
turns of expression, its general accuracy, 
and we must not fail to add, the music of 
its cadences and the felicity of its rhythm.” 


and Hebrew had 
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It waS appointed to be reaa in all the 
churches of the time. Before fifty years 
had passed, it had won its way to the 
hearts of the English people, this maialy 
because it was intrinsically superior to ail 
other versions, 

Towards the close of the last century, Or 
after King James’ Version (1611) had been 
in use Nearly three hundred years, the con- 
viction had become widespread that the 
time was ripe for a thorough revision of 


it. The need of such revision had long 
been recognized. Since that version was 
issued, many new manuscripts, including 


the three oldest—the Alexandrian, the Vati- 
can and the Sinaitic—had been discovered, 
and greater accuracy of translation was 
now rendered possible. 

Large progress, too, had been made in 
scholarship, The sacred languages were 
better understood. Areheological inyesti- 
gations had thrown new light upon the 
meaning of many Scripture passages. 


Furthermore, in the natural growth of 
the English language itself, many modifi- 
cations had taken place, by which’ not a 
few words of the old version had become 
obsolete and several hundreds of others 
had so changed their meaning as seriously 
to affect the significance of some im- 
portant passages. 

Accordingly, the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, England, in 1870, took steps to secure 
such revision, A company of Hnglish 
scholars, representing different religious 
bodies, was appointed for the work, and a 
Similar undenominational company of 
American scholars was invited to join in 
the undertaking. Wach section of the Revi- 


_ sion Committee thus constituted, the Hng- 


lish and the American. was to work by 
itself, the reSults of their labours to 
be mutually examined and criticized. One 
part of each section took the Old Testa- 
ment, the other the New. 

The agreement was, that respecting all 
points of difference, the English company, 
which had taken the initiative in the move- 
ment, should have the decisive vote. AS 
an offset to this, the American preferences 
were to be published in an appendix to 
the revised Bible. 

The results of the combined labours of the 
English and American revisers of the New 
Testament were given to the world in 
1881. The Old Testament appeared four 
years later, in 1885. The publication was 


-awaited with great interest, and it is said 


that in this country (U. S. A.) two million 
copies of the revised New Testament were 
disposed of in a single week. The entire 
New Testament was sent by telegraph from 
New York to Chicago for publication in the 
“Daily Tribune.” 
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In accuracy this work is a great advance 
upon King James’ Version. Numerous 
chamges were made, but only after the 


inmost thorough consideration, and yet they ° 


de not affect any doctrine of our faith. 

The old arrangement of paragraphs 
rather than verses in the division of the 
text was followed, the chapters and verses 
being indicated in the margin. In the 
poetical books, the parallelism which was 
the main feature of Hebrew poetry, was 
indicated. The headings of chapters were 
left out entirely. 

In the New Testament, some texts were 
omitted because they are not found in the 
original manuscripts, while others were 
altered to correspond with the discoveries 
of modern scholarship. Fewer changes 
were made in the Old Testament than in 
the New. There was not the same reason 
for making them. 

Taken as a whole, the revised Old Testa- 
ment is a decided improvement upon King 
James’ version. No previous revision ever 
had such advantage as this. It was not in- 
tended to be a new translation, but a revi- 
sion, rather, of the existing version, in the 
light of the progress in scholarship. and 
Biblical knowledge. 

The New Testament is substantially the 
same as that of Wycliffe and Tyndale, 
although they did not have access to the 
manuscripts which are at present available. 

Yet with al] the excellencies of this revi- 
sion, there was room for improvement. 
The American revisers had pledged them- 
selves to give no sanction, for a period of 
fourteen years, to any other editions of it 
than those issued under English auspices. 
This agreement, however, didnot prohibit 
them from continuing their organization and 
from labouring to perfect their work. It 
was felt that a recension of the English 
revision might eventually be called for, 
with a transference of the American prefer- 
enees from the appendix to the text not 
but the introduction of such other 


only, 
improvements as might commend them- 
selves to their united judgment. As a 


matter of fact, such a demand became in- 
creasingly manifest, not only in this coun- 
try but in England. 

Accordingly in 1901 an American edition 
of the revision was issued. While retaining 
the main features of that work, some 
notable changes have been made. The 
American preferences have, for the most 
part, been incorporated in the text. In the 
Old Testament, the word “Jehovah” is 
substituted for “Lord’’ and “God.” “Sheol” 
is used where the English revisers retain- 
ed “the grave,” “the pit,’ and “hell.” 
Changes in the interest of grammatical 
accuracy have been adopted, and modern 
spelling takes the place of antiquated forms. 
Marginal references to parallel and illustra- 
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tive passages, and topical headings, have 
been introduced. There have been some 
alterations in paragraphing, and numerous 
changes in punctuation. 

Altogether it is believed that this Ameri- 
can edition will bring a plain reader more 
closely into contact with the exact thought 
of the sacred writers, than any version now 
current in Christendom. The work is a 
marked improvement upon the English 
edition preceding, and is a monument to 
American scholarship. It has been most 
favourably received, and its use will doubt- 
less become more and more general. 


We have now completed our survey of 
the history of the Bible, have told the story 
of the discovery of the three great manu- 
Scripts by means of which the older ver- 
Sions have been corrected, and have traced 
the changes which have been made in 
Wycliffe’s version and those which succeed- 
ed it, to those which have been given to the 
world during the last quarter of a century. 


a8 \ 
ae 


We can hardly fail to have been impress- - 


ed by the providential preservation of the 


sacred Word during al] these ages. The 
cost. in labour, in sacrifice, in suffering, 
sometimes even to martyrdom, of securing 
its publication and circulation in a tongue 
which the people could understand, and as 
true to the original as the condition of 
scholarship at the time could make it, 
suggests the debt of gratitude we owe for 
our English version to the loyalty of Chris- 
tian scholars to the truth, and to their zeal 
in its study and proclamation. 

A book of such a nature, with such a 
history, occupying such a place in the 
thought and life of men. and secured to us 
at such a price, is certainly deserving of 
the most careful, thorough and constant 


study. 


GOD IS IN CIRCUMSTANCES. 


It is not by regretting what is irre- 
parable that true work is done, but by 
making the best of what we are, It is 
not by complaining that we have not the 
right tools, but by using well the tools we 
have. What we are, and where we are, is 
God’s ‘providential arrangement—God’s 
doing, though it may be man’s misdoing; 
and the manly and wise way is to look 
your failures in the face and see what 
can be made out of them.—F. W. Robertson. 


GROWING. 


Speak a shade more kindly 
Than the year before; 
Love a little oftener, 
Pray a little more. 
Cling a little closer 
To the Master’s love: 
Life below will liker grow 
To that life above. 


TURNING POINTS OF LIFE, 
The switch-tender was weary, and as 
he sat at his post, his eyes were heavy, 
and he fell asleep. The train came thun- 
dering along, and, as it neared the place, 
the man heard the whistle, and arose to 
adjust the switch for the train, He was 
just too late. He sprang aside; the cars 
moved on, were thrown from the track, 
and a scene of death and disaster was the 
consequence. 


It was only a little switch. A bar of 
iron, a few feet in length, which opened 
at one end only an inch to allow the flange 
of the wheels to pass through the narrow 
way. Only a few seconds more would have 


placed the little bar at the right angle, 
and all would have been well, But the 


few seconds were lost; the little bar was 
out of place, and the train, with its in- 
valuable freight of life and property, was 
nearly all buried in a mass of death and 
ruin. 


A young man had appointed to meet 
some friends to go to one of the public 
gardens in London on Sunday’ evening. 
While waiting at the place assigned for 
“rendezvous in one of the streets, a Chris- 
tian friend, a lady, passed by, and asked 
him where he was going. He was asham- 
ed to confess his intention, and readily 
yielded to her invitation to go to chureh, 
It was the turning point with him. He 
was arrested by Divine truth, was brought 
under a sense of sin, became a Christian— 
a faithful missionary, a devoted and ex- 
alted hero and apoStle of Christ—and died 
a mariyr on the shores of Hrromanga, 2 
victim to heathen rage, but a sacrifice of 
love to-his Redeemer. It was John 
Williams, the missionary. 


A young man went to visit his friends 
on New Year’s Day, according to custom, 

He had abandoned the intoxicating cup. 
He had suffered from its evils, and was a 
sworn total abstinent. He uniformly rce- 
fused to taste or handle, until he called 
upon a young lady who, finding her invita- 
tions all declined, began to banter him 
with a want of manhood, and plied her 
ridicule so far that he at last yielded. It 
was the setting of the switch, He was 
taken home in a state of intoxication, and 
a few months afterwards he died, utter- 
ing terrible curses upon the tempter who 
had been the cause of his ruin. 


A young man who had been prayerfully 
trained, came to the city to enter a place 
of business. His fellow-clerks invited 
him to join in their pleasures and past- 
times. For a time he_ resisted, but at 
length he thought he would go to the 
“theatre, only once, just to please his 
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friends, and see what a theatre was. The 
devil was the swiich-tender that night 
and the course of that young man subse- 
quently lay through the paths of extrava- 
gance, gambling, shame, and the grave. 


Two young men were walking along one 
evening toward a prayer-meeting, when 
they were accosied by several acquain- 
tances who were on their way to a place 
of usual resort, They entreaied them to 
join them, but they refused, Finally one 
of them consented, and iurned aside, only 


once more, for an evening of worldly 
pleasure, and let his friend go to the 
prayer-meeting alone. One found peace 


with God; but his companion became 
hardened, and in three months, while }is 
associate on that eventful night was 
honouring his Master by his faithful and 
consistent life, he was the inmate of a 
prison, awaiting the penalty of the law. 


Our life is full of these turning points 
of fortune and of ill, of peace and of woe, 
of life eternal or of despair and death. 
The track we travel has a switch at al- 
most every step. We need to have them 
well guarded. The eye must be kept open. 
The hand must be steady. The arm must 
be strong. The soul should be well arm- 
ed, so that it may be prepared. for every 
attack, or for every expedient of the 
enemy. Life, honour, virtue, success, and 
immortality are before us. Little things 
at first unaccounted of may lead to con- 
Sequences fatal to ourselves and others.-— 
Eachange. 


HHR PHOTOGRAPH. 


“IT never knew that there was so much 
depth in Mrs. M.’s nature, until I studied 
her photograph,” said one who was gazing 
with interest at the pictured face of an 
acquaintance. “I have met her in publie 
only, and have admired her grace and 
vivacity,” she added, “but here I see her 
rare Sweet womanliness.”’ 


A, photograph is often a wonderful in- 
terpreter if not a revealer of the personal- 
ity it presents. Sitting before the camera 
one’s real self is captured, and the lines 
of nobility or meanness are plainly 
shown. 


We make our Own countenances as we 
go on in life; our moods, our emotions, 
our dominant ambitions are written on 
brow and lips. An unhappy and discon- 
tented disposition will stamp a face with 
fretfulness and blur its beauty. A lovely 
and gentle and generous nature cannot 


but shine through a sweet and tranquil 
face. The photograph, notwithstanding 
the artist’s cunning care in finishing 


touches, tells a truthful story.—Fz. 
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RECIPE FOR SENSITIVENESS. 


Morbid sensitiveness requires heroic treat- 
ment. A sufferer who wishes to overcome 
it must take himself in hand as determined- 
ly as he would if he wished to get control, 
of a quick temper, or to rid himself of a 
habit of lying, or stealing, or drinking, or 
any other. defect which prevented his being 
a whole man. 

“What shall I do to get rid of it?’ asks a 
victim. Think less of yourself and more of 
others. Mingle freely with people. Become 
interested in things outside of yourself. Do 
not brood over what is said to you, or 
analyse every simple remark until you mag- 
nify it into something of the greatest im- 
portance. Do not have such a low and un- 
just estimate of people as to think they are 
bent on nothing but hurting the feelings of 
others, and depreciating and making light 
of them on every possible occasion. A man 
who appreciates himself at his) true value 
and who gives his neighbours credit for be- 
ing at least as good as he is, cannot be a 
victim of over-sensitiveness. 

When a prominent congressman was told 
that a member of the House of Represent- 
atives had insulted him, he replied: “No 
gentleman would insult me and no one else 
eould.” ‘“ But I am not derided,” calmly 
replied Diogenes to one who told him that 
he was derided. The philosopher knew that 
only those are ridiculed who feel the ridicule 
and are hurt by it.—O. §S. Marden. 


AND THE BRAIN, 


ALCHOHOL 


A great German scientist, the head of his 
department, Professor Kraepelin, of Munich, 
has lately made new and highly important 
observations on the action of alcohol on the 
working of the human brain. He took a 
number of students and ascertained their 
normal mental capacity to do calculations 
and various other exercises as to persis- 
tence, time and correctness. : 

He then for twelve days gave them grad- 
uated doses of alcohol in the form of beer, 
but not up to the point of intoxication. 

He found as a result that their clearness 
of thinking, their accuracy of mental work 
all round, their power of continuous ex- 
ertion and their finest muscular co-ordination 
were markedly impaired when tested by the 
new and ingenious instruments of modern 
experimental psychology. Their work was 
more ‘automatic ” and less under the con- 
trol of the will. 

Looked at casually, and apart from. such 
testing processes, the men did not differ 
from their former selves, but the differences 
were there, and related to the highest part 
of their organisation. 


He stopped the alcohol for a week and 


then resumed it, with a startling result, 
which all men should well consider, for 
after the first dose the brain at once showed 
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the detrimental action which had resulted 
during the twelve days’ use. In short, a 
change had been set up in the brain and 
mental working which did not pass off at 
once, but had left a liability to the bad 
effects of alcohol. The brain cells had in 
fact been damaged in their most delicate 
operations for a considerable time. 

What then must be the effect on the 
brain of any man of a continuous taking 
of alcohol day by day. 

The effect of those scientific experiments. 
has been: such on Professor Kraepelin that 
he and many of his scientific co-workers. 
have given up the use of alcoholic drinks 
altogether, and this movement is spreading 
among sicientific men and doctors both in 
Germany and Scandinavia.—‘ The Church 
of Scotland Magazine.” 


TWO HEALTH ITEMS. 


A person at the age of sixty years has. 
spent about twenty years of his life in his. 
bedroom. Have you investigated the aver- 
age sleeping room climate ? If you were 
sent a missionary to some distant pestilen- 
tial spot whose climate was as unhealthy as 
that of the average bedroom, would you not ~ 
feel that you were risking a good deal fo 
the sake of the heathen ? : 

On the tombstones of tens of thousands 
of those who have died from tuberculosis 
might appropriately be inscribed, ‘‘ Disease 
and death were invited and encouraged by 
a death-dealing, bedroom climate.”’ 


To show that this is no exaggeration it 
is only necessary to call attention to the 
fact that fully half of the tubercular patients. 
placed in out-door consumptive hospitals 
make a satisfactory recovery. If fresh air ~ 
will cure the disease it would have been _ 
It is not 
more reasonable to deliberately breathe im- 
pure air, than it is to drink impure water 
or to wear infected clothing.—The Life-Boat. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEEP BREATHING. 


Call attention to the great importance of 
deep breathing, that is of inflating the lungs 
to their fullest capacity. Shallow breathing 
is the rule, deep breathing the exception, - 
that is why consumption finds such a fertile 
field in a large proportion of people. In 
the majority of cases. consumption com- 
mences just below the clavicle (or collar 
bone), for here is the portion of the lungs. 
that is least used in ordinary breathing. 
The individual with a pair of healthy lungs 
might inhale millions of tubercule bacilli 
daily with impunity. Like every other or- 
gan in the body, the lungs become vigorous 
with use, disuse Means decay, therefore to 
develop the lungs they must be exercised 
by deep breathing. Even five minutes of 
lung exercise daily will work wonders.— 


W orld Wide Work. 


WITH THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


A WONDERFUL OPENING. 
The Emperor's Gift to Y.M.C.A. 


At the beginning of the war all the 
Christian Churches in Japan, and the Y.M. 
©O.A. sent a memorial to the Japanese 
Minister of War asking permission to send 
Christian workers with the army. The 
reply paid a high tribute to their offer, but 
permission was refused on the ground that 
it would only stir up bitterness, and hinder 
instead of help; that the army had other 
work on hand. 

The two Y.M.C.A. secretaries, who had 
been sent to Japan by the International 
Committee, chiefly to work amongst stu- 
dents, then prepared a memorial in Japan- 
ese, setting forth the work that the Y.M. 
C.A. wished to do, in providing for the 
temporal wants of the soldiers, such as 
reading-rocms, facilities for writing to 
friends at home, etc. To this they attached 
the testimonials of Lord Roberts and 
President Roosevelt as to how the Y.M.C.A. 
work had helped the soldiers in the South 
African and Cuban wars. This memorial 
they brought before a leading Christian 
merchant of Japan, who mastered it 
thoroughly and succeeded in getting the 
matter once more before the Minister of 
War. 

The names of Roberts and Roosevelt 
arrested attention. If great soldiers of the 
greatest western nations found it good for 
the soldiers it was worth trying; and the 
reply at length came that if it were some- 
thing that would really help the soldiers, 
they would welcome it. He then not only 
gave permission to the Y.M.C.A., but gave 
them far more than they had asked or 
€xpected, gave them an order for free 
‘transportation, and detailed fatigue parties 
to help them put up suitable buildings in 
camp. In one place where the army camp- 
ed twenty carpenters were at once allotted 
to put up a temporary building. 


To these places the soldiers came when 
off duty, to read the papers and magazines, 
to write letters home, to get a cup of tea, 
to waSh themselves or their clothing, to 
listen to the singing of a hymn, or learn 
something of Christianity. And as they 
enjoy the fruits of Christianity in this way 
their prejudices pass away and a friendly 
interest is secured. 

One feature of the Association work in 
camp is the use of the gramaphone. Send- 
ing home to the U.S.A. for numbers of 
gramophones, they got the discs made with 
Japanese songs, home gongs, love songs, 
patriotic and national gongs, and among 
them Christian hymns. To these the sol- 
diers love to listen. 

Then the paper furnished free for writ- 
ing home, bears the heading of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in Japanese 
characters. These letters go to every village 
and hamlet in the Empire, and how much 
they meanin the way of dispelling the pre- 
judice against Christianity that still exists 
so largely in Japan, and in opening the heart 
of the nation to welcome Christianity, is 
beyond the power of tongue or pen to teil. 
And when the army returns home it will 
mean an open door everywhere for Chris- 
tianity and its missionary. 

So greatly has this good Samaritan work 
impressed the leaders, that generals are 
Sending requests for it in other camps, and 
recently the Emperor himself gave a con- 
tribution to the work of five thousand 
dollars, This, says a Jap in Montreal, will 
purchase for the Association there about 
aS much in material for their work, as 
seventeen thousand dollars would do here. 

When we think that the Emperor is a!- 
most worshipped as a divinity, and that he, 
still a heathen, has done this, it can be 
Seen what an immense influence his act will 
have in favour of Christianity with all the 
leading classes in Japan. And thus the very 
highest circles, as well as the soldiers’ 
homes all over land, will look with favour 
upon the new and beneficent religion. 
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There are now some fifteen Japanese 
Christians acting as Y.M.C.A. secretaries 
at the various points where work among 
the soldiers has been established, while the 
direction and administration of the work 
is chiefly in the hands of the two from this 
continent. It is a wonderful opportunity. 
Some in our own land, in Montreal and 
elsewhere, are having a share of it. 

The following letter, recently received, 
telling of one day’s work of a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary at one camp, gives a glimpse of 
what they are doing:— 


Letter from C. WV. Hibbard, Army 
Secretary. 


Yesterday the usual daily instalment of 


wounded from the front rose to four hun-_ 


dred. When, a little after nine, I reached 
our branch at the hospital, I found the man 
who is usually on duty there had been 
Withdrawn for special hospital duty and 
there were fires to build and other prepara- 
tions to make. Already the patients were 
coming in and soon] was busy clipping 
heads. By noon I had finished thirty and 
came back here for lunch. After lunch 
Takabatake went to the hospital and I took 
his place in the rooms, passing out soap, 
patches and continuing the hair cutting. 
Late in the afternoon one man spoke to 
me as I was crossing the yard and asked me 
to please wash his face. A glance and I[ 
had no thought to refuse. Both hands 
torn by a field gun. They were neatly dress- 
ed and hung in slings from his neck. His 
hair, which had not been cut since Christ- 
mas, was all down over his face and ears. 
His face, which he said he had not been 
able to wash for five days before he was 
wounded, had naturaily not been washed in 
the fifteen days since and was unspeakable. 
I cut his hair, shaved him, washed his 
head and face and as much of his body as 
I could without undressing him, and found 
a more than usually fine face under the 
grime, He said frankly that he could not 
speak his gratitude and he would not try. 
While eating supper a man came in with 
a question about the correspondence room 
and lingered to ask me if I would pray 
With him. So he shared the remains of the 
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Supper and then we prayed together as well 
aS my Japanese would permit. Just above 
his temple was the mark of a rifle ball, 
showing how close he had walked to death. 

AS we count up the totals for the day, 
we find 501 different men writing a total of 
1,500 letters; 150-160 haircuts (of which 
90 are on my score); 100 doing laundry work. 
These are counts, not estimates, and on 
these and other data we base the estimate 
of 2,000 visitors during the day. 

Among the eallers were the Chief of 
Staff of the Yalu Army and his chief Aide, 
Who called to pay their respects and ex- 
press their thanks for a dinner to which 
we invited them a couple of days ago. 
Other commissioned officers called and in 
one or two cases took special pains to ex- 
press their appreciation of the work. It is 
not too much to say that we are getting. all 
the appreciation we have any right to ex- 
pect. 

While we work 
chat freely. Recently 
with: 

“Say, you, where does this ‘‘guntaiirok- 
wai (Soldiers’ Comforting Society) come 
from?” 

Full explanations follow. 

“Say, why don’t Buddhism do anything 
like this 27 

“Perhaps it will. 

“Don’t you ever think it. 
funerals.”’ (A general laugh.) 

“Well, it’s our hope that this thing will 
be a practical example of the spirit of 
Christianity.” 

Then follows a brief statement of the 
principles of Christianity. 


among them the men 
one addressed me 


What do you think?” 
They conduct 


“Narahodo, well, most of us haven't 
enough religion to hurt us. It looks like 
a good thing. Religion is a good deai in 


demand with us over here.” 

Written permission has been received 
from the Manchurian authorities to opan 
work in Port Arthur, and a suitable build- 
ing has been granted. This point will be 
occupied as soon aS supplies and men can be 
put on the the ground. Antung, New- 
chang, Dalny, Liaoyang and Fengwanchen 
are already occupied by twelve secretaries. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE. 
Were the Minority Treated Harshly? 
(By A UNITED FREE CHURCHMAN.) 


“The United Free Church of Scotland 
doubtless has her faults, but is harsh and 
overbearing treatment of those who de- 
clined to enter the Union in 1900 among 
them? A good deal of public opinion has 
all along said so, and the Report of the 
Royal Commission just issued, while in all 
main respects so favourable to our claims, 
has apparently been framed under the 
same impression, 


So far as individual ministers and con- 
gregations are concerned, the facts, to 
repeat them once more, are these:— 


No minister who refused to enter the 
United Free Church was disturbed in the 
possession of his manse. 


No such congregation was disturbed ‘n 
. the possession of their church. 


Vacant congregations which did not wish 
to enter the Union were also continued in 
the enjoyment of their Church property, 


In congregations where the ministers 
entered the United Free Church, but in 
which a minority or a majority of the 
members and adherents did not, facilities 
for holding separate services were, within 
six weeks after the Union, provided for 
the dissentients, the congregations in not 
a few cases putting theselves to inco:- 
venience in order that these facilities might 
be as adequate and acceptable as possible. 


Further, no retired minister or agent of 
the Church who did not enter the Union 
was deprived of his retiring allowance. 


And while at the time of the Union cer- 
tain cases of petty oppression were alleged, 
such allegations never were of more than 
local interest, and have been often dis- 
proved. 


Doubtless it is of something else, how- 
ever, that the Commissioners are thinking 
when they take occasion to say how they 
“much regret that, during the stage of 
the controversy between the separation in 
1900 and the legal determination of the 
proprietary rights in 1904, the minority 
' did not receive more consideration at the 
hands of the majority; adding that “a 
more generous policy then would have 
been a wiser and more foreseeing policy, 
and could scarcely have failed to bear 
fruit now.” 


They mean that the Church should have 
offered an accommodation. A generous 
money compromise would, in their view, 
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have been seemly in itself and good busi- 
hess into the bargain; and to the failure 
On the part of the majority to suggest it, 
more than to anything else, are due the 
imbroglio and also the bitterness that have 
ensued. 


The view rests on a mistaken assump- 
tion. The four-and-twenty  dissSentients 
were not primarily concerned about pro- 
perty. They claimed the name and the 
status, the doctrinal heritage, and the 
traditions of the Free Chureh, and the 
property only as rightfully tied up with 
these. They claimed in short to be the 
Free Churech—they only. This claim we 
were bound to resist. 

The minority were convinced that they 
were the Church of ’43, and that the major- 
ity had no “portion nor right nor memorial” 
With them. This they claimed from the 
first, and the judgment, as they held, justi- 
fied the claim. Property rights, of course, 
followed; but if anyone maintains that 
these were the chief matter in dispute he 
implies a view of our brethren and their 
aims which they themselves have all along 
indignantly resented, and which we for 
our part have never been able to accept. 


What, then, of the opportunity for 
“generosity” and compromise? Clearly 
it could not be attempted so long as the 
case was in process—indeed, when at a 
late stage we allowed ourselves to be so 
far influenced by representations made as 
to offer accommodation, the offer was, not 
unnaturally regarded as an  insult—but 
only after it should have been decided in 
our fayour. That in that event we should 
not have been lacking in consideration the 
particulars stated above are perhaps sufii- 
cient to show. 


As for the “extreme bitterness’ which 
the Commissioners deplore, can there be 
two opinions as to what it ig mainly due? 
In early autumn there was plenty of 
fighting spirit shown on both sides, but 
not till the evictions began was the 
heather fairly kindled. 


The policy that could suggest, for ex- 
ample, that the High Church congregation 
in Edinburgh should move out—they were 
asked to do it quietly, so as not to draw 
attention to the scandal, doubtless in order 
to make room for a handful of persons 
drawn from everywhere, not one of whom 
had ever at any time had any connection 
With the congregation or its buildings— 
could have only one efiect, This is rob- 
bery, albeit under forms of law, and while 
the law must no doubt be obeyed, it is un- 
reasonable in such circumstances to expect 
anything else than an “ever-increasing 
acerbity between the rival parties.”—Chris- 
tian Leader. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
IRELAND. 


There are a few bright spots in Ireland 
at the present time, such as Belfast 
and Derry, and other less important and 
progressive centres of industry in Ulster; 
but with these exceptions Ireland must, 
we fear, be classified amongst the decaying 
countries of Hurope. The population is 
slowly, in some instances rapidly, melting 
away. The death-rate aniongst those who 
remain behind is appalling, 


We have it on the authority of official 
statistics that in a recent week in Galway 
the death-rate reached 70 in the 1,000, and 
the normal average of the country as a 
whole is nearly 30 in the 1,000, or 50 ber 
cent. more than it ought to be. In face 
of these broad facts, there is little room 
left for optimism, and it seems almost a 
satire to’ read that the chief cry of the 
dominant hierarchy is for a State-endowed 
Catholic University. 
what do the flying millions of Irish 
emigrants, who transfer their energies to 
foreign lands, care for the subtleties cf 
Thomas Aquinas? What do the anaemic 
populations left behind on the ‘western 
seaboard, or the cattle-ranches of the 
golden vale, or the sheep-walks of Ros- 
common, care for the speculations of 
Anselm? Yet we are told that unless an 
indulgent Government will give priests a 
free hand to form and to finance a univer- 
sity to perpetuate those mediaeval cults 
Ireland will go more and more to the dogs 
every year! 


Suppose there was such an institution 
set up in every one of the thirty-two 
counties, and suppose Rome created a full 
Professorial Faculty for each of them, it 
would soon be found that Ireland would 
not be bettered a single jot. The masses 
of Irish people are not hungering after 
Anselm and Aquinas. They are pouring 
into the United States of America, because 
under the Stars and Stripes they find free- 
dom, and in the new world they can en- 
joy the fruits of their own industry. 


years since England 
entered upon her great programme of 
ameliorative legis!ation for Ireland, and 
during that time we have overthrown 
Protestant ascendency, Irish landlordism, 
and repressive Government. But the odd 
thing is that emigration is not decreasing 
in volume; and all the evils of a residuum 
population are on the increase. We never 
had before so much tuberculosis, so much 
cancer, and so much lunacy. 


The population never before contained 
so large a proportion of the aged and in- 
firm, and so small a proportion of the 
voung and of the sturdy and independent, 


It is thirty-seven 
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With the development of induStries there 
iS a corresponding development of emigra- 
tion. AS soon as you train young men or 
young women to make a living they in-. 
vest their first earnings in a ticket from 
Queenstown to. New York. And this will 
go on, and it must go on, so long as the 
causes which produce it are allowed to 
operate, 


It is a most extraordinary spectacle 
this, that Ireland is going steadily to the 
bad almost exactly in proportion as her 
ancient wrongs are redressed and her 
political rights are secured to her, The 
Surgeon’s operation has been brilliant and 
successful, but the patient dies. Ireland is 
politically the freest land under the sun 
to-day. Her public affairs are adminéster- 
ed with justice and mercy. From the King 
down there is nothing but sympathy and 
gentleness towards Ireland—amongst the 
governing classes. But her condition is not 
improving. Hach year the country grows 
not better but worse, 

The fact is that the causes of the decay 
lie wholly outside the sphere of the states- 
man’s operations. When we survey the 
life of Ireland as a whole we discover that 
there is only one thing at present in the 
country which is in the enjoyment of 
genuine prosperity, and that is the Church 
of Rome. The Irish priest has grown rich, 
The hierarchy are the owners of vast and 
irresponsible weaith. The more you dé- 
velop industries, the more you _ create 
blood for feeding this vampire. 


_ This is the tap-root of the whole situa- 
tion. Suppose you grant Home Rule, you 
will only give Rome a freer hand. The 
priest already dominates the County Coun- 
cils, the Urban Councils, and the District 
Councils; you will, then, give him the 
legislature and the public purse. Ireland 
is now beaten with rods; she wiil then be 
beaten with scorpions. 


If anyone says the despotism will then 
break down through its own weight, the 
reply is obvious. There are no signs of 
any break-down in the local government 
of the country; it is contrary to all sound 
philosophy to expect that it will break 
down in the legislative government. Be- 
Sides, Rome never breaks down through 
its own weight. It breaks up through the 
subterranean inflow of liberty and truth; 
but liberty and truth do not come from 
Rome. Hand Ireland over to the despot- 
ism of the priest and you drive out of the 
country every freeman, and the whole 
population will then consist of the masters 
and the slaves. 


Statesmen are never likely to do in Ire- 
land what they have been doing in France 
—enter convents, seatter the teaching 
ecclesiastical fraternities, banish ihe re- 
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ligious orders. These will swarm more 
and more, until the land is covered with 
them like crows in a rookery. 


If you could by a magician’s wand put 


five sovereigns into the pocket of every 
Irish peasant to-day the priest would 


_ abstract at least two of them before the 


week would be out. This process will go 
on, and in the long run the priest will in- 
sist on getting the whole benefit of the 
magic wand, and he will dole out to the 
peasant aS much as he thinks good for his 
soul. 


Is there no hope? There is, but not 
from statesmen nor from _ politicians. 
They are ploughing the sands. Under 
the preSent regime, the population of Ire- 
land will soon consist of old men, old 
women, priests, and a few policemen. 
The only hope of Ireland is in the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. In that Gospel 
we find a way of access into God’s pres- 
ence without the intervention of priest or 
Church. 


It is not until men discover this grand 
fundamental truth that they can be truly 
free. The human priest then becomes an 
interloper. His occupation is gone, and if 
the Irish people were to receive this living 
truth of the Gospel, the Irish problem 
would at once enter upon its real solution. 
The free conscience of the people would 
work out its own salvation, and Ireland in 
a generation would cease to be a decaying 
nation. 


The Gospel would draw Irishmen fo- 
getherinthe bonds of peace and goodwill. 
The trees would be cut down, and the crows 
would require to build their nests else- 
where. Industries would fiourish, because 
the workers would live in the enjoyment 
of their own earnings. Emigration would 
cease, because it is a fair land and a dear 
land his Ireland of ours. Education 
would flourish in the hands of enlighten- 
ed men, and the university ideals would 
not be either the Subtle Doctor or the 
Seraphic Doctor, but the science and art 
of our own time and the uncorrupted reli- 
gion of the New Testament. 


Is there hope of spreading the Gospel? 
There is. In spite of priest and Church 
the Irish people are perfectly accessible. 
The evangelical leaven is indeed at work, 
and surprising results may be expected as 
the years advance. The only real hope of 
the country lies in this evangelical iife 
and power; and he is the truest Irish 

patriot who increases it—who spreads it, 
who himself embodies it. 


I for one am hopeless of all else. But 
I am quite hopeful of it. I do not believe 
that God means to leave Ireland in the 
deadly embrace of Rome, He may strip 
her of many of her inhabitants, but those 
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find their way out of the ecclesiastical 
fetters. Freemen will enter upon the 
vacant Spaces of the iand, and Rome will 
break up through the free forces of Chris- 
tian lives, and be compelled to surrender 
her prey. Meanwhile what we need is 
patience and zeal and love. The field is 
God’s, and we are but His Servants, to do 
His will and work while it is called to- 
day.—S. P. in The Christian Irishman. 


“JAPAN WILL BE CHRISTIAN.” 
By Rev. W. EH. Grirris. 
eb believe, not with my emotions, but 
with all my logical understanding, that 


the Japanese are becoming, and will pe- 
come, a great Christian nation Their 
ambition is not military, It is commercial, 
and in the direction of material and mora} 
develcpment. They are fighting for food, 
for the right to trade and colonize, in de- 
fence of the virtue and chastity of the 
Asiatic woman against the brutal lust of 
Kuropeans, for the integrity of Ghina, for 
Japanese manhood, and to curb the earth- 


hunger of European governments. They 
are sure to succeed. 
I have known the Japanese pretty 


intimately for thirty-seven years, and their 
history is a mirror of their charaeter. 
Some day their magnificent loyalty and 
manifold noble qualities will tel] in the 
Kingdom of God. He is using them as 
the great middle term of the reconciliation 
of Orient and Occident to make one new 
man—in Christ Jesus. 


“Yes, the Japanese will be Christian— 
yet not like us. They will never deluge 
their land with blood over Romanist and 
Protestant or Calvinistic or Arminian con- 
tentions as our fathers deluged WHurope. 
They will have no Inquisition ,and few, 
if any, heresy trials. Metaphysical theo- 
logy will be at a discount. 


But the fundamental truths, 
taught them, the remaking of 


as. Jesus 
the home 


and family on Gospel foundations, the 
establishment of marriage with love, ‘“‘As 
Christ loved the church and gave himself 


for it,’ the curbing of lust and intemper- 
ance, the securing of a Lord’s Day-of rest 
and worship, the rehabilitation of the 
merchant’s character—a thousand other 
things, that are just, honest, lovely, and of 
good report they will strive for. 


“My heart and sympathies go out deep- 
ly and widely to the ‘remnant’ in Japan— 
the true Christians, few in number, but 
genuine. They will win the day for their 
Master. Japan will be a Christian nation, 
for the zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall 
perform this,’ Missionary Review of the 
World. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT JAPAN. 


An island empire, having about 400 


islands in all. 

Area, 158,385 sq. miles—about two-thirds 
size of Ontario. 

Population, 49,000,000—some 300 to the 
Sq. mile. 

The four largest 
chief population. 

Government, a constitutional monarchy 
since Feb. 11, 1889. 

Educational system 
of United States. 

8114 per cent. children of school age en- 
rolled in its schools. 

Local Assemblies estauiished, 
government effective. 

The Law-making body a Diet, with two 
houses, Upper and Lower. 

Members of Lower House 
Assembly elected by people. 

The Civil Code based on that of Eng- 
land and the United States. 

Courts of Justice administer law as in 
civilized states. 

There are some 5,000 miles of railway in 
operation. 

There are 80,000 miles 
operation. 

Thousands of telephones reach all the 
chief cities. ; 

griculture occupies the labour of most 

of the people. 

Rice is the 
bushels annually. 

Commerce now reaches nearly $300,000,000 
annually. 

The wealth of the country $110.80 per 
capita. 

The National Debt, $3.72 per cap.; Rus- 

sia’s, $24.56 per capita. 
Japan has an unbroken dynasty of 2,564 
years. 

More daily papers read in Japan than in 
all the Russias. 

Buddhism disestablished Aug. 11, 1884. 

National Gonstitution granted Webruary 
11. 1889. 

Religion and the State entirely separate. 

Roman Catholic missionaries entered 
Japan, 1549. 

Expelled by 
Javan closed. 

Treaty of commodore Perry, 
1854. 

First Protestant 
Japan, 1859. 

Canadian Methodist missionaries entered, 


islands contain the 


modelled on _ that 


local self- 


and Local 


of telegraph in 


chief product, 203,000,000 


terrible persecution, 1638; 
March 31, 


missionaries entered 


1873. 

Total Protestant Church members 1904, 
55,315. 

Total Catholics, Greeks and Protestants, 
150,000. 


Total Christian constituency, 300,000. 
First Speaker of first Diet a Christian. | 
Vice-Speaker, five times elected, a 
Christian. 


% 
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Mr. Kataoka, five times chosen Speaker, 
a Christian. - 
There are Christian admirals in the Navy. 


There are Christian generals in ‘he 
Army. 
Christian Judges occupy the Supreme 
bench. 


Of members of the Lower House, 1 in 
50 are Protestant. 

Of population of the country, 1 in 1,000 
Protestant. 

A Christian M.P. secured the anti-tobacco 
law for minors. 

Licensed prostitution driven 
by Christian effort. 

Christian schools crowded, both those for 
boys and girls. 

Sales of Christian literature are greatly 
increased. 

Premier IJ<atsura’s 
favour Christianity.—Hz. 


to hiding 


recent utterances 


JAPAN’S ATTITUDE TO RELIGION. 


The relation of the Empire of Japan to 
religion has recently been set forth 
authoritatively by Count Katsura, the 
Japanese Prime Minister. In replying to 
the charge that in its conflict with Russia, 
Japan stands for Buddhism and Russia 
stands for Christianity, he said: 


“The truth is that Japan stands for 
religious freedom. This is a_ principal 
embodied in her constitution. There are 


Christian churches in every large city and 
almost every town in Japan, and they all 
have compiete freedom to teach and to 
worship in accordance with their convic- 
tions. 

“These churches send out men to extend 
the influence of Christianity from one end 
of Japan to the other as freely as they 
could do the same in the United States, 
and without attracting much, if any more, 
attention. 

“There are numerous Christian news- 
papers, and there are Christian schools 
everywhere; and recently an ordinance has 
been published granting to the graduates 
of Christian institutions the same standard 
and same rights accorded the graduates of 
the state institutions. Christian associa- 
tions, organized for the purpose of bene- 


volence, are freed from taxation on their 
incomes. 

“Arrangements have been made _ (for 
Christian teachers to accompany our 


armies to the front. The object of the war 
is the security and permanency of peace 
in the Hast. With differences of race or 
religion the war has nothing to do.” 

The undoubted fact is that the future of 
religion in the Empire is likely to be pre- 
valent Agnosticism, and not a revived 
Buddhism or Shintoism, unless the accep- 
tance of Christian civilization be followed 
by acceptance of the faith which is its 
source.—H xchange. 


' 


The Children’s Pages. 


WHAT? DIDS? 


There waS a young man of twenty-four 
or five years of age who lived with his 
widowed mother, on whom all the mother’s 


hopes centred. She was a very devout 
Christian, 
He was almost as far removed from 


any interest in Christ as he was near to 
his mother’s heart. He would go with 
her in a filial, courteous way to church. 
That ended his religion, There was no 
lack of means for the little family and 
the social standing of the mother was of 
the very best. The son’s might have 
been as good, but for the fact that peopie 
knew he was traveling the dangerous 
road of the wild-oats sower. He was too 
fond of the so-called “social glass.” 

He was not a drunkard yet, but men 
said he would be. He would go away by 
himself and spend two or three days every 
month or so, sometimes oftener, sSome- 
times less often, in drinking himself 
drunk in the house of his god, the forks- 
of-the-road tavern. Then in the interval 
he would be sane and lovely in all his 
home relation. 

It was slowly breaking his mother’s 
heart, though he did not see it, Others 
saw it, and there were many grave head- 


shakings over the apparently inevitable 
outcome. The dear woman spent many 
an hour in her own room pondering and 


praying, But no help came, 

One Sunday morning widow and son 
were together in the pew in the old church 
which had been the family pew for two 
generations. Among the notices given for 
the week was this one: 

“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
will be administered next Sabbath morn- 
ning. On Saturday afternoon at half-past 
two will be the preparatory lecture; after 
it the session will meet, and any persons 
wha desire to make profession of their 
faith in Christ are invited to come before 
the session then.” 

Next Saturday afternoon at half-past 
one o’clock, the young man was driving 
alone out on a country road on the errand 
which took him for no good to the coun- 


try tavern. Deliberate purpose to bow 
down before the god rum was in his 
heart, 


He took his watch from his pocket, 
looked at it, and said, ‘““Half-past one. [ 
am four miles from the church; prepara- 
tory lecture is at half-past twe, session 
meets at half-past three. If I go before 


session I’ll have to turn around 
just time to get back, ; 
fix up, and go over.” 

He stopped his horse, sat still in the 
road a minute or two, wheeled about, and 
drove home. There was astonishment 
when he appeared in the session room. 

“What do you want here?” 

“T want to join this church.” 

“How long have you been 
about this?” 

“About an hour and a half.” 

“Where were you when you began io 
think about it?” ; 

“In my buggy on the way to forks-9f- 
the-road tavern.” 

“What made you think of it?” 

“Taking out my watch and seeing it was 
half-past one.’’, 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“I was not one an hour ago,” 

“Are you now?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“I know what my purpose is and I 
know I am putting God to the test,” 

The session received him. From that 
hour he never veered. Strong, true, 
earnest, devout, he took his place by his 
mother’s side, and leaning on his arm she 
and he walked together the way Jesus 
Christ had declared himself to be. His 
life was long and useful, and ie died 
respected by a large circle. From ithe 
afternoon when he turned his horse about 
out on the country road he never worship- 
ed again in the house of his former god. 
He had become a Christian. What did 
it ?—Sel, 


he 


[ have 
put out my horse, 


thinking 


SIX THINGS A BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. 


1. That a quiet voice, courtesy and kiad 
acts are as essential to the part in the 
world of a gentleman as of a gentlewoman. 

2—That roughness, blustering and even 
foolhardiness are not manliness. The most 
firm and courageous men have usually 
been the most gentle. 

3.—That muscular strength is not health. 

4.—That a brain crammed only with facts 
is not necessarily a wise one. 

5.—That the labour impossible to the boy 
of fourteen will be easy to the mau of 
twenty. 

6.—That the best capital for a boy is not 
money, but the love of work, simple tastes 
and a heart loyal to his friends and lis 
God.—Ez2, 
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SALLY JENKENS’ WILL. 


“My last will and testament,” wrote 
little Sally. I bequeath my doll, Flora 
Roosevelt Jenkens, to poor Washwoman 


Muldoon’s Molly. 

“I pequeath my pair of bantams, Sir 
Grover and Lady Cleveland Jenkens, to 
Coachman Ford’s lame Tommy. 

“J bequeath my big picture Bible to my 
dear old nurse, Aunty Lincoln Washington 
Rogers. 

‘tT pequeath my silver hand-mirror to 
Trilly Truffles, because I think if she could 
see herself in a glass that then she would 
try to keep her face clean and her hair 
combed. 


“All my other belongings I bequeath to 


Miss Kindergarten Lovely to give to her 
slum children. 

“Sioned and testified to in the presence 
of myself this 12th day of May, 1903. 

“SALLY JENKENS.”’ 

“There,” mused Sally, “that’s right, I 
guess. Sounds just like grandpa’s will. 
But I wonder how they’ll act when I’m 
dead and gone, and they come into their 
inheritance. O dear, I wish I knew just 
what theyll say! II guess [ll give 
something now, and then I will know.” 
So she got ready—her mother said she 
might—and took her best beloved doll, 
Flora Roosevelt Jenkens, over to Molly 
Muidoon, and Molly Muldoon could hard- 
ly believe her eyes. 

‘What, for me!” she exclaimed. “The 
first flesh-and-blood, real live dolly I ever 
had! See her weeny, weety eyes joggle. 
This is just lovely of you, Sally!” 

Then Sally went home, and the coachman 
put the bantams in a basket for her 10 
take over to his little boy, Tommy Ford. 

How Tommy opened his eyes when the 
cover was raised, and Sir Grover Cleve- 
land Jenkens crowed! “My, but he’s a 
peauty!” said Tommy. ‘And the little 
hen is just like you, Sally. Aren’t they 
beauties?” 

“Oh!” mused Sally to herself on her 
way home after the Bible, “this is a lot 
nicer than waiting till after I’m dead and 
puried before they get ’em. At least, I 
guess it is.’ Then she knocked at Aunty 
Lincoln Washington Roger’s door. 

‘Come in, my honey. I sees you 
comin’,’” and Nurse Rogers opened the 
door. 

“Here’s my last will and testament for 
you, Aunty Lincoln,’ said Sally. For a 
moment the old negress stood speechless, 
and then were the strings of her tongue 
unloosed. 


“Bress de Lawd, 
eyes was a-dimmin’ 


Who knows my ole 
so’s I ean’t read no 
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mo’de fine print. Dis yere book am lovely 
Jus’ you hear me now.” And she read (or 
recited), “‘De Lawd is my shepherd Fo! 
Shall not want,’ and on through to the 
last, “an’ I will dwell in de house ob de 
Lawd forebber.’ 


“An’ yer say dis am your last will and 
testament. It’s de last will and de first 
will. It’s de whole bressed Bible.” 

Then Sally hurried home and got ter 

last special gift, and took it over to Trilly 
Truffies. “My last will and testament!” 
exclaimed Sally. 
_ “Why, it isn’t a Testament! It’s a look- 
ing-glass,” laughed  Trilly, rapturously. 
Then Trilly looked, and stared, and blush- 
ed; and then she excused herself, and 
hurried out into the kitchen. What a 
Splashing of water Sally heard, and 
“Ouch! ouch! ouch!” for Trilly was comb- 
ing her hair. 

“It’s just as I said,” thought Sally on her 
way home. “The looking-glass is just 
what Trilly needed. My, but this is nice! 
Wonder if I haven’t got something else so 
that I can make another will and testa- 
ment?’—Youth’s Companion. 


HOW THE CHILDREN HELPED MOVE 
THE HOUSE. 


When Deacon Traft decided to build a 
new house the head carpenter advised him 
to set the old one back and put the new 
one in front of it. 


“That will pay better than tearing it 
down,” he said, and the children at once 
became interested in the preparation for 
moving it. 

“It’s a pretty tough job, and we shall 
heed all the force we can muster,” they 
heard the “boss” say to his men. ; 

“Maybe we can help,’ said Horace. 
And the next day, seeing the men making 
ready to lift the house from its foundation, 
he managed to slip a long stiff board 
half way under it for a lever. 

“Now be quick,’ he whispered to the 
others. And when at a given signal the 
men with a hearty “Heave, ho!’ fell to . 
their task, the three children jumped on 
the board and bore down on it with all 
their might. 

“Every little helps,” said their father, 
watching them with a smile. 

And lo, the building began to yield. 

“Maybe it was just that bit of help that: 
was needed to start it,’ said the “boss.’’ 
“Anyway it was encouraging to see the 
youngsters so willing to lend a hand. The 
men worked all the better for it,” 

“Ah,” said the deacon, “the children 
never know how much they are helping 
when they try to do their best.”’—Sel. 
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HIS PRIVATE BRAND OF MHEANNESS. 


“T haven’t got sa low as that yet,” sneer- 
ed a fastidious young fellow to whom it 
was suggested that he might wear a ceilu- 
loid collar on a dusty trip, and save his 
laundried ones for the vacation stay, 
where laundries were hard to find. 


But he was mean enough to make a 
woman with a child endure the smoke of 
his cigarette, because there was no seat 
left for her but the smokers’ seats. 


The freshman who hasn't paid his laun- 
dress for six weeks thinks his fellow stu- 
dent is a mean fellow, because he declines 
to subscribe to a floral testimony to the 
president of the class. 

A man can afford to look mean, if 
necessary, in order to be honest, Shabbi- 
ness that has no unpaid bills is a badge of 
nobility beside a faultlessness in neckties 
and nobbiness in hats and spotiessness in 
linens and flannels, behind which are fifty 
unkept promises to pay up. A last year’s 
hat cannot begin to be aS mean as a iast 
year’s board-bill. 

There is meanness and meanness. 
take your choice. 

But remember this: it is never what the 
world judges mean in you that counts. It 
is your own private brand of meanness—— 
things that make you look better out- 
wardly, but that ought to make you des- 
pise yourself inwardly—that really make 
you a mean, contemptible thing, small 
enough to crawl through any loophole of 
deceit or crack of false appearance,—C. H. 
World. 


You 


CAME HOME TO ROOST. 


In England, public conveyances are 
licensed to carry a specified number of 
passengers, and the law is strictly en- 
forced. The Birmingham Post tells the 
following story hingeing upon that law, 

It was a raw, cold night, and the rain 
fell pitilessly as an omnibus drew up at 
the corner of Oxford Street. A _ thinly- 
clad young woman stood on the curb, and 
looked imploringly at the conductor. 

The latter, an Irishman, speaking in 
reply to the mute inquiry, said: “Shure, 
it’s full I am, but’—glancing again at the 
little one—“come on, my honey, in wid ye; 
OV1l chance it.” The little woman was 
squeezed into a seat; but the ’bus had aot 
proceeded very far when the following in- 
cident occurred: In the corner seat was 
a fop, who, with eyeglasses firmly fixed, 
had been watching the proceedings, and, 
as the vehicle eased up, he called out: 

“Conductah!”’ 

‘‘Sor!”’ 

“Are you aware that you have one over 
your number?” 
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“?*Ave I sor? Oi’ll_ see,’ Pat counts, 
beginning at the opposite corner, leaving 
the “Johnnie” until the last; “Wan, two, 
three, four, foive, six, Sivin, oight, noine, 
tin, ‘livin, twelve, thir—seo I have, and so 
I have, and ye’re the very wan. Out ye 


come!” and he went. 
cl JUST RHP STILE 
“How is it, Rob,” asked one boy of 


another, “that you never get into Scraps, 
like the rest of us?” 

“Because I don’t talk back,’ answered 
Robbie, promptly. “When a boy says a 
hard thing to me I just keep still.” 

Many a man whose life has had in it a 
good deal of trouble and opposition would 
have Saved much if he had learned in his 
childhood the lesson which this little 
felow had mastered—that of “keeping 
still.’ If the hard word hurts, it will not 
make it easier to make an angry reply. If 
you do not answer at all, it stops right 
there; if your tongue cannot be restrained, 
nobody knows what the result may be. 


It doesn’t so much matter what your 
playmate says, so long aS you keep your 
temper and hold your tongue; it is what 
you reply to him, nine cases out of ten, 
that makes the quarrel, Let him say his 
Say, and be done with it: then you will 
find the whole annoyance done with much 
more readily than if you had “freed your 
mind” in return, : 

“Just keeping still” is one of the things 
that saves time, trouble, and wretched- 
ness in this world. The strong character 
can be quiet under abuse or misrepresen- 
tation, and the storm passes by all the 
sooner. Patience sometimes serves &@ man 
better than courage. You will find, again 
and again, that the way to “keep out of 
scraps” is to keep still—M. H. N., in the 
Christian. 


WHAT RUINS GIRLS IN CHICAGO. 


Of all the ten or twelve thousand un- 
fortunate girls and wrecked women 
arrested every year in Chicago, among 


those who tell their woes to me, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred attribute their 
downfall to the first glass of wine or 
champagne, taken generally with a male 
companion, always for good-fellowship’s 
sake, The first glass is the beginning of 
the end, and here you see what the end is. 

When a woman once begins to drink, 
even in a social way, her future is threaten- 
ed with either moral wickedness or utter 
ruin, So many women who. come here tell 
me that first sparkling glass of champagne 
was the beginning of all their misfortune, 
—Mary K. Keegan, Chief Matron of the 
Chicago Police Department. 

N.B. Liquor has the same effects and 
results elsewhere as in Chicago.—Wld. 


Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY'’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1305. 


e: t 
January.—Mission study. 


February.—Obligation to Evangelize the 
world. 
Mareh.—Retiex Influence of Missions. 


April—Home Mission Methods and Prin- 
ciples. 


May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

June.—Home MisSions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 

August.—Home Missions in 
Columbia and Yukon. 

September.—French Hvangelization. 

October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 

November.—Missions in Korea. 

December.—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


Britisa 


TGPIC FOR JUNE. 


HCME MISSIONS tiN ONTARIO 


QUEBEC. 


AND 


By Rev. JOHN NEIL, D.D,, Toronto, 


Rey. Dr. Warden, in the article which he 
contributed to “Reapers in Many VWFields,”’ 
has traced very fully the history of our 


Home Mission Work in Ontario and Que- 


bec. As that is a book which ought to be 
in the hands of all our young people, I 
shal} not repeat in detail what he has so 
clearly given. I shall try to confine my- 
self to pointing out the importance of the 
work that is being done and the difficul- 
ties connected with that work, 


(1) QUEBEC, 


[It is difficult to say when Presbyterian- 
ism first took root in this Province. It 
has heen pointed out that many of ihe 
officers and soldiers who, under Wolfe, took 
possession of Quebec were Presbyterians. 
Their Scottish names would indicate this. 
Many of them settled on the shores of the 
St. Lawrence, and married French wives. 
In many cases their children forgot both 
the language and the religion of their 
fathers. There are yet those who claim to 
trace their descent back to the heroes who 
won this Province for the British Crown. 


STONES 


It is difficult for those who have been all 
their lives surrounded by a Protestant 
population, to appreciate the difficulties in 
the way of carrying on Our work among 
the English speaking people in the couniry 
districts of Quebec, Roman Catholicism 
in that province is perhaps as intolerant as 
in any part of the world, It has been 
frequently said that the people are more 
loyal to their church than any where else 

Then, as is well known, the Protestant 
population in the Province of Quebec is, in 
many cases, decreasing, and wherever 4a 
Protestant family is willing to Sell out, 
there can easily be found a French family 
willing to purchase. 


Again, the young men are continually 
leaving. They go away, some of them to 


the United States and latterly many of 
them to the Northwest. As one minister 
has said, “They sometimes come back to 
their first love, but, that means to take 
some sweet girl to the home which they 
have made for her in another land.’ ‘This 
minister states that during the last fifteen 
years, with three exceptions, all the girls 
that he has married in his congregation 
have left that part of the country. 

Notwithstanding this, the Home Mission 
fields in the Province of Quebec have 
maintained their strength to a marvellous 
extent. Nowhere have we had more faith- 
ful workers and nowhere have the people 
been willing to make greater sacrifices in 
order that their Church may be mainitain- 
ed. It is no unusual thing to see in the re- 
port such a statement as this, “With de- 
creasing population, we are maintaining 
our ground by the increased liberality of 
those who remain.’ We cannot have too 
much sympathy for our Home Mission work- 
ers in the Province of Quebec, The work 
that they are doing is an exceedingly im- 
portant one. 

In the early history of our Chureh 
many Presbyterian centres were neglected 
and the result has been that the children 
of Presbyterians are now found in other 
denominations, and in many cases in the 
Province of Quebec we find them speaking 
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the French language and devoted members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Surely it 
is our duty to care for those who remain. 

Let usS remember those faithful ones. 
Let us remember also that fidelity to them 
means that the young men and women who 
leave home will go to enrich the moral 
and religious life of other places, and al- 
though lost to Quebec, they will not be lost 
to our Church. 

Another thing in connection with Home 
Mission work in Quebec is that, wherever 
there is a Protestant community, there ta 
Roman Catholics are more independent and 
more enlightened. Every Protestant 
Mission is a centre of light and influence 
In the Reports which are presented to our 
Assembly from year to year, we find such 
statements as this, “This is a light in a 


dark place.” “The Missionary is exerting 
an influence in the whole community. 
He has access to many of the Roman 


Catholic families.” 

Our Presbyterian Home Missions are ho 
small factor in carrying on the good work 
that is being done in connection with 
French Evangelization.” In our desire to 
overtake the Home Mission work which is 
so necessary in the far West, and which is 
yielding such magnificent results, we 
should not forget that Province where our 
faithful Presbyterian families are doing 
such: a noble Christion work. 

There are at present twenty Home 
Mission fields in the Province of Quebec. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties I have 
pointed out, they are holding their own. 
We are assisting them through our Home 
Mission funds and in addition to this, the 
Sabbath School Committee out of the funds 
contributed on Children’s Day are con- 
tributing to the paper called “ha Rayon,” 
which is finding its way into many French 
Protestant families. 


ONTARIO, 


The mission work in Ontario is varied in 
its character. The early missionary work of 
our Church was done by faithful, devoted 
ministers, who were willing to leave their 
congregations and travel into what were 
then the ‘wilds of Ontario,” preaching the 
Gospel to new settlers, and forming and 
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fostering congregations. There is many a 
name which is still fragrant in districts 
where Presbyterianism would have died out 
had it not been for the self-denying efforts 
of these men. 

Dr. Warden has pointed out that the 
organization of our Colleges and the union 
of the different branches of the Presbyte- 
rian Church were two great means by 
Which our Home Mission work has een 
stimulated. Before our Colieges were 
founded, it was difficult to secure a supply 
of ministers and missionaries from the old 
land, By the formation of these Colleges, 
a native ministry has been educated and 
Students have each year gone out into the 
newer parts of our Province and have done 
magnificent work, 

As I have said, we are not, however, to 
forget the efforts of jndividual ministers. 
The names of Burns, Willis, Bayne aad 
many others who were not so prominent 
in the Church but who were equally faith- 
ful, are remembered with gratitude by 
those to whom at intervals they ministered. 

The mission work in Ontario has been 
Signally biessed. In 1864 when the first 
statistical report on Home Missions was 
published, there were, all told, one hun- 
dred and nine Presbyterian Mission fields 
in Ontario and Quebec. With eight excep- 
tions these have all become self-sustaining 
congregations, and many of the mission 
fields now in existence are rapidly reach- 
ing the self-sustaining stage, and will very 
soon themselves contribute to the Home 
Mission work which is being done in other 
places, 

We have first, in Ontario, mission stations 
in our cities and towns. A new congregation 
is organized in a growing part of a city. 
For the first two or three years support is 
necessary. In an incredibly short space of 
time, it becomes self-supporting, and some 
of the strongest congregations in our 
Church to-day and those that are contribut- 
ing the most to all Mission Schemes of our 
Church were a few years ago receiving aid. 

This is true not only in our cities aad 
towns, but in many of the newer parts of 
our country. A few years ago, nad 
many mission stations in the Western part 
of Our Province. These, with a few excep- 
tions, have disappeared. If you go in 


we 
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Search of them, you will find instead of a 
small mission field, a large, vigorous con- 
gregation. 

There is another class of mission station, 
which is different, In many of the North- 
ern parts of our country, where the fami- 
lies are scattered and where the people are 
poor, there is not the same progressivenass. 
This cannot be expected. No one who has 
visited Muskoka, and in fact almost the 
whole of the Northern part of Ontario, 
ean fail to be impressed with the difficul- 
ties under which the people are labouring. 
Their farms are rocky. They have diffi- 
culty in cultivating the soil. There is 
much that is discouraging in connection 
with their life. In the winter it is almost 
impossible for them to meet together to 
worship, 

This has a chilling effect upon their 
religious life, and the result of it is that 
little progress is being made. The wors 
is an exceedingly disheartening one to the 
missionary, and many of these men who 
are engaged in it are rendering Service 
that is as self sacrificing in its nature as 
that which is being done by the missiona- 
ries in the foreign fields. 

The people who have settled in these 
districts are as a rule intelligent. They 
have come from the Old Land or from the 
older parts of Ontario. They have, how- 
ever, in many cases been disappointed and 
that which has interfered with their mate- 
rial prosperity has had a bad effect upon 
their religious life. Splendid work, how- 
ever, iS being done in these districts ly 
cateckhists, students and ministers who ave 
in the different congregations, 


NEw ONTARIO. 


A third field of missionary efforts is New 
Ontario. Only within the last few years 
has itS importance been recognized. We 
have discovered that in the North there is 
a large district of fertile country. Set- 
tlers are pouring in. Railways are being 
consiructed there, and it is of the utmost 
importance that our Church should take 
possession of the land. 

Home Mission work there, will, even 
from a financial standpoint, be as produc- 
tive aS in the Northwest, or as it was a 
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few years ago in the Western part of onr 
Province, In this district, many new 
fields have been organized, and during 
last year six new churches were buiilt,. 
If we as a Church are faithful and dili-. 
gent now in sowing the seed, we will, in 
New Ontario, reap in the years that are fo 
come a rich and abundant harvest, 


THE LUMBERMEN. 


There is another field of operation in 
connection with our Home Mission work. 


We have, all through Northern Ontario 
and Quebec, extensive lumbering opera- 
tions, 


Last year there were about twenty 
seven thousand men employed in that work. 

These men have been to a certain extent 
neglected in the past. Our Church is just 
beginning to awake to the importance of 
caring for them. They are away from 
home, They are subjected to influences 
that are not helpful morally. There is a 
freedom from restraint. There is the ab- 
sence of the refining influence of women, 
All these things tell against these .men, 
who are physically strong, and who as a 
rule are generous and warm hearted, but 
who easily succumb to the lowering in- 
fiuences by which they are necessarily 
surrounded. 

Ralph Connor in his “Man from Glen- 
garry” has done for the lumberman what 
in his “Sky Pilot,” his “Black Rock” 
in his ‘Prospector.’ he has done for 
the miners of the West. He has given to 
us a glimpse of the life they are living, 
and he has presented a picture to us which 
must, aS we look upon it, awaken our con- 
sciences to a sense of our responsibility 
for these men, 

There are agencies at work at present to 
help them. Rev, Mr. Witzpatrick, one of 
our ministers, has become missionary at 
large to the lumbermen. He is devoting 
his time and energies to providing for 
them libraries and reading rooms, and to 
improving their material condition, 
forgetting their spiritual needs. 

As a Church, we are doing something to 
reach them, but more must yet be done, 
These men, if they are approached in the 
proper way, respond to the appeals that are 
made to them, and they appreciate the 
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fare through your sorrows, you would 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to tie 
RECORD the date and place of next mecting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as carly as possible. 


CALLS FROM 

St. Andrew’s Arnprior, to Mr. W. W. Peck, 
of Foxboro. 

St. Giles, Winnipeg, to Mr. 
lean of Oak Lake, Man. 

Blenheim Ont., to Mr. Neil Leckie.. 

Aylmer, to Mr. D. J. Craig. 


Ww. A. Mac- 


Bristol, Shawville, etc., Que., to Mr. A. 
Ormiston. 
Knox, Shelburne, Ont., to Mr. T. Me- 


Lachlan of Bolton. 
Harcourt, N.:B., to Mr. R. H. Stavert. 


River Hebert, N. S. to Mr. Gardner. In- 
duction 31 May. 
INDUCTIONS INTO 
Portage-la-Prairie, Man., 11 April, Mr. 


Thurlow Fraser. 


Brampton, Ont., April, Mr. James Little. 


Comber, Ont., 28 April, Mr. J. Fraser 
Smith. 

Sombra and Duthil, Ont., 2 May, Mr. 
Justice. 

Westminister Ch., Alameda Man. Mr. J). 
McK. Reed. 

Churchill, Ont. 18 Apr. Mr. L. McLean. 


Farnham Que., Mr. Boudreau. 

Grenfell, N.W.T., 9 May, Mr. W. P. Adam. 
Erskine Ch., Hamilton, 12 May, Mr. S. B. 
Russell. 

New Aberdeen, C. 
Layton. 
Black River, N.B....16 May, Mr. A. J. W. 
Myers. 

Red Bank, N. B., 
Mitchell. 

Riversdale, N. 8., May, Mr. McRae. 
Bathurst, N. B., 4 May, Mr. James Wheeler. 
Oxford, N. S., 30 May, Mr. A. V. Morash. 


Bis252 May einen: 


18 May, Mr. Geo. S§. 


Union Centre, N. 8., 23 May, Mr. D. J. 

Nicholson, 
RESIGNATIONS OF 

Pickering and Brougham, Ont., Mr. Geo. 
McGregor. 

Burn’s Ch. and Brooksdale, Ont., Mr. J. D. 
Ferguson. 

Port Dalhousie, Ont., Mr. W. N. Broken- 
shire. 


Loch Lomond, C. B., Mr. M. Macleod. 
Appin, Ont., Mr. Alex. Henderson. 

Dutton, Ont., Mr. Jas. Stevens. 
Penetanguishene, etc., Ont., Dr. Campbell. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 29 Aug. 
. Inverness, Orangedale, 16 May, 11 a.m. 


P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 1 Aug. 


. Pictou, Hopewell, 4 July, 2 p.m. 


Wallace, Wallace, 22 June. 
Truro. 

Halifax, St. Croix, 4 July. 

Lun and Yarmouth. 

St. John, St. John, 4 July, 10 a.m. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Jlontreal and Ottawa. 


- Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 

. Montreal, Knox, 27 June, 9.30. 
. Glengarry, 
- Ottawa, Otta. St. Paul’s, 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren. Smith’s Falls, 28 May, 2 p.m. 
. Brockville, 


Alexandria, 11 July, 10.30. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


-. Kingston, Belleville, 4 July, 11 a.m. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 18 July, 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 11 July, 10.30. 
. Barrie, Barrie, 26 Sept., 10.30. 


monthly, 2nd Tues. 


24. Algoma. 


. North Bay, South River, 11 July. 

- Owen Sound, O. Sd. 4 July, 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July 10 a.m. 
. Guelph, Guelph, 18 July, 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 


- Hamilton. 

. Paris, Paris, 11 July, 10.30. 

. London, London, 4 July. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 11 July, 10 a.m. 
. Stratford, Stratford, 27 June, 10 a.m. 
. Huron, Exeter, 5 Sept., 10.30. 

. Maitland, Belgrave, 16 May, 10 a.m. 
. Bruce, Walkerton, 4 July, 10 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 5 July. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Keewatin 1st week Sep. 
. Winnipeg, 
. Rock Lake Miami, 16 May. 

. Glenboro, Cypress River, 16 May. 

. Portage-la-Pa., Port.-la-P. 10 July 7 p.m. 
. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa. 

. Melita, Melita, July. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

. Qu’Appelle, Round Lake. 

. Prince Albert, Saskatoon, 5 Sept. 


Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alherta. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
b4. 
55. 
56. 


a 
ol. 


Calgary, Calgary, 25 Sept. 
Edmonton, Strathcona, 21 Sept. 
Red Deer, Olds, 19 Sep. 
Macleod. 

Kamloops. 

Kootenay, Greenwood. 
Westminister. 
Victoria, Comox, 13 Sept. 
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A GAME OF “GOOD POINTS.” “Ch, I’ve had a really pleasant day,’ 
5 > ; said the invalid. “I’ve just thought of 
Why, Margaret, how bright you are such a delightful way of amusing myself. 


looking te-day!” cried the neighbour who 
had just run in to cheer up the lonely in- 
valid. “You must have had a number of 
cailers this afternoon.” 

“NO: 1 hayen’t had any.” 

“J don’t see how you stand it, you poor 
dear, and you leok so happy; happier 
than I do, I know,” 


Vye been naming cover ail the good points 
in the characters of the people I know, 
and, really, I had no idea there were so 
many in each one. It took me ever So long 
to go over the people I know well, I shall 
look at those people quite differently now. 
My mind has been delightfully busy all 
day.”—The Christian Guardian, 
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“ALL SMILES AND SUNSHINE,” 


I was talking with a mother, one morn- 
ing last summer, when her baby girl 
awoke and came down the stairs, fretting 
as babies will when they first awake. 
The mother tcok the little one up in her 
arms and asked cheerily: “‘What are you 
going to be to-day darling?” Instantly 
the little face brightened and the baby 
‘lisped, “All smiles and sunshine, mamma.” 

Ah! wise little mother what a lesson 
you are teaching that precious one, and 
what a lesson for older people. If we 
would only learn to awake with the reso- 
lution that for just one day we would be 
all smiles and sunshine, how much bright- 
er this world would be, for it is only one 
day at a time, remember, and even if we 
failed at times, surely the days when the 
sun shines cheerfully for part of the time 
are better than those of continual gloom. 

People may laugh at the many sunshine 
songs introduced into our Sunday Schools, 
but we need to be constantly reminded 
that we were put into this world for the 
purpose of making it brighter and better, 
and our lives are failures in God’s sight 
if we go about with long faces and never 
a smile or cheery word for those whose 
lives touch ours. Then let us re- 
sclye each morning when we awake, that 
for the day we will try to be “all smiles’ 
and sunshine.’— Lulu Linton, in Chris- 
tian Standard. 
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fessor Morse, 
your experiment yonder in your rooms in 


HOW PROF. MORSE GOT LIGHT. 


The Rey. George Winifred Hervey re- 
lates that long ago, while pursuing in- 
vestigations in the Astor Library, New 
York, he used often to meet there Pro- 
fessor KF. B. Morse, the renowned inven- 
tor of the electric telegraph 

Once he asked him this question: 
when you were 


“Pro- 
making 


the university, did you ever come to a 
stand, not knowing what to do next?” 

“Oh, yes; more than once” 

“And at such times, what did you do 
next?” 

“I may answer you in confidence, Sir,” 
said the professor, “but it is a matter 
of which the public knows. nothing. 
Whenever I could not see my way clearly, 
I prayed for more light.” 

“And the light generally came?’ 
9«VYes, And I may tell you that when 
flattering honours came to me from Amer- 


fica and Europe on account of the inven- 


tion which bears my name. [ never felt 


that I deserved them. 


lar utterances have done, 


I had made a valu- 
able application of electricity, not because 
I was superior to other men, but solely 
because God, who meant it for mankind, 
must reveal it to some one, and was pleased 
to reveal it to me.” 

This utterance by a distinguished man 
of Science reminds us again, as many simi- 
not only that 
true greatness has no vanity, but that 
superior minds, as a whole, reverently ac- 
knowledged thel Supreme. They whoa 
climb ‘highest see farthest, and the light 
which comes from above shines the long- 
est way.—Ll xchange. 


STRIKER STOWH’S WAY. 


For years Striker Stowe, a tall, power- 
ful Scotchman, had held the position as 
“poss striker” at the steel works. Nearly 
all of the ‘men in his department were 
hard drinkers, and he was no exception to 


the rule. 


But one day it was announced among 


the workmen that he had become religious, 


and sure enough, when pressed to take a 
drink, he said: 


“T shall drink nae mair, lads. A’ drunk- 


and an na inherit the Kingdom o’ God.” 


The knowing ones smiled and said: 

“Wait a bit. Wait until hot weather— 
until July. When he gets as dry as a 
gravel-pit he will give in. He can’t help 
yy Rae 


But right through the hottest months he 
toiled, the sweat pouring off in streams; 
yet he seemed never to be tempted to 
drink. 


Finally, as I was taking the men’s 
time, one evening, I stopped and spoke te 
him. 
considerable liquor. Don’t you miss it?” 

“Yes,” said he, emphatically. 

“How do you manage to keep away froma 
sh ode 


“Weel, just this way. Its noo ten 
o’clock, is’t no?” 

“Ves.” 

“Weel, to-day is the twentieth o’ the 


month. Frae seven till eight I asked that 
the Lord would help me. He did so, an’ 
I pit down a dot on the calendar, rieht 
near the twenty. 

“Frae eight till nine he kept me, and I 
pit doun anither dot. Frae nine till ten 
he’s kep’ me, an’ noo I gie him the glory 
as I put doun the third dot. 

“Just as I mark these I pray, ‘Oh, Lord, 
help me—help me to fecht it off for 
anither hour.’ ” 

‘How long shall you keep this up?’ 1 
inquired. 

“A? my life,’? was the earnest reply. “It 
keeps me sae ful o’ peace an’ happiness 
that I wadna gie it up for anything, lt 
is just as if he took me by the han’ an 
said, ‘Wark awa,’ Striker Stowe, I’m wi’ 
ye. Dinna be fearfu’ Tak care o’ yer 
reg’lar wark, an’ I’ll see to the de’ll, aw 
the thirst, an’ they shall na trouble ye.’ ”’— 
H. H. Pearson, in The Contributor. 


Priestleys Panneaa 
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The Fashionable Dress Goods 


For The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winters extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical 


“Stowe,” said I, “you used to take 
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Have a heart that never hardens, and a 
temper that never tires, and a touch that 
mever hurts.—Dickens. 


God holds us responsible for our nature 
plus our nurture, for ourselves plus our 
possibilities.—M. D. Babcock. 


It is to the stoop of the soul that sin 
comes. Let it be upright, keep fast by 
its integrity, and there is never danger, 
never harm.—J. F. W. Ware. 


It is with the years as with the dead: 
we seldom know their value while they 
are with us. How precious they are first 
ae clear when they are irrecoverably 
ost. 


We are persuaded that there is no book 
by the perusal of which the mind is so 
strengthened and so much enlarged as it 
atid the perusal of the Bible—Dr. Mel- 
ville. 


There are great problems ahead of us 
as a nation, but the really greatest pro- 
blem is the problem of making better men 
and better women of all of us.—President 
Roosevelt. 


Said a man who was a great thinker: 
“The book to read is not the one which 
thinks for you, but the one which makes 
you think. No book in the world equals 
the Bible for that.’ 


“Thank God for the hard things of life— 
not because they are hard, but because 
they are a part of that wisely-arranged 
succession of contacts which we call disci- 
pline, and whose result is the right mold- 
ing of character.” 


What! Rest, ease here? In the min- 
istry or in Christian work! There is no 
rest here. Now is the time for battle, for 
work. Heaven will be our rest, Now is 
the time for study, prudent, arduous, un- 
flinching effort—D. L. Moody. 


The Government of India has lately 
decided to add one company of native 
Christians to each of the twelve Madras 
‘regiments. This is a new departure, and 
a recognition of the numerical import- 
ance of Christians in the Empire. 


The tests of life are to make, not break 
us. Trouble may demolish a man’s busi- 
ness, but builds wp his character. The 
things we attempt may not be accomplish- 
ed. but we may be more accomplished. 
Character is the prize of life—Malibie D. 
Babcock. 


time later he said: 


ahh wake oe 
{ Ce 


The things that count we must get for 
ourselves. A boy’s father can leave him > 


perhaps, a million dollars; but he cannot 
leave him a penny’s worth of courage, OF 


does not win them himself, they never 


will be his at all. 


To be a Christian is not merely to save 
one’s own soul, but to discharge one’s 
duty to the world; it is te be part of an 
organism with which 
wwhich we triumph; it is to be an adherent 
of a great cause, and to prove loyal to a 
divine leader.—James Stalker, D. D. 


industry, or nobility of soul. If the boy 4 


we suffer and with 


“That boy will succeed,” said a teacher A 


recently, speaking of a new scholar whose 
place just then was the foot of the class. 
‘Ho has not 


on till he conquers.” 
graceful, but staying power 
speed in the end every time. 


outweighs 


Like flakes of snow that fall 
ceived, unimportant events of life suc- 
ceed one another. 
together, so are our habits formed. No 
single flake that is added to the pile pro- 
duces a sensible change; no single ac- 


tion creates, however it may exhibit, 2 


man’s character.—Jeremy Taylor. 


A skeptical man once decided to read J 


in the Bible one hour every day. After 
some time, he said to his wife: “Tf this 
book is right, we are. 
‘wife, if this book 
is right, we are lost.” A few evenings 
Jater he said: 


may be saved.’ And they were. 


A man may think he is doing God’s work 


when he is not even doing God’s will. 


And amanmay be doing God’s work and 


God’s will quiteas much by hewing stones | 
or Sweeping streets as by preaching orpray- , 


ing. So tne question means just this: 
Are we working out our common evyery- 


day life on the great lines of God’s will? — 


Henry Drummond. 


Walk quietly through life. If you cam- 3 
yourself — 
do not do | 
things. But you can. Distill in your life 3 
gracious dew of peace which ] 
soil: 
and your } 
deeds. Do not permit any part of your ] 
hin- a 
into the lives around 4 


not do things without making 


a nuisance to other people, 


the gentle, 
will bind together 
your thoughts, your 


into a fruitful 

words, 
life to fly off, a choking. annoying, 
dering dust-cloud, 
you—Amos R. Wells. 


y 


a greyhound mind, to leap. 
ahead; but he has a bulldog will, to hold ¥¥ 
The greyhound is ¥ a 


unper- — 


As the snow gathers 


wrong.” Some g 


“Tf this book is right. we 4 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 
1, It is the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
2. It is well equipped in every department. 


3, It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
girls and young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


REV. Dr. ARMSTRONG, President. 
MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 


Let us do our duty in our shop or our 
kitchen, the market, the Street, the office, 
the school, the home, just as faithfully as 
if we steod in the front rank of some 
great battle, and we knew that victory 


for mankind depended on our _ bravery, 
strength and skill. When we do that, the 
humblest of us will be serving in that 


great army which achieves the welfare of 
the world.—Theodore Parker. 


ELLIOTT 
TORONTO, ONT, 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 


SUMMER SESSION for teachers and others dur- 
ing July and August. All of our graduates get 
positions. Circulars free. Enter any time. 


W.d. GLLIOTT, Principal. 
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@ McSHANE’S BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md., U_8. As } 


Whatever it be that keeps the finer 
faculties of the mind awake, wonder alive, 
and the interest above mere eating and 
drinking, money-making and money-Say- 
ing; whatever it be that gives gladness or 
sorrow or hope—this, be it violin, pencil, 
pen, or, highest of all, love, is simply a 
divine gift of holy influence for the salva- 
tion of that being to whom it comes, for 
the lifting of him out of the mire and up 
on the rock.—George Roe. 


Sree 


~ St. Margareijs College, Toronto 


.A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
t of Toronto. Only-teachers ofthe highest aca- 


emic and professional standing are employed. f 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elecution. and Da. 

sstic Science. - MRS, DICKaGh Heat ee 
GEORGE DICKSON, Agee D 

Late Principal Upper Canada College Toronto 
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St. Andrew’ $ olleae ; Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL . ae 
and Day School for Boys. i 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern 1n equip- 
ment and construction, ‘Twenty-four acres of playfield, — 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors, Nine mastersin — 
addition to the Principal) live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Unlversities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumn Term commences, Sept. 12, 1905, 
Write for information, etc., to ee 
REV, D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A. 
Principal. . 


“The difference between true penitence ~ 
and regret lies mainly in the fact that 
while penitence deals with causes, regret — 
cares only for results. 4 
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WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
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2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
sRULES AND FORMS” New Edition © 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75ctg. 


The wealth of a man consists in the 
number of things he loves and_ blesses, 
and in the number of things he is loved 
and blessed by.—Carlyle. Si 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
SOME LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. 
The Opening Night. 


Kingston, 7 June, 1905. 


DEAR RECORD:— 


In carrying to our many thousands of 
readers some of the sayings and doings of 
the Assembly, you and I have not merely 
the handicap of a belated start, but are com- 
pelled to see others finish the race before 
we can begin it. The Daily Press will teil 
to-night’s proceedings all over the Church 
tomorrow, and so with each succeeding 
day to the end. The Weeklies will follow 
a few days later with their version; while 
not until our July issue, can we tell even 
of Kingston’s cordial welcome, so one is at 
a loss what to say about the Assembly 
and how to say it. 

There can be no mistake, however, in 
repeating that “beautiful for situation” is 
this good old limestone city, sloping gent- 
ly to the shore where Lake Ontario nar- 
rows to the majestic St. Lawrence stud- 
ded with its “thousand island’ gems; 
that here the spell of adventure and ro- 
mance still lingers, that we can sit under 
the ancient elm with Tonti and Lasalle, 
and talk of the unknown lands and peo- 
ples to West, of the far off and peaceful 
Illinois or of the nearer and deadly Iro- 
quois; that here too cone can join Brock and 
his brave band on the market square; oron 
the once almost impregnable but now for- 
saken citadel, survey the far extended 
scene of mountain, lake and river and give 
thanks for the very loneliness and desola- 
tion, the crumbling walls and towers, that 
tell the reign of peace. 

But even here the bugle call, the daily 
drill in the barracks’ square of Old Fort 
Frontenac, the training squads of cavalry, 
and the military school, are all reminders 
that war drums and war dreams still 
throb and threaten and that yet farther 
future is 

“«____/The. Parliament, of- Man, 
The Federation of the World.” 


On 
Kingston’s goodly slope is Queen’s Univer: 


one of the goodliest sections of 
sity with its wide extended grounds, and 
its group of massive grey stone buildings, 
chaste and beautiful, fit home for massive 
thought. In one of these, Grant Memorial 
Hall, erected by students and graduates in 
memory of the late Principal, the Assem- 
bly met this evening, the first time in its 
history outside a church. 

Few things in life are more pleasurable 
than the fellowship of minds that are kin- 
dred in the pursuit and spread of truth 
and right. Such is the ideal of the minis- 
try, and hence the pleasure of the meet- 
ings of an Assembly time, with the added 


joy of reunion, as fellow students and 
fellow workers, long parted and widely 
separated, meet again day after day and 


give and receive 
of another year. 

But there is always a minor note in the 
music, the absence of faces and voices 
that for so many years took prominent 
part in the Supreme Court of our Church, 
and that will be seen and heard in it no 
more 

This time there was also the much re- 
gretted absence, through illness, of Dr. 
Warden, who both by his official position, 
his knowledge of the work and his wis- 
dom in counsel, has always done so much 
to make the meetings of Assembly a suc- 
cess. A telegram of sympathy was sent 
with the earnest hope and prayer for 
speedy restoration to health. 

A large audience of commissioners and 
citizens has just listened to the opening 
sermon by the retiring Moderator, Dr. 
Milligan, on ‘‘The Wternal and Destiny- 
Determining Word’ from Hebrews, IV: 12. 
“The Word of God is quick (living) and 
powerful and sharper than any two edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

The discourse is already in print for dis- 
tribution to-morrow, but a sentence or two 


stimulus for the duties 
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will help sermon-tasters to judge of its 
wholesome and stimulating flavor:— 

“The Word, quick to discern’ the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, demands 
a righteousness greater than that of the 
scribes and pharisees.”’ 

“Whatever else may wither as the green 
herb, the living Word endureth forever.” 

“This perpetually operative Word is 
bound to win the day. To be against it, is 
to fight against God, and to meet only 
shame and defeat. To be with it, is to 
attain to victory and honor.” 

“Christ must reign. Life and not death 
is to be the issue of things, for the Word 
of God is perpetually existent and opera- 
tive. And He who speaks and it is done 
is not to finish His work with a death’s 
head on the apex of things, but with a 
throne, and on it the Prince of Life.’ 

And now comes the choosing of a Mode- 
rator. Rey. Dr. Armstrong of Ottawa is 
nominated, elected, thanks the Assembly, 
and outlines the work before it. 


Second Day. 
: Kingston, Thursday, 8 June. 
DEAR RECORD:— 

It must have been a morning such as 
this was, when Israel’s Shepherd Psal- 
mist sang of “clear shining after rain.” 
Well washed by yesterday’s all-day pour, 
the grass and trees are fresh and beauti- 
ful, while air so clean and sweet makes 
living a delight. Perhaps this quality of 
environment has had its part in making 
so good and pleasant this first business 
day, the College Day, of the Assembly. 


The forenoon, after the hour’s devotion 
which always begins the first day, was 
taken up with applications from minis- 
ters of other churches, fifteen in all, to 
be received into our Church, and with 
applications from students, thirteen of 
them, for some adjustment of their course 
to special needs. After hearing papers in 
the different cases, the applications of 
both ministers and students were referred 
to special committees, appointed for the 
purpose, for full examination and report. 

The afternoon session has been from 
start to finish a college one, “the best 
ever.” Chairmen of College Boards, prin- 
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cipals and professors have had the right 
of way and ‘have used it well. They have 
not looked every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others, 
and with a generous eye. Moving and 
seconding each others reports, commend- 
ing each others colleges to the sympathy 
and support of the Church, they have im- 
pressed the fact that the education of the 
ministry is an all important work of the 
Church, lying at the foundation of her 
progress, that this educational work is one 
work, that the interest of each college is 
the interest of all, that if one member of 
the college family suffer all the members 
suffer with it; and they have impressed 
the further fact, which is sometimes 
questioned, that the family is not too 
large, that each member of it, owing to 
its situation or its type of life, has its part, 
special and necessary, in the great work of 
our Church for Canada and for the world. 


Another point that was emphasized and 
that also marked the high tone of the 
discussion, was the emphasis laid upon the 
Spiritual side of Theological Education, 
and its essential difference in aim from 
that of the University. 


Halifax, our oldest, our Mother College, 
over four score years young, had a most 
successful year, had thirty-one students, 
graduated eleven, rejoices that her esteem- 
ed Principal remains with her, notwith- 
standing tempting offers from Knox and 
elsewhere, feels that the good people of 
the Maritime Provinces should shew their 
appreciation of this seli-sacrifice on their 
behalf by copying it in very small mea- 
sure and providing the amount additional 
that is so much needed for the effective 
working of the Institution. 


Montreal had to tell of the death of 
Prof. Campbell, of Prof. Ross called to 
London, of the city pastors and others 
ably supplementing the staff, of ten gra- 
duating for the ministry, of the nomina- 
tion of Rey. E. A. MacKenzie to the chair 
of . Practical “Theology, “of Dr] Reo: 
Davidson as lecturer on O. T. Exegesis and 
Literature, and of arrangements as last 
year with pastors and others to assist in 
the work of the coming Session. 

Queen’s reported thirty-three in 
regular course in Theology, 


the 
nine gradu- 
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ates, and the appointment of Prof. Mac- 
naughton to the chair of Church History. 


Knox came mourning and yet hopeful, 
for while she had to report the lamented 
death of her venerable Principal, Dr. 
Caven, she told also of the nomination of 
’ Dr. McLaren to the vacant Headship and 
of two new men to her staff, Dr. Kil- 
patrick of Manitoba College to the chair 
of Systematic Theology, and Dr. He A.A. 
Kennedy of Callander, Scotland, to that of 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
while fifty-four students, sixteen of them 
graduating, was her record for the term. 

Following the Star of Empire, Manitoba, 
our youngest, came last, bright with hope 
and big with promise as she faces West, 
taking gracefully but regretfully the loss 
of Prof. Kilpatrick, and nominating Rev: 
E. Guthrie Perry, Ph. D., to her chair of 
O. T. Literature. 

All the nominations of the various 
colleges were approved by the Assembly, 
and an afternoon of high thought and 
sustained interest came to an end. This 
letter’ is already long, so I will reserve 
the evening with its great Home Mission 
outlook for another. 


; Kingston, Thursday evening. 
DEAR RECORD:— 


The problem in the transmission of 
electrical energy is the prevention of 
waste. There is sufficient power in the 


multitudinous waterfails, and in the tidal 
changes of creek and shore to propei the 
world’s railway trains, drill her mines, 
drive her factories and all else that re- 
quires driving, if only it could be trans- 
mitted without loss. 

This natural law holds in the Spiritual 
world. To-night’s meeting is an inspira- 
tion. If the whole church were here, or if 
those present could go at this momenet to 
their pulpits, there would be a new depar- 
ture in our Home Mission work. But, 
by the time they get there, much of the 
inspiration will be left behind, and, while 
cold type can give facts, it is a poor con- 
ductor of spiritual or emotional force. 
The best, the only course, for ministers 
and people, is to get all the knowledge 
we can about Home Missions and then 
“attend thereunto with diligence, pre- 
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and love, lay it up in our hearts and 
practise it in our lives.” 

The more than five thousand miles over 
which our Home Mission work extends, 
from Gabarus to Gold Run, is the most 
extensive Home Mission Field in the 
world. The vastness of the work would 
appal, were it notfor the greatness of work 
done and doing. 

One almost startling fact is the rate at 
Which the Hast is contributing to the 
population of the West, a thousand fami- 
lies being booked this year by C.P.R. from 
the Maritime Provinces to Western Can- 
ada, and a good proportion of them from! 
districts that are largely Presbyterian. 
The Martime congregations have to meet 
this drain by larger giving from those left 
behind. 

But the fact of so many going shews the 
importance of maintaining the congrega- 
tions and mission stations of the East, so 
that the emigration may be a saving in- 
fluence in the new life of the West. 

Besides the East and the Far West, to 
which we have been used, is the “Far 
North,” with its growing needs. There 
are some forty thousand men in the lum- 
ber camps of Northern Ontario, besides 
the many who are mining, building rail- 
roads or clearing farms. To reach and 
help these multitudes of the young and 
the strong, exposed to temptations in- 
humerable, is in itself a task of no small 
magnitude. 

In all the Western Section there are 
503 mission fields, containing 4385 church 
buildings and 1,332 preaching stations, 
These, with the 202 preaching stations in 
the East, a total of 1,534 preaching centres 
or stations, make up our Home Mission 
work. 

When it is remembered that these sta- 
tions are mostly in the newer, formative 
parts of our country, and are thus factors 
in helping to shape it aright as it grows, 
and further, that from these frontier dis- 
tricts, disciplined by the hard conditions 
of their early life, come many of the 
strong men in Church and State;—the 
importance of Home Missions may be in 
some measure realized. 

The work has been set forth this even- 
ing by Revs. J. S. Sutherland, E. A. Mc- 
Curdy, and J. G. McCaskill for the Hast, and 


paration and prayer, receive it with faithby Drs. E. D. McLaren, and Carmichael 
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and Revs. W. G. Fortune and §. Childer- 
hose for the West and North. The atten- 
dance of the public and of the members vf 
Assembly has been large, and it has been 
one of the best Home Mission evenings in 
the history of the Assembly. 

But thisis the second letteron the work 
of to-day. It is after ten, so Til ring off and 


go to rest. 


Third Day. 
Kingston, Friday, 


DEAR RECORD:— 

Yesterday was College Day with a Home 
Mission evening. This has been a Variety 
Day, to be followed by a Foreign Mission 
evening. Of the day, a few words now; of 
the evening, later. 

First in the morning was the Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Funds, West, 
by Hamilton Cassells, K.C. This is a 
Board of seven,—see list of Standing Com- 
mittees on another page,—who have a 
general oversight over all the Funds of the 
Western Section, three of them, Lieut.- 
Gov. Clarke, Robert Kilgour and Dr. Wat- 
den, being a sub-committee having charge 
of all investments. 

In adopting the Report, the Assembly 
expressed sincere sympathy with the 
Agent, Dr. Warden, in his long illness; re- 
lieved him of all duty for not less than six 
months and appointed Mr. Alexander 
Warden, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the work, to take charge of it during his 
father’s absence, assisted by Lieut.-Gov. 
Clarke and Messrs. Robert Kilgour and 
Hamilton Cassells, as an Advisory Board. 


Next came a social interlude when the 
city Council of Kingston was received on 
the platform by a standing Assembly. The 
Mayor, resplendent in the golden collar 
and chain of office, gave the city’s cordial 
welcome, and an invitation to a sail to- 
morrow afternoon among the “Thousand 
Islands.”’ 

Fitting reply was made, which of course 
-jincluded thankful acceptance of the 
proffered treat, the State retired, and the 
Church resumed its work. 

From pleasant to pathetic was the next 
change, for there is always an element of 
sadness in the Report of the Aged and In- 
firm Ministers’ Committee. It means that 
for some more of our men life’s work-day* 


9 June. 
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is ended, and there is sometimes the add- 
ed pathos of an evening shadowed by 
other than plenty. In the last half-yearly 
payment, a cut of ten per cent. had to be 
made in the small annuities, because there 
were not funds on hand to pay them in 
full. Every congregation, if it knew all 
the facts, would do something for this 
Fund, and a very little more from each 
would suffice. Strathcona has already 
given largely and promises five thousand 
more for the Endowment, so soon as the 
Church reaches a certain figure. Mr. J. 
K. Macdonala, the Convener, is earnesily 
seeking to attain this end. 

This is the first year in which the Re- 
port comes as one, for at last Assembly 
Hast and West united; though the union 
of the Funds had to await an Act of Par- 
liament only recently secured. 

The number receiving aid last year was 
ninety-one West, and twenty-two, Haast: 
Of the former, eight died during the year, 
and one of the latter; while applications 
have been received during the year from 
fourteen aged ministers in the West and 
one in the Hast to retire and be placed on 
the Fund. 


Next came a kindred subject, where not 
age but death claims the worker, and 
widow or orphan, or both, are left. . There 
are three Funds in this connection. They 
were never united. There are the two 
Funds, West, viz., Old Kirk and Presbyte- 
rian, and the Fund of the Maritime Synod. 
All three, most worthy, are in good con- 
dition, and report a successful year. 


This afternoon was largely occupied with 
the Queen’s Endowment Scheme. A _ full 
statement of the recent history of the 
University was presented by Principal 
Gordon. Over one fourth of the amount 
aimed at has been already secured, and 
Rev. Robert Laird of Vancouver, has been 
appointed as special agent to continue tha 
effort. The hearty commendation of tne 
Assembly was given to the movement, and 
best wishes for its success. 

But six o’clock has come, 
particulars of all these matters 
make future copy. 


and fuller 
must 


Kingston, Friday evening. 
DEAR RECORD: — 
Last night’s survey, from Labrador to 
Yukon, was a wide one, and the work of 


4 


; 


. 


the Moderator, 
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its fifteen| hundred and thirty-four Home 
Mission Stations a great work.. To-night’s 
stations are fewer and the work as yet is 
less, but the multitudes to be reached are 
greater far and the field is the world, <or 
this is Foreign Mission night, and on our 
F. M. Work “the sun never sets.” In the 
New Hebrides and Trinidad and Guiana 
and Korea; in India and China and 
Japan, and among the Indians of our own 
land, our missionaries are labouring, and 
our work is carried on. 


One feature, which, when it can be ob- 
tained, always gives variety and interest 
to Foreign Mission Night is the presence 
of labourers from the foreign field, men and 
women who have seen the sin and sorrow 
and are giving their lives to lessen it. 
The work behind the speaker speaks. To- 
night after a most excellent presentation 
of the Report by Revs. Dr. Falconer and 
Martin;—there were addresses, vivid and 
impressive, on Trinidad by Rev. W. igs 
Macrae, on Honan by Rev. D. MacGilli- 
vray, on India by Dr. Margaret O’Hara, 


and on our Indian work in the Northwest 


by Hugh McKay of Round Lake. Now with 
wide and comprehensive survey, now with 


thrilling incident the great work was pass- 


ed in review and when the end came the 
chief end of man seemed to be to go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel io 
every creature. ; 

But the work is too great to condense in- 
to a letter, so I will merely mention that 
in each Recorp for the year it is found, 
line upon line, here a little, there a little, 


to be studied in sections as it comes. 
Meantime good night. 
Fourth Day. 
Kingston, Saturday, 10 June. 


DEAR RECORD:— 


The “fare on the Assembly table this 


forenoon was, with one exception, bits lett. 
over, Or, 


in Assembly phrase, unfinished 


business. : 

The exception was, Ottawa Ladies Col- 
lege, the property of the Church, of which 
Rev. Dr. Armstrong is 


president. Rev. J. W. Milne presented the 
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Report. The year has been a successful 
one. The aim of the college is to “send 


out young women fully equipped for ser- 
vice in the Church and in the home.” 

Two points emphasized in the discussion 
were, first, that this is woman’s age, that 
her influence is telling with ever growing 
power along all lines of life, especially in 
the work of the Church, that it is of the 
utmost importance that, so far as possible, 
She be trained for her work; and, second, 
that in the effort to provide this training, 
Presbyterians should support their own 
institutions rather than others that are not 
their own. 


One of the items of unfinished business 
was the Aged and Infirm Minister’s Fund, 
and the Union of the Funds, East and 
West. The amount of the endowment in 
the East is about one-fifth of that in the 
West, and thedemand upon the Fund isin 
about the same proportion, so that the plac- 
ing of the two Funds together will be fair 
and just to both sections of the Church. 


The matter of the N. W. Indian schools, 
a “left over’ of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee caused considerable discussion. The 
I’ M. Committee has for long considered 
the situation, and in common with other 
churches, and the Dominion Government, 
thinks there should be a change in the 
methods employed; that with the decreas- 
ing Indian population, the best results for 
the expenditure are not attained, and ask- 
ed power, if they should deem it best, to 
close the Industrial-School at Regina and 
aim at educating the young Indians on 
their own reserves. This was opposed by 
some and in the meantime deferred. 


This afternoon was a Saturday half 
holiday, and was welcomed with the eager- 
ness of school-boy days, more especially 
in prospect of the sail. At two o’clock, the 
steamer, laden deep with. Presbyterianism, 
ministers and elders, wives and daughters, 
left the wharf for five hours peaceful, 
restful delight, as through the “Thousand 
Islands” she glided, amid scenes, constant- 
ly changing, but ever beautiful, such as 
few rivers can shew. 


Seven o’clock brought back a happy com- 
pany, grateful to the city of Kingston for 
the treat, and to a kind Providence for a 
safe return. 
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Assembly Sabbath. 


Kingston, Monday Morning. 
DEAB RECORD:— 


A few words about yesterday before the 
work of to-day begins. Assembly Sabbath 
is always a treat. Many of the members 
seldom hear a sermon, except their own-- 
and prize the opportunity. It is for most 
of them helpful and instructive. If they 
hear a good sermon it is a stimulus to “go 
and do likewise,’ or try to; if poor it is a 
caution to do differently, as they realize the 
infliction. In either case it should be 
beneficial to them and to their congrega- 
tions. 

Yesterday there were no “Assembly 
sermons.” To have had a special service 
in the Hall would have drawn from the 
churches, so that the members pastured 
at will. The usual afternoon Assembdly 
Communion service was held in the Hall, 
and was very solemn and impressive. 

All the churches of the city, except the 
Anglican and Romanist were supplied by 
members of Assembly, and they would 
doubtless have been pleased to supply 
these if asked. 


Sixth Day. 


Kingston, Monday, 
DEAR RECORD:— 


This has been a full 
-dealing with:—Finances 
School Publications, 
new Presbyteries,—Sabbath Observance,-— 
Statistics,—Augmentation,—etc., ete. 

First this morning came the Report of 
the Finance Committee, Hastern Section, 
presented by Mr. J. C. Mackintosh, shew- 
ing total receipts for the missionary and 
benevolent work of the Church to be $95,- 
528, a most excellent shewing when we 
consider the crop failure in the East. 
Few in the West can _ realize what the 
East suffered in this way last year. From 
one comparatively small, hilly county 
went out last winter, for hay alone, some 
sixty thousand dollars, and this fairly re- 
presents the condition of a considerable 
part of the Maritime Provinces. Tha 
East has done nobly in view of the trail 
through which it has passed, during the 
year. 


12 June. 


and busy day; 
Hast, Sabbath 
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Next came the Report on Sabbath School 
Publications and Lesson Helps. These 
are self-supporting and are gradually win- 
ning their way throughout the Church, 
taking the place of the varied and some- 
times not too healthy supplies formerly 
received from other sources and countries. 


The rapid growth of our Church was seen 
in the next business, which was the for- 
mation of three new presbyteries in diffe- 
rent parts of the Northwest, the Presbyte- 
ries of Prince Albert, Minnedosa and 
Melita being divided, one in each case re- 
taining the old name, while the thres 
new ones will be known respectively as 
Battleford, Yorkton and Arcola. But two 
or three years ago the Presbyteries wers3 
less than fifty, now there are sixty. It is 
but a few years since there was only one 
presbytery west of the Lakes, now there 
are twenty-four. 


Rev. J. R. Macbeth presented the Report 
on Sabbath Observance, and made touch- 
ing reference to the loss sustained in the 
death of the late Principal Caven, who was 


ever its powerful advocate. Unceasing 
vigilance is the price of success in this as 
in every other good cause. Encroach- 


ments upon it are like the pressure of the 
atmosphere, insistent always, requiring 
constant resistance. 


Next came one of the “largest,” “the 
largest” matter before the Assembly, for 
it includes practically all else, viz.—The 
Report on Statistics. It includes about 
everything that can be put into figures. 
Every mission station and congregation in 
the Church, the families and the member- 
Ship in these stations and congregations, 
the givings of each one of them for every 
purpose and for all purposes and many 
other things come within the scope of this 
Report which the venerable Dr. Torrance, 
bearing so lightly his more than four score 
years, submits to each Assembly. With its 
mass of figures it is worthy of careful 
study, and any who are interested and can 
afford the fifty cents would do well to 
send to the Church offices, Toronto, for a 
copy of the Assembly minutes including 
all the Reports, this one included. It tells 
many interesting things;—that there arein 
the Church 1,024 pastoral charges, (not in- 
cluding mission fields) many of them hay- 
ing several stations; that of these, 193 are 
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in the Maritime Synod, and that the other 
five Synods in order going westward, hav2 
158, 259, 224, 127, and 63 pastoral charges, 
the last two including all west of the 
Lakes. It tells that there are in the 
Church 125,790 families, and 232,734 com- 
municants, and, to use the words of the old- 
time auction advertisements “many other 
things too numerous to mention.” 


“When shall we three meet again,” is 
never a question in the Assembly, for the 
time is fixed, the evening of the first 
Wednesday in June. The Annual question 
is “where?” In 1903 and 1904 is was in 
Vancouver and St. John, with 3,400 miles 
between, this year at Kingston, and next? 
There were invitations from London and 
Montreal. It was decided to go to London 
next year, with Montreal to come later. 


Augmentation, which came next, is one of 
the nursing Funds of our Church, Home 
Missions is the nurse of infancy and child- 
hood; Augmentation, of youth. The Home 
Mission places a man in a new field, and 
supports him in part until the field is suffi- 
ciently advanced in self-support to be 
organized into a congregation, to call a 
minister of its own and pay .a certain 
proportion of his salary. The Home 
Mission Committee then passes it along. 
The Augmentation Committee comes to 
its help, and aids the people in supporting 
their pastor until they are able to do it 
themselves. They must pay a certain 
amount per family or per member before 
they can receive aid. 

A large proportion of the self-supporting 
congregations of our Church have been 
assisted to their present position. by this 
Fund, which is thus an essential to its 
life and growth. Moreover, it is not 4&4 
large Fund. It makes no great demand 
uvon the resources of the Church, but is 
one of the most important factors in her 
prosperity. 

The reports as given to-day shewed 
that owing to the crop failure in the Hast 
last summer, the Fund, which began the 
year with a balance on hand, closed with 
a debit balance of $625. It is hoped that 
with a prosperous year the balance will 
this year turn and soon be on the right 
side again. 

The Report, West, tells that 170 congre- 
gations received aid during the year, that 
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nineteen became _ self-sustaining, while 
twenty more were taken on from the Home 
Mission Fund; that an earnest effort must 
be made to add the proposed fifty dollars 
to the minimum salary, making it $800 
and a manse instead of $750. 

A pleasant interlude this afternoon, 
among the graver work of the day, was 
the reception of fraternal greetings from 
delegates of the Church of Scotland, and 
from the Montreal Conference of the 
Methodist Church, and by letter from tha 
Reformed Presbyterian Church: AU, ccs 
The delegates gave brief and cordial greets 
ing, those from Scotland reserving a long- 
er message for a later session, but six 
o’clock has come, so I must close. 


Kingston, Monday evening. 
DEAR RECORD:— 


A most important subject, long under- 
astimated, now receiving more attention, 
but not yet come to its own, is the work 
among the young, in Sabbath Schools and 
Y. P. Societies, the subjects of the two 
Reports presented at the popular meet- 
ing this evening. 

The S. S. Report; presented by Dr. Neil, 
tells of 2,873 Sabbath Schools, with 22,- 
450 teachers and officers, and an enrol- 
ment of 183,684 with an average attend- 
ance of 127,142. In the schools: are 23,- 
627 communicants, or about one in five. 
The amount contributed by the schools 
during the year for self-support, for 
Schemes of the Church, and for other pur- 
poses was $132,086 of which nearly one- 
fourth was for the Schemes. 

That the education of the young lies at 
the foundation of all religious work, that 
much remains to be done in this direc- 
tion, that the training of the teacher has 
been neglected, and that in the new move- 
ment of teacher training the minister 
must be the leader, was emphasized by 
Principal Falconer, while Dr. Carmichael 
told of 8.S. work in the West, of the inabi- 
lity of the missionary to be present at the 
School, with his long drives and many ap- 
pointments, but thatin spite of the difficul- 
ties more had been done the past year, in 
Sabbath School Work, than ever before. 
The Home Department is being introduced 
where possible. 


A fitting sequel or accompaniment to 
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S. S.. Work is. that of Y. P. Societies, 
which was introduced by Dr. W. S. Mc- 
Tavish, Convener, in presenting a Report 
which speaks of the last year as in some 
respects the best in the history of the 
Young Peoples’ movement. 

Rev. H. Matheson spoke of the litera- 
ture of the movement, and Rev. R. G: 
Macbeth emphasized the need of develop- 
ing in the boys of the Church the ideal of 
Christian manhood. 

Right adjustment of each part to the 
whole is an essential to success in any 
line of life, and the greatest successes of 
~the Church of thefuture must bealong the 
line of work among the young. 


Seventh Day. 


Kingston, Tuesday, 13 June. 
DEAR RECORD:— 


The Atlantic Diary of an “Innocent 
Abroad” began full but collapsed to ‘Got 
up, washed, went to bed.” A _ celebrated 
preacher has said that “courses” of ser- 
mons are often like certain creeping 
things, with an active head and a long 
lifeless tail. The microbe of monotonous 
repetition represents the ill in both cases. 

Letters from Assembly, unless they are 
chronicles of names and figures, or verba- 
tim reports of speeches, have to contend 
with the same ill in greater measure than 
diary or sermon, for there is not only a 
sameness in the daily routine, but the 
facts and doings are already familiar 
through the Press. But the end is in 
sight; the Assembly is on the Home 
stretch, and there will soon be the variety 
of ending. 

Some of to-days items were:—the ap- 
pointment of the Standing Committees, 
the establishment of a Church office in 
Winnipeg, the appointment of a Sabbath 
School Secretary, the reception of minis- 
ters from other Churches, the Report of 
Committee. on Church Union, etc. Some 
of these are new departures and will be 
landmarks in the history of our Church. 

First came the Standing Committees 
of Assembly, which manage the work of 
the Church for the next year. The list of 
these you will have in this issue. The 
selection for these different committees, of 
men who have knowledge of each of the 
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many subjects and a special interest in it, 
and who will do the work most effectively, 
requires much care, and the Committee 
that has charge of making up this list of 
Committees for submission to the Assem- 
bly has a lengthy and difficult task. They 
reported this morning, and with few 
changes their list was adopted. 

Then came a new departure, one of the 
many that shews' the growth of our 
Church, the opening of a church office in 
Winnipeg. This was in response to the 
request of the Synod of Manitoba and the N. 
W. It was found necessary and will cost 
but. little more than the present method 
of managing Western work. Rev. Jas. 
Farquharson, D.D., who has been pastor at 
Pilot Mound for twenty-four years, was 
appointed agent. 

Next came another forward movement 
in the appointment of a Sabbath School 
secretary. This is a part of the larger 
effort that our Church is putting forth for 
the young. It too, will cost but little 
more than the present method of distri- 
buting work, and will, it is confidently 
hoped, under the effective management of 
Rey. J. C. Robertson, of Milltown, N.B. 
mean much in the future for the children 
and youth of our Church. There are few 
positions where the hand of the right man 
will have a larger influence upon _. the 
future destinies of our church, than that 
of the one who has his hand on the helm 
of our Sabbath School work. 

The Committee on union with other 
Churches reported through Principal 
Patrick that they had held a union confer- 
ence last December, that sub-committees 
had been appointed to confer with those 
of the other churches upon the four out- 
standing subjects involved in such a 
union, viz. Doctrine, Polity, Administra- 
tion, and the ‘Training of the Ministry. 
The work of these Committees is but in 
its beginning, and all they could do was 
to report progress. 

The discussion that followed reminded 
one of Esop’s two knights and the shield. 
One man was sure that our Lord’s prayer. 
“that they all may be one” meant. organic 
union, another equally sure that unity of 
spirit rather than uniformity of organiza-— 
tion answered the prayer. One proved 
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3 _ HOME MISSION PAGE OF THE SYN0D 


OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA. 


By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 
A visit tou Scandinavia. 


' We have jin Alberta three missions 
among Scandinavians, and for some tine 
(if I may speak frankly) pressure will »e 
necessary to swing the work into line with 
Sur, Home] Mission » rules. 2’he. ‘suppunt 
Piven, .Weoen ra Usturtie As emade,acis- a> Jdis: 
appointment; the divergences of sentiment 
and criticism among ihe people are vast: 
the progress of work does not run easiiy 


into channels of increasing interest ate 


organized system. The State-church ele- 
ment for instance, is difficult to enthuse: 
other well-defined sections speak a great 
deal of the Holy Spirit and never menti2: 
money. 

I went in lately to the Scandinavian 
district east of C——. Several famili-s 


had come to Canada within the past year, 
straight from Norway and. Sweden and 
could talk no English. The majority of 
the houses, except in the case of large 
families, consisted of only one room. No- 
where did I See an organ, sewing machine 
or spinning wheel, common place furnisa- 
ings in the land lately left. 

Certainly most of the people are poor. 
Note the absence of books, for one item. 
Some heads of households, owning neither 
horses nor ploughs, were digging up the 
prairie with spades. There was evidence 
of a few sheep and cattle, and in sore 
houses a second-hand cream _ separator 
stood up proudly in a corner. 

I insisted on a list being drawn up wid 
definite subscriptions written in, for the 
question had already been under discus- 
sion in Presbytery whether this mission, 
so lacking in promise and in contributioas, 
should not be quietly given up. 


The canvass was interesting, The local 


misisonary (a good man of the Mission 
Friends communion) interpreted. One 
well-to-do family, speakers of English, 


declined to take part in the services or 
subscriptions, because they had alreaiy 
cast in their lot with the English settlers, 
and wished their children to grow np 
Canadians, unfettered by foreign tongues 
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or customs—an attitude which I heartily 
commended and hope to see ultimately 
dominant as the races mix and the years 
go by. 

Anotber householder refused to give 
because of taxation forced upon him in 
Sweden for support of the State Chureas. 
But one woman said “The curse of God 
will rest on a house that does not give.” 
Poor as they were, almost al] responded, 
promising both subscriptions and collec- 
tions henceforward, as well as a personal 
interest in the services. 


Let us recollect that they* have never 
been trained or accustomed to give; that 
uothing offends them more than for a 


minister to speak of money; ad that ther 
never thought it necessary or advisable to 
work together. This is one of their cus- 
toms, that all remain behind in the house 
in which service is held and si* down to a 
meal, which means work and anxiety all 
the day for the family and the emphasiz- 
ing of conditions not the most devotional, 
however well-intended. 

And visitation through a Scandinavian 
district has features of its own. One must 
not put off any house for a later day, and 
there is evidence that among some fami- 
lies an unsparing criticism of the religious 
life of neighbours and of ministers is #4 
favourite, almost a national theme. 


And in every house you must sit down 
and eat. The hospitality, in fact, is not to 
be evaded. Not tea, but coffee, is the 
beverage that circulates through Scandi- 


navia. The~- preparation of it, and the 
accompanying courtesy, interested me. 
In one-roomed house five vessels were 


respectively produced, a bean-box, a coffea- 
mill, pot No, 1 (for the stove) pot No. 2 
(for the table) and the full and fragrant 


cup. And the day passed like a New 
Year’s of a by-gone age. 
East C—— is in itself an interesting 


region. It was early in April when I drove 
out; the purplish anemones, called in Al!- 
berta crocuses, brightened the _ slopes: 
gophers ran out of range of the wheels, 
livelier for their long  winter’s_ rest, 
coyotes scoured the country in couples’ 
the trail ran into villages of badger holes, 
across Government fire-guards, over 
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miles of burnt ground; a mirage dotted 
the horizon with a line of new houses, a 
fire burst out from a distant hay-stack, 
hot sun-waves raced over the interminab!e 
prairie, and three little whirlwinds half a 
mile apart waltzed away persistently till 
beyond the reach of eyesight. 


And in a slough, where hay used to 
cut some years ago, was a shallow lake 


(qr) 


>) 


full of small fish—for fish take to some 
lakes without inlet or outlet or reasor 
given, much as frogs fill ponds. Fires 
had devasted strips of country—one 


started by a shepherd in the lighting of his 
pipe, and several of his sheep were burnt; 
and one by a woman putting hot ashes in 
a badger hole, through which the wind 
sent a flame underground to the other out- 
let some yards away and the home itself 
was in jeopardy. 

Services in English are held in the vicin- 
ity of this Scandinavian settlement, the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches co- 


operating. Two school houses have bsen 
recently erected, and a third school dis- 
trict is being formed. The country, was 


looked on as a barren waste some years 
ago, but is now comparatively prosperous. 
If our Scandinavian Missionary could but 
afford to buy a better horse or a team of 
ponies, he could arrange for more me2t- 
ings in this scattered territory.. His ser- 
vices are just as acceptable to the English 
as to the Swedes—and in addition to his 
work in this district he holds’ servic2s 
among Scandinavian colonies in other 
parts of: Alberta. 

But imagine the difficulties in the way 
of writing and sermon work and study, 
his family numbering five, and his house 
being a single room 12 x 20 cheap-built 
and needing to be braced up by _ props, 
when a heavy prairie wind is raging. 


John Wesley’s mother once wrote to him 
in college: ‘“‘Would you judge of the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of a pleasure, take 
this rule: whatever weakens your reason, 
impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off 
the relish of spiritual things; whatever in- 
creases the authority of your body over 
your mind—that thing to you is sin.’’ 
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Lepers in cur B. Guiana Mission. 


On the sea-coast of British Guiana, in 
sixty-five mile field of our missionary, 
Rev. J. B. Cropper, at the mouth of Mahia- 
ca Creek, near one of our mission stations 
in that field, is a leper asylum, maintain- 
ed, at considerable cost, by the local 
government of B. G. There are several 
hundred inmates, of whom says Mr. Crop- 
per, EK. Indian immigrants form a large 
proportion. Mr. Cropper also writes, “The 
asylum is visited weekly by the catecnist, 
Mohan, an_ enthusiastic worker. These 
people, far from being pzrateful for the 
care taken of them by the government, are 
rebellious, insubordinate, and ungrateful. 
It is most difficult to make any impres- 
sion upon them. The depressing character 
of the surroundings, the distressing appera- 
ance of the sufferers, and their attitude of 
dissatisfaction and opposition, made _ the 
Institution the least inviting of all the 
places our Catechist visits. I believe this 
state of feeling is characteristic of the 
dread disease. I am _ pleased to note, 
however, that both Cathechist and visiting 
Christians are not disheartened by the 
treatment they receive, but cheerfully 
continue their visits.” 


“The One-eyed Vote.” 

The kind of instruction that our good 
French fellow citizens get as to voting is 
seen in a recent French Montreal Daily. 
It says:—‘“If I vote for a candidate solely 
because his colour, political views or 
material interests are mine, without con- 
sidering anything else, my vote will be a 
one-eyed vote— —I am a Catholic or I am 
not. If I am a Catholic I must condemn 
what is condemned by the Church.” 

This it is which imperils the freedom of 
national institutions. Men are taught that 
they must vote with both eyes open. That 
is well, but the trouble “is that the eye 
which they are taught to follow is that 
which looks to what the Church com- 
mands. The R. Co. Church, in the person 
of its leaders, is not content to lead its 
people in spiritual things, but must con- 
trol where it can, and every where so far 
as it can, in national affairs. What the 
people need is the Bible in their own 
tongue, the Character of liberty. 
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WHY “FRENCH EVANGELIZATION?” 


By Rev. C. E. AMARon, D.D 
Pastor. St. John’s French Ch., Montreal. 


It is because we are convinced that our 
French people of the Province of Quebec 
know not the Gospel of the Grace of God 
and that the teachings of Christ have been 
departed from, that we are in this work. 


That Roman Catholicism, as understood 
by the multitudes, is not the religion which 
Christ taught to men, is plain to those who 
are familiar with both. If Rome’s teach- 
ings, on the Caurch, the Way of Salvation 
and the Futrue Life are evangelical and 
healthful for the soul, then Christ’s teach- 
ings are of little account. 

The Gospel iays emphasis on regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, on the all suffi- 
ciency of the sacrifice of Christ, on salva- 
tion by faith, on the spirituality of the 
worship we owe to God, on the futility of 
outward ceremonies to save or satisfy the 
soul, on the pcrifecting of the believer at 
death and his happiness t2rereatter. 

These great truths are unknown to tna 
vast majority of Roman Catholics , and 
instead of them they are taught baptismal 
regeneration, salvation through the deeds of 
the law, the sacerdotal intercession of the 
priest, the magical power of the sacra- 
ments, (sine qua non, of salvation), and 
the purgatorial effects of a literal fire on 
the soul to make it meet for heaven. 


If the poor restless soul dare ask for 
something more comforting, dare express 
the hope that God, through Christ, may 
have revealed His love to dying sinners in 
some other way, the Church chrushes the 
conscience, and pronounces tne least 
vestige of thought or volition sinful. 

Now this is not the message of Christ to 
sinning suffering humanity, and knowing 
Him and His message of love and welcome 
to the weary and heavy laden as that 
message is taught us in His Word, we can- 
not but tell it to our fellow countrymen who 
know it not. 

Moreover no intelligent and impartial 
reader of the history if this country will 
affirm that the _ satisfactory results of 
Roman Catholic principies and teachings 
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warrant us in leaving French Canada as 
Testis: 


The formative forces at work in New 
Engiand have created and developed a 
great nation. New France under’ the 
guidance and control of other influences, 
has remained behind, has continued to 
wear the shackles of the Middle ages. The 
people have grown up without true educa- 
tion, without the spirit of enterprise and 
self-government. 


Just as New England owes its marvellous 
expansion to the true liberty which the 
Gospel brings, so French Canada owes its 
state of backwardness co the defective 
teachings of Romanism. Give the Frenci 
Canadian light and true education and he 


soars as high as his Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bour. 

The French Canadian nationality as 
such, is not responsible for the want of 


progress in Quebec. The differences notice- 
able between the Teutonic and Latin races 
are no doubt due to varied causes, but 
after all, the religious influence has been 
the all important factor. Had the Hugue- 
nots not been driven away from Canada 
by persecution, the prosperity of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec would have been vastly 
greater. 


The French Canadian Evangelistic work 
or our Church, on the success of which 
depends the unification of races in our 
Dominion, the settlement of vexed questions, 
the peace and prosperity of our country, 
shall receive the encouragement and sup- 
port it deserves only when God’s people 
become convinced that there is a distinc- 
tion between truth and error, that Roman- 
ism is opposed to God’s Word, and that 
they are in duty bound to proclaim to men 
the Gospel of the grace of God. 


The reformers who brought back the 
Church to the teachings of the Gospel, laid 
the emphasis on the great question of the 
regeneration and justification of the sin- 
ner. “What must I do to be saved,” both 
for time and eternity, is still the great 
question. From whom should men _ take 
their answers to such a question? If the 
answer of Christ, of Paul, of the Gospel, 
is the right one, Rome’s answer must be 
wrong, and those who walk in the paths 
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in which Rome leads, 
their soul’s peril, 

Jesus came to replace Jewish legalisni 
by the Gospel of Free Grace. Romanism 
aims to bring the people under a form of 
baptized legalism, the results of which are 
fatal to true religion. 

We believe Paul understood the thought 
of Gou, the mind of Christ when he wrote 
the epistle to the Romans. The doctrines 
of grace revealed to him, by which he 
found deliverance and peace were for all 
time, and he wanted the Romans to share it. 

If Paul! were a French convert from 
Roman Catholic legalism as he was fron) 
Jewish legalism, and were speaking to us 
to-day, his language, would be in substance 
as of old, “Brethren my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for my fellow countrymen, 
the French Canadians, is, that they might 
be saved. For I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.” 

The results of Romanism in our land as 
elsewhere, have been and are of a two- 
fold nature; first, blindness and _  un- 
reasoning submission, which involve 
abdication of all the rights which belong 
to an intelligent creature of God. The 
right of private judgment, the right to 
think, to investigate. The devotee of 
Romanism’ must surrender his jntellect, 
reason and conscience to his church, 

It is not thus you make men of convic- 


are led astray to 


tion, true godliness and virility. For the 
multitudes religion becomes an arithmeti- 
cal calculation. So many rosaries, com- 


munions, masses; so many days of fasting, 
so many punishments inflicted upon the 


body, which is incapable of volition or 
moral action. Personal religion is destroy- 
ed, the moral perceptions are blunted if 


not completely obliterated, or the honest 
soul is without peace and joy, craving for 
rest like Paul, Luther and thousands of 
others, but in vain, because the gift of 
God is unknown. The truth which saved 
an Augustine, a Paul, a Luther, alone can 
meet the want of the soul: ‘‘The just shall 
live by faith.” 

It should not be necessary to ask the 
people of God, who know what it is to 
have the peace that flows from believing, 
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what should be their attitude toward the > 
adherents of Such a system. If we have 
any compassion for those who suffer be- 
cause of their ignorance of Christ as the 
all sufficient Saviour, we will not say: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” 

The second inevitable result of Roman- 
ism is religious apathy and _ infidelity. 
Morally and religiously, Roman Catholic- 
ism is losing its grip upon thousands in 
this country, though it holds them socially 
and politically. 

As the Church loses her hold, vantage 
ground is given, but who shall occupy it? 
Either evangelical truth, the morality and 
good order it creates, or religicus indiffer- 
ence, God or the devil shall benefit by the 
disintegration going on, which no power on 
earth can prevent or check. 

It is well known that it is among the 
educated classes that the falling away 
takes place, so that in public offices are 
found men, who having become dissatis- 
fied with religion as presented to them, 
have broken loose from what they are 
pleased to call the trammels of religion, to 
live without God. The results can easily 
be seen and sadder ones can be predicted. 

Christian education is recognized by all 
as one of the surest remedies for the ills 
of society. Its results are known. A loud 
call comes to us as Christians from hun- 
dreds of French Canadian children. They 
knock at the doors of our missionary 
Schools of VPointe-aux-Trembles, but to a 
large and ever increasing number we are 
compelled to refuse admission because our 
buildings, old and dilapidated, have be- 
come too small for the demand made upoa 
them. 

The school question and those akin to it, 
cannot be solved by acts of parliament. 
Its solution is in the hands of the humble 
missionaries and educators who are giy- 
ing the Gospel to French Canada, Gospel 
education is the only power that can weld 
this Dominion into one happy nation. 

How can this be done? Not by a cam- 
paign of bitterness, not by debates like 
those of the past weeks. Not by petitions 
and protests, but by making of French 
Evangelization the great missionary and 
educational work of the Church. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, E.D. FOR 1904. 


The receipts from all sources during the 
year ending 28th Feb. ult., for the F.M. Fund, 
Eastern Section, have been $43,418.49. The 
expenditure on the year’s operations has 
been $42,981.27. This leaves a balance in 


favour of the fund on the year’s work of. 


$437.22. But there was a debt on March 
ist, 1904, of $3,226.80, which, of course, 
has been reduced by the amount of cha 
surplus, leaving a debt on March ist, 1905, 
of $2,789,58. 

One pleasing feature of the situation is 
that the receipts have been only 44,620.08 
less than those for the previous year, ii- 
though in that year $13,012.69 had been 
contributed for the removal of debt. De- 
ducting that amount, which was special 
from the contributions of the previous 
year, the receipts for the past year have 
been $8,329.61 in excess of the ordinary 
contributions of the previous year. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
amount received from bequests for the 
past year was $6,527.59 or $4.764.06 more 
than through the same channel during 
the former year. As the income from 
legacies fluctuates so much from year to 
year, the regular contributions from con- 
gregations ought to be enough to make it 
unnecessary to place too much dependence 
upon bequests. 

The contributions received for Foreign 


Missions E.D. came from the following 
sources :— 
Congregations. . SLO oULoL 
Donations. . 2,518 45 
Legacies.... G02 100 
Interest .. AG HE 1,424 55 
PL COAVIMGNES! fos cet Jews oe 11 00 
Congregations Ch. of Scot- 
lands2N: 2S.:.: 602 09 
450 O03 Ses Pie Staats 16,000 60 
Students’ Association... 27 00 
otal... .. 643,418 49 


The expenditure on the operations of 
the year has been $42,981.27. Of this 


amount $4,939.77 was on account of the 
New Hebrides; 20,827.21 on account of 
Trinidad; $6,610.70 on account of British 
Guiana; $7,274.19 on account of Korea, and 
all other expenses, $3,329.40. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has as usual rendered most valu- 
able assistance. During the year ended 
February 28th, 1904, the Society gave $14,- 
000.00 to the ordinary fund, and $2,176.01 
towards the reduction of the debt. This 
year it has given no less than $16,000.90 
to the ordinary fund, an advance for that 
particular purpose of $2,000.00 over the 
previous year. Its valuable assistance and 
ever increasing liberality are beyond all 
praise. 

For the generous contributions received 
from our people your Committee feel pro- 
foundly grateful. These contributions are 
appreciated all the more highly since in 
consequence of the comparative failure of 
the agricultural and some other industries 
in certain quarters, the year has been with 
many of our congregations a trying one. 

That under these circumstances’ the 
contributions poured into the _ treasury 
should have been so much in excess of 
those of the preceding year for ordinary 
purposes, even after the larger amount 
for legacies has been deducted, shows that 
the interest has deepened, and proves that 
the visits of the missionaries and especial- 
ly the labours of Dr. Grant in connection 
with the effort to remove the debt, have 
borne good fruit, in addition to the sweep- 
ing away of the debt. 5 


At the same time an intelligent survey 
of the situation will enable any thought- 
ful person to see clearly that, even, apart 
from the extension which in some of our 
missions is loudly called for, still larger 
gifts will be required from our congrega- 
tions generally if debt and discourage- 
ment are to be avoided 

That upwards of $6,000.00 of the year’s 
income has come from legacies and that 
including all this the income for the year 
had been only slightly greater than the ex- 
penditure suggests anxious inquiry as to 
what the state of matters would have 
been if only the average amount or less 
had been received from this source. 

Still further it seems to make it im- 
perative that judicious steps should be 
taken to introduce greater system into con- 
egregational methods of contribution, and 
measures introduced to secure offerings 
from all our people to the great work of 
giving the Gospel to the heathen world. 


OOo 
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RESIGNATION OF REV. 
MACRAE. 


WwW. L. 


After eighteen years of faithful service 
in our Trinidad Mission, Rev. W. L. Macrae, 
has been compelled by ill health to resign. 
The point of trouble is the lungs. It is hoped 
that ina different climate, e.g., in the North- 
west, he may be spared for many useful 
years. His laying down of the work is 
keenly felt by himself and his devoted 
wife and by their fellow missionaries. At 
its recent meeting the Presbytery of Trini- 
dad adopted the following resolution: — 

The Presbytery desire to put on record 
their deep sense of the loss. sustained 
through the resignation of Rev. W. L. 
Macrae, aiter more than eighteen years’ 
faithful service in Trinidad. During these 
years Mr. Macrae has laboured earnestly 
and untiringly for the strengthening of the 
church and the winning of Mohammedans 
and Hindus to the faith of Jesus Christ. 
The growth of the mission in the Princes- 
town districts is proof that his efforts have 
not been in vain; while he has also won the 
esteem and affection of the whole 
munity. 

Year by year the field has been extended, 
and a firmer hold taken upon the Hast 
Indian population, till there are now twenty- 
four places in which services are held 
every Sunday, thirteen catechists being re- 
quired to assist in carrying on the work. 
The Christian liberality of a people is re- 
cognized as a true indication of the spirit 
infused into them; and in this respect the 
Princestown field is not found lacking, the 
contributions having risen to $1,378 in 1904. 

But while statistics 
dicating the growth of a minister’s work, 
the Presbytery recognise that the best re- 
sults are not such as can be told in figures. 
The particular characteristic of Mr. Mac- 
rae’s life ‘and work has been the warm 
spiritual tone that has made itself felt in 
all his relations to others. Earnest and 
sincere in his own consecration to Christ’s 
service, he has ever sought to make Curist 
and the Christian life a reality, not only to 
the members of his own flock, but all with 
whom he has been in any way associated. 
The Church ‘in Trinidad is losing in Mr. 
Macrae a spiritual force which it can ill 
spare. 

To the members of Presbytery individual- 
ly Mr. Macrae has been sympathetic and 
affectionate, always ready to give a help- 
ing hand whenever required. In bidding 
farewell to him and Mrs. Macrae, who dur- 
ing her stay in Trinidad has endeared her- 
self to all, the Presbytery does so with 
great regret, and expresses its deep sympa- 
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thy with tnem in the circumstances that 
make it necessary for them to seek a new 
home and new work, and prays that they 
may be guided in all their ways, and may 
receive such strength of body and soul as 
will enable them to render valuable ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ wherever their 
lot may be cast.” 


ONE OF LIFE’S TRAGEDIES. 


By ONE OF OUR LADY WORKERS IN INDIA. 


FoR THE RECORD. 


The brown eyes and the black eyes looked 
into each other’s depths, and the owner of 
the black eyes heaved a sigh and murmur- 
ed “Ram, Ram.” The brown eyed woman’s 
heart ached for the woman standing before 
her, or the sorrow and loneliness of her 
life, and a prayer ascended that the Com- 
forter Himself would comfort the grieving 
heart of the black eyed woman. 

Years before, when famine was in the 
land the black eyed woman’s son had run 
away from home, and had fallen in with 
the man who was gathering in famine 
waifs and strays. He was in no need of 
food, but he accompanied the man, and was 
numbered among che famine orphans. in 
course of time he came to the home of the 
brown eyed woman as her servant. He 
and the brown eyed woman did not pull 
together, and many were the storms that 
ruffied the serenity of life. 

Then Plague came and devastated the 
land, and burdened the heart of the woman 
with a sense of loss until things eternal 
were the only realities that remained. 
Then responsibility with regard to the lad 
was born, and night after night, much time 
was spent in earnest prayer that God would 
give her love for the laddie entrusted to 
her care and training. God answered 
according to her asking, and gave her a 
love for the boy such as she had never 
known before for anyone. It was Divine 
Love—and only those who have received 
such a gift know the depth of its joy and 
its pain. 

Questioning brought out the fact that the 
boy’s mother was living when he ran away— 
but that was years before, and no one 
knew whether she was living or dead now. - 
The boy himself had no desire to see his 


_his heathen gods 
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mother, but the woman told him he ought 
to have that desire and ought to love her, 
for she was his mother. 


A year passed—two years—and in the 
meantime the boy had developed consump- 
‘tion, and it seemed as though he might be 
called away any time. He had forsaken 
and customs, and in 
baptism had confessed the Lord Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour. He had been admit- 
ted to the Lord’s Table and had thus shown 
his obedinece to his Lord’s Command. 
Now as night after night he prayed for his 
mother, the desire to see her was awaken- 
ed within him. 


' Then came the opportunity to go to a 
town about nineteen miles from his 
mother’s home, so he and the brown eyed 
woman went. She stayed with friends and 
he went to his home. After seven years 
he easily recognized “his village and his 
childhood’s home. His mother was at the 
well drawing water when he arrived at the 
house, but leaving her waterpots she ran 
and fell on his neck, and wept as she kissed 
the long lost son—her eldest born. 


After a night spent there telling of ail 
that had passed since he ran away—all 
except that he had become a Christian, he 
returned to the woman who loved him as 
her son because God had given her His 
love for him. 


She, disappointed that tne mother of her 
boy had not returned with him, wrote ask- 
ing her to come. The same day the mother 
received this letter she came to the town 
walking every step of the nineteen miles 
that she mignt see and talk with the woman 
who had taken her son from her—and thus 
the black eyed woman and brown eyed 
woman met and the boy stood between 
them. 


The real mother looked at her son, saw 
the difference in dress and even in face (for 
Christianity changes the fashion of one’s 
countenance)—looked at the brown eyed 
woman and heard her say, “He has for- 
saken his heathen gods and has become a 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ,” saw 
that she had no part nor lot with him, and 
covering her face with her hands groaned 
in agony of soul “Ram, Ram.’ Tue mother 
heart was pierced—the iron had entered the 
soul, and no one but a mother might under- 
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stand the great mystery of her unspeakable 
pain. 

Ah! here was something that no human 
friend could deal with. It was not that the 
love of the brown eyed woman had separat- 
ed her and her son, though that was hard 
enough—to know that her first born called 
another mother—it was the cross of Christ 
that had wrought this great change—it was 
He, who said “For I am come to set aman 
at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother—and aman’s 
foes shall be those of his own household”’ 
who separated mother and son. It meant 
just this—that she could not eat anything 
that he had prepared, nor drink water 
from any vessel that he had touched. He 
was an outcaste and she too would be an 
outcaste if she allowed him to eat food with 
her or drink from her water vessels. He 
could not live with her. She had found her 
son, but to lose him again. Lost to her for- 
ever. 


Very tenderly did the brown eyed woman 
tell her of the Saviour who died for all, of 
the freedom which the Truth gives to those 
who follow its teaching, of the Light that 
shineth in darkness, but all in vain—the 
only answer that escaped those set lips was 
‘He is not mine, he is yours, all yours. I 
will go back to my house.” 


How the heart of the foster mother ached 
as she stood a witness to the mute suffer- 
ing of a hopeless bruised soul, and ithe ache, 
the dull, deep ever present ache of the real 
mother’s heart, only God could know and 
realize and help. 


At night the woman called the lad and 
his mother to her side, and there seated out 
in the open under the starlit tropical sky. 
she told the mother that she must not think 
the boy did not love her, or that she want- 
ed to take his love from her, his rightful 
mother—told her, tco, that never a night 
should pass that they, foster mother and 
lad, would not remember to pray for her in 
her distant village, that the Good Shepherd 
would find her and bring her into the fold. 


Many other words of love she spoke, 
while the hot tears rained down her cheeks, 
but nothing, nothing could draw from those 
lips any other expression than “Yours, 311 
VOUTSs. NOt. mine Ohl “Ram; Ram. Then 
with a kiss on the grief-worn, brown, sur- 
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burned face the brown eyed woman left 
the black eyed woman alone with her son 
and her great sorrow, and went away to 
pour out her heart in prayer for blessing on 
the woman whom the cross of Christ had 
so sorely afflicted, 

This was their last meeting, for the morn- 
ing light saw the widowed, lonely mother 
trudging along the dusty road towards her 
village nineteen miles away. God help uer 
and bring her to Himselfy May it, indeed, 
be the cross of Christ that shall lead her 
nearer to Him. 

This is a true sketch. Will those wao 
read it pray for this woman, daughter of a 
heathen race, long bound in chains of 
Superstition and idolatry, that she may 
know the freedom with which Christ makes 
His people free. 


LETTER FROM TRINIDAD. 
By Rev. DR. Morton. 


TUNAPUNA, April 7th, 1905. 


Dear RECORD, 


Many years ago, | knew a boy who walk- 
ed twenty-four miles and back, and endur- 
ed the wrath of his guardian, in order to 
see a new place. When interviewed on the 
subject he expressed himself with mtn 
warmth, “New Germany, New Germany 
everlastingly, so I ran away to see it, and 
found only a Baptist Church and an oid 

blacksmith shop.” 

Like the other boy I had heard much of 
Caigual and had formed my own _ impres- 
Sions of it, as a new but rich, level district 
toward our east coast. Twenty-one miles 
by rail, three by cab, and two in the saddle 
brought me to the end of the resources of 
civilization. 

Here my catechist and I had our second 
breakfast at the fashionable hour of noon, 
and held our first meeting, for my sole 
object in visiting Caigual was to seek 3ut 
the lost sheep of the house of India, We 
were not unknown to these people, nor our 
Gospel, though not one on this ridge is a 
professed Christian, There was no defense 
of gods and idols, so the whole matter 
centred in God’s remedy for sin. After all 
what else does matter to dying sinners? 


Juty 


We found that the road follows chiefly, 
though not consistently, the valley, while 
the houses were wisely built on the steep 
ridges. Along the first ridge our way was 
very easy, but when it came to crossing 
from ridge to ridge to get at the people-— 
when a new cutting of the forest completely 
blocked the path and sent us down to the 
valley and back again to get forward a 
very short distance, I began to question the 
mileage and was comfortably assured that 
the distance given, two miles in and two 
back was correct, ‘“‘as the crow flies.” But 
[Tam not a happy crow who has no cares 


about fallen wood or hills, or ravines— - 


though no doubt he has his own cares. 


The suggestion to turn back I decline. 
Faith and effort must get over the hills and 
fallen trees and reach the end of the settle- 
ment, When I looked at some of the great 
trees, whose roots like buttresses stood out 
several feet and reached some ten feet up 
the tree, and yet these sons of India had 
built a seaffold and cut them down 15 feet 
above the ground, I felt my task was easy, 
So I walked my seven miles and suffered no 
harm. 


Now for some of the incidents. At one 
place we found a woman who had been 
taught eighteen years ago at Tacarigua, “by 
Miss Agnes” she said (how Mrs. Thomp- 
son.) She has never been in a church and 
only heard the truth occasionally from ur 
catechist. But she could answer the princi- 
pal questions in our first Catechism. Sune 
worships no idols, She knows her Creator 
and Redeemer and calls upon the name cf 
the Lord, 2 


One of her brothers 
Christians who attend our services, but in 
her home there are no Christians. A brother 
who ean read is helping her on with her 
reading, in which her interest has lately 
revived. It was agreed that a meeting he 
held in the gallery every Sabbath if possible, 
and books were left to help in the service, 
the Christian brother and his wife came 
from the next ridge to attend and help. 


At the next house the wife and son were 
Christians, but the father, whose name 
means, a rat, is a -Hindu.. He walked-a 
mile with us and that gave us our best 


and his -wifereares 


: 
: 
: 
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opportunity of dealing with him. He has 
given up all faith in the gods of India, ani 
when emergencies arise he prays to the 
Almighty, But as he does not steal nor 
get drunk he thinks that he has not much 
to answer for, The catechist pressed him 
. very close till he admitted that he did not 
love God and often forgot him. This is the 
point where all self-righteousness breaks 
down and the need of God’s mercy and 
grace come home to the mind. 

At the end of the settlement we had seven 
Christians at our meeting, one from beyond 
San Fernando, two from Caroni and one 
from Arouca. This last was one of our 
school girls and was married at Tunapuna 
two years ago. [our of the seven can read 
and sing. They promised to keep up a 
Sabbath service here, and sometimes at the 
last ridge, Books were given, and medicine 
was prowised for the sick, 

On the way out a Christian who had miss- 
ed us, intercepted us,and without compul- 
sion, went with usa mile. Before parting he 
asked us if the teacher could give him the 
“Blue Ribbon’ as he wished to give up 
strong drink totally. 


From the railway terminus twenty-one 
miles east of this, metalled roads have been 
constructed nine miles to the Atlantic 
Ocean, nine miles to Mount Tamina in the 
centre of the Island, and for eight miles due 
south to be continued till it reaches Princes- 
town District, twenty miles east of Princes- 
town. 

The following day being Sabbath I held 
a meeting on this road six miles from ‘ihe 
railway. Nearly all the people are Hast 
Indian land owners from the sugar dis- 
tricts below, and there ig no school or 
service nearer than five miles. The people 
asked for a school and I wished to get the 
number of children and see the parents. 


I explained to the people that we were 
Christians, who believed in the one living 
and true God, and would not teach the 
children about any other, I read and ex- 
plained His Ten Commandments which the 
children would be taught, I told them of 
Sin through Adam and salvation througn 
Jesus, the Messiah, a salvation for them ind 
for their children. At the close of the ser- 
vice they asked us to give them the school 
and they would give us the children. 
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The school opened in 1904, is assisted by 
government from April 1st. We have al- 
ready four schools in the Sangre Grande 
district, and as the country opens up more 
Schools and more labour will be required. 


Our East Indian population is now close on 
100,000. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM 
REV. MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
WHO RECENTLY RETURNED TO HONAN. 


From TiIENTSIN. 
“IT have not seen a cash since coming. 
Copper cents and silver are used altogether, 
This of itself shews the present trend.” 


From CHANG-TE. 

Five per cent. duty is levied on everything 
brought into the country now, and two. 
and a half per cent. additional has to 
be paid when the goods are reshipped for 
the interior. The Chinese tried hard co 
get an additional three per cent. added en 
route, but that called forth such a vigorous 
protest that it has been abandoned for 
the present. It is part of the plan to make 
foreigners pay the indemnity that was 
levied on the Chinese after the Boxer 
troubles.” 

“Think of it, getting in from Tientsin to 
Chang-te-iu in twenty hours now, this is 
the actual time on the train, but by hav- 
ing to stop off over night it takes a part of 
three days. Sharp on time we steamed in- 
to Chang-te station. Dr. Leslie, Mr. Lov- 
head and a number of the Chinese Chris- 
tians met me. The station is fully a mile 
from the compound, but we were soon 
there, and it was good to get such a hearty 
welcome from brother and sister workers, 
and all the Chinese and to feel that the 
long, long journey was over at last, and | 
am at home in China once more. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Lochead are hard at work 
at the language, Misses “MacIntosh and 
Pyke have just returned from holding a 
station class in the country. Dr. Dow is 
busy as usual with dispensary and evange- 
listic work. Dr. Leslie’s indisposition 15S 
the only drawback here at present.” 

‘T hoped to hear some Chinese helper 
preach on Sunday, but all were out, and 
as there was no one else on hand, had to 
take the service myself. Took CAinese 
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Bible-class in afternoon, and HEneglisn 
service at night, so my first Sabbath here 
was not an idle one. It is good to be in 
China again, although at a new station. 


A VISIT TO CHU WANG. 


How strange it seems to be in Chu 
Wang again, our old home and all so 
changed. It was with mingled feelings 
I drew near its walls again, and thought 
of the perils passed through there during 
the last weeks before we were driven out 
in 1900. 

Helpers Ching and Chal with quite a 
number of Christians from outside villages 
met me at the gate. IT am not very 
emotional, but it touched my whole being 
to meet these men again. It was quite 
evident that their welcome was sincere. 
We came on to Dr. MacClure’s old dispen- 
sary which I am to occupy while here, and 
I had no heart to go out and look at the 
ruins of the once comfortable houses. 

The Christians all came in for worship 
that night, and next morning we all began 
work among the crowds that are attending 
the Spring Fair here. In the chapel, the 
yard and the street, preaching was carried 
on. Quite a number of Christians arrived 
during the day, and entered into the wors 
with great heartiness’ and good will. I 
have seen larger crowds listening, but 
never such attention given in Chu Wang 
safore. Never have I heard the Chinese 
“jeak so well. 

Mr. Hu from Chang ‘sim is in some 
raspects as gifted a Chinese speaker as I 
have ever heard. He isa large man 
physically, has a most pleasing and persua- 
-iyve manner, a strong clear, yet mellow 
‘oice, an extensive knowledge of all things 
- worth knowing in China, a very full and 
exact knowledge of Scripture, wonderful 
readiness is applying the truth to his 
hearers, and fine Chinese. Withal he is 
humble and. modest, has none of the 
nuffed-up style of the average scholar, and 
ceéms a genuine Christian man. If he 
continues as he has begun, much may be 
oxpected of him in days to come. He has 
written series of plays and stories for 
theatres and _ story-tellers and now we 
trust his pen will be turned to good account 
for Christ’s cause. 
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His addresses on Noah and the Ark, the 
good Samaritan and other subjects - were 
remarkable for a man who has only follow- 
ed Christ for three or four years. There is 
hope for China as long as God blesses the 
land with such men. They will soon lead 
the very best men we have. Even sO may 
God send many such on every land. ‘ihe 
other Christians did well, but all felt that 
Mr. Hu stood in a class by himself. We 
must pray much that God will keep him 
humble, faithful and growing. 

In the afternoon word came from Hsin 
Tsun that a Roman Catholic priest had 
arrived, and was trying to terrorize a Mr. 
Kno, who was formerly a Romanist but 
had left them and joined the Protestants 
some months ago. We consulted and decid- 
ed to send Mr. Ching to his assistance. 

All the Christians are asking for you and 
Douglas, and want to know how soon you 
are coming back. We have not been for- 
gotten in this region. 

I came on to Mr. Hu’s village Saturday, 
and spent the Sabbath there. There were 
forty-four professing Christians at service 
in the morning and afternoon. In the 
evening I went with some of the Christians 
to a neighbouring village to speak. The 
interest about here is very marked. 


GOOD NEWS FROM HONAN. 
LETTER FROM REv. J. GRIFFITH. 


Changte, March 15th, 1905. 
DEAR FRIENDS: — 


Mrs. Griffith and I have just returned 
from a three-weeks’ absence from home, 
and some of the experiences of that time 
may be of interest to you. 

We first went to Hsun-hsien, a city nearly 
forty miles from here, where a very large 
heathen fair is held annually during fif- 
teen days of the Chinese “January.” The 
fair is supposed to be primarily for religi- 
ous worship at the many temples located 
on two small mountains near the city, but 
it is a great business fair also. 

In talking it over we concluded that two 
hundred thousand would be a conservative 
estimate of the number of people from sur- 
rounding regions who crowd the city dur- 
ing the festival. From the earliest days of 
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our mission, this great annual religious 
gathering has been recognized as of strate- 
gic importance, and the aim has been to 
send a deputation there to preach the Gos- 
pel every year. The size of this deputa- 
tion has been increasing year by year, and 
- this has been especially noticeable since 
1900. 


This year it consisted of eight mission- 
aries, three men and five women, and over 
forty Chinese Christians. Of the Chinese 
Christians about thirty or more were there 
without a cent of cost to the home Church, 
being supported either at their own ex- 
pense or by other church members, who 
‘could not go, but could contribute. 


And they were there for work. We were 
daily divided into five bands, four of men, 
and one of women. For the men’s work 
we had two rented halls, where the preach- 
ing never stopped from nine o’clock in 
the morning until ten o’clock or even 
eleven o’clock at night. Two other street 
stands were kept going almost all the 
hours of daylight. The men were enthu- 
Siastic in their work, and as soon as one 
finished speaking, two or three others 
would probably be found anxious to speak 
next. 


{ 


Some of our men had been converted at 
previous fairs, and consequently felt deep- 
ly the importance of the occasion, and 
were moving in their appeals to their sin- 
enslaved and superstition-bound country- 
men. Several of our Honan helpers have 
row become splendid speakers, and a few 
are truly eloquent, with a sacred moving 
eloquence which lays hold of the cona- 
sciences of men, and draws them to Christ. 


One of the latter, whom we privately 
call “Shakespeare” because of the fact that 
before his conversion he had written over 
one hundred plays for Chinese theatres, is 
a most lovable man, and has a remarkable 
facility of speech. On one of the last even- 
ings he was in my band, and addressed 2 
packed hall in a speech which set the fool- 
ishness and futility of Chinese idolatry 
and superstitions in such a light as to re- 
peatedly convulse his audience with 
laughter. Then he ended with a moving 
peroration by directing the attention of his 
audience to the salient points of Peter’s 
speech on the day of Pentecost, and final- 
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ly asked if none of them felt as the three 
thousand did on that day. 

The effect was electric. As if by com- 
mon impulse, the men rose to their feet, 


and several held up their hands saying 
“I believe this Gospel.” I never’ before 
saw Chinese faces exhibit such _ strong 


emotion under the preaching of the Truth. 

Another speaker exhorted the audience 
to courage in regard to their convictions. 
telling how three years ago at that very 
fair Gospel message haa arrested him 
in the midst of his idolatrous worship. 
He bought a New Testament to investi- 
gate the matter, but being an indifferent 
reader, had to go to better scholars to ask 
about a great many words. The produc- 
tion of his New Testament almost  in- 
variably brought a storm of abuse upon 
his head, so that he had to resort to the 
plan of writing out hard words on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper, so that he could en- 
quire their pronunciation and meaning 
without its being known what book he was 
reading. ‘This added labour, proved a help 
to more rapid advancement, and now he 
has great freedom and joy in reading his 
Bible. He has also been the means ot 
leading to Christ nearly a score of persons 
in and around his own home. 

Many more interesting incidents could be 
told of work at the fair, but these must 
suffice for the present. The total result of 
our contact with those restless multitudes 


- for so many days cannot be known yet, 


but we are sure that the confidence of 
many in their dumb idols has been destroy- 
ed, and we pray that the “expulsive power 


of a new affection’? may soon drive out all 
unwillingness to forsake the old false cus- 
toms of former days. 

I hoped to speak also of a recent trip 
to Hwai-Ch’ing fu, but this letter is be- 
coming too long. 

Last Sabbath we had communion service 
here at Changte. The Church was crowd- 
ed as never before, and enlargement is im- 
perative. Ten adults were baptized, and 
one hundred and eight partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

All the members of the mission are well, 
and with the general improvement in this 
respect during recent years, we believe im- 
proved house accommodation has had much 
to do. 

We crave the prayers of all God’s peo~ 
ple for this work, though full of joy, yet 
brings ever increasing responsibilities and 
anxieties. 
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FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 


Rey. J.B. Cropper, our missionary, writ- 
ing of his own part of the British Guiaua 
field, viz, Berbice and East Demerara, for 
1904, says that it “extends. along the 
coast line of British Guiana a distance of 
sixty-five miles, villages, settlements anid 
peasant holdings, as well as sugar planta- 
tions, some among the largest in the 
colony, are within these limits.” 

The stations where work is carried on, 
along these sixty-five miles, are ak Helena, 
2 Clonbrook, 3 Mahaica Creek, 4 Novar, 5 
Bush Lot, 6 Blairmont, 7 Corentyre. 

At Helena is the largest settlement 
established by the Government. It is 
about three miles up the Mahaica Creek, 
and with the villages adjoining, forms the 
station. There is a large H. Indian popu- 
lation near, on sugar estates, and as free 
settlers, a harvest for future ingathering. 
The place is likely to become a prominent 
village of this colony. We have land for 
church building, and a school-house, and 
house for catechist and teacher. 

The work is organized. There are 
baptized adherents, 26 adult, 28 infant. 
The Lord’s Supper is dispensed quarterly, 
and there are seven members in good 
standing. The people are very poor, but 
give according to their means. 

There are two Sabbath Schools with 
average attendance of thirty children. 

The day school is on the list of govern- 
ment aided schools, and is thus maintain- 
ed without cost to the church, The aver- 
age attendance for the year was over forty 
The catechist, Ramcharan, is a faithful 
man, humble, sincere and trustworthy. 

Clonbrook, seven miles west by road, is 
an abandoned sugar plantation which has 
fallen into the hands of the government, 
because of the inability of the proprietors 
to keep up the ‘“sea-dam,” the great em- 
bankment along the shore which protects 
the land from the sea, East Indians have 
settled on it in considerable numbers. The 
building used for mission purposes, be- 
longs to the government, loaned to us at 
a pepper-corn rental. Services are regular- 
ly conducted every Sabbath. There are 
five members in full standing, with a 
total baptized Christian connection of 16 
adults and 15 children. Nathan the cate- 
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chist is an enthusiastic worker. He also 
visits weekly the leper asylum at the mouth 
of the Creek, with its several hundred in- 
mates. 


Mahaica Creek (East Bank), is one of 
our most promising stations. It is about 
an hour’s paddle up the coast from Helena. 
It is in the centre of a rice-growing dis- 
trict. There is a day-school, with an 
average of about thirty. Sabbath School 
and services are regularly held. 


A very pleasing feature is the influence 
of the owner of the estate, Babu Ram- 
lagan Rai, an earnest Christian, of strong 
character. He gave the land for the 
Church, helped in building it, and is ready 
to take the services when asked. 

Novar, fifteen miles east of Helena is 
a good centre for work. The average 
attendance at day-school for the year was 
twenty. Service is held regularly, 

Fifteen miles further east is Bush Lot. 
It is one of the new sections of the fieid, 
but the district is a promising one, and 
much may be expected of it in a few years 
more. 

Ten miles up from Bush Lot brings us 
to the bank of the Berbice River and the 
central point of Blairmont district. It is 
the latest addition to the stations of this 
field, and is not yet equipped with build- 
ings. The catechist lives in a hired house. 

Seventeen miles from the town of New 
Amsterdam, East, is the Government settle- 
ment of Whim, which forms the eastern 
limit of the Corentyre station and also of the 
Hastern field. Though one of the late 
stations it bids fair to outstrip all the 
others in development. There is a better 
class of people, and education is more 
widespread than at other places. It ig 
surrounded by sugar plantations and rice 
estates. It should have an ordained native 
minister as assistant to the missionary. 

It is my plan, in working these stations, 
to give to each ,an equal amount of Sab- 
bath time. By grouping them I have been 
able to visit each place of regular wor- 
ship once in four Sabbaths. 

I have reason for thankfulness that, ill 
though the climate is, I have good health. 
The catechists have done good and faith- 
ful work, and they too have been blessed 
with good health. 
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BREAKING CASTE BARRIERS. 
THE COLLEGE AT INDORE FOR 1904. 
By Rev. R. A. KiNG, PRINCIPAL. 


' January ist, 1904, saw us recovering 
Slowly from the results of the plague out- 
break. We opened the year with 95 on the 
roll in the High School and 110 in the Ver- 
macular School. The latter suffered more 
severely and has not even yet returned to 
normal. Many of the families have been 
wiped out, some have gone away and some 
are ignorantly prejudiced, having identified 
us with the white rule which is responsible 
for the scourge. Month by month there 
was a steady increase until the attendance 
on Auguest ist stood.— 


Vernacular .. ekk 
High School.. .. 140 
Vernacular.. Meise 


Then, again, plague became epidemic and 
towards the end of August we closed our 
doors to outsiders. All the other institu- 
tions in the city and camp had done So 
some time before. A few teachers, how- 
ever, were retained for the Christian boys’ 
classes for these students were continued 
without interruption. Although one teacher 
died and another was attacked, the boys 
Were mercifully spared. We _ re-opened 
about the middle of October. 

Now that it seems evident that an out- 
break is to be an annual occurrence, we 
have resolved to keep the school and coilege 
open during the hot months, and have the 
vacation when the outbreak comes. 

Having lost three months out of the 
session it was not to be expected that the 
results of the University examinations in 
March 1904, would come up to the high 
mark of past years. We have to report, 
however, that one of the successful candi- 
dates took his B. A. with honours in 
Philosophy, Standing seventh in order of 
merit in the University. He is the first 
“Honour Philosophy” graduate from any 
College in Central India. 

The results of the All India S. S. exami- 
nations were also creditable. From the 
school 42 were sent up. Out of these 36 
took diplomas. 
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Although the regular work of the Y.M.C. 
A., the Debating Club and Athletic Society 
was interrupted, the Sabbath afternoon 
Bible class was continued throughout, and 
was well attended by the Mission staff and 
such of the Christian community as under- 
Stood Hnglish. The course of study was 
“The teaching of the Prophets.” 


In January the first anuual gathering of 
the college students, past and present, was - 
held. The day was spent in boating and 
games at Piplia, about three miles from 
the city. In the evening all the students, 
gathered in the library of the college for 
dinner. The initiative throughout was 
taken by the students themselves, and the 
way in which all castes and classes partici- 
pated was a surprise to the oldest workers 
on the field. 


At the dinner, besides the college staff, 
other missionaries were present and _ ail, 
Brahmins and Muhammadans, Parsees and 
Christians ate in the one room. In no other 
college in Central India would such a thing 
be possible. The gathering bids fair to 
become a permanent feature of the College 
year and should do much to cultivate an 
esprit de corps, and break down caste 
barriers. 


During the year the “Indian Universities 
Act” was passed. According to it our 
affiliation with the University of Calcutta 
expires in 1906. We then are connected 
with the University of Allahabad which 
territorially is more convenient. As a re- 
sult of this change the work of the coming 
Session will be peculiarly difficult. We 
shall have to teach two courses; the 
Senior preparing for Calcutta, the junior, 
for Allahabad. 


The Christian hostel has had a checker- 
ed career. The boys were first housed o2 
the compound of the old bungalows near 
the river. From there they were driven 
by plague to some huts out in the jungle. 
Then the authorities needed the huts for 
the purpose for which they were built. 
Once more they moved and occupied two 
upper class-rooms in the college until it 
was safe to go into some of the college 
hostel rooms. A number of theSe have been 
set aside for them, and there they have re- 
mained. 


There has been no sickness of any con- 
sequence. Under the supervision of the 
head-master, the boys have their regular 
study hours, morning and evening. The 
hostel afforded a home for the boys on ths 
scholarship fund, those attending the 
Presbytery’s Theological Classes, the child- 
ren of some of Our native workers and a 
number of boys sent us for training from 
the American Methodist Mission at Bur- 
hanpur. 
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SKETCHES FROM KOREA. 
By Rev. W. R. Foote. 

Some interesting sketches in a recent 
letter from Mr Foote tell of a month’s 
work and its experiences: — 

This month I have been away from 
home twenty-two days, travelling oon 
horseback from group to group. Into the 


remainder of the month has been crowdad- 
ed aS much as could be overtaken of the 
work here at Wonsan. 


From the 9th until the 20th, with one 
exception, I was in the saddle every day, 
excepting Sundays, and visited one, two 
or three groups daily. 


In one place we spent the night with 
one of the most prominent men in wealth 
and rank in Ho Yang. He, some montis 
before, had heard of the Gospel, and 
decided to inquire as to what it means. 
He went to a Christian who lives three 
miles away, listened to his story, bought 
a New Testament and other books and 
became a believer, a man of any standing 
becoming a Christian was unheard of a 
few years ago. 


Another day as we were climbing a hill, 
two men called after us, from the village 
we had just passed, to buy books which 
we were glad to sell. They listened to 


our message and promised to inquire 
‘more fully into the Gospel. 

How different from four years ago, 
when two  colporteurs spent a whole 


month in this same province selling only 
one Gospel and that for half price. It 
was at the top of a mountain pass. The 
man after a moment’s reflection thought 
to avoid taking the book by saying he had 
only half the price, the colporteurs glad- 
ly received it and immediately began to 
descend the mountain fearing he would 
refuse to take the book. 

One night they sold a book for two 
cents, but the man returned it early next 
morning saying his neighbours would not 
allow him to keep it. Now we sell books 
readily even to those who have no desire 
to become Christians. 

One morning after holding service with 
the Christians in a certain village, as we 
were on our way to the next group we 
talked to a man and tried to persuade him 
to become a Christian. After listening a 
while he said ‘‘No”’ with some emphasis. 
We asked him why he was so decided. 
He replied that the magistrate had ordered 
the arrest of ell the Tong Haks in the 
country and the Yasu Kyo (Christianity) 
was onlv another name for Tong Haks. 
We explained to him that we were loyal 
to the king and not rebels, like the Tong 
Haks, and that we worshipped the only 
true God. We met others who had a 
similar opinion of Christians. 
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On the other hand I found it quite 
common for men to call themselves Chris- 
tians and atiend service, when they have 
but little idea what it means. They know 
they are dissatisfied with the oppression 
of the officials and with all the religion 
they know, viz., sacrificing to evil spirits. 
They think the church is popular. and they 
wish to be connected with so intiuential a 
body. 


While this is not all we desire, it is 
better than indifference. It is an open 
door and a golden opportunity to pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Men are glad to receive our instruction. 
In two countries in particular this state of 
feeling exists. In each of the seven 
wards in Ho Yang and in the eight wards 
in Kim Sung there are Christians. 


After spending Sabbath with the Chris- 
tians at Yang Su Am where we have 
three catechumens and twenty adherents. 
we visited and held service with the 
Christians at Man Lo, Tong Pai and Lu 
Ki Tong. At the last place we had a 
very pleasant time and eight received the 
sealing ordinance of baptism. 


The next morning, the 14th inst., we 
left this section of the field. After a ride 
of six miles we reached a Christian home 
where we had dinner and worship. The 


next morning we reached Tap _ Kori 
where we met several friends and held 
service. 

The next day, 16th, was Sunday and 
we began. to examine candidates for the 
catechumenate and for baptism early in 


the morning. People came a long distance 
to be present and as the day was fine, 
mats were spread in the court, and after 
the house was filled many _ sat outside. 
Six were enrolled as catechumens, and as 
many were baptized, one man . being 
seventy-two years old. A deep interest 
was taken in the service and some decided 
to live better lives; the evening service 
was well attended. Plans were made for 
the next week, so every place I went I 
found people gathered to hold service. 
Two men decided to spend the week with 
me visiting groups. 


Monday we went three miles to a Chris- 
tian home where we had worship, and 
then three miles further where there are 
three Christian families who were ex- 
pecting us. With these we had _ service 
and went two miles further to a Chris- 
tian village to hold evening meeting and 
to remain all night. The Koreans’. say 
the house I stayed at has received more 
than ordinary blessings as four. genera- 
tions live together, the oldest being 
seventy-eight years of age. 


The next morning several men accom- 
panied me to the country town to preach 
as it was market day. Here we found a 
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hundred or more Japan2se soldiers. After 


preaching and _ selling books we cali- 
ed at the magistrate’s office, but finding 
him out, visited the jail, preaciaed and 
gave books to the _ prisoners. Korean 


prisons are very bad and prisoners often 
spend long hours of suffering sometimes 
long years. In this field there are thir- 
‘teen prisons usually well filled. 


One kindly old gentleman we met in the 
Kim Sung jail appeared very much like 
one oi the better class Koreans, and on 
talking with him found out he had heard 
the Gospel. He said he was guilty of one 
_ crime. Later I learned that an official in 
Seoul wished to bury his mother on a site 
held sacred by the prisoner’s village. Fail- 
ing to do so he brought the country magis- 
trate to the village to decide the matter. 
The villagers knowing the case would go 
against them caught the offender, killed 
him, burnt his body and threw the ashes 
into the river. The magistrate was fright- 


ened and instead of going back to his 
country seat fled to Seoul. The prisoner 
being the head man of the village was 
soon arrested and has been lying some 
months in jail with little hopes of re- 
lease. 


From the 18th to the 22nd I was busy 
visiting different groups every day. AS 
my time was limited I could only spend a 
few hours in each place. A month at 
least should have been given to this sec- 
tion of the field, everywhere I found the 
work encouraging. In sume older groups 
very few read the Christian News, but in 
these places nearly every family takes it. 
They speak of it as their teacher. 


At Pa Am Kol all the Christians are 
young people, eight families in all, and are 
much in earnest. I was impressed more 
and more this trip, as I visited group after 
group—twenty-one in all, and thought of 
the groups in other sections of my circuit 
some of which are older and larger than 
these with the need of more men. This 
southern part of my field alone is jJarge 
enough for two missionaries. 


On Sunday the 23rd inst., I preached at 
Chosa, the second largest village in Kim 
Sung. About forty Christians were pre- 
sent and a number of heathens who listen- 
ed attentively. After the morning service 
it was decided to build a church, and 
money was pledged for that purpose. Il 
had not advised them in the matter, but 
they felt the need and made a good begin- 
ning. I have since heard that the church 
is being built and that a school teacher has 
been engaged to begin teaching at. the 
Korean New Year. 


The Japanese major stationed near here 
has been a help to our people. He holds 
service every Sunday for the soldiers and 
sometimes preaches to our men. The 
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Korean Christians are so accustomed to 
ineet those who have no sympathy with 
their religion, that they regard it as a great 
blessing to meet one wao ca’es tor their 
souls’ welitare. One Sunday he presented 
eaca of our Christians with 2 pencil and 
note-book so they could write down any- 
thing in the sermon3 they wished to re- 
member. From Chosa I turned my tace 
homeward, visiting several groups by the 
way, I spent a very pleasant night at Yun 
Mot Kol were I iound tweive Christian 
families. Kveryone inere would like to 
have a class, as the place is very central, 
but as there is no room large enough, we 
will have to wait until a church is built. 

The last day I spent in Kim Sung, I 
visited two groups. At Tan Ko Ki the 
Christians are making good progress, and 


What we lack in many places we have 
there, viz., a woman, well educated and 
capable of teaching the other women. We 


have also a man who makes a very good 
leader. 


We reached home after being absent 
twenty-four days during which time I 
visited nearly all the groups in that sec- 
tion of the field, travelled about’ three 
hundred miles, baptized fourteen and en- 
rolled seven catechumens. 


On such trips it would be a great ad- 
vantage to have a Bible woman who 
could teach the women in the Christian 
homes, especially the girls, young women 
and daughters-in-law, as well as_ the 
heathen women we are always sure to 
meet. 


CHARACTER MOULDING. 


I took a piece of plastic clay 
And idly fashioned it one day, 
And as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved, and yielded to my will. 
I came again when days were past, 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 
The form I gave it still it bore, 
But I could change that form no more. 
I took a piece of living clay 
And gently formed it day by day, 
And molded with my power and art, 
A young child’s soft and ylelding heart. 
I came again when years were gone, 
It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that early impress wore, 
And I could change that form no more. 
Helen Macleod in Mission Studies. 


It is one thing to meet death intrepidly, 
and it is altogether another to meet it 
peacefully and trustfully.—Robertson. 
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CUR INDIA MISSION FOR 1904, 


The field of our Canadian Mission lies in 
the main in the Western part of the Cen- 
tral India agency, and the stations occupi- 
ed are, with one exception, on the plateau 
North of the Vindhya Mountains. But 
there is a large district in the valley of the 


Narbada lying between the Vindhya and 
which 


the Satpura Ranges, much of 
naturally falls to us. 

The American Presbyterians occuDy 
Jhansi and Gwalior to the Northeast. The 


Friend’s Mission is on our East at Sehore. 
The Methodists have stations at Khandwa 
and Balhanpur to the South. The Jungle 
Tribes’ Mission of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church have headquarters at Dohad on the 
West, and the U. F, Church of Scotland 
has stations at Udaipur, Nasirabad and 
Kotah on the North. There is thus left us 
the great Malwa plateau with the Nimar 
Valley as the part of India which our 
Church in Canada is called upon to evange- 
lize. 

Within this area, for the most part, 
there are in the Indore State, 11 towns 
with an average population of 1200, and 
3380 villages with an average of 200 peo- 
ple, In the Malwa part of Gwalior there 
are 9 towns and 3,300 villages; in Rutlaw, 
1 town and 206 villages; in Dhar, 2 towns 
and 514 villages; in Jaora, 2 towns and 338 
villages. 

According to the last Census, 1901, there 
are over two and a half millions of people, 
living in more than nine thousand towns 
and villages, for whose evangelization we 
ought to hold ourselves responsible. 

The Canadian force now on the field for 
this work consists of 15 male and 16 female 
missionaries; not including the wives of 
missionaries, with 46 male and 51 female 
Indian helpers, not including those in 
Amkhut. Four Europeans in addition are 
employed. The proportion of native help- 
ers is far below what might be efficiently 
engaged and we appeal to the Church to 
increase its native staff at least two-fold. 
Even then it would be inadequate to meet 
the opportunities that present themselves, 

During the year our Canadian staff has 
been increased by the arrival of Mr. J. S. 
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McKay, M.A., and of Misses Sinclair, Oliver, 
M.D., Thompson and Weir returning from 
furlough. We are grateful to the Church 
for the strong additions within the last two 
years to the staff; but it must be borne in 
mind that only by the aid of the natives of 
the country can foreigners render their 
most efficient service, Hach should have 
associated with him Indian helpers with 
whom and through whom he may teach, 2 
preach and impress his influence. 

We have to deplore again the loss to the 
work by retrenchment. Not only have we 
had to let opportunities of expansion pass, 
but it has been necessary to close schools 
and dismiss preachers. Can it be that our 
Church must fall back from the work it has 
opened up. Has it gone beyond the limit — 
of its power to maintain, and must it cur- 
tail and cripple its work? 

Plague has again visited some of our 
Stations, Mhow, Indore, Rutlam, Neemuch, 
have suffered, though not to the same ex- 
tent as last year, yet in Indore upwards of 
8,000 perished. We are grateful to God 
that none of ithe missionaries ‘were _ this 
year attacked, and but few of the Christian 
community. 

A visitation of plague is ever a matter of 
grave anxiety to those in charge of orphan- 
ages and other institutions with their hun- 
dreds of boys and girls. The difficulty and 
expense of shifting them to temporary 
shelter in the open fields is but a small 
part of the trouble. Only in the case of 
the Girls’ Orphanage in Rutlam has this — 
been necessary, 

But plague has Seriously hindered the 
prosecution of organized work of all kinds 
in several districts. For weeks, college 
and schools had to be closed, §S. Schools 
disbanded, bazar preaching discontinued, 
and public gatherings avoided, Suspicions 
that the English, for their own ends, were 
disseminating plague germs and poisoning 
wells made itinerancy in certain districts 
unadvisable. 

Notwithstanding, in the Mhow, Dhar 
and Ujjain districts large numbers of 
villages have been visited and gratifying 
interest shown. There were encouraging 
signs that, though there have been few 
baptisms, the truths of redemption are find- 
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ing a lodgement, and the day of open con- 
fession is drawing on, While with patience 
we wait for it let us with prayer hasten it. 

The large number of Scotch troops sta- 
tioned at Neemuch made it necessary for 
the missionary there to minister as acting 
chaplain, and the lamented death of Mr. 
MecKelvie, formerly one of our wissionaries, 
made a similar demand on our Missionary 
at Mhow. In addition.to the opportunity 
of. rendering service, the consideration of 
the money grant was an important one in 


a year when the retrenchment was £9 
severe. 
During the year Presbytery and the 


Ladies’ Council united in holding two con- 
ferences on practical aspects of the work. 
and for stimulating spiritual life. These 
were by ali felt to be times of spiritual re- 
freshing and profit. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of 
both bodies in Neemuch in the first week 
fo Jan. 1905, to hold dedicatory services in 
connection with the opening of the new 
Girls Orpanage. It is a fine substantial! 
Sione building and well fitted for the pur- 
poses in view. 

The Presbytery classes were held in the 

College building in Indore, and were 
taught by Dr. Campbell, Mr. Wilson. and 
Mr. Jobory. As none of the men pursuing 
the course of study in the senior years were 
sent up, only two classes were conducted, 
both in the preparatory course. 
' The work prescribed was fairly well 
covered though part of it had to be rather 
hurriedly gone over, Plague broke out 
while the classes were in session, yet the 
work was little interrupted by it. The lads 
were inoculated, and, on the appearance of 
dead rats in the hostel, they were moved 
out for a time into huts on the plain, and 
afterwards accommodated in rooms in the 
College building, as, owing to the flight of 
the Hindu students, the classes had been 
closed. Thus the work of the Christiau 
students was continued without a break. 

The classes were conducted for three 
months, _and, at the close, examinations 
were held which showed, on the whole, en- 
couraging results. When it is remembered 
that these lads were, a few years ago, 
homeless starvelings, one is filled with hope 
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that out of the younger ones in the orphan- 
age some good material-will be forthcom- 
ing which, please God, may be turned to 
good account in the work of the mission. 

In consequence of the union of the 
Presbyterian Churches in India consummat- 
ed last December by the formation of the. 
first General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in india, it is possible there may 
be in future some arrangement made 
whereby joint action with other missions 
May be taken in the matter of training a 
native ministry, Co-operation in this work 
was one of the objects conteniplated in 
negotiating for the union. 

According to the distribution of the 
Presbyteries into Synods adopted by the 
General Asselubly, our Presbytery, under 
the name of the Presbytery of Malwa. 
joins with the Irish brethren of the Guje- 
rat Presbytery, and the Scotch brethren of 
the U. I. Presbytery, to constitute the 
Synod of Rajputana and Malwa. As we 
and the Rajputana brethren use the same 
languages there should be little difficulty 
in taking conjoint action in theological 
training. 4 

At the meeting of Presbytery held at 
Amkhut. a committee was appointed to 
administer a fund which Mr. King propos- 
ed should be raised to support boys at the 
High School and College in Indore. The 
matter had only to be referred to the 
chureh at home to meet wih a gratifying 
response. The support of twelve boys was 
almost immediately promised. The coi- 
inittee has endeavoured to act cautiously 
so that only worthy boys should be receiy- 
ed, and that the donors should find no 
cause for disappointment. The aim is to 
provide the mission with workers from 
among its own young people. It is a 
scheme of the Presbytery for the Presby- 
tery. Of those at present on the Fund, 
three are taking University work; the 
others are in the High School. — 


There is nothing so small but that we 
may honour God by asking His guidance 
of it, or insult Him by taking it into our 
own hands.—John Ruskin. 


Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1905. 
January.—Mission study. 
February.—Obligation to 

world. 

March.—Refiex Influence of Missions. 
April.—Home Mission Methods and Prin- 


Evangelize the 


ciples. 

May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

June-—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. : 

July—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 


August.—Home Missions in British 
Columbia and Yukon. 
September.—French Evangelization. 
October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 
November.—Missions in Korea. 
December.—Missions in the West Indies 


and British Guiana. 


TOPIC FOR JULY. 
HOME MISSIONS IN MANITOBA, ETC. 
By Rev. JAMES FARQUHARSON. 


The beginnings, both of settlement and 
of mission work within the Synod otf 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, 
were small. Not much larger was the 
estimate of the future which prevailed at 
that early date. Who then thought of the 
few Highland settlers induced by Lord 
Selkirk early in the last century to ven- 
ture into the wilds of the Red River 
Settlement, as the vanguard of a mighty 
host who were to take hold of the Great 
Lone Land and to build on it an empire? 
What Presbyterian statesman thought of 
the late Dr. Black at the date of his 
appointment to minister to the Presbyte- 
rian settlers on the Red River, as the 
harbinger of a great church? 

How slowly news concerning the prairie 
spread in the older parts of Canada! Hun- 
ters and traders of our own race had been 
traversing it for upwards of a century; 
and yet to all intents and purposes it re- 
mained till late in the century a thorough- 
ly unknown land. 

But it could not be hid forever. Men ia 
old Ontario began to talk of the new 


country with land, rich beyond aught that 
Ontario knew, which lay ready for the 
plough. This was news indeed on the 
farms reclaimed from the primeval forest 
by the work of a lifetime; and a few hardy 
pioneers, travelling by St. Paul and thence 
by ox team or pony cart over four hun- 
dred and fifty miles of prairie to Fort 
Garry, ventured their all on the promise 
of the new land. 


It was the spiritual wants of these new 
communities which called the late Dr. 
Robertson from a comfortable Ontario 
charge to the West. From the day of his 
arrival he threw himself heart and goul 
into mission work. Settled as the pastor ° 
of Winnipeg’s first congregation he became 
convener of the Home Mission Committee 
of the infant Presbytery of Manitoba. 


What a Presbytery it was! It added 
Alberta to the bounds of the _ present 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories and gradually encroached on 
the mountain province to the West. 
Territorially it must have ranked amongst 
the largest presbyteries, in membership it 
was small indeed. 

The rapidity of the growth both ot 
settlement and of the Church, is now a fact 
of history. The long list of mission 
claims grew so quickly as to well-nigh 
stagger the Home Mission Committee and 
the Church. Men were asking, “To what 
purpose is all this expenditure, when the 
future of the country is not yet assured?” 

And soon the pessimism of the West 
formed a basis on which that of the Hast 
could rest. It was not merely that the 
fallacies out of which the boom of 1881-2 
had grown, were punctured and shrivelled, 
It was far more that’ the frost of the 
following year cut the price of wheat in 
two; and this was followed by a succes- 
sion of deficient harvests. Then not a 
few, disheartened by difficulties, left the 
West, and many more would have gone 
if they could have found the means to 
take them out and start life afresh else- 
where. 
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It was well for the West, and well tor 
the East that Dr. Robertson’s confidence 
in the future of the West never faltered; 
it was well that he was strong enough to 
stand in the presence of an adverse Com- 
mittee, or Assembly, and urge the plea of 
‘the West with success. Before his deata, 
all he had said regarding the future oct 
the West was more than fulfilled. He was 
able to tell the Church that the territory 
he had first known as a wilderness with a 
sparse settlement lining its outer fringe 
now contained two Synods; that the one 
Presbytery had become eighteen; that the 
congregations had grown from two to on? 
hundred and forty-one; and’ the missioa 
fields from ten to two hundred and twenty- 
Six, 

He passed away at the beginning of a 
period of prosperity. The settlers debts 
of the poorer years were gradually wiped 
out; and not a few who had entered on 


their homestead poor enough, began to 
accumulate wealth. New lines of rail- 
way, some C. P. R. and some C..N. R. 


brought new stretches of country with- 
in reach of market, and immigrants from 
all quarters hastened to share in the 
country’s wealth. 


Mission work had to make a fresh and 
most vigorous start. During the last two 
years upwards of sixty new mission fields 
have been opened, or are being opened in 
this Synod. Some of these are away back 
far from railway, to reach which settler 
and missionary alike must endure the hard- 
ships of the trail and venture the cros»- 
ing of the swollen stream and the treacher- 
ous muskeg. Most of these fields cover 
wide stretches of country so that’ the 
missionary who would know his parish 
must spend a large part of his time-in ‘the 
buckboard, or in the saddle. The man who 
delights in ease need not apply for an 
appointment to these western fields. 


There has been growth along all lines. 
In 1901 the Home Mission Committee ask- 
ed for $97,000 for work from Quebec to ths 
Pacific Coast and away up to the Yukon. 
Last year the figure rose to $120,000 and 
Bitameately, to $130,000, This. -years it is 
put at $135,000. The Church has responi- 
ed nobly to the call. Is it not our Lord 
who is stirring her up to liberality that 
His name may be glorified in her? 
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In the increased contributions the Synoi 
of Manitoba and the Territories has had 


some share. After marking time _ at 


about $5,000 a year for several years the 


contributions rose last year to about $8.- 
500; this year they amount to about. $16.- 
000. Dr. Carmichael is very confident 
that before the year beginning with Aprt‘l 
1, has gone far on its course no fewer 
than seventy-five individual donations ot 
$250 each will be subscribed, and that ail 
will be paid into the treasury before the 
year closes. If this is realized the Synod 
will be within measurable distance of 
being self-sustaining save for the $11,000 
required for work among foreign settlers.’ 
Never were more hopeful reports  pre- 
sented than those laid before the Com- 
mittee this spring. Is not our Lord speak- 
ing to us in them saying—‘Trust me. 
there are lonely deso- 
late men and women, and tell them of One 
who is able to save. Fear not the lack of 
means for the work; there can be no faii- 
ure unless faith fails.” 
Surely the call comes 
young people. 
their work? 


especialiy to the 
Is not this their country, 

Let them enter upon it in 

the name of Christ with ail their heart. 


MISSIONARIES IN FAMINE TIME. 


By Lorp CURZON. 


The Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, says 

of the services of missionaries and others 

during the recent famine in India. 
“Numerous cases 


of devotion, amoun*- 
ing to the. loftiest heroism, have been 
brought under my notice. I have heard 


of Englishmen dying at their posts with- 
out a murmur. I have seen cases wheres 
the entire organization of a vast area and 
the lives of “thousands of beings rested 
upon the shoulders of a single individual 
labouring on in silence and solitude, while 
his bodily strength was fast ebbing away. 

I have known of natives who, inspired 
by this example, have thrown -themselves 
with equal ardour into the struggle, and 
have unmurmuringly laid down their lives 
for their countrymen. 

Partucularly must I mention the noble 
efforts of the missionary agencies of 
various Christian denominations. If ever 
there was an occasion in which it was 
open to them to vindicate the highest 
standards of their beneficent calling, it 
was here; and strenuously and faithfully 
have they performed the task.’’ 


Puipit and Pew 


AARON THE VACILLATING. 
By REv, GEO, MATHESON, D.D. 


There is one type of man who, I think, 
has not always received the sympathy he 
deserves—the man who has. narrowly 
missed the goal, Of course, those who 
have narrowly misSed and those who have 
missed by a million of miles are histori- 
cally in the same position; they are ail 
included under the general name—failures. 
Yet, while historically it may be true that 
‘a miss is as good as a mile,’ it is morally, 
vot true. The man who has lost the goal 
by a final slip of the foot is in a vastly 
different position from the man who has 
never come within sight of it. 


I should be disposed to divide humanity 
into three classes—the man of success, 
the man of failure, and the man of short- 
coming. I would place the last between 
the other two. He comprehends by far the 
largest class among the runners of ‘he 
race of life. Perfect success is not reaci- 
ed by many; absolute failure is the lot of 
few: but the narrow missing of the mark 
is the fate of the large majority of man. 


Take a survey of those around you. 
What is their mental averdge? It is not 
greatness, it is not smaliness, it is not 


even middle-sizedness; it is Shortcoming, 
It is the missing of the mark by a hair’s 
preadth. It ig the absence of one little 
fragment of the alabaster box prevent- 
ing the structure from being pieced t0- 
gether. Our common impression of the 
men and women around us is not that the 
chain is brass, but that there is a link 
wanting to the gold. 


Now, I am very glad that this wide 
lass has not been left without a represen- 
tative in the Great Gallery of Scripture 
eharacters. The man chosen as its re- 
presentative is Aaron. If I were asked 
to define his place in the Gallery, I should 
Say he is the man who narrowly misse1 
the mark, who came in second. I do aot 
know any portrait of the group that is so 
suggestive of this quality, It is not, for 
example, ‘suggested by the portraits of 
Cain and Esau. These are the delineations 
of men who were not in the race, whose 
significance lay in the fact that they were 
impediments to the running, 


But Aaron was a real competitor. He 
was a2 man who bade fair to be the lead- 
er of his time. He did not stand to his 
brother Moses in the same relation that 
Cain held to Abel, or Esau to Jacob. He 


had a common cause with Moses. He 
burned as eagerly, for the emancipation 
of his people; originally, he seems to have 
burned more eagerly. 


If any spectator had looked upon ihe 
two brothers before the day of the eman- 
cipation and considered their comparative 


promise of success, he would, I think, 
have given the preference to Aaron. 
Aaron was the elder. That itself was 


little; it had become a proverbial saying 
that in the Hebrew race the eider should 
Serve the younger. But in this case there 
Seemed to lie with Aaron ‘he maturity of 
mind aS well as years. 


As the brothers stand before uS, we are 
struck with the contrast between them; 
and it is Aaron who seems to have the 
higher ground, Moses is shy; Aaron is 
bold. Moses is reticent; Aaron is out- 
spoken. Moses halts in utterance; Aaron is 
a man of eloquence. Moses is meek and 
prone to wait the tide of events; Aaron is an 
impetuous spirit and tends to rush into 
action. Moses meditates forty years in 
the desert of Midian; Aaron in that same 
desert seems to have been doing powerful 
Service in winning the favour of the 
neighbouring chiefs. 


And yet the fact remains that Moses 
was the chosen man, the man selected to 
be the leader of the rising age. Why is 
this? The common answer is, because he 
was by nature the weaker vessel, and be- 
cause God selects the weaker vessel. 

But where do you find that doctrine— 
that the principle of Divine selection is 
the natural weakness of the object? You 
refer me to St, Paul—‘God has chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound ths 
things which are mighty.” Yes, “the weax 
things of the world’—the things which the 
world deems weak. That is a very differ- 
ent statement from “the things which God 
deems weak.” 


The truth is, the principle of Divine 
selection is, and has always been, identi- 
cal with the principle of natural selection 
—the survival of the fittest. The men 
who are chosen by the Great Gallery to 
carry on the kingdom of God are chosen 
on distinctly Darwinian grounds—not be- 
cause they are weak, but because they are 
strong. If Abel is preferred to Cain, it 
is because he is a fitter man than Cain; if 
Jacob is preferred to Esau, it is because 
he is a stronger personality than Hsaun. 
Weakness can never be the ground of a 
selection, either Divine or human. 
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There is a paradox in the choice of the 
Bible; but it does not lie where it is 
Supposed to lie. It lies in the fact that 
the Bible has a different estimate of streny i 
from that made by the secular eye. The 
secular eye sees the things on the surface; 
it measures the power of the work by the 
power of manifestation. But the Bible 
tooks below, it considers, not the power 
of manifestation, but the power of re- 
straint. It judges a man more by ais 
stillness than by his outery, more by his 
words unsaid than by his words spoken. 


To the eye of the Bible 


it is a ruler’s 
self-repression that 


makes him great, that 
proves him strong. The thing i* des-der- 
ates is not fighting power odut waiting 
power. It deems most valuable what the 
world calls weak. The qualities it appre- 
eiates are just the unbriliiant qualities-—— 
the attributes held to be not heroic, it 
prefers patience to petulance, temperance 
to temper, vigilance to violence, latent 
discretion to loud display. All this 1s 
expressed in the aphorism,“Not by might 


nor by power but by my Spirit, saith ‘he 
Lord.” 


We may conclude, then, that Moses was 
selected for a higher post than Aaron, uot 
because he was a weaker vessel, but be- 
cause he was a stronger one. Where iay 
the difference in their strength? It iay 
within—in the innermost region of ail— 
in the power of will. The Bible’s test of 
Strength is tenacity of will. To be .im- 
movable like the great mountains, to be 
steadfast as the solid rocks, is ever its 
deepest aspiration. 


The things of nature which 
are the things which 
tenacious, 
wither,” 


it admires 
it can think of as 

The tree whoSe leaf “Shall not 
the city which “shal] never be 
moved,’ the sun that “shall no more xo 
down,” the well of water “springing up 
eternally,’ the rainbow which shall be a 
Sign “while the, earth remaineth’’—these 
are among its fondest fancies. And all 
these are to the Bible but the symbols cf 
a deeper tenacity still—the endurance of 
a human heart, the steadfastness of a 
human purpose. 


Now, the crucial point of difference 
between Moses and Aaron was this tena- 
city of purpose. All other’ contrasts, 
from the Gallery’s point of view, are irre'e- 
vant. Aaron had every quality fitted for 
a great leader but one—tenacity of pur- 
pose. He was eloquent, shrewd, persua- 
Sive, pleasing in Manner and address, en- 
dowed with the gifts that win popularity; 
but he was vacillating. 


He was one of the kind whom we meet 
every day—vehement but variable. Men 
were drawn to him magnetically, but they 
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had no security that the alliance would bs 
lasting’, 116) was.” perfectly > Sinverey he 
spoke the genuine sentiment which he 
eutertained at the moment. But there 
was uO guarantee that he would retain 
this sentiment at the end of the hour. 

There is a type of character which is 
described as slow but sure; Aaron might 
be portrayed as quick but uncertain 1! 
have always regarded him as the Simon 
Peter of the Old Testament, No twa 
men separated by long centuries are more 
alike. Both were lovable; both were out- 
Spoken; both were rapid in resolution; 
both receiyed a call in advance of their 
brethren; both performed deeds of che 
most jealous service; and both on certain 


occasions were singularly untrue to their 
first impulse. 


I will add one parallel] more—both were 
the founders of a ministry. Of Aaron, as 
Of Peter, it was virtually said, “On this 
rock I will build my church.” Aaron, like 
Peter, received the key of a new dispensa- 
tion; he was placed as head pastor over 
the congregation of liberated Israel; 
church and state were, for the first time, 
Separated in thought. 


One naturally asks, Why should Aaron 
have been fit for the church when he was 
not fit for the state? If he had not the 
qualities of a rock for politics, why should 
he have been credited with these quali- 
ties for the pastorate? It is not suggest- 
ed by the narrative that Moses promoted 
him to the priesthood in ignorance of nis 
weak point. On the contrary, the most 
Striking exhibition of that weakness 
occurred previous to his ordination, 


The incident may be briefly state. 
Moses went up to the solitudes of Mount 
Sinai to commune with the God of Israel, 
Aaron was lett in charge of the multi- 
tude on the plain. But the absence of 
the one man made the multitude lonely. 
Loneliness might help the religion of 
Moses; but it did harm to theirs. They 
craved a Symbol, an image, something to 
represent God. Moses had been that sym- 
bol, that image, that representative, 


But -Moses was gone. He had _ dis- 
appeared in the mountain mists; he might 
never return. They came to Aaron to ask 
a sign—a visible monument of the Divine 
Presence. Aaron demurred. The crowd 
grew clamorous, They passed from _ re- 
quest into murmur, from murmur _ into 
mutiny. Aaron yielded. He told them 
to bring their gold earings, and from 
these combined treasures he constructed 
the image of a young bull, such as the 
Egyptians worshipped. 


He only meant it for an image; he told 
the crowd in so many words that it was 
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intended to represent the God of Israel. 
But the crowd hailed it as the God of 
Egypt—the presence by which the Phara- 


ohs had prospered. They forgot’ their 
patriotism. They cried, in effect, ‘Let thse 
Egyptian omen be our omen!’’ They 


broke into shouts of joy; but the shout of 
jcy was a shout of rebellion. 


Now this scene of tumult and uproar 
came from the vacillation of Aaron. He 
had manifested a spirit of accommodation, 
a tendency to move with the crowd. In 
contemplating the picture in the Gallery, 
my wonder has always been why Moses 
is represented in an attitude so lenient to- 
wards Aaron. We do not, indeed, associate 
Aaron with the rebellion of the crowd, 
nor deem that he was’ worthy of their 
penalty. 


But Aaron is not only pardoned—he :s 
promoted; he is raised to that position of 
eminence in the church which is denied 
him in the state. With the full knowledge 
oi his vacillating spirit, with the full 
proof before the world that he had been 
euilty of compromise, this man is invest- 
ed with the High Priest’s office, with the 
chief pastorate of the great congregation. 


I am looking at the matter merely 
artistically—from the standpoint of a 
spectator in the Gallery. Keeping pureiy 
to the aesthetic, I ask, is it not a breach 
of art, a violation of the law of harmony, 
a dislocation in the proportion of things? 
What is the problem? It is this: A man 
rejected by the state as unfit to be a leader 
by reason of his vacillating spirit is by 
that same state selected to be the head of 
a religious community within its own pale! 


IT have never found the Great Gallery 
cefective in matters of proportion; I have 
never known the hand of its artists ‘o 
epply inappropriate colours. But is there 
~ot such a misapplication here? Is there 
not in this picture an inartistic element, 
a breach of consistency which mars its 
heauty? We can understand that a stone. 
once rejected should afterwards become the 
head of the corner, provided its rejection 
were found to be a mistake; but that a 
etone should be made the head of the 
corner which was once rejected and which 
is still known to possess the defect attri- 
buted to it—this is surely a fault of the 
builder! 


But I think we nave forgotten one thing 
of great importance—the difference of 
cualification requisite for a leader in the 
state and a leader in the church. The 
auality which would be a blemish in a 
rock is a beauty in a fliower—tenderness. 
‘That a rock should be easily bent or broken 
.is a proof of its unfitness; but that a rose 
should be easily bent or broken is an ele- 
‘ment in its charm. 
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The simile has direct application «here. 
The leader of a state ought to be unbend- 
ing; firmness is essential to successful 
government, but the pastor in a congre- 
gation ought not to be unbending. His 
province is that of a servant. It is re- 
quired before all things of each time. The 
characteristic of the individual churcb- 
leader and the characteristic of the Church 
universal must always be one of accommo- 
dation to circumstances. 


That is the secret of Christianity’s power. 
t has been durable amid shifting epochs 
just because it has been willing to 
assimilate these epochs. The stream has 
been content to take its colour from the 
soil through which it flows; therefore it 
has irrigated many soils. It has turned its 
ear to the special needs of special ages. 


all for which each 
but it has granted 
recognized that every 
widespread clamour implies a widespread 
want. It has met the cry for imperialism; 
it has met the cry for freedom, it has 
met the cry or asceticism; it has met 
the cry for earthly loveliness; it has met 
the cry for reconciliation between religion 
and science. This priesthood has con- 
quered by stooping, has reigned by serv- 
ing, has endured by veiling what is not 
essential to its faith. Its power of survi- 
val has been its power of accommodation. 


It -has not granted 
crown has clamoured; 
something—it has 


Let me put a supposition. Let us imag- 
ine that the man _ selected to fill the 
High Priest’s office had been, not Aaron, 
but Joshua. A greater contrast than that 
between Aaron and Joshua cannot be con- 
ceived. If Aaron was vacillating, Joshua 
was unbending; if Aaron was soft, Joshua 
was inflexible. The future leader of the 
army of Israel was aman of no com- 
promise. To him it was enough that the 
law had once been given; to be once given 
was to be enforced permanently. 


We know that on account of this quality 


Joshua was made head of the state; why 
was he not made head of the church? . 
Though a little younger, he was con- 


temporaneous with Aaron; he lived in the 
same environment; he was familiar with 
the same conditions of life. Why did the 
Gallery not select him as the pastor to the 
great congregation? Clearly because 
chureh and state require opposite types of 
mind. Joshua made a great leader to the 
army; he would have made a very poor 
leader to the church. 


The reason is that, while the army wants 
an absolute leader, the church does not. 
The church leader must be content to be, 
in a measure led. He must consent, in 
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certain things to follow. He must watch 
the course of the stream.. He must observe 
the current of the time. He must con- 
sider the state” of the tide. Aaron was 
chosen because he was such a man as tnat. 
No other type of mind but the bending 
mind will suit the church leader. 


Aaron erred, not by his efforts at con- 
ciliation, but by his means of conciliation; 
instead of making a golden calf, he should 
have told the clamouring crowd that they 
would soon have a visible tabernacle. His 
error’ Was, aiter all, one of detail. The 
principle was misapplied, but it was good 
and true. The man who can feel the 
pulse of the multitude and suit his Gospel 
to their needs is the man who merits the 
foremost place in the sphere of the pastor- 
al office. 


And this to my mind furnishes the ex- 
planation of an incident in the life of 
Aaron to which I think no other explana- 
‘tion has lent any significance. Twelve 
rod-branches of the almond-tree are de- 
posited in the tabernacle. Each rod re- 
presents a secular power; they stand re- 
spectively for the twelve heads of the 
twelve clans or tribes of Israel. 


To these rods another is added—making 
thirteen. The thirteenth is the rod of 
Aaron—representing the spiritual as dis- 
tinct from the secular power. On the day 
after they have been placed in the taber- 
nacle, Moses enters the building and finds 
a wonderful phenomenon. The_ twelve 
rods remain as they were when first de- 
posited; but the thirteenth—the rod of 
Aaron—has burst forth into bloom. 


Now, what is the ideal significance of 
this? To me it clearly means that in the 
religious ministry, the forces which will 
survive are not the secular forces. None 
of the twelve rods of temporal power will 
flourish here. The very thing which 
makes them survivors in the world would 
kill them in the church—their inability to 
bend. They can bud in secular life, be- 
cause the secular ruler reigns by the 
exercise of authority. 


But the spiritual life is not ruled by the 
exercise of authority. It is ruled by the 
veiling of authority—by sacrifice, by love 
Only one rod will blossom here—the rod 
of Aaron! Only one power will bear 
fruit here—the power of stopping! With- 
in this holy temple the laws of survival 
are altered, reversed! The things which 
once disqualified, become the source of 
life; the rod which would in the outward 
kingdom have only served for firewood 
becomes, in the spiritual sphere, a Sceptre 
of potent power! 


The strength of Aaron, then, is to lie in 
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something which in the secular province 
would be called weakness—the capacity 
to be bent by the troubles of tae crowd. 
We have a fine and typical instance of 
this in the sixteenth chapter of Numbers, 
Where Aaron is seen standing ‘between 
the dead and the living.” He appears as 
the intercessor for stricken humanity. A 
dreadful plague has fallen—tallen as a 
vengeance. The anger of the God of 
Israel has been kindled, and thousands 
lie low beneath the stroke of the pestilence. 


Then follows a scene of sublime human- 
itarianism. Aaron takes his place among 
the stricken, and pours forth his prayer to 
heaven. He stands on the _ pestilentiai 
field whose atmosphere is reeking with 
contagion. In front of him are the re- 


. maining members of the congregation who 


are still untouched—trembling, cowering, 
anticipating. Behind him are the dying: 
and the dead—a ghastly concourse. 

Aaron is in that  charnel-hotise. He 
stands on no hill apart from the multitude. 
He utters his prayers from no palatial 
retreat securely embowered against the en- 


trance of infection. He comes down into 
the foul air, into the vile miasma. He 
identifies himself with the case of the 


dead, of the dying, of those who are pre- 
paring to die. His attitude is that of a 
participator of one who wishes to be 
numbered among the transgressors. He 
could have been no coward—to face the 


virulence of a deadly and contagious 
malady! 


It throws a fresh light upon his atti- 
tude towards the worshippers of the gold- 
en calf. We commonly aitribute ~ that 
attitude to timorousness; is it not more like- 
ly to have been the fruit of pity! Was it 
not simply another phase of humanitarian 
Sympathy—that same humanitarian sym- 
pathy which here prompts him, in the 
hour of pestilence to take his stand be- 
side his stricken brethren! 


And this has ever since been the charac- 
teristic note of the Bible priesthood. In 
this sphere the rod of empire has habitual- 
ly burst into softness. The true _ priest- 
hood has ever been a service of man; every 
stage of its development has been a stoop- 
ing further down. Step by step it has de- 
scended into the depths of human care and 
human sorrow. Step by step it has identifi- © 
ed itself with the lot of the suffering and the 
sinful, till it has reached the last valley 


of humiliation at the Cross of the Son of 
Man. 


Aaron did not, any more than Moses, 
enter the land to which he was going. To 
both it was only a promised land. Each 
had a mountain view of coming glory; 
each died in the faith of a world to come. 
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But to posterity the world of eaca 
has come. The land whose dominion was 
prefigured to the eye of Moses has more 
than realized his dream; the priesthood 
which floated before the sight of Aaron 
has attained a grander goal than fis fancy 
pictured. 


The brothers have each had their re- 
ward, and each a reward after his kind. 
Moses bore the secular sceptre and he has 
inherited the crown of Christendom; the 
highest thrones of the world are built 
upon his Law. Aaron bore the rod which 
blossomed into a passion-flower, and it 
has issued in the Cross of Calvary; the 
climax of the heart‘s devotion is the Sacri- 
fice of Jesus. 


A PRAYER. 


Endow me, O Lord, with the pries‘ly 
spirit; consecrate me to the service of Thy 
tabernacle! Help me to take my place 
with the stricken sons of the wilderness! 
I do not ask to be enabled to pray for 
them on the height; let me come down 
from the height; let me stand in the scene 
of the pestilence. Let me touch the lepers’ 
spots ere I say “Be thou clean!”’ 


“Often have I thought of these words, 
“If @ man be overtaken in a fauit, restore 
him in the spirit of meekncess!” I have 
seeo those who would restore in the 
Spirit of pride; they speak to the fallen. 
but they speak from the mountain-top. 
Not thus would J restore, O Lord, 1 
would come with Thy Christ down from 
my heaven; I would empty myself with 


Him. 

Let me descend with Him into the 
manger! Let me breathe the atmosphere 
of the beasts of the stall! Let me wrap 


myself in the humble garments of a child 
of earth! Let me join in the common 
struggle of the sons of Nazareth! Let m2? 
accept the same baptism that is offered to 
the rvilest! 


Teach me that for the healing of a soul 
there iS more yirtue in the touch than ‘n 
the ointment! Let the touch precede the 
text; let the pity precede the precept; let 
the kindness precede the kingdom; ‘et 
the brotherhood with man precede the 
breath of God! Let me meet the fallen iv 
their own valley, the desolate in their ovn 
. Tuin, the broken in their own desert, the 

wandered in their own night! Then shall 
1 be in truth one of Thy Royal Priesth.o.1. 


A HARD LESSON. 


Of all the lessons that humanity has to 
learn in life’s school, the hardest is to 
learn to wait. Not to wait with folded 
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hands, that claim life’s prizes without pre- 
vious effort, but, having struggled and 
crowded the slow years with trial, seeing 
no result such as effort seemed to warrant 
—nhay, perhaps disaster instead—to stand 
firm at such a crisis of existence, to pre- 
serve one’s poise and self-respect, not to 
lose hold or relax effort, is greatness, 
whether achieved by man or woman.— 
Reformed Church Record. 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE THIS 
YEAR TO MISSIONS? 


1. If I refuse to give anything, I practi- 
cally cast a ballot in favour of the recall 
of every missionary, both in the home and 
foreign fields. 

2. If I give less than heretofore, I favour 
a reduction of the missionary forces pro- 
portionate to my reduced contribution. 

3. If I give the same as formerly, I 
favour holding the ground already won, 
but I oppose a forward movement. My 
song is, “Hold the Fort,’ forgetting that 
the Lord never intended that his army 
should take refuge in a fort. All of his 
soldiers are under marching orders always. 
They are commanded to “Go.” 

4, If I advance my offering beyond form- 
er years, then I favour an advance move- 
ment in the conquest of new territory for 
Christ. Shall I not join this class? If I 
add one hundred per cent. to my former 
contributions, then I favour doubling the 
missionary force at once. If I add fifty 
per cent. I say, “Send out one-half as 
many more; and if I add twenty-five per 
cent. I say to our Missionary Society, Send 
out one-fourth more than are now in the 
field.—Hachange. 


BOTH NOW AND THEN. 


“The Kingdom of God is within you.’ 
Heaven is something that begins here and 


now. It it the same Heaven in _ both 
worlds. The only difference is one of de- 
gree. ‘Lay hold of eternal life.” It is 


something for us to get hold of here and 
now. It is a thing of the future; but it is 
a thing of the present, too, and even the 
part of it which is future can be so realiz- 
ed and grasped by faith as to be partially 
enjoyed while we are in the flesh. 

It was said of an old Puritan, “Heaven 
was in him before he was in Heaven.” A 
devout Scotchman being asked if he ever 
expected to go to Heaven, gave the quaint 
reply: “Why, mon, 1 . live. there aaa 
the way to Heaven is Heaven begun to the 
Christian who walks near enough to ‘God 
to hear the secrets He has to impart.— 
B. F. Hallock, D. D. 
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TRUE POSSESSIONS. 


“A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possess- 
eth.’ Riches constitute not true: living. 
Many excellent people live without them, 
‘AS men can be good without owning 
huuses and lands, so they can be happy 
without them. Myriads have _ abiding 
content, peace of mind, (ods favour, a 
cheering bope aud abounding blessedness, 
though in temporal things they have to 
exereise the most rigid economy. 


Nor is life’s duration dependent upon out- 
ward pienty. Many persons subsist upon 
little, yet live to be very old. The 
majority of mankind live long and health- 
fully amidst poverty. 


Neither does life’s satisfaction depend 
upon affluence. Multitudes never own a 
foot of ground, or a single bond, or a 
dollar beyond their actual needs, and 
know nothing of luxury, yet are as eager 
to live, to enjoy themselves and to exert 
their powers as are the greatest million- 
aires. They have objects of pursuit 
equally dear, and far more worthy. Doing 
good, glorifying God and growing better 
daily enlist their time and efforts. 

Life is above, and independent of, tem- 
poral gain, It consists in something 
nobler, grander, purer and more endurixg. 
fts best ends are advanced by virtue, 
truth, sobriety, faith, love, patience and 
devotion. “Godliness has a promise of ihe 
life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 


Religion purifies and _  sanctifies, en- 
nobles and elevates existence. It alone 
Secures and insures man’s proper develop- 
ment. Without it his nature runs ito 
waste. As a prodigal, he spends his exis‘- 
ence riotously and wantonly. He keeps 
away from his Father’s house and feeds 
upon, husks fit only for swine, and aot 
upon the fatted calf prepared for his use, 


But while all this is true, we are not to 
eonclude that riches, honestly procured 
and rightly used, are no blessing. They 
have their. place and service, Consecrat- 
ed to God, they can be employed to his 
clory and to human welfare. While ant 
the prime objects of life, yet, when sub- 
ordinated to Christ’s kingdom, they are a 
nobler possession. All who are blessed 
with them, should hold them as stewards, 
acknowledge God’s claim to them and give 
him a liberal share of them. 


While diligent in business, we must not 
forget that life’s greatest pursuit is to be 
rich toward God, to lay up treasure in 
heaven, to be good and to do good, and 
to love and honour God. To this work we 
eannot devote too much zeal, energy, heart 
and soul.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
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THE POWER OF GENTLENESS. 


Gentleness is so endearing a quality that 
we forget oftentimes that it is not weak- 
ness. As Bayard Taylor tells us in his 
exquisite lyric, 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


And as Oliver Wendell Holmes declared in 
a poem dedicated to the healers of illness, 


While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown; 

Love walks unchallenged through the gate 
And sits beside the throne. 


So gentleness as a conquering fact in 
daily experience far exceeds arrogance and 
ill-temper. Unfortunately we are much 
too ready for the sake of a transient and 
temporary ease to give ill-tempered and 
unreasonable peopie the right of way. 

Domestic tyrants without number are 
manufactured by vielding persons. who 
concede too much; who suffer themselves io 
be pushed aside, lest there be a fuss, or a’ 
bit of a breeze in the household. These 
softly yielding people are not more gentle 
in reality than the Others who have little 
self-control and give the reins to /ill- 
humour on yery Slight occasion, 

Gentleness implies self-control, and is 
the net result of discipline. The gently 
bred person, the gentleman, the gentle- 
woman, aS opposed to the hoor or the 
termagant, has come into the kingdom 
through a process of careful training. and 
is gentle because of a thousand influences 
that have been his or her happy privilege 
from the cradle. 

Indeed, most, though by no means all, 


gentle people were born so, and have 
entered life with endowments of grace 
from good and gracious ancestry. 

To cultivate the amenities of life is a 


Christian duty. Shall we not at least try, 
Christ helping us, to be always gentle?— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


The .great cause of social _crime is 
drink. The great cause of poverty is 
drink. When I hear of a family broken 


up I ask the cause—drink. If I go to the 
gallows and ask the victim the cause, the 
answer—drink. Then I ask myself in 
perfect wonderment, why do not men put 
a stop to this thing?—Archbishop John 
Ireland. 


Suffering is the price we pay in the 
school in which we are prepared for mas- 
tery and leadership.—J. L. Davis. 


Sree) 
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WORKING AND HAVING. 


Whatever. is worth having is worth 
working for. We cannot have any _ per- 
manent good without corresponding effort. 
Health is the result of proper’ exercise. 
Intelligence springs from due attention 
and reflection. Character is the resultant 
of active principals. The Christian graces 
come: first, by asking, and then are develop- 
ed through personal experience. 

Heaven is to be sought and attained 
through the divinely prescribed agencies 
day by day and hour by hour. God aa- 
dresses us possessed of various powers, 
physical, mental and moral, and he de- 
mands their proper exercise, in order to 
the enjoyment of the respective boons 
wiich are thereby to be secured. He who 
seeks, finds. He who works is_ blessed. 

Sel. 


“SOWING SEEDS OF KINDNESS.” 


Mo generous things. 
Biess somebody. 
“Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cooi refreshment, drained by fevered 
lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
‘Twill fall 


Speak kind words. 


Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear. 


Of him who thought to die unmourned, 
Like choicest music.” 


—— 


We know that if the earthly house of 


our tabernacle be dissolved we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.—2 Cor- 


inthians 5: 1. 


SUFFERING IS OPPORTUNITY. 


There is no time in life when oppoi- 
tunity, the chance to be and to do, gathers 
so richly about the soul as when it has to 
suffer. Then everything depends on 
whether the man. turns to the lower or 
higher helps. If he resorts to mere ex- 
pedients and tricks, the opportunity is 
lost. He comes out no richer or greater; 
nay, he comes out.harder, poorer, smaller 
for his pains. But if he tyrns to God the 
hour of sufferine is the turning point of 
his life.—Phillins Brooks. 


HOW TO SWEETEN LIFE. 


Open all the doors to the religion of 
Christ. It will make this. world a para- 
dise. It will sweeten the every-day trials 


of life, the little perplexities and annov- 
ances, little sorrows and trials, little dis- 
appointments and mistakes. 
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Nature ever helps the tiny objects. A 
small flower blooms at my feet. The clouds 
gather swiftly in the sky to water it; in- 
finite chemistry works at its roots to 
nourish it; the mighty power of gravita- 
tion and equally unconquerable forces 
hold it and guard it; the sun rises and 
shines to paint upon its cheek; the winds 
are marshalled to fan it; everything is 
made to contribute to the comfort of this 
tiny flower. 

The religion of Christ is suited to tired 
men and women and children. It is suit- 
ed to the office, the cradle, the sewing 
machine, the headache, the heartache, the 
nursery, the school-room, the lonely attic 
the evening ramble. It should sweeten 
all the moment’s thoughts and feelings, 
the voice, the conversation, the toils and 
afflictions of life, the temper, and_ the 
heart; and all may have and enjoy it.— 
Ranv’s Horn. 


VARIED CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
Christians have exactly the 
same experience. God does not press his 
people into tne same mould. He places 
them in different conditions and trains 
them for different purposes. There is the 
one and the same Spirit operative upon 
all, but he acts according to their different 
temperament, capacity and environment. 
Hence the great variations in the divine 
life. 

The recognition of this truth will save 
much confusion and trouble in regard to 
one’s own religious experience, while it 
tends to beget caution in our judgments 
of one another, and should cause us all 
to be more charitable respecting our 
brethren of the same denomination as 
well as of other Christian communions.— 
Phil. Pres. 


No two 


—____——4 


We know that to them that love God all 
things work together for good, even to 
them that are called according to His pur- 
yose. Romans §8:~ 28. 


So great is my veneration for the Bible 
that the earlier my children begin to read: 
it, the more confident will be my hopes 
that they will prove useful citizens to 
their country, and respectable members 
of society.—vohn Quincy Adams. 


“Ah think not if thou are not called to 
work 4 

In mission field in some far distant clime 

That thine is no grand mission. 

Every deed that comes to thee 

In GCod’s appointed time 

Is just the greatest deed that thine cou!d 
be, 

Since God’s 
thee.” 


high will appointed it to 
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THE POWER OF LITTLES. 


By THE Rev. A. G. FLEMING, PAISLEY, 
SCOTLAND. 


It is very foolish to despise the day of 
small things, for it is the small things that 
make the big things; it is the little be- 
ginnings that lead on to great results. 

An acorn is not very large—it will lie 
in the palm of a little child—but let the 
acorn be planted in the ground, give it 
time to grow, and it stands forth the oak, 
the monarch of the forest. 

A little rill comes out of the hillside. 
A small cup could catch its silver thread of 
water. But follow it down into the plain, 
-and now bridges are needed to cross the 
stream. By-and-by it is the broad river, 
bearing on its bosom the ships that sail to 
all the world. 

The sea is broad and deep. No man 
can count its billows, or number its rip- 
ples on the beach, yet drops compose the 
ocean. And the rolling, swelling deep is 
girdled round by something as_ infinitesi- 
mal as grains of sand. 

A little boy is watching a kettle sing- 
ing on the fire. By-and-by it reaches its 
highest notes, and has begun to boil. The 
lid begins to dance; the steam comes out 
through the spout in clouds of vapour, as 
if it would bear away kettle and all on 
its white wings. The boy sits dreaming 
about the power of steam. Do. not de- 
spise him. His name is James Watt. He 
will make his steam engine by-and-by; 
and Henry Bell will put it inside a ship, 
and steamships will traverse the ocean, 
while railways intersect the land. 

A young child is drawing beside the 
cradle of his little brother. He has finish- 
ed the brow and the eyes. A sweep of the 
pen has touched off -the nose. Now the 
little mouth is rounded; and last, the chin 
is complete—dimple and all. He takes it 
to his mother. Does his mother despise 
the little portrait? She praises her little 
Benjie. He becomes a great painter, and 
is known as Benjamin West, the great 
artist. 

A clever schoolboy makes little books. 
He composes them out of his own head, 
writes them with his own pen, puts’ the 
title on the title-page, and then adds, “By 
Henry Alford.” He is a very voluminous 


little author. His works issue from the 
press very frequently, and. the _ public, 
consisting of the family circle, is well 


pleased. Do not smile at our clever boy. 
He died Dean of Canterbury, author of 
many works and of a large commentary 
on the Greek New Testament. 


You remember a story in the book of 
the prophet Zechariah. The second tem- 
ple had just been begun at Jerusalem by 
the restored exiles. The foundation had 
been dug. The walls were rising above 
the ground; but they rose very slowly, 
and it seemed as if the house would be 
very small. At last the people became 
dispirited; they came seldom to build, and 
even then they did not build with a will. 
And so the prophet was sent to tell them 
that the temple begun would yet be finish- 
ed. The desponding were singled out with 
the question, “Who hath despised the day 
of small things?’’ And their despondency 
was rebuked by the assurance that the 
walls would soon be high enough to need 
the plumb-line. 

Childhood and youth are the day of 
small things. But mere small things are 
not to be despised. Much harm has come 
ot despising. 


SMALL TEMPTATIONS. 


When Dr. Marsh was a little boy he was 
known as Billy Marsh. Having been in 
a fault one day, he was locked in a place. 
by himself by way of punishment. Strange 
to say, the place of his temporary im- 
prisonment was the pantry: and stranger 
still the person that had locked him in for- 
got tolet him out. The boy got very hungry 
and there he was with food on one side of 
him and oranges on the other. It was a 


great temptation to him; but he resisted 
the temptation. The hungrier he grew, 
the oranges got more tempting, still he 


continued to resist. 

At length when the door was opened, 
there he was, wiping his eyes with his 
pinafore, and half sobbing, half saying, 
“Billy mustn’t touch, Billy mustn’t touch; 
not Billy’s own.” To take things they 
have not been permitted to take is a very 
common temptation among children. When 
resisted, it makes a boy true and strong. 
When it is not resisted, it often -leads to 
untruthfulness. 

Now, it seems a very small thing to 
take; but it may be the letting in of evil 
into your heart, which every day wili be- 
come stronger and stronger, carrying all 
before it. Suppose you saw a large reser- 
voir of water, and that in one part of the 
embankment you saw a place where the 
water was getting out. It is a small spout 
of water, you say, and will do no harm. 

But it will do harm. The spout will 
every day get bigger. And if is not dis- 
covered in time, the water will one day 
burst the embankment, and may carry 
with it destruction and death. And so the 
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temptation to take what is not your own 
is a small spout. Close it up, as Billy 
Marsh did, and all will be well. On the 
other hand, yield to it, let the temptation 
have its way with you, and the embank- 
ment will be thrown down, and other and 
stronger temptations will come rushing in 
upon you. 

As much harm comes of despising small 
temptations, similar results flow from 
lightly regarding 


SMALL SINS. 


A girl on her way to school had to pass 
a fruit shop. There were some apples 3n 
a little stall before the door, one of which 
particularly attracted her eye. At the 
stall she paused, and what her heart had 
coveted her hand was eager to take. Un- 
seen by any one, her hand wandered to 
the apple; but the moment she touched it 
she drew back her hand, leaving the 
tempting piece of fruit where it was 

Bounding off to school, she tried to for- 
get all about it. But she couldn’t. No 
one had seen her, but had not God’s eye 
been upon her? No one knew of it, 
but she knew it. She had not taken the 
apple, but she had touched it. She had 
not completed the bad act, but she had 
gone so far in it. Distressed about what 
had happened, she told her mother all 
about it at night. Her mother consoied 
her by saying that as she had not taken 
the apple, she had not broken the com- 
mandment. “Yes, mother,’’ was the reply, 
“but if I did not break the commandment, 
I'm afraid that I cracked it.” 

There are some who seem to try how 
far they can go in cracking the command- 
ment, without at the same time breaking it. 
A boy is asked by his father if he did so- 


and-so. He puts on a look of surprise, and 
throwing a tone of innocence into his 
voice, says, “Me, father?’ He does not 


want to tell a lie, but he tries to escape by 
acting it. : 

A girl who has been quarrelling with 
another on the street is called in and ask- 
ed what she has been doing. She tells the 
story, leaving out of it the bits against 
herself.. She does not want to tell an un- 
truth, but she does what is often as bad, 
and sometimes worse—she tells a_half- 
truth. 

To pretend obedience in the midst of 
disobedience, to tell a half-truth for the 
whole truth, to act a falsehood to avoid 
telling one—all this is trying to crack the 
commandment without breaking it. Do not 
deceive yourselves. Remember that th3 
cracking the commandment is usually 
followed by the breaking, that the hand 
on the apple is very sure to end in taking 
the apple. Strive against doing a thing 
with your hands but not with your heart. 
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Never give a bit of the truth for the whole. 
Be above acting a thing you would not 
say. 

Neves utter anything like an oath OY 
pronouncing the first letters of the Divine 
Name. As you would: not pollute your 
lips with a full rounded oath, beware of 
the small nibblings in which some indulge. 


Holy and reverend is His Name. We must 
not tamper with it in any way, even in 
quoting the words of another. 

THE UNDERTOW. = 


One definition of this word is, “The 
current that sets seaward near the bottom 
when waves are breaking upon the shore;” 
and another is, ‘“‘A nautical term for any 
decided undercurrent of water opposite 
that of the surface—the backward flow of 
a wave that breaks on the beach.” 

In one of James Fenimore Cooper's 
stories there is an acount of a vessel that 
seemed about to be driven ashore ani 
wrecked by a storm, when suddenly ils 


keel was caught by the undertow, and the 


two currents so balanced each other that 
the vessel’s course was stopped. To those 
that did not understand the undertow that 
stop seemed almost a miracle. 

This illustrates something in the lives 
of people which often puzzles us much. 

Here is a boy who seems quite reckless 
and unprincipled. Everybody says that he 
is going to the bad, that his case is hope- 
less. But suddenly he stops. He leaves 
his bad comrades, and begins to live a 
better life. Why is it? Ah, he has been 
caught by the undertow of memory... That 
boy had a pious and loving mother. She. 
is now in heaven; but as he took her pic- 
ture out of a drawer where he had hidden 
it, she seemed to come back to him, and 
he could not resist the influence of her 
presence. 

Dear young people, fill your memories 
with that which is pure and good, and it 
may be like the shore against which the 
storm’s waves break, sending back a strong 
current which will save your. soul.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Oh, there is a thrill in the joy of doing 
good. It is the most magnificent recrea- 
tion to which a man ever puts his hand, his 
head, or his heart.—Talmagre. 


A little girl heard a preacher who was 
trying to expound the Scriptures by  ex- 
plaining them away. At the conclusion of 
the sermon she whispered to her mother; 
“Tf Jesus didn’t mean what He said, why 
didn’t He say what He meant?” 
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YONG, THE DRAGON. 


In China and Japan much attention !s 
given the dragon as a mysterious and 
powerful creature. It is pictured on 
Chinese flags, on coins, etc. But in Korea 
it is Yong, a fearsome creation, with big 
. eyes, claws and fangs, that the people 
worship. In war time Yorg is supposed ‘o 
be very active, and the Koreans have been 
looking for him and at last discovered 
him, says Dr. Gale. 


“A house in the west part of Seoul, that 
had inits courtyard an old, rusty, creaking 
tree, was sold to a Japanese. The Korean 
family was left in charge of it till the 
' Japanese should move in. One morning 
the caretaker and his folks looked out on 
the world and the tree, as they had done 
a hundred times before, but this morning 
Was different from all others, for there, 
looking out of an opening in the hollow 
trunk, was a—who would think it?—yes, 
no mistake this time, there were the face 
and eyes of Yong, the dragon. 


“This, too, was in accord with tradition, 
for Yong trequents pools and mountain 
streams and old trees. Some friends were 
called in, and while they could not see 
very clearly, they all agreed that it was 
the dragon. They bowed in great fear be- 
fore it, and women brought rice and offer- 
ed sacrifice, but the head had withdrawu 
itself and there was only the opening and 
the recollection of the uncanny face that 
had looked out upon them. Word went 
flying everywhere: ‘A dragon was to be 
seen looking out of the tree in So-andSo's 
yard.’ Hundreds of people crowded in. 


““Yes,’ said they, ‘these are momentous 
days, and such a visitation is not. to be 
wondered at.’ There were tables of food 
offered and prayers: ‘Oh, Dragon King, 
we are here to pray; guard us from catas- 
trophe this year, and watch over the winds 
and clouds and rivers and Keep things 
steady.’ They bowed with their faces to 
the ground, most devout and reverent, for 
Yong the dragon was in the tree. 


“News of it reached the Japanese owner, 
and he found his yard full of worshippers. 

“ Listen,’ said the caretaker, ‘there is a 
dragon in the tree; everybody has seen 
his head and the people are now worship- 
ping.’ 

“In a little while the Japanese came 
back with a countryman or two, who had 
a pair of field glasses, iron spikes, and 2 
hammer. They looked at the hole up so 
high in tke tree, and one of the Japanese 
began driving in the spikes. He would 
climb and find out. The Koreans begesd 
him not to risk it. ‘It is the dragon,’ said 
they, ‘and you will die.’ 

““Nonsense,’ said the Japanese, 
alone.’ 


Jet me 
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“Up he went, step by step, making his 
way by the spikes, till at last, with 4a 
boldness that paralyzed the onlookers, his 
hand went in after the dragon. There was 
a scrimmage and a flutter, and out flew an 
ollpammy—not a dragon, but an owl! With 
a disgust inexpressible the rice tables were 
removed, and the worshippers went away. 
Poor Korea‘s mighty dragon has turned 
out to be an ollpammy.—‘“‘Children’s Mission- 
Orys- 

Our missionaries go to China and India 
and New Hebrides and Trinidad and 
Korea, to teach the people how helpless 
are all the things in which they trust, and 
to tell them of One who can really heip 
and save them. 


A CHINESE HOUSE. 
By THE Rey. W. DEANS, ICHANG. 


A Chinese house is dark, dirty and un- 
comfortable to our Western eyes because 
we judge by comparisons; but to the 
Chinese, unaccustomed to anything better, 
it is home, and they are quite happy and 
contented. 

A Chinese house is dark. There are LO 
elass windows in it. Into the houses of 
the poorer people the light comes by the 
door. When that is closed, then the room 
is in a twilight. 

In a better-class house there are win- 
dows of paper. The paper is of thin tissus, 
and is pasted over a lattice-work frame. 
When such a window is closed one cannct 
see out, nor can people see in. It is like 
sitting in a prison. 

Often when I have been living in a 
room lit by such windows [I have been 
amused by the way the people sought to 
eratify their curiosity. Wishing to eat in 
privacy, or rest quietly after a journey, 
1 would bar both door and window. Bnt 
tissue paper cannot withstand the pressure 
of noses or fingers. Holes were made in 
the paper by such means, and then eyes 
were applied to these. Thus my privacy 
was disturbed, but the people’s curiosity 
was satisfied. 

Because of the want of a good light in 
the house we find the women generally 
sitting cutside their doorways or in as 
open courtyard, doing their sewing. While 
the mother is sewing, the children play 
about in the mud and dirt of the street, 
The baby is set upright in a chair 
with a round hole in the middle. The 
hole is just big enough to admit the 
baby, and the chair heavy enough not to 
be easily overturned. In such a position 
the wee thing has to amuse itself for 
hours with silver trinkets fastened to a 
bracelet on its arm. 


Often, too. the family sit 
honse and have 


outside ihe 
their morning or after- 
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noon meal. By merely walking through 
the lanes of a Chinese town or village 
one can see a great deal of family life, as 
so much of it is lived outside the door of 
the house. 


A Chinese house is dirty. In most 
houses the floors are of mud; the walls, 
once whitewashed, are black with smoke 
and hanging with cobwebs; the rooms 
have seldom any ceilings, only the tiles 
or” the’ 2 rook) From *ihesiilesseanad » the 
rafters hang festoons of black, sooty cob- 
webs. 


No water is used in washing a Chinese 
floor, because it is of mud; but the fioor, 
is swept occasionally, and the dust just 
gathers on the walls. When one part of 


a room is swept clean, another part is 
made the dirtier. 
Dogs, fowls, cats, pigs wander about 


the house at will. In some houses I have 
seen a hole made in the wall for the en- 
trance and exit of the animals in the 
event of the door being closed. 


I have lived in an official’s house, in 
an inn, and in a mud hut, and the same 
description applies equally to all—dark- 
ness, dirt, and discomfort.—Children’s 
Missionary Friend. 


“PROBABLY YOU ARE TOO GOOD AT 
YOUR HOUSE.” 


I recently heard -a* charming story. It 
is Japanese, not Russian, so I know it will 
charm you, too. In a certain village were 
too families, one prosperous and rich, the 
other merely getting along; yet the form- 
er was famous in the village for its un- 
happiness and the friction between its 
members, while the latter was equally re- 
nowned for its peaceableness and content. 
The happy family became _ continually 
happier—to him that hath shall be given; 


the unhappy family became continually 
more unhappy—from him that hath not 
shall be taken away that which he seem- 
eth to have. 

The man of wealth could stand it no 
longer. He went to his humbler friend 


and asked him where he thought the trou- 
ble lay. 


“I have land enough, and house enough 
and money enough, yet we are always quar- 
reling and unhappy. You have nothing like 
the means for comfort and enjoyment that 
I have, and yet your people are affection- 
ate and contented. 


The poor man_ replied thoughtfully, 


“Perhaps it is because you are all such 
good people at your house.’’ 


The rich man objected that if they were 


all good people, certainly they ought to be 
happy together. 
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But the poor man would not recede. 
‘“‘No, you are all good at your house. Now, 
at my house it is different. We are a very 
faulty lot, and we all know it. :To illus- 


trate. Suppose I am sitting on the rug by 
the brazier, and the maid passing there 
kicks over my teacup, spilling the tea 


over the mats. I immediately break out 
with, ‘“‘“Excuse me, excuse me.’ Very stupid 
of me. No business to leave a teacup out 
in the middle of the room for people 
to stumble over. Serves me right.” . 


“But the maid will not have it that way. 
She drops down, wipes up the tea with 


her handkerchief and with beaming face 
cries, “Oh, master what a blunderbuss I 
am! Always stumbling and making trou- 
ble. It will only serve me right’if you 


turn me off without a word one of these 
days.” 

“You see how it is, we are such a faulty 
lot all around, and we know it so well 
that there is no chance for ill-feeling or 
quarreling.’ zi 

And the rich man, after thinking a mo- 
ment, slowly said, “I see it all. It would 
be very different at our house. I would 
turn on the maid with:—Stupid, what are 
you up to now? You've only two feet; 
can’t you look out for that number, or are 
they so big they are bound to hit ‘every 
object in the room? I'll send you off some 
day, get a maid of more delicate build! 
And the maid sullenly mutters ‘a lazy man 
has no business to spread himself ali over 
a room and get in busy people’s way,’ I 
guess you are right, we are alltoo good— 
at least we think we are.” 


In the application of this story I will 
follow the method of an old coilege in- 
structor of mine. When. some special bit 
of foolishness had been perpetrated, he 


would express his opinion of it very 
vigorously, then, looking vaguely around 
the classroom, but meanwhile pointing 


his fat finger at the youth deemed guilty 
would close with, “I don’t mention any 
names; I put the shoe there.” And I in 
turn, point my finger av. half the people I 
know, myself included, and, without men- 
tioning any names, put the shoe there.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“In the winter we take the sunny side 
of the car, the sunny side of-the street 
and the sunny side of the room. Why not 
take the sunny side of life? He who said, 
“T am the ‘light of -the world,” isgever 
shining for us as the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and we need never walk in dark- 
ness. We may ever refiect His image and 
shed. the sunshine of chees on this dark, 
cold, comfortless world.” 
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AN UNGRATEFUL SON. 


There is no suffering like heart-agony. 

A mother never regrets any physical 
pain she endure for her beloved ones. 
It is the anguish of the heart that kilis 
her—anguish caused by their ingratitude 
and wrong-doing. 


A saintly old woman—now in heaven-— 
said to me “When our children are small 
they trample upon our toes; but when they 
grow up they trample upon our hearts.” 
That was the cry of a broken heart. She 
had a drunken, debauched son who had 
squandered her money, forged his father’s 
hame and disgraced the family. 


That mother complained not of any 
physical suffering she had endured for her 
boy. She had gone down into the very 
jaws of death, almost, to give him life; 
but the pain was swallowed up in joy when 
She pressed the new-born child to her 
heart. Through years and years she had 
ministered to his wants. She had spent 
Sleepless nights over him when he was 
sick. Her hand had soothed his brow and 
her feet had been quick to go upon errands 
of love for him. In pain and watchfulness 
and weariness she had cared for him; but 
never a murmur fell from her lips. It was 
a joyful service. 

But his waywardness broke her heart.— 
Selected. 


TO WHOM WE SHOULD BE KIND. 


On a cold winter evening, I made my 
first call on a rich merchant in New York. 
As I left the door, and the piercing gale 
Swept in, I said: 

“What an awful night for the poor!” 


He went back, and, bringing to me a roll 
of bank-bills, said: 


“Please hand these for me to the poorest 
people you know.” 


After a few days I wrote to him the 
grateful thanks of the poor whom .— his 
bounty had relieved, and adaed: 


~How. is-itcthat. a2- mans so kind -to this 
fellow-creatures has always been go un- 
kind to his Saviour as to refuse him his 
heart ?’’ 

That sentence touched him to the core. 
He sent tor me to come and talk with him, 


and speedily gave himself to Christ. He 
has been a most useful Christian ever 
Since. But he told me I was the first 


person who had -talked to him about his 
soul in twenty years. One hovur of pas- 
toral work did more for that man than the 
pulpit effort of a lifetime. 

Brethren, don’t neglect the hand-to-hand 
and face-to-face combat. Be diligent seek- 
ers of individual souls. Watch your 
opportunities.—Theo. L. Cuyler. 
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HE’S MY BROTHER. 


In a South Yorkshire coal mine there 
was a heavy fall of roof. Three men were 
entombed, one of them young Jim Ash- 
forth. His brother Bill, who worked in an- 
other part of the mine, had left for home 
an hour previously, and was finishing din- 
ner when news of the disaster was brought. 
All the distressed mother could say was. 
“Go Bill!” On reaching the mine, he was 
assured that as many were working as the 
.“bank’’ could hold. His earnest plea, ‘“‘He’s 
my brother! he’s my brother! I must go!” 
prevailed, and he was permitted to join 
the rescue party. 

During the fixing of a prop a miner 
heard.(a °“tap; tap< .‘:They re living!7: he 
cried. Bill now worked like a man dement- 
ed. Asked to rest and refresh himself, he 
replied: ‘I cannot; my brother is in the 
dark and foul air.” 


Could a stronger plea for attempted 
rescteé. be given? This is the plea ~ of 
missions. A brother for whom Christ died 


is entombed in the moral and spiritual 
darkness ot heathendom. To rescue such 
we should” do uwnot* our “shareyy but our 
best.—Prize Illustration in London Chronicle. 


THH BLESSING OF THOUGHTFULNESS. 


Qne of the things we can do for the good 
of others, and incidentally for our own 
also, is to call at the house of a friend who 
is ill or indisposed to ask how she is, and 


to inquire if there is not some way 
in. which we can be of service. One 
mother whose child had a tedious  ill- 


ness said she did not know how she could 
have kept strong and hopeful had it not 
been for the kindness of her neighbours 
and friends. 

Cften when her heart would almost fail 
within her some kind mother or interested 
father or a bright young giri would stop 
“just a moment to ask after that dear 
littles, mane srl hes Sick= { childjs* 100; was 
pleased by the attentions, for he, like all 
his fellow-beings. loves to be loved. While 
it may take a bit out of an ‘already full 
day, while it may mean a walk of several! 
blocks when we are already tired to per- 
form this little errand. we are amply re- 
paid by the knowledge that even a tiny 
ray of sunshine has thereby aided © the 
lighting of a path that is heavily shadow- 
ed.—Boston Journal. 


Four steps to happiness. (1). Accept 
your limitations. (2). Seize your oppor- 
tunitv. (8). Enjoy the good of the hour. 
(4). Improve the bed, and if you can’t, 
let it drop.—Prof. J. Stuart Blackie. 
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HEART BEAUTY. 


“It is a pity that Margaret is so—well, 
so horrid homely. Poor girl, she must feel 
it when she is with her sisters, for their 
beauty is such a contrast.” 


“You never think of her features when 
you are about her. She is so ready to do 
a favor and is so kind and gentle in her 
ways. She has always a kind word for 
everybody.” 


I heard a slight rustle behind me and 
glanced around just in time to see Margaret 
disappear down the steps; she must have 
been reading in her favorite nook among 
the honey-suckles at the end of the piazza. 


That night she came into my room, as 
usual, for a little chat before retiring, but 
she was unusually quiet as she sat on the 
stool at my feet and gazed at the fire in 
the grate, for the night was cool. 


“1 don’t know what you will think cof 
me,” she said at last, and there was 23 
tremor in her voice, “but I could not held 
overhearing what you said about me this 
afternoon,-and I want to thank you for it. 


“You see, I am so ‘horrid homely,’ as Mrs. 
Carter said, and I have always felt it, es- 
pecially when people will compare me with 
Edith and Laura, and speak of their beauty. 
I am proud of them that they are so pretty, 
but I cannot help being sensitive about my 
ugliness. 


“Tt used to get angry and fret; until ! 
guess I was getting as ugly inside as I was 
out. 


“One day an old woman came to the house 
selling laces, and when she went out of the 
gate she fell. I ran down and helped her 
up, and straightened the things in her 
basket for her. She laid her hand on my 
shoulder and said: 


“God bless you, young leedy, youse not 
got the beauty that’s skin deep. No, youse 
not got skin beauty; youse got the hearc 
beauty; that’s inside.’ Well, I made up 
my mind that I would try to have that, 
and if I was kind’ to everybody they 
wouldn’t think of my ugly face.”—New 
York Observer. 


THE SOLDIER’S THSTAMENT. 


A colporteur was distributing Bibles and 
Testaments to the soldiers who were about 
to embark for the Crimea. He offered a 
Testament to a soldier, who asked him 
what book it might be. 

“The Word of God,’ was the reply. 

“Let me: have it.-then,” said. the, man: 
But when he had received it, he added. 
laughingly, “Now it will do very well to 
light my pipe.” 
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The following year-that same colporteur 
found himself in the centre of France. 
He sought lodgings at an inn, the people 
who kept it being in great distress at ihe 
death of their sun. The mother explained 
that her son had gone to the Crimea and 


returned to die of his wounds. “Bute 
have such consolation,” she said; “he 
was sO peaceful and happy. and he 


brought comfort to me.” 
“How was this?” asked the colporteur. 


“Ob,” said she, “he found all his com- 
fort in one little book which he had al- 
ways with him.” 


The colporteur begged to see the book, 
and she brought him a copy of the New 
Testament, of which the first fifteen or 
twenty pages had been torn out. But on 
the inside of the cover was written: ‘“‘Re- 
ceived at Toulon (with the date)—despised 
—neglected—read—believed — and found 
salvation.” The place and date were recog- 
nized by the colporteur, and thus he 
reaped the seed he had sown.’—Central 
Christian Advocate. 


WHAT PRAYER MEETING DID. 


A few years since one of the largest 
business corporations in a city asked a 
correspondent in the country to recommend 
to them a man for a very responsible and 
lucrative position. The reply was: “A 
young man passes my house every Wednes- 
day evening on his way to prayer-meeting 
at precisely a quarter of eight. I like the 
looks of that. Shall I enquire further about 
him?” The result of which was a position 
for life at a salary larger than the young 
man ever dreamed of receiving. 


Another case, also personally known to 
us, came to light recently. One of our 
pastors was in a large establishment in the 
wholesale section of the city a few days 
since. . “What!” said. the superintendent, 
“have I any of your young men here ?” The 
pastor looked around and said, “I see six.” 
“Are any of them in the Sunday school ?” 
“Yes, four.” ‘How many are Christian En- 
deavorers ?” “Two.” “Do any of them go 
to prayer-meeting?”’ “One.” 


The next morning that ‘‘one” was called 
into the office and sent upon an errand of 
special responsibility. Upon his return, 
naving satisfactorily discharged his duty, 
he was told to prepare to take charge of 
the interests of the firm in a neighbouring 
State. “TI can not afford to break up my 
new home,” was the frank reply. “I think 
you can,’ was the answer. “since your sal- 
ary will be quadrupled.” The prayer-meet- 
ing habit is a good asset. 


Some of our young men have lately 
discovered that to be seen at the races is 
considered by their emplorvers equivalent 
to a resignation. Character is worth more 
than a university diploma.—The Interest 
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(Continued from page 296.) 


that all the evils 
in the early 


from Church History 
that came upon the Church 


ages, the formalism, the deadness, was 
due to sectarian divisions. Another proy- 


_-ed just as clearly that these ills resulte 

from an attempt to enforce an external 
-uniformity which killed out the life of the 
Church. 

One plea strongly urged in favor of it, 

was the necessity of a united front in the 
face of evil, and economy of men and 
means in the distribution of workers in 
the newer paris of the country. 
_ Even those who believe organic union to 
be necessary and right and pray for its 
coming, realize that the movement must 
take time to ripen, but that the very fact 
of facing in that direction will bring much 
of the good expected from its completion, 
without any of the difficulties that some 
fear. 

One thing certain is that we may have 
now, without waiting for it, the “unity of 
Spirit” upon which all agree, and he 
cultivation of that spirit will be the best 

preparation for whatever better thing the 
Head of the Church may have in store. 

But again Angelus rings and the after- 

noon session draws to a close. 


Kingston, Tuesday Evening. 
DEAR RECORD:— 

As a rule the popular evening meetings 
of Assembly are at high water mark for 
the first three nights, viz., the opening 
sermon, and the great themes of Home 


and Foreign Missions, the interest ebbing 
more or less towards the close. To-night 
was an exception. The delegates from 


the Kirk of Scotland held both floor and 
the audience till nine o’clock, after which 
- came French Evangelization, with interest 
Sustained to the end. The great Hall, 
fioor and galleries, was thronged. 
Not since the Union, in 1875, it was 
Stated, has our Church had a delegation 
from the Church of Scotland; but all ar2 
agreed that it was good when-it came. 
Rev. Dr. Mitford Mitchell, Convener of 
the Colonial Committee of the Church of 
Scotland, told of the work of that Church 
with her 1,500 congregations in the home 
land, of her aid to the Colonies, and her 
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maintenance of places of worship for self 
exiled Scotchmen or others in most of the 
leading centres on the Continent and India. 


But it- is no depreciation of his clear 
and most excellent address, to speak in 
special terms of Dr. Norman McLeod, 


Clerk of Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land and cousin of the celebrated Norman 
McLeod, who next addressed the court. 
His family name and history, his vene- 
rable appearance, with snow-white hair 
and strong, rugged, kindly face, his 
commanding stature (though small beside 
his father, Rev. Dr. John McLeod of Mor- 
ven with his six foot-eight and massive 
build) his deep sonorous voice, his» choice 


and dignified language, and his lofty 
though made a combination as rare as 
it is grand. 


He spoke with loving reverence of the 
mother Kirk, of her testimony and his- 
tory for more than three centuries, of her 
firm and fond adherence to the Establish- 
ment principle as in her circumstances 
the best for her, and of her Foreign Worx 
with 144 missionaries from her own land, 
200 catechists, 400 Christian teachers, 
nearly thirteen thousand baptized natives 
and about a quarter of a million of dollars 
raised last year for that work. 
cur own Church and 
splendid destiny, — 
lies before 

out. that 


He spoke too of 
country, of Canada’s 
and the great mission that 
our Church in helping to work 
destiny. 


It is a far cry from the inspiration of 
Scotiand’s struggies and sufferings and 
victories in the cause of truth and free- 
dom, and the spell of a Mcleod of; Mor- 
ven, to the prosaic facts of our work 
among ‘our French fellow countrymen 
which filled the rest of this evening. But 
the conjunction is not unfitting for >the 
same hindrances to truth and freedom are 
here that once dominate there, and, 
though conditions are different, the same 
spirit cf earnest, steadfast, unwavering 
perseverance is necessary, if knowledge 
and freedom are to triumph here as there. 

The Report on French Evangelization 
was presented by the Convener, Rev. Dry. 
Mowatt, in a very few words, and was 
moved and seconded by Kev. John Mc- 
Kay and Dr. Kelly, while the grand even- 
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ing was well rounded off by Rey. Princi- 


pal Brandt of  Po.nte-Aux-Trembles 
Schools. 
Three different phases of this great 


work were presented. Mr. MacKay spoke 
of the many drifting from the Church of 
Rome, of the tendency, as in France, to 
cast off all religion, and of the necessity 
of taking our part Wi.cu all others, whe- 
ther R. C. or Protestant, in effort to save 
Canada from the peril of a country with- 
out God. 


Dr. Kelly emphasized the conditions in 
the Province of Quebec and in Eastern 
Ontario, that when English farms are for 
sale they are invariably bought by French 
Roman Catholics never by English, that 
the R. C. Church, with unlimited mon«y 
at command, is ever ready to make ad- 
vances to the purchasers, for then, in 
Quebec, they can get their tithes from it 
by law, that this movement is steady and 
not slow, and that it is necessary for the 
well being of our country. that this in- 
ereasing EFrench element in our population, 
have in their own tongue the charter 
of freedom, the Bible in their own tongue; 
that this only will keep them from being 
the subsehvient instruments of a _ great 
organization, to use at her will. 


Principal Brandt 
tional side of the work, especially of the 
mission schools at Point-Aux-Trembles. 
The young people come there from R. C. 
homes, ignorant, and more or less pre- 
judiced and ‘suspicious. There is no 
attempt made to interfere with their 
religious beliefs. They listen to hymn 
and Scripture and prayer at the morning 
and evening worship. Their fear and 
dread wear off. Their interest awakens. 
They begin to question their fellow pupils 

who have been there before. They study the 
- Bible, and most of them come at length 
to rejoice in the light and liberty that 
they get from it, and they go out to be 
centres of light and liberty among their 
fellows. 


spoke of the educa- 


These schools are doing a great work. 
New buildings are absolutely necessary, 
and, for his work’s sake, a warm wel- 
come is asked for Rev. Wm. Shearer who 
is seeking subscriptions for this purpose. 
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Eighth Day. 


Kingston, Wednesday, 
DEAR RECORD: — 


The end has come, and the attendance — 
has been good to the close. This last | 
day till ten o’clock to-night has been well — 
filled with work, both with “left-overs” — 
and with new business. Subjects were 
passed with less discussion than in the 
earlier days of the Assembly. This in 
most cases was well; in others not so 
well. 

A few of the subjects may be men- 
tioned:—Among them was the Rrcorp 
Report, shewing an average issue of over 
51,000 copies monthly during the past 
year. These thirty millions of pages, if 
rightly filled, should be a factor of no 
small influence for good in the Life ane 
Work of our Church; and they afford the 
various Missionary Committees free and 
ready access to the whole Church, for the 
presentation of their work. 

Another subject was the 
Manse Building Fund’ in the Northwest, 
one of the monuments to the late Dr. 
Robertson, who originated it and raised 
the money for it. The capital is now 
$106,000. It is used in small loans at a 
low rate of interest to weaker congrega- 
tions, to assist in building church or 
manse. The capital is thus ever turning 
over and continually doing good, and the 


15 June, 


“Church and 


interest received enables the Board, in 
execptional cases, to make a small fres 
grant. 


Since its beginning the Fund has assist- 
ed in the erection of 654 buildings, valu- 
ed at over $800,00. Many of these, but 
for the small and timely loan, would never 
have been built. It is just another in= 
stance of the way in which the Northwest 
is a monument to that great hearted, far 
sighted and devoted man. 

Systematic Giving was one of the sub- 
jects: Rev Dr. D. D. McLeod gave the 
Report. The following are its recommen- 
dations adopted by the Assembly. 


“That in the whole Church a Com- 
mittee on Systematic Beneficence ba 
appointed in each presbytery with the 


view of securing a contribution for all 
the Schemes from each congregation in 
the bounds. 
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That a missionary association be orga- 
nized wherever possible and failing this 
that systematic steps be taken to obtain 
a collection annually for each Scheme. 

That every congregation be recommend- 
ed to adopt the érivelope system. That the 
offerings for the Schemes be taken week- 
ly or monthly by means of these enve- 
lopes and if this is not practicable that the 
Offerings be taken quarterly. 

_ That treasurers be instructed to for- 
ward all contributions to the Schemes to 
the Agent of the Church, quarterly. 

That each congregation be required to 
report in the beginning of March to the 
convener of the Presbytery’s Committe 
on Systematic Beneficence as to the me- 
thods adopted for the raising of money 
for the Schemes and the result for ths 
year then ending.’’ 

It would. cost but little care or work to 
put these recommendations into practice, 
and it would very greatly increase the 
revenues for the Schemes and make ths 
gathering of them easier by far. 

All will feel sympathy, as did the mem- 
bers of Assembly, with the overture from 
the Synod of B.C. and Alberta, praying 
that the travelling expenses of the wives, 
as well as of the ordained missionaries, 
who are appointed to fields for a term of 
two years, be paid. Often the manse is 
the only sight of a decent home that many 
a young man gets in the West. It is a 
means of salvation to many, and if ths 
missionary has to go into debt to take his 
wife with him, it hampers him for long; 
for with the cost of living the salary is 
barely sufficient for support. The Assem- 
bly instructed the Home Mission Com- 
mittee to pay these travelling expenses 
“if the funds permit.” 

If the Church could have heard what 
was said of the western manse and its 
mistress there would be no lack of 
funds for this purpose. 


The Report on Church Life and Work, 
an all embracing subject, occupied part 
of the evening, but being late -in the 
session, the subject could not receive the 
time that its importance deserved. 

At length came the usual simple but 
solemn and impressive closing services; a 
brief address by the Moderator, the sing- 
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ing of that ancient hymn, Ps. 122, prayer 
by the venerable and beloved Dr. War- 
drope, the father of the Church, sixty 
years in the ministry, the appointment of 
the next Assembly, the benediction and 
the parting to the work of another year. 


A VISIT TO A LEPER ASYLUM. 
By Rev. JoHn Morton, D.D., TRINIDAD. 


On the 8th of May I visited the Leper 
Asylum near Port of Spain, to see some 
of my people. Every arrangement is made 
for the comfort of the inmates, but the 
place is virtually a prison, enclosed by an 
unclimbable galvanized iron fence. 


The number of patients is about 350. 
Some seem scarcely ill, others are almost 
helpless. All are hopeless, for the plague 
spot is on each. Friends may, at set 
times, come to see them, but they cannot 
go home, and the monotony of their life 
is pitiable. 

To the Hindu there is a 
leprosy. It is not inherited. 
result of infection or contagion. It is the 
finger of God; and there is penalty in It 
for sin, either in the present or in a past 
birth. It is incurable unless God work a 
miracle, 


shame about 
It is not the 


As an afflicted Brahman laid off these 
points on his deformed fingers, he gave me 
my text. 


1. “Sin is like leprosy in many ways, 
but much worse. It is shameful. It seps- 
rates from the good and holy. It kills. 


2. God wrought a miracle to cure it. 
“The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, clean- 
seth us from all sin.” The word of Jesus 
is to those who come seeking, “TI will be 
thou clean.” 


I preached three short sermons in diffe- 
rent wards, gave suitable books to those 
who could read, on their promising +o 
read them to their companions: and I 
promised to return. 

It is said that leprosy deadens the sensi- 
bility, and tends to Spiritual indifference. 
That may be a question for philosophers. 
It has no bearing on our duty. “Every 
creature” includes lepers, and if the theory 
be true, it should but awaken deeper pity, 


and incite to greater effort on their he- 
half, Nag 


Standing Committees 


of Assembly, 1905-0 
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1.— PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, ‘HALIFAX. 


1.—Board of Management. 


Dr. McMillan, Chairman; Dr. Pollok, 
Principal Falconer, Prof. Currie, D.D., Prof. 
Magill, Arthur §S. Morton, Thos. Fowler, 
Dr. Sedgwick, President Forrest; Dr. E. D. 
Millar, Dr. T. Cumming, T. Stewart, T. C. 
Jack, J. W. Crawford, J. M McLeod, A. Mc- 
Millan, George Millar, A. A. Graham, Dr. 
Stewart, W. H. Chase, Senator McGregor, 
Dr. James Walker, Dr. R. Murray, R. Bax- 
ter, Judge Forbes, Senator McKeen, George 
Mitchell, Prof. W. C. Murray, Williard 
Macdonald, J. S. Carruthers, and the Agent 
and Members of Finance Committee (Hast). 


2.—Senate. 


Principal Falconer, 


Chairman; Dr. 
Pollok and the 


Professors and Lecturers 
of the College, President Forrest, Dr. 
Fotheringham, T. Fowler, J. F. Dustan, 
Rev. W. H. Sedgwick, A. H. Denoon, W. 
P. Archibald, Rev. R. Johnson, J. S. Suther- 
land, M. A. McKinnon, Dr. A. H. McKay, 
Dr. R. Murray, A. A. Graham ,Prof. W. C. 
Murray, Prof. D. A. Murray. 


Ii.— PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 


I1.—Board of Management. 


Mr. D. Mborrice, Chairman; Principal 
Scrimeger, Prof. Fraser, A. McFee, Dr. War- 
den, Dr. Barclay, R. Gamble, J. R. McLeod, 
W. R. Cruikshank, Dr. D. W. Morison. 
Dr.” Fleck; Dr. Herridge,” D.. Currie, . G. 
Whillans, J. McKay, J. Ross (Stanley), 
Lord Strathcona, A. C. Hutchison, W. 
Vulle. ron. Munro Cn 3 Ph leels = Wort an 
Judge Hutchinson, C. Byrd, W. Drysdale, 
G. Hyde, Dr. Elder, W. Dixon, J. Rodger, 
Judge Archibald, H. B. Woodrow, Dr. Ber- 
wick, Rev. J. G. Clark, J. Tasker, W. A. 
Kneeland. 

2.—Senate. 


Principal Scrimger, Chairman; The Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers of the College, Dr. R. 
Campbell, Dr. Barclay, Dr. G. D. Bayne, 
Dr. Mowatt, N.: A. McLeod, W. D. Reid, P. 
H. Hutchinson, C. B. Ross, S. J. Taylor, G. 
Weir, G. F. Johnson, J. L. George, J. 
Matheson, J. R. Dobson, H. D. Leitch, Dr. 
Kelley, D. Morrice, Prof. McGoun, Prof. 
Caldwell, D. J. Graham, P. A. Walker, W. 
T. Morison, J. B. McLeod, G. C. Heine. 


III.—MorriIn COLLEGE. 


Governors appointed by the General 
Assembly.—Dr. R. Campbell, Wylie C. 
Clark. 


IV.—QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 
Bursary and College Committee. 


Mr. J. McIntyre, K.C., Convener; Princi- 
pal Gordon, Dr. D. Ross, Dr. Watson, 
Dr. M. MacGillivray, Dr. John Mackie, J. 
D. Boyd, G. Gillies, Judge MacTavish. 


V.—Knox COLLEGE. 


1.—Board of Management. 


Lieut.-Governor Clark,, Chairman; Princi- 
pal MacLaren, Prof. Kilpatrick, Prof. Bal- 
lantyne, Dr. Warden, Wm. Houston, A. 
Esler, Dr. E. F. Torrance, Dr. Battisby, 
Dr. Fletcher,’ Dr.. Ro N.° Grant, Dr. J ere 
G. .R. Fasken, Judge McIntyre, R..H. 
Knowles, S. H. Eastman, R. Fowlie, W. J. 
Clark, R. G@. Macbeth, G. C. Patterson, T. 
Nattress, A. Gandier, W. A. J. Martin, R. 
M. Glassford, A. MacGillivray, Hon. J. M. 
Gibson, J. K. Macdonald, D. D. Wilson, A. 
I. Mackenzie, R. Kilgour, G. C. Robb, J. 
A. Macdonald, John Charlton, M.P., Prof. 
Fletcher, Dr. McPhedran. 


2.—Senate. 


Principal MacLaren, Chairman; The 
Professors and Lecturers of the College, 
Dr. W. T. McMullen, Dr. Somerville, Dr. 
R. Torrance, Dr. J. Gray, Dr. T. Ward- 
rope, Dr. G. M. Miligan, Dr. D. D. McLeod, 
Dr." Re P. MeKay,’ EB. - We* McKay 
Scott, W. Farquharson, A. L. Geggie, R. 
W. Ross, C. Fletcher, Dr. W. G. Wallace, 
J. A. Turnbull, T. R. Robinson, A. H. Mac- 
Gillivray, J. McD. Duncan, J. H. Ratcliffe, 
Dr. Ramsay, A. McMillan, R. Martin, J. 
Crawford, W. G. Hanna, R. C. Tibb, A. B. 
Winchester, Dr. McNair, F. C. Harper, Sir 


T. W. Taylor, A. McMurchy, Lieut.-Gover- _ 


nor Clark, J. Bain, G. Dickson, J. A. Pat- 
terson, D. Fotheringham, Dr. J. F. Mc- 
Curdy, Hon. G. W. Ross, M. MacGregor, S. H. 
Gray, W. MacWilliam, Prof. A. H. Young, 
D. Hossack, T. Eakin, Bruce MacDonald. 


VI.—MANITOBA COLLEGE. 
Board of Management. 
Hon. C. H. Campbell, Chairman; Sir D. 


H. MacMillan, Principal Patrick, C. Mc- 
Kinnon, Prof. Hart, Prof. Baird, Prof. 


; 
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Perry, Dr. Bryce, Dr. Duval, John Hogg, 
C. H. Stewart, Dr. J. Farquharson, Dr. 
Herdman, Rev. G. A. Wilson, C..W. Gor- 
don, J. H. Cameron, R. W. Dickie, Dr. 
Carmichael, J. W. Macmillan, Dr. G. B. 
Wilson, G W. Fortune, W. Whyte, W. BR. 
Ross, D. B. Bole, W. A. Donald, A. Daw- 
son, J. Fisher, D. R. Dingwall, K. Mac- 
kenzie, J. B. MacLaren, Lord Strathcona, 
Alex. R. Leonard, G. R. Crowe, John Les- 
lie, HE. Brown, A. N. McPherson, Dr. Mc- 
Diarmid, D. McIntyre, J. D. McArthur, 
Hon. Justice Myers, G EF. Munroe, Dr. 
- Beath, R. M. Thomson, J. Fleming. 


VII.—HomeE MISSIONS. 
1.—Western Section. 
Dr Me 


Herdman, Dr. 
Farquharson, 


Dr. Warden, Convener; 
Laren, Dr. Somerville, Dr. 
Carmichael, Dr. Findlay, Dr. 
Dr. McMullen, Dr. Gilray, Dr. Lyle, Dr. J. 
L. Murray, Dr. Neil, Dr. W. D. Armstrong, 
Dr. Battisby, Dr. D. D. McLeod, Messrs. D. 
G. McQueen, H. C. Sutherland, W. 2&. 
Cruikshank, Paul Langill, A. A. Scott, C. 
H. Daly, J. Binnie, J. G. Potter, J. Hodges, 
GYR. Hasken;, .J:° RR: Bell, 8. Childerhose, 
D. McEachern, S. Acheson, W. Farquhar- 
Sone Re Gilchrist, J.: HH.” Ratcliffe, J. G. 
Stuart, D. M. Martin, ~W. D. Bell, E. W. 
Panton, J. A. Hamilton, D. A. Mchean, 
Col. Macrae, J. Penman, R. Kilgour, G. 
Rutherford, A. Neilson, Hon. E. H. Bron- 
son, J. Knox, W. McIntosh, and Dr. ft. 
Johnston (Associate). 


2—Hastern Section. 


Mr. J. §. Sutherland, Convener; T. Ste- 
wart, HE. A. McCurdy, T. F. Fullerton, G. 
S. Carson, A. H. Campbell, D. McDonald, 
T, C. Jack, Jas. Ross, J. N. McLean, Hib- 
bert Read, David Wright, F. W. Thompson, 
G. McMillan, A. H. Foster, J. McDougall, AF 
K. Munnis, W. H. Studd, Wm. Sedgwick, 


Harvey Graham. 


7IIl.—AUGMENTATION. 
1.—Western Section. 


Dr. Lyle, Convener; Dr. Somerville, Dr. 
Warden, Dr. E. D. McLaren, Dr. Herdman, 
Dr. Carndchael, Dr. Findlay, Dr. Kellock, 
R. W. Ross, Dr. W. G. Wallace, Dr. James 
Farquharson, Dr. D. M. Ramsay, Messrs. A. 
Henderson, J. Hay, Dr. Morrison, J. . 
Tolmie, D. G. McQueen, J. H. Edmison, J. 
Penman, and A. T. Crombie. 


2—Hastern Section. 
Dr. E. Smith, Convener; J. W. Falconer, 


A. J. Macdonald, G. L. Gordon, J. Sinclair, 
J. M. McLeod, Dr. Tuffts, H. 8. Bayne, D. 
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McOdrum, A. B. Dickie, W. H. Spencer, D. 
Lang, D. Fraser, F. Baird, T. C. James, 2: 
W. McLean, M.D. 


IX.—FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Mr. W. A. J. Martin and Dr. 
Joint Conveners. 


E. D. Millar, 


1.—Western Section. 


Mr. W. A. J. Martin, Convener; Dr. War- 
den, Principal McLaren, Dr.. J. B. Fraser, 
Dr. Milligan, Principal Gordon, Dr. J. Fra- 
ser Smith, Dr. R. P. McKay, Professor 
Baird, Dr. D. McTavish, Dr. E. scott; A. 
Gandier, J. H. MacVicar, D. Currie, a H. 
Turnbull,( Ottawa), John McKay, G. ©. 
Patterson, J. McP. Scott, J. R. McNeiilie, 
H. Cassels, J. A. Macdonald. 


2—LHastern Section. 


Dr. E. D. Millar, Dr. A. Falconer, Dr. A. 
i. Carr, Dr. E. Smith, M. G. Henry, E. A. 
McCurdy, J A. McGlashen, Geo. Ross, D. 
McOdrum,. J. B. McLean, T. C. James, 
Prof. W. C. Murray, J. D. McKay, Thos. [1. 
Somerville. 


X.—FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 


Dr. Mowait, Convener; S. J. Taylor, Dr. 
R. Campbell, Principal Scrimger, John Me- 
Kay, Dr. Finlay, Prof. Coussirat, Dr. 
Fleck, G. C .Heine, William, Patterson, F. 
M. Dewey, W. R. Cruikshank, J. L. George, 
W. D. Reid, G. F. Johnston, C. A. Tanner, 
Dr. Amaron, E. H. Brandt, Dr. G. Munro, 
Alex. Forbes, (Sask.) J. A. Anderson, I. Wi. 
Codurenay, G. L. Johnston, R. J. McAlpino, 
J. R. Munro, J. W. H. Milne, J. U. Tanner, 
hk. McQueen, G. A. Woodside, R. P. Duclos, 
J. R. MacLeod, D. MacLaren J. L. Morin, 
James Ross, John McDougall, Walter Bron- 
son, A. C. Hutchison, D. Morrice, W. Paul, 
G. S. May, Paul Payan, Wylie OC. Clark, A. 
N. Cheney, W. T. Huggan, A. G. Farrell, 
W. Drysdale, Dr. Kelley, R. Brodie, Jas. 


Ross, (Stanley Street), Dr. Pidgeon, J. E. 
Ducios. The members resident in Mont- 
real, together with Conveners of Presbyta- 


ries’ Committees, constitute the Executive. 
XI.—DISTRIBUTION OF PROBATIONERS. 


Dr. R. Torrance, Convener; D. Lawrence, 
J A Grant. D. Anderson, D. R. Drummond, 
George Rutherford. 


XIL.—SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Dr. John Neil, Convener; J. A. Logan, 
Dr. F. W. Kelley, Prin. Falconer, H. Smith, 
Prin. Patrick; *W... W.° Peck, J. McD. ,Dun- 
can, WwW. --he Gruikshnank Rew D:2 -Wraser: 
Robert Martin, A. S. McGregor, A. «& 


bod 


Browning, T. Yellowlees, Alex. MacGilli- 
vray, and the Home Mission Superinten- 
dents. 


XIII.—CHurRcH LIFE AND WORK. 


Mr. A. B. Winchester, Convener; Conve- 
ners of Synod Committees; Dr. Gracey, J. 
A. McLean, R. L. Coffin, J. A. Mackenzia, 
Dr. John Campbell, (Victoria), J. W. Mac- 
millan, A. E. Mitchell, F. M. Dewey, A. ©. 
Reeves, J. A. Dow, John Young, John 


Abraham, John M. Gill, W. B. Wood, Tho- 


mas Humphries, H. A. McPherson, W. M. 
Dickson, Alexander Leslie, A. McWilliams. 


XIV.—MINISTERS’ WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ 
FUND. 

Mr. Joseph Henderson, Convener; Dr. 

Warden, S. Acheson, Alex. Macgillivray, 


D. A. Thomson, W. Amos, James Rollins, 
J. W. Stephen, Dr. G. H. Smith, J. L 
Blaikie, J. Harvie, W. Gordon, A. Jeffery, 
W. Galbraith, G. F. Burns, Jos. Norwich, 
John Armstrong, (Owen Sound), A. Mac- 


Murchy. 
2—Eastern Section. 


Mr. R. Laing, Chairman; Dr. A. McLean, 
Dr. Sedgwick, Messrs. A. McLean Sinclair, 
G. S. Carson, D. McDonald, J. W. Falco- 
A. D. McLeod, (Valley), R. Baxter, 


ner, 

George Mitchell, Dr. A. H. McKay, Sena- 

tor MacGregor. 

XV.—AGED AND INFIRM MINISTERS’ FUND. 
Mr. J. K. Macdonald, Convener; Dr. 


James Ross, Dr. R. H. Warden, Dr. W. D. 
Armstrong, Dr. D. L. McCrae, A. H. Scoit, 
Dr. Herridge, D. B. Macdonald, H. McQuar- 
rie, Anderson Rogers, A. McLean Sinclair, 
A. S. Morton, Lord Strathcona, Judge For- 
bes, Senator McGregor, Wm. Adamson, 
John Lowden, Alexander Nairn, John Ait- 
kin, H. G. Hopkirk, Dr. Bryce. 


XVI.—FINANCE. 
Eastern Section. 


Mr. J. CG. Mackintosh, Chairman; HE. A. 
McCurdy, W. B. Ross, George Mitchell, W. 


H. Chase. 


XVII.—STATISTICS. 


Dr. R. Torrance, Convener; Dr. J. A. K. 
Dickson, Hugh Cowan, A. M. Hamilton, 
Thomas Eakin, H. R. Horne, Col. Higgin- 
botham, and the Church Agents. 


XVIIIL.—PROTECTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Hon. Justice MacLennan, Convener; Dr. 


Warden, Dr. R. Campbell, Judge Archibald, 
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Prof. Donald Ross, Prof. Hart, Rev. D. 
Fleming, Hon. D. Laird, J. L. Morris, & 
M. Macdonnell, J. MacIntyre, Sir T. W. 
Taylor, W. B. McMurch, H. Cassels, Hon. 
Justice D. C. Fraser, Thornton Fell, .. H. 
Chrysler, W. B. Ross, J. Muir, J. ‘A, Mec- 
Kinnon, Hon. G H. Campbell, Judge Ste- 
vens, Hon. J. M. Gibson, George Keith, 
Justice Sedgwick, Thomas Caswell, Judge 
Trueman, A. G. Browning, D. B. MacLen- 
nan, D. McCormick, James McQueen, Jus- 
tice Forin, William Short, Col. Panton. 


X1A.—CHURCH AND MANSE BUILDING FUND. 


Mr. J. B. MacLaren, Chairman; Dr. War- 
den, Wm. Whyte, Prof. Baird, Dr. E. Mc- 
Laren, J. W. Macmillan, J. Knox Wright, 
W. L. Clay, Dr. J. C. Herdman, Dr. J. Far- 
quharson, W. M. Rochester, Dr. Carmichael, 
C. W. Gordon, D. G. McQueen, Sir D. H. 
Macmillan, Sir T. W. Taylor, G. R. Crowe, 
Hon. C. H. Campbell, J. Balfour, (Regina), 
John Patterson. 


XX—HYMNAL COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Greig, W. J. Dey, Joint Conveners; 
Prin. Gordon, Dr. D. L. McCrae, Dr. Scrim- 
ger, Dr. J. Somerville, Dr. W. D. Arm- 
strong, J. A. Macdonald, Jas. Anderson, J. 
Thomson, Dr. Herridge, G. C. Heine, J. B. 
Mullan, W. J. Knox, Alex. Henderson, Dr. 
M. MacGillivray, Alex. MacMillan, D. Stra- 
han, J. G.. Stuart, W. B. MeMurrich, R. A. 
Becket, William Selby, John H. Thom, Joseph 
Henderson, Dr. R. Murray, James Gibson, 
Erotica. W. Dyde; the members in Toronto 
to be an Executive Committee. 


XXI—PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Dr. K.-H. “Warden, .Convener; 2 Draene 
Scott, Editor; Dr. R. Campbell, Dr. R. 
Murray, Dr. Mowatt, Dr. J. Ross, (London), 
W. D. Reid Dr. Fleck, C. B. Ross, W. Paul. 

XXII—YounGag PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 

Dr. W. 8S. McTavish, Convener; Conve- 
ners of Synod and Presbytery Committees; 
Pp. F. Sinclair, J. A. Brown, A. Gandier, W. 
R. Mackintosh, J. McP. Scott, E. A. Henry, 
R. M. Hamilton, G. C. Pigeon, John Boyd, 
P. M. McDonald, F. M. Dewey, G. Tower 
Ferguson, F. Reid, George May, Dr. M. 
Steele, W. S. Leslie, A. Esler, A. D. Me- 
Intosh, D. R. Drummond. 


XXIITI—SABBATH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. James Bain, Convener; Dr. Warden, 
Dr. Fletcher, R. C. Tibb, Dr. D. McTavish, 
J. Murray, R. D. Fraser, Dr. J. Neil, J.-A. 
Brown, J McD. Duncan, S. J. Taylor, R. G. 
Struthers, A W. Wright, Hamilton Cassels, 
together with Alex. MacGillivray and T. Yel- 
lowlees from S. S. Committee. 
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XXIV—SABBATH OBSERVANCE AND LEGIS- 
LATION. 


J. Aww Paterson, ~K.C.;. Convener; . J.- G. 
Shearer, A. S. Grant, J. Crawford, H. D. 
Cameron, T. Wilson, Dr. Armstrong, Dr. 
D. M. Ramsay, C. S. Lord, J. McLaren, R. 
G. McBeth, J. W. Falconer, W. L. H. Ro- 
wand. W. J...Duncan;  W."I Clay, ©C.. W. 
Gordon, Dr. T. F. Fotheringham, Donaid 
Currie, Dr. R. N. Grant, John Charlton, 
M.P., J. M. Douglas, Alex. Bartlett, J. K. 
Macdonald, J. P. Bronson, George Hay, 
W. T. Kennedy, S. W. Russell, G. M. Mac- 
gonnell, J. A. Patterson, Senator Vidal, 
John Fleming, R. Harrison, J. Atken, 
James MacLauchlan, (Owen Sound,) A. J. 
McDonald, Dr. W. H. Smith, H. C. Suther- 
land, K. W. McKenzie, (Hmonton), Alex. 
Matheson, (Sydney), Hon. F. M. Young, 
Hon. B. Rogers, Justice Forin. 

It is recommended that the different 
local sections of the Committees meet for 
conference at the call of the different Sub- 
Conveners, viz:—J. W. Falconer, Mari- 
time Provinces; Dr. Armstrong, Ontario 
and Quebec; C. W. Gordon, Manitoba and 
North-West, and W. L. Clay, British Col- 
umbia. 


XXV—UNIFORMITY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Dr. Herridge, Chairman; Prof. McGill, 
Principal McLaren, Dr. D. Ross, Dr. George 
D. Bayne, Principal Scrimger, Dr. W. a ie 
Herridge, Dr. J. B. Fraser, Principal 
Patrick, Prof. Ballantyne, Dr. J. Mackig, 
J. Murray, E. A. Wicher, 8S. C. Murray, 
Wm. Farquharson, Dr. T. F. Fotheringham, 
Hector Currie, Walter Moffatt, Prof. Kil- 
patrick, Sir Sandford Fleming, WwW. W. Mil- 
ler, Dr. John Thorburn, Lieut.-Governor 
Clark, W. B. McMurrich, Thorton Fell, Dr. 


~ R. Murray, Prof. J. Clark Murray, Andrew 


Eliott (Galt). 
XXVI—BOoOARD oF TRUSTEES. 
MacLennan, Chairman; 


Dr. Warden, Lieut.- 
Hamil- 


Hon. Justice 
Principal MacLaren, 
Governor Clark, Robert Kilgour, 
ton, Cassels, George Rutherford. 


XXVII—CoMMITTEE ON CORRESPONDENCE. 
WITH OTHER CHURCHES. 


Dr. R. H. Warden, Convener; Dr. Mili- 
gan, Dr. Fletcher, Dr Robt. Campbell, Dr. 
Kilpatrick, Dr. Scrimger, Principal Fal- 
coner, J. W. MacMillan, Ww. B. MeMurrich, 
fm C.Dr. Thorburn, -D. Morrice, J. Rodger, 
J. Lowden, Dr. W. G. Jordan, Dr. A. Falco- 
ner, Hon. D. Laird. 


XXVILII—CoMMITTEE ON EMERGENCIES. 
The Moderator, Convener; Clerks of 


Assembly ex-officio, Principal McLaren, Dr. 
Sedgewick, Dr. E. D. McLaren, Dra.Dselic- 
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Tavish, Dr. Wm. Moore, Dr. Lyle, Princi- 
pal Gordon, Dr. W. G. Wallace, Alex. Me- 
Gillivray, Geo. Rutherford, George Keith, 
His Honor W. Mortimer Clark, David 
Morrice, R. Kilgour, Dr. R. Murray, Hout. 
C. H. Campbell, John Charlton, M. P,, 
Judge Forbes. 


“BRITAIN’S BEST BELOVED.” 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Some of the young people who have read 
the siory of florence Nightingale as cf 
some far off olden time will be surprised 
tolearn that the dear old lady ‘“‘Britain’s 
Best Beloved” is yet living in London, ner 
heart as tender at fourscore and four ag it 
was half a century ago, when, a high born 
lady, she was so moved by the tales of 
Suffering among the wounded soldiers that 
she raised a band of thirty-eight volunteer 
nurses and went to the Crimea, 


This was how Sir Wm. Russell described 
the hospitals before she and her thirty- 
eight volunteer nurses arrived. 


“The commonest accessories of a hospi- 
tal are wanting; there is not the least 
attention paid to decency or cleanliness; 
the stench is appalling; the polluted air 
can barely struggle out to taint the atmo- 
sphere Save through the chinks in the 
walls and roofs; and, for all I can observe 
these men die without the least effort 
being made to save them. 


There they lie, just as they were iet 
sently down on the ground by the poor 
fellows, their comrades, who brought them 
on their backs from camp with the great- 
est tenderness, but who are not allowed to 
remain with them. The sick appear to he 


tended by the sick, and th ying 4 
dying.” leeiereais seat 


In a few weeks all this was changed. 
The sick and wounded had clean linen 
instead of filthy rags; good food instead 
of badly-cooked rations: tender treatment 


instead of the clumsy efforts of untrained 
hospital orderlies. 


That the men well-nigh worshipped the 
gentle lady who had wrought the change 
is not surprising. One of them, in a letter 
describing her nightly visits to the wards, 
wrote:—“To see her pass is happiness. 
She would speak to one, and nod and smile 
to many more, but she could not do it to 
all, you know. We lay here by hundreds, 
but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, 


and lay our heads upon the pillow content 
again.” 


That was the beginning of the Red Cross 
nursing work that now so greatly lessens 
the horrors of war,—Sel. 


-~ 
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TWO CANADIAN BOOKS. 


Tur MAKING OF THE CANADIAN WEST.— 
Being the Reminiscences of an Eye Wit- 
ness;—Second edition, revised and enlarg- 
ed, well illustrated;—By Rev. R. G. Mac- 
beth. Published by William Briggs, To- 
ronto. Pages 279. Price $1.25. Mr. Mac- 
beth is one of our own widely known 
ministers, was born at Kildonan on the 
Red River, was a boy near the scene of 
the first rebellion, fought, as a young offi- 
cer, through the second. Has lived practi- 
cally all his life in the West, and has taken 
his part in its making. The book gives 
not only the Political, but the Religious 
and Educational Development of the West, 
and is by an eye witness. to the greater 
part of it along those different lines. 


Ghe Lreshyterian Record 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Editor, Rev. E. Scott, M.A. 


Price 50 cents to individual addresses. 
In parcels of five and upwards, toone address, 25 cents 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


51,583. 


It is sold at less than cost, so that subs criber 
get full value and more, 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations piace 2 copy in every 
family. This is the instruction of Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which so much Home 
Mission work can be done for 25 cents as by plac- 
ing it for a year in a family not now taking it, 


Some of our best congregations pay for it out of | 
their Missionary Fundsand place it inevery family 
25 an agency for raising these funds, and they find 
that it pays in enlarged giving to these funds, 

Send money by Order or Registered Letter. 


~ As letters sometimes miscarry, be sure that money is 
not sent unregistered. 


Subscription may begin at any month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 


Sample Parcels sent Free to any one who will dis 
tribute them. 


A few issues of previous years can be furnished at 
10 cents per year, to cover cost of wrapping and postage, 
to those who wish them for binding. 


Address— 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


tree? +) 


The book is a most interesting one, fait 


broad outlook and vivid incident. Every 
Canadian should read it. 
DUNCAN PouITE, the WATCHMAN oF 


GLENORO,—By Marian Keith. Published by 
the Westminster Co., Toronto. Pages 306. 
Price $1.25. An early Highland Settlement 
in Ontario is the scene of the story. An 
early congregation, with varied types of 
elder and people, a young missionary, and 
the incoming of new life and ideas is the 
theme. The characters are perhaps som2- 
what overdrawn, both the better and the 
worse, but not more so than in some of 
the most famous Canadian stories. [ts 
vivid picturing of the life of earlier days 
will be very pleasant and reminiscent to 
many of the older readers, and entertaining 
and instructive to the young. 


Priestleys Panneau 
Cloth. 


The Fashionable Dress Goods 


Fo. The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


Oe: sil 


No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 
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They live forever who have lived for 


others.—S.S. Times. 


In Jesus we see God’s thought when He 
first made man.—HMorgan. 


A. man’s conduct is an unspoken ser- 
mon.—Henri Frederic Amiel. 


“Your heart cannot be warm to heaven 
when it is icy to your neighbour.” 


“Presbyterians are not cathedral build- 


ers, but college builders.’’—President dietton- 


The Lord gets; His best soldiers out of 

the highlands.. .*. . of affliction.—Spurgeon. 3 

vas =e 

The Master’s work may make weary feet, 

but it leaves the spirit glad.—#licabeth 
Charles. 


“A Christian away from the Bible and 
prayer is like an army away from its base. 
of supplies.’’ 


As we must render an account of every 
idle word, so must we likewise of our idle 
silence.—A eae 4 


Growth is” “better! than* permanence, ” and 
permanent growth is better, than, all.— 
James A. Garfield., H 


“Laugh once in a while, even though the 
cause is not absolutely compelling., Laugh 
and take less medicine.” 


“If every one would be only half as good 
as he expects his neighbour to be, what a 
heaven this world would be.” 

“Kindness is catching, 
around with a thoroughly developed case, 
your neighbours will be sure to get it.” 


The hardest piece of work any of us, will 
ever do is the making of ourselves what 
we ought to be.—Geo. B. EHckman, D.D. ~ 


You help a man in proportion as you 
strengthen his faith. You injure him in 
proportion as you weaken it.—J. D. Kilburn. 


Probably the most of the difficulties of 
trying to live the Christian life arise from 
attempting to “half’ live it—Henry Drum- 
mond. 


Everything that happens to us leaves 
some trace behind; everything contributes 
imperceptibly to make us what wesare.— 
Goethe. 


As we hold a candle to the flame until it 
is fully lighted, so we must hold our- 
selves to Christ and His Word by medita- 
tion.—Bengel. 


and if you go: 


Ten thousand of the greatest faults ti 
our neighbours are of less consequence to 
us than one of the smallest in ourselves.— 
Whately. 


Maintain a holy simplicity of mind and 
do not smother yourself with a host of 
cares, Wishes or longings, under any pre- 
text.—Francis de NSales. 


Do not despise any opportunity because 
.t seems small. The way to make an 
opportunity great is to take hold of it and 
use it—Bacon. 


Wherever souls are being tried and ri- 
pened, in whatever commonplace and 
homely ways—there God is hewing out the 
pillars for his temple.—Phillips Brooks. 


If the amount of energy lost in trying 
to grow were spent in fulfilling rather the 
condition of growth, we should have many 
more cubits to show for our stature.— 
Drummond. 


Here is my work to do, to worry over. . 
“My~work,” I say. But if I can know that 
it is not my work, but God’s; should I not 
cast away my restlessness, even while I 


worked on more faithfully and untiringly: 


than ever?—Phillips Brooks. 

We are builders of our own characters. 
We have different positions, spheres, capa- 
cities, privileges, different work to do in 
the world, different temporal fabrics to 
raise; but we are all alike in this—all are 
architects of fate —/J. F. W. Ware. 


“Did you ever think how many of your 
troubles would die a natural death if you 
had not so much time to attend to them? 
Most of the worries and troubles that so 
darken our hours are like delicate house 
plants; if we grow too busy to nurse and 
ila them for a few days they shrivel and 

ie.” 


A great many people purpose to do right, 
but the trouble with them is that they 
purpose in their heads, and that doesn’t 
amount to much. If you are going to be a 
Christian you must purpose to serve God 
away down in your heart. ‘‘With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.”—D. L. 
Moody. 

‘The fortune of was never 
made in a day. 
it, year by year. A noble character means 
hours of sacrifice, hours of struggle, hours 
of hard obedience, hours of unselfish 
thought, hours of drudgery, hours of pray- 
er. The treasure that we lay up in ie 
is earned coin by coin.” 


character 


Mamemamenme aT eH 


We must earn and save 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHUR IN CANADA, 
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MONTREAL, Y. M.C. A. BUILDING 


Ottawa Ladies’ Zollege 


1. Itis the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
. It is well equipped in every departiment. 
It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
girlsand young ladies. Write for Calendar. 
REV. Dr, ARMSTRONG, President.. 
MRS. J. GRANT N EEDHAM, uy ESS 


“To pe angry is Ea, revenge the eer Re 
others upon ourselves.—A lerander Pope. 
——  % 


Life is what we are alive to. It is not 
length, but strength. To be alive only to 
appetite, pleasure, pride, money-making, 
and not to goodness and kindness, purity 
and love, history, poetry, music, flowers, 
stars, God and eternal hopes, is to be all 
but dead.—Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock. 


‘Cor Yonge and Alexander Sts. 


One of the largest and best commercial scheols 
in Canada. All of our graduates get pvsitions. 
Write for noamoncehs 


Wi. me urbe ae Woh dates 


aOeonro Ont 


( GRSHANES BELLS } 


are ringing evidences of sterling worth. 


2 Over 30000 ringing round the world. i 
Cj MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md.» Us 8. Br 


Our Sad prayers ure precians to 
us; I sometimes think our unanswered 
prayers are more precious still. Those 
give uS God’s blessings; these, if we will, 
may lead us te God. Do not let any 
moment of your life fail of God’s light. 
Be sure that, whether He speaks or jis 
silent, He is always loving you and always 
trying to make your life more rich and 
good and happy.—Only be sure that you 
are always ready.—Phillips Brooks. 


St. Margarei’s College, Toronto 


.A Boarding and be School in the. finest residential 


part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest acae. 
demic and Peeaconn standing are employed. 

ke Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady, 
Principal. , GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Direotor. 7 


Late Principal Upper Canada College Toronto: 
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€ >) Bh 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 


St. Andrew's Lollege rons 1 


HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 


ment and construction. ‘Twenty-four acres of playfield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENOE for juniors. Nine mastersin 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 


CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumn Term commences, Sept. 12, 1905, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A. 
pre ae 


Be always employed about some rational — 


thing, that the devil 
Jerome. 


find thee not idle.— 
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Once more the days’ shorten, and the 
shadows lengthen. How rapidly and won- 
drously the seasons change. But a little 
while ago a vast snow blanket gave 
shelter to earth. Then she threw it oif, 
waked from sleep, put on her working 
dress of green, and hastened to make the 
best of her opportunity to provide another 
year’s food for man and beast. Now she 
rests and watches that food ripen, and she 
will soon sleep again while a kind Provi- 
dence once more throws over her a winter 
mantle of white. 

The solemnity of this rapid change con- 
sists not in the fact itself. Were that all, 
it would be pleasant to watch the ever 
shifting scene. But it means that each 
change marks for us another stage of life 
and a nearing of the end. Each changes 
carries with it part of the opportunity that 
life contains for us, either for furthering 
our own well being or that of others. Each 
change is a solemn reminder that with us 
the end of all change is drawing steadily 
nearer, that whatever changes we would 
like to make in life or plan or work must 
be made soon, if at all. 

We wonder what the coming seasons 
have in store for us. Thatis of far less im- 
portance than what we have in store for 
them. Not what we shall find in the years 
but what we shall put into them is the 
great question for us. and it is not a ques- 
tion for the future but for the immediate 
present. Each season comes with out- 
stretched hand to receive what we wish to 
put into it. It comes, not as a beggar, to 
receive from us for itself. It comes to give 
us the opportunity to make the best of 
ourselves. Let each season in its flight be 
filled, as we will wish they had all 
been when seasons come for us no more. 


“No Man is Necessary.” 

Is the remark credited to Napoleon after 
the first sbock on hearing of the death 
of a valued officer. This great truth has 
been borne in upon those who attended 
the last two or three meetings of the 


AUGUST, 


1905. 


General Assembly. Almost ever since the 
Union in 1875, there have been a number 
of men who were usually present at 
Assembly and took a leading part, and it 
seemed as if the work of the Church could 
scarcely be done without them. Within a 
few years, death has made sad inroads 
upon a group that at one time seemed in- 


dispensable. But the work of the church 
goes on, ever enlarging. Hach meeting cof 
Assembly seems better than those that 
went before. The last was one of the 
best of all. 

“No man is necessary,’ and from _ that 
fact there are two great lessons -to be 


learned. First, a lesson of humility. Each 
has his little part, more or less, in the 
working out of God’s great plan, and then 
drops out, but the plan goes on, carried out 
by others, while the departed are as un- 
missed in the work of the world as is 
yesterday’s departed sunlight in the sun- 
light of to-day. And this is true of those 
who loom the largest as weil as the small- 
est in the affairs of men. 

A second lesson to be learned is one of 
responsibility. The work .of each is a 
part of the great whole, and its neglect 
mars by so much the completeness of that 
whole. None can do our work. Others 
may do theirs, but not ours. And the im- 
portance of our place and work in life de- 
pends not upon the bulk that it fills in the 
whole, but upon the fact that it is a part 
of the whole. 


Jubilee services were recently 
honor of two of Nova Scotia’s 
well beloved ministers; 
tor B. Mackay, at Wallace, his latest 
pastoral charge; and those of Rey. James 
Macgregor Mackay in United Church, New 
Glasgow, where he has lived since his re- 
tirement from the active work of the 
ministry. May both be spared for many 
years to commend by their preaching, and 
by that kindly Christian spirit which 
adorns them both, the faith which they 
hold. 


held in 
aged and 
those of Rev. Hec- 


Their many friends throughout’ the 
church will deeply sympathize with Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Robertson, our  mission- 
aries in the New Hebrides, on the death 
of their daughter, Mrs. Paton. Through 
her early years she was a great help and 
comfort to her parents on her native Is- 
land of Erromanga. A year or two since 
she went to Melekula as the bride of Mr. 
Paton, son of Rev. Dr. Paton, but the 
hope and promise of a long and _ useful 
life there has been suddenly cut off. She 
was a young woman of marked ability, 
and beautiful spirit. 


Mr. Grierson, father of Rev. Dr. Grier- 
son, our missionary in Korea, and who 
himself went to Korea for a year or two, 
combining mission work with house 
building, has gone for the winter to do 
Home Mission work and church  build- 
ing at Harrington Harbor, Labrador. 
AS was the Master, he is equally at home 
with the Bible and the carpenter’s tools, 
and will turn both to good use in Labra- 
dor as he did in Korea. Though well 
past the three score and ten, neither the 
snows of the Miramichi lumber woods, 
nor the storms of Labrador have any 
terrors for him with the Keeper near. 


“She is as happy out there as the day is 
long,” said a prominent Canadian mer- 
chant a few days since, when the writer 
inquired for his daughter who is one of 
our missionaries in China. She might have 
had at home all the comfort and pleasure 
that wealth can give, but she chose what 
seemed the life of self-sacrifice and found 
it the life of joy. ’Tis ever thus. He that 
loseth ~:his#- life © findeth it. Happiness 
comes not from without but from within. 
It depends not upon conditions, but upon 


condition. He who seeks it for self never 
finds it. He who seeks to bring it to 
Others finds it for self. 

Over eighty naked skeletons of little 
orphan girls rescued from death is the 
One picture. Over eighty bright, neatiy 
clad, educated young women, most, if 


not all of them professing Christians, is 
the other picture. Between the two the 
chief agent in God’s. hand of bringing 
about the change, is our missionary’s wife 
in. Rutlam, India, Mrs. Dr. Campbeil. 
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Through years of quiet, patient toil she 
has labored on and she has her reward. 
Who can measure the influence of these 
young women as they go out and found 
homes of their own. The missionary wife 
in foreign lands, the manse mistress in 
the life of the new West, how great their 
uplift to the world! i 


Rev. J. Buchanan, M.D., is home from 
the Bhil Country, India, for a short fur- 
lough. With the combined missionary, in- 
dustrial and medical work, if he had not 
been gifted with more then ordinary 
physical strength, there would not have 
been any thing of him to come home, after 
the years of famine and plague through 
which he has toiled. The eight years or 
thereabouts since he was home before, 
have been the crucial years of the mission, 
either famine or plague most of the time. 
In the toils of these years Mrs. Buchanan, 
also an M.D., has shared. The church at 
home will never know all that our mission- 
aries in India have come through. It can- 
not be told. It can only be realized by ex- 
perience. 


One of the strongest, most earnest tri- 
butes paid at Assembly, was to the “manse 
mistress” of the far West, and the saving 
influence of that little oasis of sweet 
home life and true womanhood amid s0 
much of other kinds. As a reminder of 
their own Christian homes the manse 
saves many young men from going 
astray. But the means for hospitality jis 
usually very small, and pathetic instances 
were given of self-denial on the part of 
the “‘manse mistress,” to get a Christmas 
treat for the “boys,” to keep them from 
the saloons and brothels. 

It is hoped that the church will give the 
Home Mission Committee the means to 
carry out henceforth the recommendation 
of the Assembly, and pay the travelling 
expenses of the wife, as well as of the 
missionary, when they are sent to a west- 
ern field. 


Just to be good to keep life pure from de- 
erading elements, to make .it constantly 
helpful in little ways to those who are 
touched by it, to keep one’s spirit always 
sweet and avoid all manner of petty anger 
and irritability—that is an idea as noble 
as it is difficult—Hdward Howard Griggs. 
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HOME MISSIONS, EAST. 


By Rev. J. S. SUTHERLAND, CONVENER. 


(The following outline statement of 
Home Mission conditions in the Maritime 
Provinces is the substance of Mr. Suther- 
.land’s address at the Assembly in present- 
ing the Report.—Ed). 

This work is part of that Home Missioa 
work which, we are all convinced, lies at 
the foundation of a strong and vigorous 
church, and an enduringly prosperous na- 
tion. It is only a small part of that work 
as compared with what is done in the 
West, but it is an essential and an im- 
portant part. 

1. The East is one of the sources from 
which the Northwest is to draw part of 
its future population. The great export 
of the Maritime Provinces is not its coal, 
fish or agricultural produce, but the men 
it has sent ~into the life of Church and 
State in all parts of this Dominion. This 
export still continues. It is said that 
one thousand families are booked over 


the C. P. R. for the Northwest this sum- 
mer. 


It is of importance what kind of men 
go into the West, as well as what is done 
With them when they get there. In the 
past we have had no cause to be ashamed 
of those we have sent forth from the 
East into other parts of the Dominion. 
Some few may have left their country for 
their country’s good, but this is not true 
of the majority; and our Home Mission 
work is necessary in the Hast in order 
that those who follow the westward trail 
from the Maritime Provinces in the fu- 
ture, may be worthy successors of those 
that have preceded them along that road. 


2. In consequence of this emigration 
Westward many parts of the Eastern Sec- 
tion of the Church are becoming more 
sparsely settled. They must not there- 
fore be neglected by the Church. In the 
New England States, some sections of the 
country seem to have been thus neglect- 
ed with disastrous results. We do _ not 
wish to have a similar experience in the 
Maritime Provinces. The men who come 

’ from the country sections and sometimes 
from the poorer districts are often men of 
brawn and brain. The Church should 
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see that they are men of moral principle 


and religious training. Consequently. 
Home Mission work in the sparsely set- 
tled districts of the Hast must not be 


neglected. 


Il. Afew words about the field covered by 
the operations of our Home Missionaries. 
It includes the three Maritime Provinces, 
the ‘‘Ancient Colony” of Newfoundland, 
parts of Maine and Quebec, and one 
mission on the rocky shores of Labrador. 


This extensive field has a population of 
over 1,000,000 people, of whom about 160,- 
000 are nominally Presbyterians. 135,000 
Presbyterians are accounted for in our 
church returns and of these some 16,000, 
or about one in eight, are in our Home 
Mission fields. There are no very novel 
features in the work done among them. 
What is asked of our missionaries is hard 
and unremitting toil carried on with 
faith, perseverance and common sense. 


There are not wanting evidences of pro- 
gress. In the neighbourhood of the Syd- 
neys church extension keeps pace with 
industrial development. In new _ Bruns- 
wick, which is now under the Super- 
intendency of Rev. James Ross, advance 
is being made, despite a lessening Presby- 
terian population. Ten new stations were 
opened last year. Next winter we hope 
to be able to take up in earnest a work 
among the lumber camps of the St. John 
and other rivers. Last summer, most of 
the fields worked by _ catechists paid 
their missionaries in full. 


On the coast of Labrador 
maintained a mission for some fifteen 
years. Here McKenzie of Korea and 
others who have since done good work 
for the church at home and abroad tried 
their prentice hands. The centre of this 
work is at Harrington Harbour. The 
people there desire to build a church. Dr. 
Grenfell is going to erect one of his 
hospitals there and would like us to send 
an ordained medical missionary to work 
in co-operation with his mission. A 
gentleman in Philadelphia has promised 
$300 for the erection of the church there, 
if a similar sum can be secured from 
other sources. Such are some of _ the 
special points of interest in our widely 
extended field of operations. 


we have 
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STATISTICS FOR 1904-5. 


As workers we 
dent of missions, 


have one Superinten- 
twenty-one ordained 
missionaries and fifty-four catechists, of 
whom three were really assistants to 
régularly settled pastors. 

The seventy-three regular Home Mission 
labourers ministered to 3,053 families, and 
550 single persons, or about 16,000 souls. 
They supplied 202 preaching’ stations 
which contributed $15,564 for the salary 
of their missionaries and $1,638 for the 
Schemes of the Church and received in 
grants from the Home Mission Committee 
$7,134. In those fields we have 3,607 
communicants, of whom 254 were added 
during the year. 


FINANCES. 


At the beginning of the past year there 
was a debt on the fund of $759. This has 
been wiped out, all running expenses have 
been met and there was a balance of 
$595 on hand at the first of March. The 
total revenue of the Committee was $16,- 
682 of which $8,512 was for work in the 
Northwest. This sum as well as the total 
revenue for the year is considerably less 
than in 1903-4; but the decrease is large- 
ly due to a falling off in legacies which 


were about $1,700 less in 1904-05, than 
in the year before. 
REVIEW. 


Reviewing the work of this year we 
find much to encourage. There is a de- 
crease in number of stations occupied, 
and in revenue received from mission 
fields and the Church as a whole. There 
is, however, an increase of from thirty- 
five to forty per cent. in number of com- 
municants added during the year. Not 
only so, but the decreases referred to are 
partly due to the fact that six of the 
Ordained Mission charges of 1903-04 had 
become augmented congregations. and so 
were not on the Home Mission list last 
year. Thus the diminishing field is part- 
ly due to the efficiency with which the 
Home Mission has been carried on. 

What is really discouraging is the lack 
of men to hold the points already oceuni- 
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ed as well as to take advantage ot new 
openings. We could have employed 
twelve ordained missionaries last winter 
in New Brunswick, but could not obtain 
them. Both this year and last we have 
been unable to secure sufficient catechists 
for all the fields for which our WHastern 
Presbyteries desired them. What we need 
more than all else is more men of the 
right kind to fill the hard as well as the 
high places of our Home Mission field. 
Shall we secure them? The answer rests 
with the church. What we need is a full- 
er baptism of the Spirit, the fulfilment of 
the desire and prayer of not a few earnest 
souls throughout our church for a time of 
great and wide-spread spiritual aquicken- 
ing among our. people; the fuller 9n- 
trance of all who name the name _ of 
Christ into the Spirit of Him who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter and to give His life as a ransom for 
many. 


“O Christ for thine own glory 
And for our country’s weal, 
We humbly plead before Thee: 
Thyself in us reveal.’’ 


Then, and not till then:— 
“Then filled with true devotion, 
Enkindled by Thy Word, 
From ocean unto ocean 
Our land shall own Thee Lord.” 


HOW MUCH OUGHT I TO KEEP? 


In conversing with a friend of the foreign 
mission cause a few days ago, he said: 
“T have often asked myself what I ought 
to give to missions. But I have recently 


been thinking, and asking myself, What 
ought I to keep?” 
This is the question every Christian 


ought to ask himself. We may keep so 
much of God’s property which He has put 
into our hands as is needed for sustaining 
life, but we are notat liberty to indulge in 
luxuries and give little or nothing ‘or 
spreading the Gospel. For the use we 
make of money, “everyone of us must 
give account of himself to God.” Let 
everyone ask “How much ought I to 
keep?’’—Christian Treasury. 
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HOME MISSION THOUGHTS AND 
FACTS, WEST. 


From H. M. Report, WEST, 1904-5. 


It is with profound gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for what has been accomplish- 
ed during the past year, and with greatly 
enlarged expectations of what will be ac- 
complished in the years that are to come, 
that your Committee on Home Missions 
work in the Western Section of the Church 
submit this report. 


A RECORD YEAR. 


In some respects the year just closed 
has been a phenomenal ‘one in the annals 
of Home Missions. It began with a larger 
number of new fields added to the list 
than had ever been added at any previous 
meeting of the Committee, and therefore 
with a greater financial responsibility than 
had ever previously heen undertaken, 
with all financial obligations fully met, 
and with such a balance in the treasury 
as warranted the Committee in inaugurat- 
ing a much needed reform. 


AN IMPORTANT FORWARD STEER, 


For some years it has been recognized 
that the salaries of Home Missionaries 
were inadequate to meet the demands that 
the increased cost of living involved. The 
General Assembly, at its last meeting, ox- 
pressed “its conviction that the minimum 
stipend should be increased by at least 
$50 per annum,” and empowered the Home 
Mission Committee, if the contributions 
of the Church warranted such action being 
taken, “to make grants on the basis of the 
increased minimum for the year beginning 
April 1st, 1905.” 

According to the estimates prepared a 


year ago, the work undertaken involved 
an expenditure of $120,000, and _ this 
amount the Church was asked to contri- 


bute. In view of the decision of the 
General Assembly above referred to, it 
was felt that an additional sum of $10,- 
000 would be needed; and a second appéal 
was ‘therefore made to the Church to give 
the Committee an income (for the year 
that has just closed) of $130,000. Your 
Committee report, with the deepest grati- 
tude.and satisfaction, that, in response to 
this appeal, the Church contributed the mag- 
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nificent sum of $136,588, and that grants have 
been made for the current year on the 
basis of a salary larger by $50 than that 
previously paid. 


A YEAR’S GROWTH. . 


A general survey of the year’s opera- 
tions shows that progress has been made 
all along the line. To some extent even 
in the older portions of our vast Home 
Mission field, and to a very large exteat 
in the newer districts of the country, new 
fields have been opened, churches and 
manses have been built, debts on church 
property have been reduced or wiped out, 
students’ fields have been advanced to the 
status of ordained missionaries’ fields, 
while fields of the latter class have be- 
come augmented charges, or have stepped 
at once to the higher platform of self- 
supporting congregations, and—best of all 
—the additions to the Communion roll ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding year by 145. 

As a number of the reports from Pres- 
byteries have not been received at the 
time of the preparation of this report, it 
is impossible to give here a complete, classi- 
fied statement of the new fields that have 
been opened and of the changes that have 
taken place in the older fields in the 
different portions of the territory that is 
under the supervision of your Committee. 
The following facts will, hgwever, be 
sufficient to indicate, in a general way, 
the progress that has been made during 
the past year. 

In the two Western Synods the new 
fields number  fifty-six,—twenty-three in 
the Synod of British Columbia and Al- 
berta and thirty-three in the Synod of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
Twenty mission fields have been raised to 
the status of augmented charges—seven in 


the former Synod and thirteen in the 
latter—and one field (Tarbolton, in the 
Presbytery of Brandon,) has become a 


self-sustaining congregation without draw- 
ing upon the Augmentation fund at all. 
Two additional Presbyteries—Red Deer 
and MacLeod—have been formed in the 
Territory of Alberta, by the sub-division 
of the Presbyteries of Edmonton and Cal- 
gary; and the number of self-sustaining 
congregations west of Lake Superior is 
eleven greater than it was a year ago. 
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The changes that have taken. place and 
the progress that has been made within 
the bounds of the three Synods in Ontario 
and Quebec will be found in the detailed 
reports from Presbyteries that will be 
appended to this report. 

Four hundred and eighty-eight fields 
were reported to the last Assembly; the 
number this year is 503. In these fields 
there are 435 church buildings and Sey. 
preaching stations. The average Sabbath 
attendance was 35,468 and the number of 
communicants added during the year was 
1,704. 


Some FEATURES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


The helplessness of little handfuls of 
Presbyterians in the Province of Quebec, 
surrounded on all sides by the oversha- 
dowing power of Roman Catholicism, and 
the religious necessities of the miners in 
the Klondyke, surrounded by all sorts of 
evil influences, constitute an appeal that 
neither spiritually quickened Christians 
nor earnest-hearted patriots can hear un- 
moved. 

Between these two geographical ex- 
tremes of the Home Mission field of the 
Western Section of the Church, there lie 
nearly 5,000 miles of Canadian territory— 
the great bulk of it virgin soil to the Spiri- 
tual husbandman. Each portion of our 
far-flung Home Mission battle line has its 
own peculiar problems, and the character- 
istic features of the campaign that is being 
waged may almost be said to vary with 
changes in latitude and longitude. 

The thousands of English-speaking  set- 
tlers in all the newer districts of Canada, 
for whom the familiar ordinances of the 
Church they love must be provided; the 
“lumberjacks” of Northern Ontario; the 
gangs of workmen engaged in railroad 
construction both in New Ontario and on 
the wide-spreading prairies of the West; 
Finlanders and Icelanders, Hungarians, 
Galicians and Scandinavians, all hearing 
“in their own tongue, wherein they were 
born, the wonderful works of God;”’ the 
miners of the Kootenay and the Klondyke 
and the loggers along the west coast of 
British Columbia and on the islands in 
the Gulf of Georgia, offer a field for. Chris- 
tian effort as vast in extent, as varied in 
character, as fascinating in interest and as 
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inspiring in its possibilities as any branch 
of the Church of Christ could possibly 
desire. 


THE WOMEN’S HomME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This new organization is making very 
gratifying progress, and performing very 
valuable service. Its monthly publication 
The Home Mission Pioneer, has now a cir- 
culation of 3,150 copies as against 1,745 a 
year ago; while the number of Auxiliaries 
and Mission Bands has increased from 32 
to 58—an increase of 87 per cent. Besides 
meeting all expenses involved in the 
maintenance of the hospitals at Atlin and 
Teulon (including the salary of the medi- 
cal missionary at the latter institution), 
the Society has contributed $1,250 toward 
the support of five mission fields. 

The Society is to be congratulated upon 
the highly creditable results of the year’s 
operations, and the Assembly will join the 
Committee in commending the Society and 
its work to the prayerful sympathy and 
hearty co-operation of the women of the 
Church at large. 

SOcIETY. 


THE WoMANS’ MISSIONARY 


Your Committee desire to express their 
grateful appreciation of the assistance tre- 
ceived from another organization of women 
—The Woman’s Missionary Society, whose 
headquarters are in Montreal. From this 
Society, which also gives valuable assist- 
ance to the Assembly’s Committees on 
Foreign Missions and French Hvangeliza- 
tion, your Committee on Home Missious 
received, during the past year, the hand- 
some contribution of $1,000, for the sup- 
port of four fields in the Northwest and in 
British Columbia. 


INCREASED CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE WEST. 


One very gratifying feature of the year’s 
operations has been the marked increase 
in the contributions to the Home Mission 
Fund from the two Western Synods—the 
result of the energetic efforts of the Syno- 
dical Superintendents, Dr. Carmichae}! and 
Dr. Herdman. The _ receipts from the 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories were greater by nearly fifty 
per cent., and from the Synod of British 
Columbia and Alberta by a little more than 
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fifty per cent., than those of the preceding 
year. 

Your Committee congratulate the people 
of these two Synods on this highly credit- 
able advance, and confidently express the 
hope that, with the increase of their world- 
ly prosperity that must result from the 
rapid development of the country, there 
will be a corresponding increase from year 
to year, in their contributions to the Fund 
that has done so much for the welfare of 
their portion of the Dominion. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Congregations, Sabbath Schools, socie- 
ties or individuals making a special dona- 
tion to the Home Mission Fund “of $250 
per annum, have fields assigned to them, 
and receive, through the Committee, twice 
a year, communications from the mission- 
aries labouring in these fields. The list 
of special contributors presented to the 
last Assembly contained 191 names. Al- 
though a number of these names are ab- 
sent from this year’s list, their places have 
been taken over and over again by new 
contributors. In the Synod of Manitoba 
and the Northwest ‘Territories, Dr. Car- 
michael has devoted special attention to 
this matter during the past year and has 
succeeded in bringing the number of con- 
tributors in that Synod up to fifty-thres. 

Your Committee have the very greatest 
pleasure in reporting that the iotal num- 
ber of special contributors is now 248. The 
list, which will be found in another part 
of this report, contains the names not 
only of the contributors but also of the 
fields assigned to them. 

Special thanks are due to the individuals 
and congregations in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, who, besides contributing to the 
support of Home Missions in the Hastern 
Section of the Church, have extended 
generous assistance to your Committee in 
the prosecution of religious work in 
Western Canada. 

Particular mention deserves also to be 
made of the splendid liberality of tho 
American Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
which, although not connected with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, has con- 
tributed $3,750 for the sunnort of fifteen fields 
in the territory of Alberta. 
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STUDENTS’ MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


The work of these societies is being 
carried on with unabated zeal and is 
meeting with a very gratifying measure 
of success. While the Church has benefit- 
ed greatly by the prosecution of this work, 
important benefits have been derived from 
it by the workers themselves. 


WINTER SUPPLY. 


A new departure in the matter otf winter 
supply was made last fall. The Rev. W. 
J. Knox, of Strathroy, volunteered, with 
the consent of his congregation, to give 
six months’ service in our Western field. 
His example was followed by the Rey. R. 
J. Ross, of Rutherford, and these two 
ministers were placed in charge of mission 
fields in the Synod of Manitoba. The 
anticipated difficulties in the  practicai 
working of the scheme have not materializ- 
ed, while the anticipated benefits of it 
have been fully realized. Two mission 
fields that would otherwise have been ieft 
vacant, have been supplied; and two 
ministers and congregations in Hastern 
Canada will henceforth take a very much 
deeper interest in the work of Home 
Missions. The cordial thanks of the 
Church are due to Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Ross, as well as to their congregations, 
for the self-denial they have manifested 
in the interest of the Church work; and 
your Committee earnestly hope that a 
wide-spread emulation of this commendable 
spirit will greatly reduce the difficulty of 
securing a sufficient supply of missiona- 
ries next fall, and thus prevent the injury 
that has so often resulted from fields being 
left without any religious services during 
the winter months. 


The first thing a man must do if ne 
desires to be used in the Lord’s word is 
to make an unconditional surrender of 
himself to God. He must consecrate and 
then concentrate. A man who does not 
put his whole life into one channel does 
not count for much, and the man who 
only goes into work with a half heart 
does not amount to much. We are liviag 
in an iniense age, and if a man is to 
snecced. he must set himself apart for 
the work and throw all his energy into it. 
—D. L. Moody. 
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THE MISSION FIELD OF DUNCAN'S. 


By THE SUPDT OF MISSIONS FOR THE SYNOD 
oF B.C. AND ALBERTA. 


About forty miles north from the city of 
Victoria in Vancouver Island, one comes, 
in travelling along the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway, to a very charming dis- 
trict, of which the town of Duncan’s is 
the centre. Here is a fine farming, fruit 
growing and dairying country; with much 
cleared land, numerous winding avenues 
through the forests, rippling streams, pic- 
turesque lakes, well-built residences placed 
in shady nooks or poised on overhanging 
banks. 

The traditions and methods of life, like 
the people themselves, come from the Old 
Country and the East Indian Civil Service. 
Many of the pioneers were Presbyterian. 
Some of them are now office-bearers in 
other communions; for it was only of 
late years that our Church took up work 
in this locality. 

Our present missionary is Rev. A. W. R. 
Whiteman, and he goes in for. patient 
hard work. Services are held at Duncan’s 
Chemainus, Cowichan, and Somenos. A 
church was: recently bought at Chemainus, 


and a site for a church donated at Dun- 
can’s. 
In the town of Duncan’s are two fine 


cosy hotels, one named after the near-pvy 
Tzouhalem Mountain, the other after the 
Quamichan river. One of the _ largest 
buildings has been recently put up by a 
rich Chinese merchant, Mo Gul, of Victo- 
ria. 

A Chinese mission, such as we have in 
several centres along the line, may be es- 
tablished in Duncan’s before long, perhaps 
by utilizing the basement or classrooms of 
the anticipated church building. 

In the neighbournood cf the town is an 
Indian Reserve along the banks of the 
Cowichan River. The Indians’ belong fo 
the Comicham tribe, and are ministered to 
by the Methodist Church. The Indians of 
Vancouver Island are divided topographical- 
ly into “West Coast” and ‘East Coast.” 
Those in the vicinity of Duncan’s are east 
coast tribes, gathered together in small 
villages, planted on small reserves; and 
among these east coast tribes our Church 
has taken up no work at-all. 
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These Indians are not so enterprising as 
those of the west coast; their life is more 
sheltered, their canoes are of a different 
type, their “‘rancheries’’ less attractive, but 
some headway is being made in agricul- 
ture and fruit-growing. The river. that 
runs past the reserve comes out of Lake 
Cowichan, a _ beautiful sheet of water 
twenty miles away, on whose shores a 
good deal of lumbering is done. 

We have recently started a lumbermen’s 
or “logging” mission in this neighbour- 
hood, the second one of this order which 
our Church is supporting along the Pacific 
coast. The missionary is Mr. R. C. Jack- 
son, who has had experience both with 
ordinary mission work and with manual 
mill-work, and the mission is supported 
financially by the Sabbath School of Knox 
Church, Calgary. 

Crofton is a little town N. EH. from Dun- 
can’s seven or eight miles. The industry 
here depends upon the large smelter built 
in the cove ot Osborne Bay, which has 
been dormant for some time but is expect- 
ed to start up again this fall. The Bri- 
tannia Mine in Howe Sound, the Lenora 
mine in Mount Sicker and some smaller 
properties have sent their ore to Crofton, 
while the Eyee mine, the largeston Mount 
Sicker, makes use of the Ladysmith smel- 
ter, further north. Between Crofton and 
Duncan’s are many large trees, cedar and 
Douglas fir, one of the latter measuring 
45 feet in circumference. 

Chemainus is a village twelve or thirteen 
miles from Duncan’s, and owing its ex- 
istence to a magnificent lumber mill, the 
largest probably in Vancouver Isiand, and 
one of the largest on the whole Pacific 
Coast—turning out 200,0VU0 Teet of lumber 
every ten hours, if I remember the figures 
aright. The village is situated on a beauti- 
ful park-like slope, facing a fine harbour, 


with a view of snow-covered mountains in 
the interior. 

Mount Sicker, a few miles from Dun- 
can’s and Somenos, is a most interesting 
place to visit. First opened up in 1885, it 
now possesses eight mines and three little 
towns, and aroad to its summit, .and a 
daily stage. It is a mountain full of mine- 
rals, with a large output, and many fluc- 
tuations, and deep tunnels and  under- 
ground levels, and expansion machinery of 
the most up-to-date kinds. There are to 
be met interesting intelligent men, and a 
wide view of scenery expands from the 
summit, and many financial expectations 
centre upon this mountain of copper and 
Silver and gold. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 29 Aug. 

. Inverness, West Bay, July 3 and 4. 
P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 1 Aug. 
Pictou, Hopewell, 4 July, 2 p.m. 
Wallace. 

Truro. 

. Halifax, Halifax, 19 Sept. 

. Lun®> and) Yarmouth. 

St. John, St. John, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
. Miramichi. 


I one 09 bo 


pet 
Soc. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 
12. Montreal, Knox, Sept. 9.30. 
13. Glenbarry Finch, 4 Sept., 10.30. 
14. Ottawa, Merivale, 4 July. 
15. Lan and Ren. 
i6. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston, Belleville, 4 July, 11 a.m. 


18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 11 July, 2 p.m. 


19. Whitby, Whitby, 18 July, 10 a.m. 
20. Lindsay. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 26 Sept., 10.30. 

24, Algoma. 

25. North Bay, South River, 11 July. 
26. Owen Sound, O. Sd. 4 July, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 18 July, 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
29. Hamilton, Ham., 4 July. 
30. Paris, Paris, 11 July, 10.30. 
31. London, London, 4 July. 
2..Chatham, Chatham, 11 July, 10 a.m. 
33. Stratford, Stratford, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 
34. Huron, Exeter, 5 Sept., 10.30. 
35. Maitland, Wingham, 19 Sept. 
36. Bruce, Walkerton, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 5 July. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 
38. Superior, Keewatin lst week Sep. 


49, Rock Lake. 


41. Glenboro, Rathwell, 5 Sep. 


42. Portage-la-Pa., Port.-la-Pa. 10 July 7 p.m. 


43. Dauphin. 

44, Brandon. 

45. Minnedosa. 

46. Melita, Melita, July. 

47, Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

48. Qu’Appelle, Round Lake. 
49,-Prince Albert, Saskatoon, 5 Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. 
50. Calgary, Calgary, 25 Sept. 
51. Edmonton, Strathcona, 21 
52. Red Deer, Olds, 19 Sep. 
53. Macleod. 

54. Kamloops. 

55. Kootenay, Greenwood. 
56. Westminster. 

57. Victoria, Comox, 13 Sept. 


Sept. 
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2nd Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 11 July, 10.30. 


39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tues. bi-mo. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Olerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations as early as possible. 


CALLS FROM 


Lawrencetown and Cow Bay, N.S., to Mr. 
Wm. McLeod. Accepted. 


Ladner. B.C., to Mr. McAuley. Accepted. 
Glencoe, Ont., to Mr. Geo. Weir of Avon- 
more. 


Windsor, N.S., to Mr. J. W. Crawford of 
Great Village. 

Knox, St. Thomas, to Mr. E. L. Pidgeon of 
Markham. 

St. Andrews, Sydney, to Mr. F. W. Ander- 

‘ son of Brantford. Accepted. 

St. Giles, Winnipeg, to Mr. W. A. Mac- 
Lean. Accepted. Induction 13 July. 

Hallville and Reid’s Mills, Ont., to Mr. M. 
H. Wilson of Snake River. Ac- 
cepted. 

Rothway and Cotswold, Ont., to Mr. Arch. 
Thompson of Wyevale. 


Richmond, to Mr. Harvey Carmichael of 
Dunbar. 

Centreville, Ont., to Mr. J. M. Whitelaw of 
Omemee. 

Hillsburg and Price’s Corners, to Mr. J. D. 
Cunningham. 


INDUCTIONS INTO. 


St. Andrew’s, Ont, or WoW: 


Peck. 
Sutton, Ont: 25 May, Mr. J. Eb. Boyd. 


Arnprior, 


Norval and Union, Ont., June, Mr. J. D. 
Turner, 

Hullett and Londesboro, 6 June, Mr. Neil 
Leckie. 


Golden, B.C., Mr. W. L. Macrae. 

Sheet Harb., N.S., Mr. J. R. McDonald. 

Westminster Ch., Winnipeg, 19 May, Mr. 
Clarence McKinnon. 

Port Credit and Dixie, 19 May, Mr. H. N. 
Konkle. 

Nashwaak and Stanley, N. B., 23 May, Mr. 
Ed. E. Mowatt. 

Tarbutt, Ont., 25 May, Mr. D. Browne. 

Manitowaning and Hilly Grove Ont., 3 
May, Mr. S. Cunningham. 

Monkton, etc., Ont., 11 July, Mr. J. D. Fer- 
guson. 

Melfort, Sask, 21 June, Mr. J. A. McKean. 

Norval and Union, 21 June, Mr. J. D. Tur- 
ner. 

Shawville, Que., 5 June, Mr. A. Ormiston. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Pickering and Brougham, Ont., Mr. 4G. 
McGregor. Inter. Mod., Rev. M. ©. 
Tait, Claremont. 


Red Deer, Alta, Mr. J. C. Forster. 

St. Helens and Ashfield, Ont., Mr. S. M. 
Whaley. 

Teeswater, Ont., Mr. James Malcolm. 

Lock Lomona, C.B., Mr. MeclLecd. 
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A Wealthy and Worthy E. Indian. 
“A very pleasing feature of the work’ 
here writes Rey. J. B. Cropper, our mission- 
ary in British Guiana of one of his sta- 
tions, ‘“‘is the influence of the owner of the 


estate on which the Church building 
stands. Babu Ramlogan Rai, was a 
Kshatri from India, who served his in- 


denture on a sugar plantation, and worked 
in the cane field and factory. He succeed- 
ed well in life, and subsequently pur- 
chased this estate. He was induced some 
years ago, to allow himself to be baptiz- 
ed at the time of his marriage; but he had 
then, he now says, no clear idea at all of 
what Christianity meant. Since coming 
in touch with our mission, he has read the 
Bible for himself, and studied the truth. 
Now he is a Christian man of strong 
character. His knowledge of Scripture 
and his apprehension of Christian truth 
are both deep and accurate. He has a 
way, all his own, in arguing, and I have 
never known him to be worsted. He is 
instant in season, and out of season in 
declaring the truth, and he conducts the 
Sabbath services whenever asked to do So. 
He gave to our Church the land on which 
the building is erected, and he materially 
aided in its erection.” 


How to help the Missionary. 

Rev. A. P. Ledingham, our missionary 
in India writing to a fried, says:—‘You 
ask for the encouraging side of the work. 
I sometimes think that nothing but a 
better sight of the discouraging features 
and the impossibilities will ever drive us 
to cur knees in real earnest, and until 
that takes place, both at home and here, 
there is little hope for any really “en- 
couraging side.” 

There has been, and is so much that is 


ce 


full of encouragement up to a certain 
point, and then the breaking of the 
worker’s heart begins. The enquirer 


comes as it were, up to the very door of 
the Kingdom, but over that he seems un- 
able to enter and we unable to bring Him. 
The church, the worker too weak for the 
work, and what is worse, too weak to lay 


hold of God’s' strength in prayer. It 
would mean strength for us beyond count 
if you could find even one in each of 
these congregations, knowing how to pray 
for us. 
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LETTER FROM REV. W. G. RUSSELL. 


Ujjain, Central India, 
May 19,, 1905. 
DEAR? MR: SScorT: — 

Yesterday evening, we went over to the 
bank of the Cipra River, where a Hindu 
Mela was. being held. This religious 
gathering is held twice a year, once in 
the hot season, and once in the cold. The 
one in the cold season is much more 
largely attended. Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons for this is that travelling is much 
easier at that time of the year. However, 
in conversation with the people, last 
evening, it was found that some had come 
a distance of about forty miles to attend. 

Although these people were supposed io 
be gathered together in a religious capa- 
city, still, so far as we could observe, 
there was nothing to indicate worship in 
our sense of the term. The people were 
down on the sand of the river, some sit- 
ting, some standing and many walking 
about chatting or looking at some of the 
things that were there for sale. % 

We went a few rods up on the bank of 
the river, and thus being sufficiently re- 
moved from any noise, all who wished to 
hear could ~ do’ so, Dr: «Nugent hadnt 
accordeon, and this along with the sing- 
ing of a hymn soon drew the attention of 
quite a number of people. 

Between two and three hundred gather- 
ed, the majority of whom seemed to lis- 
ten with a considerable degree of atten- 
tion both to the singing and preaching. 

But I consider that it would entirely mis- 
represent the actual condition to picture 
those people as manifesting a great hun- 
gering and greedy eagerness and clamour- 
ing for the Gospel. If the people were 
actually in such a condition I believe that 
India not only could but would be evan- 
gelized in a much shorter time than one 
generation. 

Then what is the actual condition? 
Probably much the same as the actual 
condition in many other places, namely, 
that the first great difficulty is not found 
simply in connection with man’s need, but 
also in the fact that he is to such a large 
degree unconscious of that need, that he 
does not even feel the necessity of a 
remedy. However, gatherings such as 
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these give us an oportunity of preaching, 
not only to those in our immediate vici- 
nity, but also to some from the more 
distant villages. 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 
By Rev. A. F. Ross. 


Wonsan, Korea, 24 May, 1905. 


DeaR Mr. McCurpdy:— 

Dr. Grierson and I were unable to make 
our overland trip to Song Chin at the 
end of January, as we had planned. The 
Japanese refused permission to pass 
through their lines. 

We had a very good study class here, 
February 9-19. The total attendance from 
Wonsan and outstations was about one 
hundred and thirty. McRae, Foote, Grier- 
son and myself taught twice a day, and 
the members joined with us in the street 
preaching, and an Evangelistic meeting in 
the church in the evenings. 

After that, Mr. and Mrs. McRae with my 
sister, went to Ham Heung, where they 
still are. Mr. Foote made a trip through 
Kang Won Province and I went ninety 
miles south and held a class there. 

As soon as the Russians abandoned 
Song Chin and the Japanese went North. 
Dr. Grierson followed them overland to 
Song Chin. Then a small trading steam- 
er began to run weekly between here and 
Song Chin, and Dr. Grierson returned 
here and took his family back to Song 
Chin by it. 

On my return from the South, I also 
went north overland and visited all the 
Christians in the Song Chin southern 
field. I was very glad and thankful to 
find that the Christians had remained 
steadfast, and to meet a number of new 
believers. 

In Song Chin I was pleased 
that the Russian General, who occupied 
my house for nearly two months had 
evidently tried to take good care of my 
property. Very few things were missing 
and some of those, I learned, had been 
taken by some Japanese soldiers who hal 
searched my house on their entrance into 
Song Chin’because it had been Russian 
headquarters. The missing things in Dr. 
Grierson’s house were also very few. 


to find 
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The Japanese army of perhaps 6,000 is 
camped only ten miles north of Song 
Chin; another army of perhaps 10,000 
landed here in Wonsan, about a fortnight 
ago, and have gone north overland. 

Our Song Chin northern field is still 
closed to missionary effort, as the military 
authorities will not permit us to pass 
their lines. But in all other Sections of 
our territory the work is opening up 
more and more. There is a better sale of 
Christian literature than ever before, and 
we are continually meeting and hearing 
of new believers. 

We are earnestly hoping that the 
Church will send us another missionary 
this fall. 

I returned from Song Chin a little over 
a fortnight ago, and expect to go north 
again in a few days, returning here the 
end of next month to aid in a class for 
helpers. 

The mission has decided that Mrs. 
Robb shall remain in Wonsan until our 
Annual Meeting in August, and aid in the 
work here, while I assist in the work bota 
in Song Chin and Wonsan fields. 

Dr. McMillan left us a few days ago for 
an itinerating trip in Kang Won Pro- 


vince, 

Mr. Foote leaves to-day to visit the 
neighboring counties: He returned last 
Saturday from Pyeng Yang where he 


went to help in the Theological school. 
There are now about thirty students for 
the ministry in the various Pre'sbyterian 
Missions. 

He brought us sad news of the death a 
week ago of Mrs. Hunt, of the U. S., North 
Presbyterian Mission. She was ill only a 
day or two with diphtheria. The doctor 
said her system was so run down that 
She had not strength to shake off any 
disease, though they had not thought so 
until she was taken sick. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunt’s furlough was due this year, and 
they were to have started for home next 
month. 

We are eagerly waiting to hear resuit 
of the meeting of the Japanese and Bai- 
tic fleets. 


There is no happiness in having and get- 
ting, but only in giving; halfthe world is 
on the wrong scent in the pursuit of happi- 
ness.—Henry Drummond. 


World Wide Work. 


rr «<> ee ——_____ 


DIFFICULTIES AT OPEN-AIR 
PREACHING IN COLLEGE 
SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


By Rev. Henry J. KEITH, CALCUTTA. 


For the RECORD. 


Just across College Street opposite the 
University Senate House is a large pond or 
tank nearly 500 feet square. Skirting its 
Sides is a grass strip some twenty feet 
wide, and between the grass and the tank 
runs a narrow walk. In the evening, just 
when it is getting dusk, hundreds of stu- 
dents are to be found walking about the 
tank for their daily exercise. 


Twice a week we take advantage of chis 
fact and find it comparatively easy to 
arrest one or two hundred students of dif- 
ferent faiths, Brahmos, Hindus, Mahom- 
medans and Buddhists. We keep them 
standing for an hour while we sing a few 
hymns and then preach the Gospel. 

There is a great deal of noise and com- 
motion to contend with, because the spot 
where we preach is at the main entrance 
from College Street only about forty feet 
from the tram line, and the hawkers selil- 
ing their wares never trouble about keep- 
ing quiet when they pass. Moreover, 
preachers of other faiths utilize the same 
privilege that we enjoy and usually have 
as large an audience. It is very seldom 
that the gathering is rudely disturbed, 
and freedom of speech is a recognized and 
court-granted liberty. 


Circumstances arose a short time ago, 
however, that compelled us to give up 
preaching on College Square for a number 
of weeks. It was just after Lord Curzon 
had delivered his now famous convocation 
address, advising the students to be truth- 
ful; thereby allowing the Indians to infer 
that the nation had in his opinion a very 
low standard of truth, and this displeased 
young India. 


Besides this, it was at a time when fresh 
country students trying the Entrance were 
looking for some excitement. 


One of the regular attendants at our 
open-air came under my special attention. 
He was brought to me one day for an in- 
terview. His appearance and _ clothing 
marked him off from others. He was tall 
and dark with black hair, short beard and 
a slight cast of eye. His chador (shaw}) 
was dark red. I soon learned that he 
was baptized yeers aro and then hed falten 
away as some do, and going from bad to 


worse he finally lifted his voice 
Christianity. Now he professed 
to return. 


A day or two after the interview, much 
to our surprise, we found him speaking to 
a large crowd on the -other side of the 
tank. Mr. Parquhar investigated and 
found this man Bihari Lal Chakrabarty, 
was adenouncing missionaries and Cnhris- 
tianity. Edging his way into the centre of 
the crowd, Mr. Farquhar asked permission 
to way a word. He said he desired to let 
them know that the speaker was neither 
honest nor sincere, and then related in 2 
few words the history of Bihari Lal with 
such good effect that his audience would! 
not listen to him further. 

Such an act as that must be repaid; so, 
a week later, at our next gathering, a slip 


against 
a desire 


of paper was put into Mr. Farquhar’s 
hands. It read ss follows, “One hundred 
rupees reward to the missionary who 


proves from the Gospel that Christ rose 
from the dead; signed Bihari Lal Chakra- 
barty.” Mr. Farquhar promised to speak 
on it next Saturday, but unfortunately 
when next Saturday arrived could not 20 
and sent a substitute, a Bengali preacher 


Our friend Bihari came just as we start- 
ed the singing and I noticed a group of 
students edging around us with a look of 
trouble in their eyes, and I knew we would 
have difficulty that day. I asked our Ben- 
gali friend to speak first, and under’ the 
circumstances he could not have spoken in 
a more unwise manner than he did. He 
criticised Hinduism and they met every 
statement with a jeer. 


The next speaker fared worse, and when 
I asked for attention they would not listen 
to me. We finally had to give in and go 
home. 


Next day Mr. Farquhar tried to speak, 
but we fared no better, and when a gentle- 
man from the United States sought a hear- 
ing, we had dirt thrown on us. One 
young man cried out, “You English called 
us a nation of liars.’”’ The excitement 
grew until finally the policemen charged 
the audience and were finally routed them- 
selves. While we were explaining that 
we did not call in the police, a new detach- 
ment arrived and dispersed the crowd. 


Meanwhile a new feature came _ to the 
fore which had much to do with the excite- 


ment and all our trouble. This was in 
the person of Tahlram, a declaimer 
belonging to the Arya Samaj, who 


began speaking in the square denouncing 
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missionaries, the Government and _ the 
viceroy. One day he stopped -at | our 
gathering just when Mr. Farquhar was 


speaking on evil habits, illustrating from 
temperance. “GO way back to England,” 
cried Tahlram, “and teach them to be 
sober there; the Government forced drink- 


Ine SON ells. - 
That tells something of the man, un- 
scrupulous, impetuous and ignorant. His 


yellow turban, his light skin, side whisk- 
ers, black moustache, keen eyes, blue and 
white checked suit, make a striking figure 
that attracts everywhere, and whenever 
he appears at our audience and leaves, he 
draws many of our listeners with him. 
He used such objectionable language at 
first that the Government decided to put 2 
stop to his speaking. 

Our following meeting ended in another 
disturbance, resulting in our benches being 
cast into the pond and Mr. Farquhar hav- 
ing his head hurt with ‘a brick. Under 
the advice of the Missionary Conference 
and the Commissioner of Police we decid- 
ed to stop. 


A week later Tahlram appeared in cne 
courts to show reason why he should not 
speak in the square. The Government’s 
argument was that a disturbance might 
arise and people might be drowned in the 
tank. Tahlram showed that the tank was 
but a foot deep, and so the case was dis- 
missed with the remark of the magistrate, 
“The depth of the tank knocks the bottom 
out of the case.” 


So we have gone back to our preaching 
and we have large and orderly audiences. 
Bihari Lal Chakrabarty has disappeared 
and the last I heard was that he was seeking 
an appointment in the Bible House. Tahl- 
ram is still unscrupulous, but speaks more 
rationally. We have become acquainted 
with him and his ways and have had the 
pleasure of seeing him taking away 500 
of our’ tracts for distribution. It is not 
impossible that even this man who receiv- 
ed his early education in a mission school 
should yet accept Jesus Christ and preach 
Him as the real reformer of the Indian 
people, and for this we pray. 


The report of the French Protestant 
Mission in Madagascar gives the follow- 
ing statistics of its work for 1904: There 
are twelve European missionaries, sixty- 
three evangelists, and 516 churches, with 
over nine thousand members. The _ Pro- 
testant population numbers 111,900, and the 
average attendance in the congregations 
is 20,586. There were 466 added to the 
churches the past year, and the catechu- 
mens number 846. There are 155 Pro- 
testant schools, with twelve European and 
541 native teachers, The pupils number 
8,008.—Olive Trees. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE. 
By Cu, MERLE D’AUBIGNE, OF PARIS. 


Note.—Since the following was in type, 
the French Chamber of Deputies has 
passed the Bill referred to, abolishing the 
Concordat, the agreement with the Pope, 
which has been in force for more than a 
century, by which the State supported the 


Church. They have thus made a com- 
plete separation between Church and 
State. 


Trance is just now going through a very 
Serious religious crisis, the most serious 
one, it has been rightly said, since the 
days of the Reformation. While I am 
writing, the Bill on separation of Church 
and State is being discussed in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and the results of thai 
discussion will be momentous and far 
reaching for the future of our people. 


Will the Bill be passed and disestablish- 
ment be accepted as the law of the coun- 
try? No doubt, as the discussion has 
clearly shown, tthe questions involved in 
such a change are not so simple as it Seem- 
ed at first sight. More than one orator has 
questioned whether it was prudent for the 
State, in presence of a power such as the 
Roman Church, deliberately to part with 
the formidable weapon it possesses for its 
control in the appointment of Bishops, and 
ing, thes paynient< Of mall “ministers—-o0f 
religion. 


The confidence often expressed by our 
extreme politicians and free-thinkers that 
the fabric of the Church, as soon as it 
ceases to be propped up by the arm of the 
State, will fall to the ground, now appears 
to many as the greatest of delusions and 


fallacies. Much rather is it feared by 
many that the Roman Church, after a 
temporary weakening, freed from _ the 


shackles of the State, may rise up more 
formidable than ever before and become 
a danger to the civil community. 


Notwithstanding all these reasons and 
many others which I cannot here expose, 
there does not seem to be any probability 
of the proposed measure being repulsed by 
our legislators. By the strangely injudi- 
cious protest of the Pope against President 
Loubet’s visit to Rome and by the con- 
sequent rupture of the diplomatic relations 
between the French Republic and the Holy 
See, the Government have been placed in 
such a position that they cannot retreat; 
the only solution is to go on to the end. 


There is now scarcely a doubt that, be- 
fore another year goes by, the old Church 
of France, the Church of Saint Louis and 
of Gerson, the Church of Bossuet, Fénelon 
and Saint Francois de Sales, will have 
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ceased to exist in her present form, that 
She will have been deprived of her official 
position and cast upon her own resources, 


And now what will be the consequences 


of this measure for the Protestant 
Churches who will naturally share uer 
fate? 


First of all an enormous increase in the 
financial burden to be borne by our people. 
The Reformed Church of France and the 
Lutheran Church, the two Officially re- 
cognized bodies, receive at present from the 
State, for the support of their Ministers 
and Professors of Theology, about +£80,- 
000 a year. To that sum must be added at 
least £20,000 for the rent of the Churches 
and Chapels, which will remain _ state 
property. Will our people, poor in the 
great majority, rise to the occasion and 
contribute, over and above what they al- 
ready give, the, £100,000 a year necessary 
to keep their churches going? We sincere- 
ly hope they may and there are already 
signs that they will. 

But, supposing they do, their troubles 
will not be at an end. It might be thought 
that, at a time when they are to be depriv- 
ed of all their privileges and emoluments, 
the Churches would at least be generously 
treated and granted full liberty to organize 
as they wished. 

But itthat is not the intention of our 
legislators, and it must be admitted that 
in a Roman Catholic country where the 
State is bound to take certain precautions 
against the power and political intrigues 
of the Roman Church, that treatment can 
hardly be expected. 

Not only are the ministers of religion, 
considered till now as functionaries of the 
State, to be dismissed with ridiculously 
low pensions of £16 to £48 a year, but 
the property and liberties of the Churches 
are not to be entirely respected. Al] in- 
vestments destined to the relief of the poor 
are to be taken from them and given over 
to the public charitable organizations. 
The Churches are not to be allowed either 
to receive legacies or to capitalize beyond 
the wants of a single year, After a ten 
years lease their church buildings can be 
taken from them, and it is by no means 
certain that they will be permitted to 
federate in a national union and create a 
central fund for the relief of the poorer 
congregations, 


From what I have just said, it will 
appear that our ecclesiastical horizon 
is far from clear of threatening clouds. 


And yet, while we cannot shut our eyes 
to the difficulties that are before us, we 
are bound to see also the immense ad- 
vantages which will acerve to us from 
the new situation in which we will be 
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placed, Not only will our Churehes be 
able to reorganize independently from the 
State, not only will we know on whom we 
can count for the great work of evangeliz- 
ing France, but there is hardly a doubt 
that there will be for that work hitherto 
unforeseen openings. 

The great principle of the new Bill is the 
formation in each parish of legal associa- 
tions for public worship. These associations 
are to be composed, without exclusion of 
the clergy, yet almost entirely of laymen. 
and will have in their hands the manage- 
ment of the religious interests of the com- 
munity. Who does not see the stupendous 
change this will bring about in the present 
condition when everything is managed by 
the priest and his acolytes? 

And considering the state of mind of 
thousands and millions who are bitterly 
opposed to the Roman Church and 
thoroughly disgusted with its clergy, is it 
not probable that, when it comes to choos- 
ing their minister of religion, and support- 
ing him out of their pockets, they will 
prefer a man with a simple faith and a 
pure life, such as the protestant pastors 
generally are, to ithe Roman  Catho- 
lie priest whose ministrations are in- 
comprehensible and morals often very low. 

What opportunities the future will open 
up to us we cannot at the present moment 
in any wise foretell. Butit behooves us to 
“gird our loins’ to “light our lamps,” and 
get ready for the work which our Master 
has prepared for us to do in the near future. 


We are persuaded that if He leads as, 
as He seems to be doing just now, towards 
the deep waters of trial and perhaps 
oppression, it will be to make us emerge 
from that baptism a purer and more 
“peculiar people,’ a more “holy nation.” 
that we may “show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called us out of darkness 
and into His marvellous light.” 

We would earnestly and_ entreatingly 
ask all God’s people to remember in their 
prayers the Protestant people of France 
in the circumstances they are going through 
just now, and we trust that in tthis the 
time of their trial, all their friends will 
remain true and give them substantial 
proofs of their interest and sympathy.— 
The Mission World, London, England. 


————————— 


Walk quietly through life. If you can- 
not do things without making yourself a 
nuisance to other people, do not do things. 
But you can. Distil in your life the gentle, 
gracious dew of peace which will bind to- 
gether into a fruitful soil your’ thoughts, 
your words, and your deeds. Do not per- 
mit any part of vour life to fly. a choking, 
annoying, hindering dust-clond, into the 
lives around you.—Amos R. Wells. 
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PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND. 


By MicHAEL F. J. McCarTHy, AN IRISH 
ROMAN CATHOLIC BARRISTER. 


“T am a Catholic; I 
a right to speak.’’—M. 


am an Irishman; I have 
F. J. McCarthy. 


FERMANAGH AND MONAGHAN, A 
CONTRAST. 


The contrast between Fermanagh and 
the adjacent county of Monaghan, which 
is almost three-fourths Catholic, is worthy 
of notice, especially as Monaghan is from 
a sacerdotal point of view superior to 
Fermanagh. The county of Fermanagh 
is in the diocese of Clogher, which in- 
cludes the entire county of Monaghan, 
and portions of adjoining counties. 


Monaghan contains 54,757 Roman Catho- 
lics as against 19,854 members of the Re- 


formed Churches, and therefore, may be 
called a Catholic county; while Ferma- 
nagh is, on a counting of heads, 45 per 


cent. Protestant and 55 per cent Catho- 
lic. But if we look into the mental and in- 
dustrial condition of Fermanagh, we shail 
find that Protestant ideas and Protestant 
hard work, energy and common sense are 
dominant in the county 


In Monaghan the reverse of this is the 
case. For instance, 
Fermanagh, Enniskillen, 
Irish towns which it is a_ pleasure to 
visit, a town full of life, business, and 
energy, the capital of Monaghan, which is 
the town of Monaghan itself, is an in- 
Significant town, without life, distinction 
or prosperity. 

The Catholics of the county Monaghan, 
although they are in such a majority, re- 
main, as a whole, poor and _ heartless 
people. I have seen them _ collected at 
mass, and more dispirited-looking Irish- 
men and Irishwomen it would be hard to 
find. 


Our Bishop of Clogher resides at Mona- 
ghan; and the late bishop succeeded in 
getting sufficient money from the poor 
Catholics of the diocese—and from manv 
outsiders—to build and equip completely a 
splendid new cathedral. He placed the 
cathedral on a lonely hill, about a mile 
outside the town of Monaghan, where _ it 
stands alone in its glory. The result was 
that the present bishop had to build a 
new Catholic church in the town of Mona- 
ghan for the use of the townspeople, 
which was completed last year at con- 
siderable expense. 


The consequence of sacerdotal autocracy 
in church building * for the _ struggling 
Catholic townsmen of Monaghan was that 
they not only had to pay a large share of 
the cost of the enormous cathedral, from 


is one of those 
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the free use of which they were debarred 
by its location, but they had also to incur 
the expense of erecting a new church 
for themselves. 


Monaghan, then, is a struggling Irish 
town, with a population of 2,900; whereas 
Enniskillen is a picturesque, thriving 
town of 5,412, which no Irishman need he 
ashamed to show to a visitor from foreign 
lands. 


The town of Monaghan possesses one of 
those so-called industrial schools, manag- 
ed by the Sisters of St. Louis, and which 
contained, in 1901, 69 vagrant little girls, 
supported by the State at an annual cost 
OLS S367: 


It also contains a reformatory for juve- 
nile female offenders, managed by the 
Sisters of St. Louis, which contained, in 
1901, 17 inmates supported by the State 
at a cost of £4381, 15s 3d., or an average of 
£25, 28 2d. per head per annum. 


The Sisters of St. Louis have, in addi- 
tion, “a boarding school for young ladies, 
and a day school for the female children 
of the town,” and the community num- 
bers 48 nuns. 


There is in Monaghan also the ecciesias- 
tical diocesan seminary of St. Macartan, 
conducted by the bishop and a staif of 
priests, for the education of young men 
for the priesthood, of which I shail have 
something to Say. 


In addition to the diocesan seminary, 
there is also in the town of Monaghan a 
Christian Brothers’ school; so that in the 
matter of Catholic education under priests’ 
control, the town is not alone sufficiently, 
but even excessively, provided for. 


Near the town of Enniskillen is the 
Royal School of Portora. In the year 
1885 the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ciogher 


approached the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, posing as the sole representa- 
tive of Roman Catholic opinion in the 
diocese, and speciously persuaded _ that 


body to denude the Portora School of half - 
its ancient endowment and hand it over 
to himself. 


His case was put very plausibly, and 


may be thus epitomised: ‘“‘Portora is a 
Protestant school. I forbid the Catholic 
children of Enniskillen and the county 


Fermanagh to attend it, therefore it is of 
no use to them. Give me half the en- 
dowment and I will start an intermediate 
school for the town of Enniskillen and 
for the district round it, to which I shall 
not only permit, but encourage, the Catho- 
lics of Enniskillen and district to send 
their sons, so that they may be no longer 
without superior education.” As a matter 
of fact, several Catholic Enniskillen boys 
used to attend the Portora Royal School 
as day-pupils. 
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The Endowed Schools Commission, as 
far as I can learn, yielded unconditionaily 
to the Catholic bishops on every claim 
they advanced in this and similar cases. 
They split the Portora endowment, and 
conferred half of it upon a ‘Catholic 
Board” consisting of the Bishop, four other 
priests, and four laymen. And the Ro- 
man Catholics of Enniskillen, who num- 
ber about 2,938, a figure which is 
rather more than the entire population, 
Protestant and Catholic, of the town of 
Monaghan, have had no endowment for 
their intermediate education from thst 
date to the present day. They have only 


a National School; and recently a Pre- 
sentation Brothers’ School. 

According to the census of 1901, there 
is not a single Roman Catholic youth, 


male or female, in the county Fermanagn, 
receiving a ‘“‘superior’ education. 

When the Portora endowment was divi- 
ded by the scheme settled in 1891 it was 
understood and distinctly stated that it 
was to be devoted to providing an in- 
termediate school for the Catholic youth 
of the neighbourhood of Portora, that is to 
say, Enniskillen. The want of _§inter- 
mediate education by the Roman Catho- 
lics of Enniskillen constituted the gist of 
the case for the division of the grant. 


But from the year 1891, when they 
split the endowment, until the present 
day, no money has been spent on superior 
education in Enniskillen, which remains 
as it was before. And the reply to every 
remonstrance addressed to Monaghan by 
the Catholics of Enniskillen is that the 


“Board” has been spending the endow- 
ment upon the diocesan seminary at 
Monaghan. 


Now the town of Monaghan is a long 
distance from Enniskillen, thirty miles by 
rail; and nobody could include one town 
in the neighbourhood of the other. The 
two towns are as distinct in neighbour- 
hood as they are different in feeling and 
sentiment. 


The grabbing of the grant has_ been 
keenly resented by the Catholics of Ennis- 


killen. Last year a resolution was pass- 
ed by the United Irish League of North 
Fermanagh, calling for restitution of the 


money which was taken from _ Portor 
Royal School with the object of provid- 
ing intermediate secular education for the 
Catholics of Fermanagh. shey denounc- 
ed the injustice of spending the money 
in the diocesan seminary for young priests 
thirty miles away, where there is no real 
power over the bishop to check or ques- 
tion his method of appropriating the sub- 
stantial yearly grant. 

A committee of Enniskillen Catholics 
was appointed to seek redress on behalf 
of their native town. But, in vain! For 
the hundredth time it was proved that 
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our priests are always ready to aggran- 
dise their class at the expense of the 
laity. Such conduct explains why Catho- 
lic countries, when priest-controlled, are 
ever backward. The priest is ready to 
wrong the layman in a semi-Protestant 
locality like Fermanagh, where he can- 
not hope to be complete master, so as to 
enrich himself in a mainly Catholic loca- 
lity like Monaghan. 


The result of sacerdotal rule in the 
Catholic part of Monaghan is decay: 
while in Enniskillen, partially blessed 


by the priest’s absence, we see a bright 
town and a bright people. There is not 
in Hnniskillen, a criminal reformatory 
vagrant industrial school, a costly cathe- 
dral, a new bishop’s residence, or a dio- 
cesan seminary. 

There is one convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, taking an endowment from. the 
National Board of Education, and having 
a community of twenty-four members, 
and there is the Presentation Brothers’ 
School; and these are the only religious 
institutions in the county of Fermanagh. 
But in county Monaghan there are con- 
vents at Carrickmacross and at Clones, 
in addition to those in the town of 
Monaghan. 

In Monaghan our Catholic bishop and 
priests find a state of things eminently to 
their satisfaction. A subservient,  dis- 
pirited lay Catholic population, in the 
midst of which flourishes a glorified and 
richly endowed priesthood, drawing £1,200 
a year from a Protestant endowment for 
the support of its diocesan seminary: 
drawing, through the nuns, close upon 
£2,000 a year for the support of eighty- 
Six vagrant and criminal infants; exercis- 
ing patronage over the county National 
Schools; drawing through the nuns, in- 
termediate result fees for the convent 
pupils, and drawing the same directly for 
the diocesan seminary pupils; excluding 
laymen from all practical voice in the 
work of Catholic charity, church manage- 
ment and education; possessing a fabu- 
lously expensive cathedral, perched upon 
a hill where it is of little or no use to the 
laity; engaged in building a new bishop’s 
residence; and erecting a new church in 
the town of Monaghan to supply the 
deficiencies of the new cathedral. 


The following will is typical of the 
spirit of Catholic Monaghan:—Mary 
Hart, Corcreeghy, Monaghan, widow, died 
on the 26th March, 1902, and bequeathed 
to her executors, on trust, “her lands. at 
Tullykenny and Cooldarragh, to dispose 
of same and to expend the purchase money 
in having masses said” for the repose of her 
soul; and she bequeathed “all the residue 
of her estate, in trust, to apply the same 
for the purpose of having masses _ said,” 
That is the atmosphere which the priest 
creates, and in which he thrives. 
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In Enniskillen the priest is in his pro- 


per ptace. There we find civic lite and 
prosperity. But the priest dislikes the 
town, and will give no facilities to the 


young Roman Catholics of Enniskillen to 
acquire ‘superior’ education, unless they 
consent to leave their picturesque native 
town, and bury themselves in Monaghan. 
Such a state of things could not exist ii 
our laity had a proper share in the mana- 


gement of our Church and educational 
aftairs. 


The case serves as an object-lesson tor 
us, Of how little we may expect from our 
pampered preternatural clerics. Tioey 
have never hesitated to sacrifice our in- 
terests to their own. When, indeed, has 
our priesthood produced a patriot or an 
enlightened broad-minded man, whom the 
country could follow with confidence, .r 
our youth look up to as an example? 


The Enniskillen Roman Catholics may 
have been treated unfairly; but, since they 
could only have got their school under 
the absolute control of the priests, they 
do not suffer any real loss by the absence 
of such a clerical institution from _ their 
town. They can see how little gain it is 
to Monaghan. Let the priest keep ali 
his ill-gotten emoluments; they are “his 
reward.” But let the Enniskillen Catho- 
lics consider that their comparative im- 
munity from priestcrait has been cheaply 
purchased, even at the cost of half the 
Portora endowment. 


In Fermanagh, out of a decrease in 
population of 8,740, in the decade 1891-1901, 
emigration accounted for 5,403, or 62 per 


cent. of the total diminution. In Mona- 
ghan, during the same period, the de- 
crease in population was 11,595, or 18.5 


per cent—the highest rate of decrease in 
Ireland within the period—but, of that 
figure, only 5,801, or 45 per cent., was 
accounted for by emigration. 


in 1901, the _ principals 
of the sacerdotal army—priests, monks, 
nuns, and  teachers—were admitted as 
numbering 185. In Monaghan, the strength 
of the priests’ forces the same year, with- 
out subsidiaries, was disclosed at 344. 


The sacerdotal anti-marriage fraterni- 
ties will be found, as we proceed, to ex- 
ercise a sinister influence upon our peo- 
ple in many vital spheres. But let it suf- 


In Fermanagh, 


fice to notice here that while the birth- 
rate in Fermanagh, where the priest is 
comparatively weak, exceeds the death- 


rate by 2.6 per cent., the birth-rate and 
death-rate in Monaghan are practically 
equal, the first being 18.9 and the second 
18.3 per cent., leaving scarcely any mar- 
gin of natural increase. 
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AGAINST FOOT-BINDING. 


Four heathen Chinese women called a 
meeting to take action in unbinding the 
feet. There were eighty women present. 
One of the women gave an address, which 
was followed by discussion, and then all 
present were asked whether they would 
unbind their own feet, and whether they 
would promise never to bind their 
daughters feet. Fifty women made this 
promise. 

This meeting was most remarkable in 
that it was called by heathen women and 
conducted by them entirely. Before the 
meeting closed they decided to raise money 
among themselves to open a girls’ schooi. 
Is not this wonderful for the women of 
China, who have never been allowed to 
think for themselves in anything?— 
Missionary Link. 


We go into village after village and face 


an audience we are seeing for the first 
and last time, and who will hear the 
Gospel message for the first and last 


time from human lips, In England that 
never is the case, In India, it ig the every- 
day occurrence of the missionary’s life.— 
Rev. G. EH. Hicks. 


Morayian children are trained in the be- 
lief that their Church exists chiefly for 
the purpose of giving the Gospel to a lost 
world. The Moravian Ohurch gives one 
member out of every ninety-two to the 
foreign work, while the rest of Protestant 
Christendom gives one out of every five 
thousand. 


The revival in Wales has produced an 
unprecedented demand for the Bible, The 
orders for Scriptures received by the Bible 
Society from Wales for November and 
December were three times the amount 
for the corresponding months last year.” 


ven in Turkey there is progress,—but 
When the first Protestants in Marash 
began to study the Bible they had to meet 
in a ditch outside the city. Now there is 
one Protestant church building that 
accommodates 1,500 persons. 


While the Russian warships werr pass- 
ing through the Suez Canal, British 
Foreign and Bible Society Colporteurs 
were allowed on board, and during one 
day and one night sold to the sailors 700 
eopies of Scripture. 


Italy is indeed a country of churches. 
There are 300 churches in Naples; over 
400 in Rome; and in the rest of Italy they 
are scattered with equal profusion. 


Young People’s Societies. 


All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Convener, Rev. W. 8. McTavish, 
Deseronto, Ont. 


March.—Reflex Influence of Missions. — 
April.—Home Mission Methods and Prin- 


cipples. 

May-—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 

August-—Home Missions in 
Columbia and Yukon. 

September.—French Evangelization. 

October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 

November.—Missions in Korea. 

December-—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


British 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 
HOME MISSIONS IN THE YUKON. 
Rev. JoHN PRINGLE, D.D. OF YUKON. 


The Yukon field of the Presbyteria 
Church in Canada, comprises not only the 
Yukon Territory, but also Cassiar, the 
most northerly district of British Colum- 
bia. 

In 1874 gold was found at Dease Lake 
in Eastern Cassiar, near the source of the 
Stikine River, but the Presbyterian Church 
had no part in religious work there. Her 
awakening had not come. For the man 
who, under God, was to be the most power- 
ful factor in that awakening, had not yet 
appeared to the Church but was the pastor 
of a small and struggling congregation in 
the frontier town of Winnipeg. 


When the Presbyterian Church was 
aroused by Dr. Robertson’s impassioned 
appeals to a realization of the greatness 


of our heritage in the West, her energies 
at first found ample scope on the prairies, 
and in the rapidly developing mining camps 
and coast towns of Southern British 
Columbia. The consecrated men who, in 
these earlier years, answered the call of 
the Church have left their mark indelibly 
on the social, political, and religious life 


of the West. As I write, there rise in 
memory the faces of scores of old friends, 
some of whom, in the rough and tumble 
of these earlier days, gave their lives for 
the Christ and the Church they loved. 

It was not until early in 1897 that Dr. 
Robertson heard the call from the North. 
In 1896 Skookum Jim, an Indian, and his 
brother-in-law Canuack, a white man, 
found gold on Bonanza Creek, a tributary 
of the Klondike. Thereupon began a 
stampede such as, perhaps, the world had 
neyer seen. From mining camps in Alas- 
ka, on the lower Yukon, from placer and 
bar diggings on the upper Yukon and its 
tributaries, came men who had been pros- 
pecting and mining in the country for ten 
or fifteen years, making a bare livelihood. 
From every province in Canada, from every 
state and territory in the United States, 
from every country in Europe, from Africa 
and the Antipodes, thousands rushed to the 
new land of promise in the North. 

In 1897, R. M. Dickey, then a student of 
Manitoba Collegé doing mission work in 
British Columbia, was ordained and com- 


missioned to represent our Church at 
Skaguay, a town in the United States 
territory. What it meant to stand for 


Christ and purity and righteousness amid 
the foulness of that frontier town, only 
those who have had experience can know. 
The place from the first was the rendez- 
vous for the scum of the coast cities, was 
in their hands, its public life dominated 
by them. There our missionary was for 
months, the only public representative — 
of righteousness in private and community 
life. His presence there, reminding men 
of the best things in themselves and in 
their old life saved hundreds from “going 
down the line,” and his ministry amongst 
the sick and despairing will never be for- 
gotten by those who were its objects. 

But streams flowed from other direc- 
tions into the land of gold. Thousands 
started on her long trail from Edmonton 
in Alberta; a few hundreds persisted in 
their resolve to reach Dawson by that 
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route; a large number of them left their 
bones in the wilderness. There was 10 
missionary of any church on that long, 
long trail. Hundreds started from Ash- 
croft, in British Columbia, but only a 
handful ever reached Telegraph Creck, 
and not many of these covered the seven 
hundred miles between that point and the 
Klondyke. 

A great multitude ‘hit the trail” at 
Cottonwood Island at the mouth of che 
Stikine River, lured by lying reports about 
the ease with which Dawson could be 
reached by the Stikine-Teslin route, and 
also attracted by the prospect of the con- 
struction of a railway from Glenora t9 
Teslin Lake. The railway scheme _  be- 
came the shuttlecock of party strife, was 
an. abortion, and thousands were stranded 
in the heart of that northern wilderness. 

The missionary on the Teslin trail was 
John Pringle, who laboured there for over 
a year, passing, in the spring of 1899, into 
the newly discovered Atlin gold fields, 
where he remained for two years and 2 
half. In the autumn of 1901 he left Atlin 
for Grand Forks, on Bonanza Creek, to 
“take the place of D. G Cock, now a 
missionary in Central India. When he leit 
Atlin the congregation had two church 
buildings and was completely organized. 

In Atlin also there was erected in Febru- 
ary, 1900, the first Presbyterian hospital in 
Canada, which is now thoroughly equip- 
ped with men’s ward, women’s ward, and 
a residence for the nurses, the latter 
built by the men of the camp. Nor 
would it be right to pass from mention of 
the hospital, without reminding the church 
of the names and work of the two pioneer 
nurses, Miss Mitchell and Miss Bone. These 
consecrated women heriocally gave them- 
selves to the work of blessing the sick 
with their skilful ministrations, and sick 
and well with the influence of their sweet, 
womanly, Christlike lives. 

Andrew S. Grant, the pioneer mission- 
ary of our Church to the Klondyke dis- 
trict, was designated to that work in the 
winter of 1897 and in the early part of 
1898, reached Skaguay, and passed on t9 
Bennett, where a log manse and a tent 
church were erected. Bennett is at the 
head of Yukon Navigation, and there Dr. 
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Grant found thousands of men building 
their boats for the trip down the river. 
He ministered there for two or three 
months, preaching the Gospel and healing 
the sick. 

He then turned his steps towards Daw- 
son. On the route he helped scores of poor 
fellows, diseased, injured, played out, des- 
pairing. He was a veritable good Samari- 
tan. He reached Dawson, the centre of 
excitement, in May, 1898, and immediately 
began the construction of a church, and, 
driven to it by the dreadful need, of a 
hospital as-weil. Dr. Grant’s work is visi- 
ble, in part, in these two institutions. But 
only the light of eternity can reveal its 
full importance. Preaching, healing, fight- 
ing for righteousness, almost alone in ths 
very heart of the conflict, who can mea- 
sure the results of such a work as this. 

John A. Sinclair, the fourth missionary 
of our Church to go to the North, reached 
Skaguay in May, 1898, and Mr. Dickey, 
relieved by him, pushed on, first to Ben- 
nett, and then to Bonanza, thirteen miles 
northeast of Dawson, remaining there for 
a year, when Mr. Cock took his place. 

Mr. Sinclair saw Skaguay in its very 
worst days, when the notorious Soapy 
Smith was in control. He witnessed the 
tragedy which was the beginning of better 
things for the town, when the Town Mar- 
shal Reid and Soapy Smith poth lost their 
lives, and he remained to see otr work 
well established, and handed over to the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Then he began work at Bennett ' and 
points on the railway line south. Ben- 
nett is utterly deserted now. The little 
Church is dismantled, and its material 
used to improve our Church building at 
Whitehorse. But those who were there 
in the early days, can still see the minister 
building the Church with his own hands, 
arranging programmes to counteract the 
attractions of the saloon and gambling 
den, preaching on the Sabbath days—maik- 
ing the Church the religious and _ social 
centre of the community. For the Church 
was the general rendezvous. Men rested 
there, wrote letters to their homes, and 
read the wholesome literature provided by 
our missionary. Bennett was dead before 
the close of 1900. But the influence of the 
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work done there for Christ can never die. 

J. J. Wright, until recently our mission- 
ary at White horse, the front door of the 
Yukon, spent a year in Dawson during Dr. 
}rant’s absence. In the summer of 1900 
he began work in Whitehorse. His giits 
specially fitted him for work at this rail- 
way and steamer terminus, where the 
permanent population is small, but the 
birds of passage an exceeding great host. 
It is not too much to say that he has 
been the leading minister and citizen of 
Whitehorse. The reading-room ins atue 
Church has beenagreat boon. .The. writer 
has seen in it in one evening over fifty 
men reading, or writing letters to their 
homes in the East. Mr. Wright has also 
the artistic gift, which he has used wise- 
ly to. attract. men to the’ Church. 

George Pringle, a graduate of Toronto 
University, began work as his brother’s 
substitute in Atlin during the summer otf 
1900. He then proved his fitness for suci 
work as the North demands of its ministers. 
After a year spent in Divinity Halimeat 
Queen’s, he was appointed to the creeks 
near Dawson. He began work on Hunker 
Creek in June, 1901. He now conducts 
services at a dozen points in the district. 
Gold Bottom, Hunker, Paradise Hill, Last 
Chance, Gold Kun, Lower Dominion and 
Sulphur are all ministered to by him, and 
if it is fitting for his brother to say it, is 
beloved wherever he ministers. He was 
ordained by permission of the General 
Assembly in August, 1902, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dawson. 

The greater part of this sketch is a des- 
cription of the fields and efforts of the 
earliest missionaries of our Church in the 
Yukon. But it would not be right to close 
without a word about the men who took 
the places of the men first in the field; 
Cock who followed Dickey in Bonanza, and 
worked earnestly there for two _ years; 
Russell who, after Sinclair, ministered in 
Bennett, and in the railway camps between 
Skaguay and Whitehorse, and when Joun 
Pringle went to Bonanza took his place in 
Atlin; Turkington, his successor in Atlin, 
under whose ministry the little company 
there have done great things, generously 
contributing to the general work of the 
Church, as werl as to their own support, 
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the Sunday School of not more _ than 
twenty-five children contributing iast year 
forty dollars to Home Missions; Knowles 
who laboured for a year in Bonanza. 

Atlin, Whitehorse, Dawson, Bonanza, the 
Creeks, are now the fields in which we 
work. Glenora, Teslin, Bennett, Tagish 
are a desolation.’ One cannot but think 
however, that in the now  -deserted 
places, the Gospel exerted its greatest 
power. Men were in straits, “up against 
it,’ in despair, and the old hymns and the 
old Gospel and the memoriés they aroused 
found tender and responsive hearts in the 
boys far from home. 

Convention has taken hold even of the 
north. It is getting “too civilized.’ But 
in those old days, there was an intentness 
in the congregations, and a _ simplicity, 
plainness, and directness about the minis- 
ters which more formal conditions are apt 
to check. The men who listened to the 
old words, “Come unto me all ye that 
labour-and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest” were in a mood to wonder at 
least, if the words were indeed for them, 
and the ministers saw that their hearers 
were with them to-day and away to- 
morrow, and that, therefore, it behooved 
them to show the men Him whom thoir 
souls craved. 

How easy, too, to touch them with a 
word about home, and to remind them 
that the soul has its home, its memories 
of home, and will never be satisfied until 
it gets back home with God its Father. 
Such opportunities too for ministering in 
humbler ways—with axe and snow-shoes, 
with cheering words, with a lift given at 
the tail of some heavily laden sled, with 
help rendered to the sick and despondent. 
Innumerable were the opportunities for 
doing Christ’s work amongst the Pilgrims 


. Of the Yukon. 


The Church must gird herself for still 
greater efforts and _ sacrifices. The ever 
expanding prairie field; the growing min- 
ing camps and sea port towns in the tar 
West; the Yukon Territory with all but 
about ten per cent. of its area a practically 
unknown land, destined to be, perhaps, the 
greatest mining country on this continent, 
rich in other minerals besides gold; the 
railway camps and towns of the new West 
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and North, all make a demand upon us 
which we cannot disregard. We must be 
satisfied with no place in this work be- 
bind the front rank. 

We need money, and we need men— 
men physically and _ intellectually alert, 
filled with the Spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, 
willing to make sacrifices. They will find 
their reward, not in salary, but in the work 
“itself, and through it, in growth into Him 
who is their Head. An appeal to the 
heroic in our young men, to the new spirit 
of citizenship and churchmanship which 
is manifesting itself; to the pioneer spirit 
which is in the blood of our race; the 
desire to be on the picket line of Christ’s 
army; to that in our hearts which answers 
to the cry of men and women of our own 
race and homes, who need our help. Such 
an appeal wiil not go unheeded. We must 
raise the cry and persist in it, “Canada for 
Christ,” and the boys in our homes will 
rise at our call and respond: 
Send me.” 


“Here am i, 


—__— 


RECIPE FOR A HAPPY LIFE. 


Take a large quantity of cheerfulness 
and let it simmer without stopping. Put 
with it a brimming basinful of kindness, 
and add a full measure of thought for 
other people. Mix into these a piling tea- 
spoonful of sympathy. Flavour with the 
essence of charity. Stir weil 
and then carefully strain off any grains 
of Selfishness. Let the whole be served 
with love sauce and the fruit of the Spirit, 
(Gal. v. 22, 23.) 


togethar 


Jesus said “Be of good cheer.” (John 
xvi, 33.) “Be ye kind one to another.” 
(Eph. iv. 82.) “Look on the things of 
others.” (Phil, ii. 4.) 


St. Paul said: “God comforteth us in 
ouretriais, (lr. (Cor. i. 4,)--And > awe, can 
comfort others with the comfort we our- 
selves get from God. 


St. Peter said: ‘Add to brotherly kind- 
ness charity,” (II Peter i. 7.) The love 
of God in our hearts shining out toward 
others in all aspects. 

Jesus said: ‘Let him deny himself.” 
(Matt. xvi. 24.) “This is My commaud 
that ye love one another, as I have loved 
you.” (John xy. 12.) 
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BEAUTIFUL : LIVING. 
Keep the sunshine in your heart, 
Wear a smile; 

Live a happy, hopeful life 

All the while; 

Do some helpful work each day 
As God’s leading lights the way. 


Ask for calmness from above; 
Keep your place; 

Let the Master’s mind and thought 
Help you trace 

Heaven’s purpose day by day, 

In a noiseless, tender way. 


Days will come and days will go, 
Yet ’tis well; 
For in joy or sorrow’s hour, 
Life shall spell 
God’s dear message, line by line, 
In this life of yours and mine. 

Ewe 


SCHOOLGIRLS BORROWING. 


The schoolgirl who borrows is likely io 
develop into the woman who is careless 
about financial obligations, “I am _ not 
surprised at her running up bills she can- 
not pay,’ said one woman of another, 
‘because I sat next her at school, and 
she borrowed and used about everything 
I had in my desk, and forgot to return 
them half the time.” 

There is no worse habit than the petty 
dishonesty of such borrowing. The girl 
with a fine sense of honor will never bor- 
row even her schoolmaie’s pencil, except 
absolutely necessary, and will always vre- 
turn it at the firstepossible moment. 


A traveller in China asked a native if he 
had ever read the Gospel, “No,’ was the 
answer, ‘“‘but I have seen it. I have seena 
man who was the terror of his neighbour- 
hood with his curses and his violent tem- 
per. He was an opium-smoker, a criminal, 
and as dangerous aS a wild beast. But 
the religion of JeSus made him gentle and 
good, and he has left off opium, No I have 
not read the Gospel, but I have seen ii, 
and it is good.” 


The great thing 


which a young man 
needs in a crisis of 


temptation is to de 
clare for the right quickly. Leave no 
time for temptation to accumulate. It 
often requires a great deal of character to 
do that; not only a religious principle, but 
a strong character back of that.—Austen. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


CALEB THE EXPLORER. 


By Rev. GEeo. MATHESON, D.D. 

There is one respect in which the Jew 
has more resemblance to the Briton than 
to any other nation in the world—he has 
been a great colonist. He has been trans- 
planted into lands the most diverse from 
his own, and he has flourished there. He 
has been carried into Egpyt. He has 
been settled in Syria. He has been resi- 
dent in Babylon. He has sojourned in 
Persia. He has been amalgamated with 
Greece. He has been a subject of Rome, 
He has been a dweller in all. the lands of 
the West. In all these directions he has 
preserved. his nationality; yet he has 
adapted himself to the new soil. 

But, if the Jew and the Briton resemble 
each other in their power of colonisation, 
they resemble each other also in this, 
that with both of them the power of 
colonisation has been an acquired thing. 
Neither the Jew nor the Briton has been, 
by nature, a geographical explorer. Both 
have had an original impulse to be self- 
contained, to keep within their own 
walls. 

The motive has been different; that of 
Britain has been an insular prejudice, 
that of Judah has been a religious isola- 


tion. But in each case the effect has 
been the same—a tendency to shrink 
Within the shell. In both instances the 


migration has been something thrust up- 
on the nation against its will. The act 


has been salutary, but it has not’ been 
spontaneous; it has béen the result’ of 
external influence. 


Turning specifically to the Jew as he is 
historically exhibited in the Great Gal- 
lery, we are impressed with the fact that 
he is by nature the man of his own fire- 
side and that he is called from that fire- 
side only by outside voices. His is not 
naturally the instinct of the swallow— 
the instinct of migration. Doubtless he 
is ever stretching towards the future; but 
it is a national future. What he seeks 


is a brighter glow of his own fire. His 
goal is the coming of his Messiah; but 
his Messiah is not to take him out, but 


to bring others in. 


He looks upon Christ, not as one who 
will transplant him into other lands, but 
as one who will transplant other lands 
into Jewish soil. His motto has been 
ever “Home, sweet home.” If he desired 
travel, it was not that he might explore, 
but that he might export. He wanted vo 
make every house a model of his own— 
the same in architecture, the same in 


furniture. He would have all things to 
be fashioned aiter’ the pattern of his own 
mount. 

It is this absence of a migratory in- 
stinct that makes the type of the ax- 
plorer very rare in the Jewish Gallery. I 
take the Gallery of Genesis; I find there 
much locomotion but little voluntary mi- 
gration. I see the Primeval Man leaving 
his first home; but he is compelled to it 
by the sweat of the brow. [ see Cain 
quitting the sanctuary for a foreign land; 
but he is driven to it by the shadow of 8 
I see the family of Noah become 


crime. 

emigrants; but they. are borne on the 
waters of a flood. I see Jacob flying 
from his hearth; but it is fear that 
drives him. I see Joseph passing into 
Egypt; but it is not as a traveller—it ig 


as a captive. 


In all the Gallery of Genesis I behold 
but one voluntary emigrant—the man 
Abraham. He alone receives an impulse 
of the heart to leave his country and his 
kindred and his father’s house in seareh 
of other shores. 


Yet, exploration is 


even with him, 
hardly the motive. He is rather the 
missionary than the traveller. He goes 
not forth to seek information but to im- 
part it. It is no curiosity that prompis 
him; it is pity. He desires, not a better 
country, but a better light for other 
countries. The one voluntary emigrant 
in the Gallery of Genesis is not a mer- 
chant-man seeking goodly pearls, but one 
who has already found a pearl of great 
price and who longs to reveal it to the 


sons of other lands. 


It is when the Gallery begins to ®x- 
hibit the scenes of the desert that we 
catch the first trace of the spirit of ex- 
ploration. In the heart of the wilder- 
ness of Paran we see a band of men ani- 
mated by an impulse unfamiliar to eastern 
climes—the impulse of the _ traveller. 
While India and China remain at home, 
while Egypt sits down beside her own 
Pyramids, while Babylon suns herself in 
the glories she has gathered, this hum- 
ble desert tribe proposes to explore. 


Abraham had gone forth without know- 
ing whither he went; he had been content 
to go. He had beenin the position of a 
man who says, “I will not take lodgings 
in advance; I shall trust, when I arrive, 
to find vacant rooms.” But here, in the 
desert of Paran, there steps forth a man 


who says, “I intend to walk on a diffe- 
rent basis; I must know beforehand 
whither I am travelling.” That man is 


Caleb the son of Jephunneh. 
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I take him as the type of the explorer— 
the first type in the Great Gallery of the 
traveller as distinct from the missionary. 
He is a member of the earliest geographi- 
cal society. It had twelve members in 
all. Their names have been preserved; 
but none have become immortal with the 
exception of two—Joshua and Caleb. 

I think Caleb was here the leader. 
Joshua was rather an actor than an in- 
vestigator. He was more for the camp 
than forthe outlook. But Caleb had some- 
thing of Mosesinhim. Hehad an eye for 
the future. He was capable of Pisgah glimp- 
ses. He was one of those lives whoseem al- 
ways to be pitched upon a hill; he could 
see things afar off. He is the real hero of 
this enterprise; he has made the work of 
exploration his own. Joshua is the ac- 
tual conqueror of Canaan; Caleb is the 
man who predicted the advantage of 
possessing it. 

In the depths of the desert of Paran 
Moses addressed this geographical society. 
What he said in effect was this: 


“You are now within measurable dis- 
tance of that land of Canaan which has 
been the heaven of your dreams and of 
the dreams dreamt by your fathers. You 
are within range of that country to 
which you have looked forward as to a 
second Paradise, which is to compensate 
you for the Eden you have lost. The 
time has come when it will be well for 
you to consider whether the reality wiil 
correspond to the dream. It may be that 
your ideal of glory is not the ideal of 
glory entertained by your. fathers. It 
may be that the lifting of the veil from 
this land of promise will reveal it to be 
what you have not pictured, what you 
have not desired. Consider well ere you 
take possession of that which you know 
not! Examine carefully that ground 
which you are eager to colonise! Go up 
and inspect it beforehand! Walk round 
its bulwarks and study its buildings; 
Mark the life of its inhabitants and the 
pursuits of its citizens! Enquire whether 
your desert troubles are likely to die 
within its walls, whether you _ will be 
allowed to drop your burdens when you 
enter within its gates! Take heed lest 
your colony be a calamity, your heaven @ 
heaviness, your promised land a perman- 
ent loss!” 


I believe this to be the real significance 
of the speech of Moses. On any other 
view we are confronted by a difficult 
problem. Why should Moses have _ sent 
out Caleb and his comrades to explore a 
land to, which the finger of God was 
pointing! Did not the pointing of that 
Divine hand dispense with the need of 


an exploration! Had not God Himself 
prepared the land! Why commission 
Caleb and his companions to inquire 


whether a colony could be planted there! 
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According to the narrative, 
was a doubt on that matter. The en- 
trance of the people was secured when- 
ever they should go up—secured by the 
promise of God. Their whole march had 
been a march of faith. Their ability to 
enter the promised land had never been 


there never 


based upon human resources; was it to 
be based upon human resources now! 
Their hope that the gates of Canaan 
would open to let them. in had always 
rested on the word of the Lord; was it 
now, for the first time, to rest on the 
word of man! Was faith to drop her 


Wings at the very gate of paradise! Was 
trust to become bankrupt within sight of 
the city of gold! Was the confidence of 
getting admission into the promised land, 
which had originally reposed in the fuct 
of the promise, to seek its anchorage on 
a totally different shore—the  explora- 
tions of a geographical society! 


That, I say, is the problem which natu- 
rally’ arises. But, if you take the speech 
of Moses as I have paraphrased it, things 
Will appear in another light. For, as 1 
take it, the question before the geogra- 
phical society was not the possibility of 
setting an ~-entrance into” “Canaan: ~~ it 
was the desirability of getting that en- 
trance. The land was ready for the peo- 
ple; were the people ready for the land? 
Were they morally developed in a- suffi- 
cient degree to enter upon their  birth- 
right? Had they aitained mental ma- 
turity? Could they appreciate as_ yet 
their coming destiny? 


Granting that Canaan was a city of 
gold, a city of gold is not the ideal of a 
child; it would prefer a city of tinsel or a 
city of fireworks. The exploring expedi- 
tion was really an exploration of the 
mind; geographical in form, it was spiri- 
tual in import. Its goal was self-exami- 
nation. The report which Caleb and his 
compeers were to bring was to decide, not 
a question of geography, but a question of 
philosophy. It was to test the present 
capacity of the people of God, to deter- 
mine whether the heart of Israel was ripe 
for its inheritance. 


The truth is, the children of Israel as 
described in the Great Gallery are related 
to the physical Canaan very much _ as 
Emanuel Swedenborg felt himself  relat- 
ed to the Christian heaven. To Swenden- 
borg the question never was whether 3 
man would get into a special physical 
locality. He had, as I interpret him, n0 
doubt whatever that, so far as mere 
space was concerned, the good and the bad 
would occupy the same _ position—stand 
by the same crystal river, gaze on the 
same limpid fountain. It was their spiri- 
tual localities that were to differ. Stand- 
ing on the same spot, they were to be 
oppositely affected; the pure eye was fo 
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see beauty, the impure eye was to read 
deformity. , 

I am no Swendenborgian, but I have al- 
ways felt that he has here touched a pro- 
found Christian thought. In one of the 
parables of Christ there is introduced a 
remarkable conception. There is pictured 
a man who has actually succeeded in 
getting into heaven. He has entered 
among the guests bidden to the King’s 
table. So far as admission is concerned, 
he has passed the rubicon and secured 
the prize. 

But on his admission, his troubles only 
begin. They originate in the fact that he 
has not the adequate robe—that his own 
personality is defective. He is unfit for 
his environment, unsuited to his sut- 
roundings; that which vibrates to others 
with the joy of wedding-belis, reverberates 
like a dirge to him. Swedenborg, doubt- 
less, had this passage in his mind when he 
formed his conception of heaven. 

Even such was the conception enter- 
tained by Moses of the physical Canaan. 
He had no doubt whatever that Israel 
would get in. The question in his mind 
was, what would she do when she did get 
in? Would she find her ideal _ realized? 
Was she ready for the destined iand? 
Was she sufficiently grown to participaie 
in its pursuits? Ought not she to have a 
preliminary test applied—a test, not of 
the land’s beauty, but of her own ripe- 
ness? Let her destiny be spread before 
her. Let her have a glimpse of that 
country of which she had dreamed. By 
her acceptance or by her refusal of the 
proffered cup would it be known assured- 
ly whether she had reached maturity. 

Therefore it was that Caleb and _ his 
band went up—twelve chosen apostles 
sent to explore the coming heaven. They 
were not chosen on spiritual grounds, 
that would have been to deprive * ths 
test of all value. The object was to 
determine what the average mind would 
think—not what would be the judgment 
of the elite. In point of fact, there were 
only two superior minds among them— 
Caleb and Joshua; out of any twelve 
taken at random, you will seldom g¢t 
more than that. 


Now, I have often put to myself an 
- imaginary problem. Let us suppose that 
twelve men were Divinely selected to 
have a preliminary vision of the Chris- 
tian heaven with the object of reporting 
its nature to ‘their fellow-men. Let us 
suppose that, to make them representative 
of their fellow-men, the _ selection was 
made without reference to spirituality and 
wholly on the ground of investigative 
rOwWeTrS. 


The question I put is this, What would 
ye the probable result of such an explor- 
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ing expedition? And I think the answer 


must be that there would not be found 
more than two out of the twelve whe 
would approve the vision. Jt is almast 
certain that at the sight of the Christian 
heaven, ten of the company would start 
back in dismay—not appalled by the difii- 
culty, but appalled by the facility, of get- 
ting in. For they would see there the last 
thing they expected to see—a life of sacri- 
fice at the centre. 


Whatever grapes of Hshcol they might 
behold, whatever gates of pearl they 
might gaze on, whatever streets of gold 
they might survey, they would always re- 
cognise behind these objects the presence 
of that form which they had regarded as 
the symbol of misery—the Cross. The skies 
of the nightless Paradise would be obscur- 
ed by the shadow of God; and alli the 
music and dancing would not induce them 
to go in! 


Now, this is the actual position of the 
twelve explorers of the physical Canaan. 
They came to the land of their dreams; 
they entered within the gates; they stood 
spectators of the scene. And, in presence 
of that scene, ten of their number grew 
faint with dismay. They had pictured 
something different, something opposite. 
They had expected luxurious ease, volup- 
tuous rest. Here, in the very interior of 
Canaan, was a _ vision of  sacrifice—the 
image of a Cross! The land which they 
had deemed the home of luxury revealed 
the prospect of long and arduous labour, 
of struggle with alien powers, of burdens 
by night and day! It.was altogether the 
reverse of what they had pictured in their 
fancy. Instead of minimising their 
cares, it promised to increase their cares, 
to add to their weights, to intensify their 
contact with pain. 


The effect was immediate and disastrous; 
the ten refused the prize. Only two of 
the twelve explorers were willing to make 
trial of their heaven—Joshua and Caleb. 


Of these, I think, Caleb was the more 
eager. Joshua had many great days to 
come; I think this was Caleb’s_ special 


day. Joshua can claim his Gibeon and his 
Jericho and his passage of Jordan; but 
this little spot is Caleb’s own. It is his 
one laurel wreath, his bloodless, his un- 
obtrusive triumph. 


Bloodless though it is, it is a grand 
victory. We see a man standing up in 
almost solitary protest against the cry for 
regress. We see a man trying to con- 
vince his disheartened comrades that they 
are abandoning solid gold, that the coun- 
try they despise is really a scene of pro- : 
motion. It is a noble  spectacle—none 
the less noble because to these comrades, 
to that generation Caleb’s call was vain. 
Another generation was to justify him, to 
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join him; for the present, the voices. of 
the ten outweighed the voices of the two. 


When the people received the report of 
the majority and found that report’ to 
be bad, they cried with loud voice that 
they would not go. It was in vain that 
Caleb pointed to the grapes he had gather- 
‘ed at Eshcol; it was in vain he tried to 
tempt his countrymen. Caleb was before 
his time—forty years before his time. 
The light he expected from the morning 
was to fall on his declining days! but the 


morning and the mid-day were to be 
spent in hope deferred. The man who 
could keep his hope burning when the 


torches of the million were extinguish- 
ed is entitled to be called one of God’s 
heroes. 


There are, in the field of speculation, 
two opposite classes cf men whom we 
equally associate with the idea cf sacri- 
.fice—those whom an age thrusts. pre- 
maturely forward and those whom  1n 
age steadily keeps back. As the type of 
the former I would take King Saul; he 
was the victim of a premature passion 
conceived by his race—the desire to havsa 
a king. 

But the type of the latter is Caleb; and 
he has a still larger representation. He 
stands for a very wide constituency which 
has its members in all lands and in ali 
times. There is no sphere of history in 
which you will not meet with that pheno- 
menon—the man who is kept back by his 
generation. The figure of Caleb, first 
seen in the desert of Paran, meets us 
again and again as the ages roll. We see 
him at ever-recurring periods looking 
out upon the sea of life, and discerning 
in the blue expanse islands which other 
eyes cannot perceive. We hear him eall- 
ing out to his fellows, “Come and let us 
explore this new region of the earth: 
give me ships, give me money, give me 
men!” 


But ever the answer is the same, ‘We 


see no islands there; we behold no sphere 
for enterprise—nothing but the waste of 


waters, nothing but the ocean waves!” 
Caleb is deemed under a _  delusion—the 
island is only in his eye; the land of 


which he dreams exists but in his heart. 
Caleb has to bear in silence the burden of 
his weight of glory. 


In all that generation of disappointed 
Israel the man most to be pitied was the 
man whose ideal was not’ broken. [ 
think, in looking at this picture, we be- 
stow our compassion in the wrong quarter. 
We centre our pity on that generation of 
Israel which shut against themselves the 
gates of their earthly paradise. But I 
think the real object for commiseration is 
the man whom they shut out in shutting 
out themselves. Calebis the tragedy of the 
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play; the exclusion of the multitude is m 
one sense its comedy. 

That thousands of men, on the adverse 
report of a geographical committee, should 
voluntarily turn away from the heaven of 
their dreams, is a conception in whict 
there is something grotesque. But the 
spectacle of that crowd holding back a 
man who desires to enter in, the spectacle 
of an individual life debarred from the 
enjoyment of his paradise by the simpis 
fact that his comrades are not ripe tor 
the same heaven—this is something more 
allied to tears than to laughter. 


The one thing which dries the tears is 
the sublime spirit of sacrifice which lies 
beneath it. Caleb acquiesces in the post- 
ponement of his own heaven. A Chris- 
tian apostle says that he would be con- 
tent to be accursed for the sake of his 
brethren. Caleb is at all events content 
to step down for the sake of his brethren. 
He takes without a murmur the lower 
room—the room where his brothers dwell. 
He consents, during forty years, -to wear 
a garb inferior to his own—a garb which 
associates him with the rank of souls far 
beneath him. He accepts without com- 
plaining the command to seek the vale. 


He conceals his aspiration. He hides 
his contempt for the sordid throng.. He 
gives no hint that he is above their busi- 


ness. He joins them on their own level, 
in their own work. He never tells his 
love; he buries his sorrow. He takes up 


his brothers’ cares—cares about inferior 
things. He puts his hand to the duties 
of the desert when his heart is up in 
Canaan. Like a greater than himself, hs 
turns his eye from the opened heavens fo 
contemplate the fact that there is n9 
bread in the wilderness. 

Regarding that crowd 
which had shut against 
door of Canaan, there is 
picture which has often struck me. They 
refuse to enter Canaan, but they never 
dream of remaining in the desert. ‘he 
alternative in their minds is not between 
going forward and standing still; it is 
between going forward and_ travelling 
back. If they demur to go on, it is not 
that they may encamp but that they may 
retreat. As the ideal of the future dis- 
appears, there rises the ideal of the past; 
their cry is, “Let us get back to Egypt!” 
They call for a new leader—a_ leader 
whose watchword shall be, not “advance,” 
but ‘“‘retire.’” The glories of hope have 
faded; they resolve to glorify memory. 
The sun of fancy has ceased to light the 
hills of Cansan; they will try to kindle it 
on the plains of Egypt. Hgypt, while a 
present. experience, had been the reverse 
of a glory; but, when the light faded 
from the future, the past caught a ficti- 
tious glow. 


in the desert 
themselves the 
one point in the 
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It is ever tnus. When our prospect of 
the evening becomes overcast, we gild 


with glory the memory of our morning 


Sky. In no circumstances can man dwell 
in the present; curtain his Canaan, and 
he will fly pack to Egypt. You. and I 


cannot live in the hour; if we are not to 
go forward, we must go back. Our alter- 
natives are hope or memory, Canaan or 
Egypt, the land of promise or the land of 
retrospect. The intermediate spot is ever 
desert—a barren waste. Thought cannot 
dwell there, never seeks to dwell there. It 
must have either wings for to-morrow or 
wings for yesterday; it must “fly away” 
if it would be at rest. 


A PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 
Be mine, then, the wings for to-morrow, 
O my God! If I get first the Wings for 
to-morrow, I shall then be able to go back. 
Memory cannot bring hope, but hope can 


adorn memory—even dark memory. Seen 
from the hills of Canaan, Egypt may 
seem very beautiful; its toils may be 


glorified, its pains 
Thou are preparing 
Sacrificial love, these 
are already justified. 


If my Canaan were a mere pleasure- 
ground, every tear shed in Egypt would 
be a waste of time. But when, like 
Caleb, I look through the crystal bars of 
Thy city and see that the cross is the 
crown thereof, I understand it all I 
understand why Thy roses have been red, 


not white. I understand why 4d Bs 
blood have strewn life’s y drops of 


may be justified. If 
me for a heaven of 
toils, these pains, 


garden. I un- 
derstand why my will has so often been 
thwarted, why my schemes have. so 
often miscarried,. why my road has_ so 


often been interrupted. 

It is” because Thy land of Canaan is a 
land of Sacrifice and I am preparing for 
that sacrifice. It is because the rose of 
Thy heaven is the passion-flower of Cal- 


vary. It is because the centre of Thy 
throne holds a Lamb that was slain. It is 
because | the messengers of Thy will 
are ministering spirits. It is because 


Thy resurrection life keeps the print of 
the nails. It is because the lowliest are 
the greatest in the kingdom of Thy glory. 
The bondage of Egypt will be a golden 
memory when I accept the vision of Thy 
land of Canaan. 


—_—_—__—__. 


I, MINH, ME. 


If you your ‘ears 
Would keep from jeers 
Five things keep meekly hid: 
Myself and I, 
And mine and my, 
And what I said and did. 
—WNSelected. 
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THE BLACK BOARD IN SABBATH 
SCHOOL. 


A blackboard should be purchased, and 
used at every session of the Sabbath 
School. Part of the blackboard, or at 
least a part of the time in which it is 
used, should be devoted to the reporting of 
the offerings of the school. 

The late William Reynolds, while sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School 
Association, on visiting a certain Sunday 
School, noticed the following printed on a 
large blackboard facing the school:— 


MISSIONARY OFFERING. 
Last Sunday $19.42. 


He made a note of this, and some 
months subsequently visited that same 
school. The first thing he did on entering 


the door was to look for the blackboard, 


and this time he found, staring him in the 
face, the following:— 


MISSIONARY OFFERING. 


Last Sunday $23.71. 


Then he made a confession to the super- 
intendent, somewhat as follows: “When 
I was here before, I saw the blackboard re- 
port of your offering and I thought it was 
something special. I resolved to keep 
track of your offerings. To-day, when If 
came into the school, I looked at the board 
expecting to see the amount a great deal less 
than that recorded when I was here be- 
fore, but I am surprised to note that the 
offering is four dollars more than it was 
on that Sunday.” 

The good man asked 
and was pleased to learn 
these amounts was the regular 
and that similar offerings were made by 
the school every Sunday. Many methods 
were used in that school for keeping up 
the amount of the regular offerings. None 
of them, perhaps, has more influence than 
the practice, regularly followed, of mark- 
ing on the blackboard in large figures the 
amount of the offering for the preceding 
Sunday, to which the superintendent calls 
attention, giving such encouragement as 
the figures warrant. 

Perhaps some of our treasurers are won- 
dering what they can do_ to increase the 
amount of offerings in their school. They 
may find in this plan a hint. It will be 
valueless unless followed systematically 
and continuously for a long while.—Wesi- 
minster Teacher. 


some questions, 
that’ each of 


Oh, there is a thrill in the Joy of doing 
good. It is the most magnificent recrea- 
tion to which a man ever puts his hand, 
his head, or his heart.—Talmage. 


7 
3 
' 

A 


offering,. 
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CHRIST IN THE HOME. nineteenth-century disease. So is mér- 

phinism. ‘Tuberculosis has increased re- 

There is no place where a man’s re- cently at a fearful rate; so has gout; so 


ligion is so valuable as in his own home. 
Many a man appears very religious on Sun- 
day, but if you could see him at home 
with his family, at the table, or when he 
loses his temper over some trivial thing, 
you would not wonder when he says ue 
cannot do personal work, and it would 
not do any good for him to speak to his 
own children about becoming Christians. 
A man in Iowa had been storming at his 
family, especially at his poor wife, one 
day, until he had spoiled the pleasure of 
everybody in the home for that day at 
least. Then he went out, slamming the 
door behind him. His little boy had stood 
off at one side listening to it all. He 
looked into his mother’s face and tearful 
eyss,, and, coming across the room, took 
her hand in his own and_e exclaimed: 
“Mother, we made an awful mistake whet 


we married father, didn’t we?’—Dr. Tor- 
rey. 
THE BEND IN THE STREBRT. 
A new sidewalk has recently been laid 
on one of our city streets. About halt- 


way up the street, the curbing bends slight- 
ly. At the exact point where the bend 
occurs it is so slight that it is not notics- 
able, but standing at either end of the 
street, the curve may be seen very dis- 
tinctly. 

Very much like ourselves, [ thought, asl 
passed along the street the other day; for 
just so do our habits shape themselves. 
At the time, we are not conscious of any 
change in our character; so gradual is the 
bending of our wills in the new direction 
that we do not notice it. 

But a little further on, when we look 
back and compare our life with what it 
was before—when we look from one end 
of the street to the other—the crooked- 
ness is very apparent. Let us beware the 
gradual bend. Good, as well as bad habits 
may form very gradually, but good habits 
are always straight; once past the turning 
they always lead on in a straight, unbend- 
ing way.—lHz. 


ARE WE GROWING FEEBLER? 


Dr. P. L. Hauser, writing in a French re- 
view, gives figures tending to show that 
disease is rapidly increasing. In 1861, 
France had only 35,000 insane persons; in 
1900, she had 65,937. In England, in 1852, 
there were 28,000 insane persons; now 
there are 113,964. The form of insanity 
that has increased in France most rapidly 
is due to drunkenness. In England, one- 
third of the madmen are alcoholics. 

So Dr. Hauser goes through the list of 
cauntries and diseases. Neurasthenia is a 


has anaemia; so has diphtheria; so have 
many diseases of the nervous and diges- 
tive systems. 


The remedy is the old one: live more 
simply; take life easily; don’t worry; don’t 
be over-ambitious; don’t be mammon- 
worshippers; be just and generous and 
pure and blithe; in other words, be a 
Christian. There is no sound body with- 


out a sound mind. 


CHURCH-GOING. 


From “An Open Letter,” by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, in the Outlook, we take the follow- 
ing extract: 

“IT heard the other Sunday a very excel- 
lent sermon on the advantages of church- 
going, and asked the preacher of the ser- 
mon, the Rey. William R. Richards, of 
New York, for permission to give to others 
one paragraph in which the advantages of 
church-going were summed up. The para- 
graph was as follows: 

“ “But I do say, without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, that the conscientious 
habit of going to church always is one of 
the surest promoters of human happiness 
and courage. It broadens the mind, it 
cheers the soul. It lifts men’s thoughts to 
the skies above them. It breaks the dull 
routine of work; it releases the captives of 
toil. It makes life interesting again; it 
awakens new powers of insight and sympa- 
thy. It changes the world’s prose into 
poetry. For this is the conclusion of the 
whole matter. “They kept the feast with 
gladness. For they all rejoiced, so that 
there was great joy in Jerusalem.’ 

“It would perhaps be an impertinence 
to inquire how far the men who never go 
to church go into the closet, and, when 
they have shut the door, pray to their 
Father which is in secret. It would be a 
sign of narrowness to deny that there are 
some men without’ social sympathies, to 
whom therefore social affiliation in worship 
is a hindrance rather than a help. 

But for the great mass of mankind this 
paragraph of Dr. Richards is true. Church- 
going ‘broadens the mind; cheers the soul; 
lifts men’s thoughts to the skies above 
them and the hills beyond them: breaks 
the dull routine of work; releases the cap- 
tives of toil; makes life interesting again; 
awakens new powers of insight and sym- 
pathy; . changes the world’s. prose into 
poetry.’ 

“It may be as you say, that church-going 
is” nothing< but a> habit But: there are 
good habits, as well as bad habits: and if 
a habit has the effects which Dr. Richards 
attributes to it, it is worth considering 
whether it is not a habit well worth form- 
ing, cultivating, and maintaining.’—The 
Westminster. 


-The Children’s Pages. 


WHY THE MINISTER DIDN’T RESIGN. 


A Srory FoR Boys AND GIRLS. 


The Rev. Theodore Sherman sat in his 
pulpit looking wearily down on his 
parishioners as they filed into the church 
for the Sunday morning service. His face 
was clouded with sadness and disappoint- 
ment. In his hand he held his resigna- 
tion. 


The minister bowed his head and clos- 
ed his eyes, but he could still picture the 
complacent, self-satisfied men and women 
walking sedately up the broad aisles to 
their cushioned pews. He could feel their 
icy reserve and he mentally shivered. 
He had tried hard to be an evangelical 
pastor. Why had he never been able to 
break through that shell of proud  self- 
esteem? 

Of one thing he felt certain—he had 
been a failure. He would give place to 
an abler or a more consecrated man. The 
church was large and so was the salary 


but he would give them up and seek 
some tiny corner in the Master’s vine- 
yard where he might labour. He had 
been a failure. 

The minister opened his eyes. The 


organ was playing. It was time for the 
service to begin. As he looked out over 
the familiar faces, he noticed with a 
pang the absence of three boys of whom 
he had been particularly proud and hope- 


ful. He sighed. Had they, too, turned 
back? 

His hand closed tightly around his 
resignation and he rose to his feet. AS 


he stepped forward and cleared his voice 
the door at the foot of the center aisle 
swung noiselessly open and _ the minis- 
ter’s eyes brightened at the sight of ons 
of the missing boys. And by the side of 
Thomas Whipple as he walked quietly 
down the aisle was a stranger—a lad of 
about the same age, who looked curious- 
ly about the noble building as those un- 
used to such surroundings. 


At that moment two more boys came 
quickly in at the side door and the minis- 
ter recognized one of them Richard 
Wright. The lad with him was a strang- 
er also—a cripple, who walked . with a 
crutch. Before they were seated the cen- 
ter door opened again and the third of 
the missing trio, Robert Fleeting, escort- 
ed a third stranger to a pleasant pew. 

The minister put his resignation in his 
pocket. 


People remarked after ‘the service on 
the depth of feeling in the pastor’s ser- 
mon. One or two persons were heard to 


say that they believed they would attempt 
to come out to the evening service that 
night. 


When the minister came into his pul- 
pit the following Sunday morning the 
resignation was still in his pocket, but 
he did not take it out. He waited. 


The scene of the preceding Sabbath was 
repeated -but with one variation. When 
Thomas Whipple entered the church he 
escorted not only another lad, but a very 
old lady, who leaned heavily on the 
strange boy’s arm. 


Young Whipple led the pair slowly up 
the broad, carpeted aisle. The old lady 
was bent and wrinkled. There were many 
looks of surprise and whispered words 


from the men and women in the pews, 
but a tear glistened in the minister’s 
eye. 


Thomas piloted his guests to his father’s 
pew near the front of the church—the 
pew of the Hon. Richard Whipple. Mrs. 
Whipple smiled cordially and made room 
for them. The Hon. Richard Whippie 
looked a trifle disconcerted, but made no 
comment. ‘ 


The minister left the pulpit at the 
close of the service and hurried to the 
vestibule, where he grasped the feeble 
old lady by the hand. She looked up in- 
to his kindly face and a tear trickled 
down her wasted cheeks. “It’s the 
first time I’ve been in a church for ten 
years,” she said, “but, please God, I’m 
coming every Sunday now, if I’m spared. 
And best of all, my Walter is coming, 
too. That blessed lad Thomas Whipple 
has made him promise. And I am_ so 


happy,” she finished, smiling through her 
tears. 


Some of the handsomely gowned ladies 
of the congregation had been standing 
near, waiting for an opportunity to speak 
to. the pastor. The good man saw several] 
dainty lace handkerchiefs suddenly 
brought into view. 


“An old woman’s tears,” he said to 
himself, “have touched hearts which my 
preaching has failed to reach.” 

At the close of the Sunday School ges- 
sion the minister found Thomas and Ri- 
chard and Robert in close conversation 

“Come lads,” he remarked, “don’t you 
think you owe your pastor an explana- 


tion? At least, won’t you let him into 
the secret?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Thomas, with a 
slightly embarassed laugh, “it is this 
way. We heard you speak the other 


evening about holding up the minister’s 
hands and we began to wonder if there 
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was not some real work that we could do 


for the Master. We got together and 
decided—’’ ; 
“It was your suggestion,” broke in Ri- 
chard. 
“Don’t interrupt,’ said Thomas. “We 


decided to form a ‘Get One Club’ and each 
member pledged himself to try to induce 
at least one other boy to come to church 
regularly. Now we have just voted to ex- 
tend the membership list of the club. 
Do you think we have done right, sir?’ 
The Rev. Theodore Sherman went home 
and burned his resignation.—The Advance. 


HOW THE BABIES HELPED. 


A THANK OFFERING STORY. 


Two women had been running across 
each other’s pathway in quite an un- 
usual manner; at least so thought the 
woman who lived in the little house. As 
for the woman of the great house, she 
thought nothing about it, for the reason 
that she knew nothing. Indeed, if the 
truth be told, she did not know that the 
woman of the little house existed at all. 
But the woman of the little house had 
been the one to give way on a momentous 
occasion, and from that hour the woman 
of the great house had been an object of 
interest to her. 


That momentous occasion, four years 
before this, had been when Mary, the 
woman of the little house, and John Se- 
well, manager of the section of the great 
department store of the firm of Gartimer, 
Strode and Benedict, were planning for 
their wedding day. The sixteenth of Oc- 
tober was to be the happy day, but, when 
John spoke to the general manager about 
wanting to get off, he was met by this 
answer: 

“T am sorry John, but I’m afraid you 
will have to put it off. You know Mr. 
Gartimer is in Europe, Mr. Strode in the 
west, and that is the very night Mr. Bene- 
dict is to be married himself. I shall have 
to take his place for two months, and I 
want you to take mine, John.” 


This was a disappointment; even the 
implied compliment was not enough to 
smooth over the abused feeling in John’s 
heart, but the increased salary for two 
months was not to be despised, and John 
went that night to tell Mary, dreading 
What she would say. 


EON JON, oy Said~--Mary-.. “I am {elad. 
Think how nice the money will be, and 
I can teach two months longer, and that 
will be more money still to help in fur- 
nishing our house: and besides I can help 
mother finish the fall house-cleaning. It 
is the very best thing, John dear, and you 
ought not to look so glum.” 
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And then Jonn said she was a dear 
girl, which indeed she really was, and the 
wedding was changed to the twenty-ninth 
of December. 

The next two months passed rapidiy <o 
the young people. ‘ihe heads of the de- 
partments of the great store were asked 
to the church to see the grand wedding 
and were bidden to bring their wives. 
Mary felt fully justified in going. wita 
John, for had they not had to put off their 
wedding, she would have been John’s 
wife for a fuli half tour. 


Such an event was something to _ see. 
The splendor of the great church with its 
brilliant lights, the flowers, the palms, 
the soft music of the organ, the beautiful 
women in their gala attire—Mary drank 
it all in. Then suddenly, when the church 
was filled, strains from Lohengrin were 
heard, and the ushers entered and ‘then 
the maids one by one, each wondrously 
clad. Then a little page and flower girl, 
who threw flowers before the pathway of 
the bride, who came with her father. How 
Mary scanned her! Then the ceremony, 
during which time Mary almost held her 
breath, and finally the triumphant swells 
of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, as the 
bridal party came from the altar. 


Not an envious feeling entered Mary’s 
heart. She looked at the groom and then 
at John. 


“John is at least an inch taller and 
broader and much handsomer,” she said 
to herself, and John, looking at the pale 
sweet face of the bride ia her trailing 
veil, and then at the rosy, dimpled one at 
his side, felt equally content. 


When Mary and John were settled in 
their pretty little cottage on modest Glen- 
wood Sireet, which, with the perversity 
existing in some cities, backed up to a 
great avenue, she found that their avenue 
neighbours were no other than Mr. Bene- 
dict and his bride. With enthusiasm she 
imparted the fact to John, who refused to 
be impressed with the amazing news, and 
simply ssaid, .-Lt thatesso.. ands handed 
over his plate for more potatoes; but 
John was so matter-of-fact. 


Some two years after this, a little baby 
girl came to make her home at the great 
house, and on the selfsame day a baby 
boy came _ to live in the little house. 
Never were two little strangers more wel- 


come. Which house had greater rejoic- 
ing, none could tell. Mary heard of the 
coincidence and imparted this wonderful 


fact to John, who again said, “Is that so?” 
as he took his beautiful boy in his arms. 

Time passed, and the baby girl of the 
great house and the ‘aby boy of the 
little house were nearing their second 
birthdays. 


Mary had often seen the little neighbor 
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being permitted to 
push the baby around the block only, 
frequently passed ithe little cottage, and 
many a time Mary took her own darling 
in her arms and went out to talk to the 
other baby. Mary’s quick eye took in all 
the details in the styles of baby clothes 
in which the rich woman’s child was clad, 
and, being skilful with her needle, the 
baby of the little house frequently was 
clad in garments so nearly like those of 
the baby of the great one that only a 
close. observer would note the difference. 


And so time passed, happy days, months 
and years in the tiny cottage; years not 
only of happiness but of gratitude to God 
for his goodness. 


“Mary,” John would say, “we must give 
a larger thank-offering to God this year,’ 
and then Mary would take down the box, 
dedieated to the Master, and a thank- 
offering for blessings would be added. 


And so time passed, happy § days, 
months and years in the great house; but 
where was the return to God for bless- 
ings? Attendance at church when the 
weather was fine; a hastily drawn cheque, 
and the Giver of wonderful gifts forgot- 
ten, as Mr Benedict and his young wife 
lived thoughtless years. 


baby, whose nurse, 


The church at the corner .of Glenwood 
and 27th Street was astir with life. It 
was Thank Offering Day. The missionary 
society had planned for an afternoon meet- 
Ing. ‘the church was crowded with men, 
women and children, for 
Who had lived through strange  experi- 
ences in a foreign country and had been 
a part of a great crisis in history, was to 
tell her story. 


Just before the meeting, the young girl 
missionary said, ‘“‘Can’t you bring a little 
child into the church? I want to tell the 
people how the babies of India live and 
to show them the difference in our own 
Christian land.” 


“A baby? Yes;” and ~ then —Kitty -Car- 
penter exclaimed, ‘Oh, I know Mrs. Se- 
well will let us have her baby. She told 
mama she couldn’t be here herself, and 
her baby is such a beauty and a perfect 
dear,’ she added. 

“Then run, honey, and ask 
the pretty young missionary; 
begin my talk.” 


Off ran Jean and Kitty to the little 
cottage and, quite out of breath, told their 
story to Mrs. Sewell. 

“The baby?” said the proud 
“Why, yes, dear; but I am so busy that 
little Jennie Martin offered to take him 
out riding. You *can find her, I am gure. 
Will you know the baby? He has on his 
blue coat trimmed in white, and his Tam 
o’Shanter cap has a white band,” she call- 


her,” said 
“Tor ss. must 
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ed after them, as off they flew in search. 
Around the corner came Baby Benedict 
in her pretty chariot pushed by her little 


maid. Baby Benedict was wearing her 
blue cloak and cap, from which, as a 
pattern, Mrs. Sewell had fashioned the, 
pretty garments for her boy. 

“Jean,” said Kitty, “there is Mrs. Se- 


well’s baby now; see his blue cap and 
coat,’ and with a hop, skip and jump the 
merry maids rushed up to Baby Bene- 
dict and her little nurse maid. 


“Jennie,” said they, “come quick to the 
church with the baby. His mama said he 
might go. There’s a missionary at our 
church who wants a baby, and we have 
asked his mama to lend him.” The little 
maid stared. She had strict orders never 
to leave the block, and she told these 
kidnappers so. 


“But his mama said he could,” they per- 
sisted, ‘and told us how to find him; so 
come on quick, or we shall be late.” 


Maid Jennie was dazed, too much so to 
notice that the girls spoke of a baby boy, 
and Baby Benedict, pleased with the 
merry, rosy faces before her, held out her 
little hands to the strangers. 


After all, it was a welcome change to 
the little maid from passing again and 


: 


again the same houses, and to the baby it ~ 


was emancipation. She clapped her tiny 
hands and said “Go!” to the great amuse- 
ment of the gay abductors, and in five 
minutes more she was seated on a table, 
with the pretty young missionary’s arms 
about her. 

In the great house was dismay and con- 


fusion. 
The mother, seated at a window where 


she might see the little maid and the 
baby each time as they rounded the 
corner, failed to see them at the time 


they were due 


In one minute, housemaid No. 1 was sent 
in search: in two minutes, housemaid No. 2 


followed; in three minutes, the cook was 
summoned; in four minutes, the coach- 
man; and in less than ten minutes all 


told Mr. Benedict had arrived in response 
to a terrified message over the telephone, 
and with him a policeman, and an earnest 
search began. 


Half paralyzed with fear, 
kidnapped children before her, Mrs. Bene- 
dict followed her husband on to the street. 
By and by a little girl pushing a baby 
cart, in which was a baby arrayed in blue 
cap and- cloak, came in sight. Worms 
moment Mrs. Benedict’s heart gave a 
great thrill of joy. 


“Jennie, Jennie!” 
No. 2 stopped and stared 
dressed people motioning 
her. 


at the well- 
frantically to 


visions OEf- 


she cried, and Jennie — 
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As the two parties came closer together, 
Mrs. Benedict’s heart had a chill of fear, 
for, instead of the great brown eyes she 
longed to see, she looked into the laugh- 
ing blue eyes of Mrs. Sewell’s baby boy. 


In answer to the question asked her, 
in her slow little way Jennie replied. 


EDO you mean the baby that lives in 
the big house?” 

“Yes; tell me child, have you seen the 
baby?’ said the father, terror tugging at 
his heart. 


“Yes, I saw her,’ said Jennie. 
“Where, oh, where? Tell me quick!” 
said the mother. 


“Why, you see, they took her to the 
church,” said the child. 


“The church? Where? 
said the father. 

“Over there, on the corner,” said Jennie, 
pointing. ‘“‘Two girls took her.” 


Putting a’ coin--into. -the child’s hand 
and without waiting for another word, 
the terrified father with the fear-stricken 
mother started toward the church. What 
could it all mean? Was the baby § sick? 
What had happened? Thoughts that made 
the young mother wild with fear ran 
through her mind. Would they never 
reach the church? 


What church? 


At last, helping his now almost faint- 
ing -wife up the church steps, Mr. Bene- 
dict pushed open the door. They enter- 
ed a crowded room. A young woman was 
talking to the audience, which was listen- 
ing with closest attention, and there on 
the platform, seated on a table, support- 
ed by the arms of the pretty young woman 
who was talking and carefully guarded by 
Jean and Kitty, sat the baby of the great 
house, with a doll in her tiny arms, which 
she was kissing and hugging to her baby 
heart. 


The father and mother stood _ spell- 
bound. For a tew moments they heard 
and saw nothing but the baby; and then, 
with fear subsiding, they began gradually 
to hear the words that were spoken. It 
was the story of famine babies rescued by 
the society; the story of heart-broken 
10thers and of sad little lives. : 


Mrs. Benedict listened. “Can it be 
possible such things are true,’ was _ her 
thought, ‘‘these things too awful to think 
of’ and yet really lived by mothers and 
babies?” and then she heard the mission- 
ary’s voice saying, as she turned to Baby 
Benedict, “See what the knowledge of 
Christ has done for babies. If it were 
not for this knowledge, where might this 
little one have been? What is she not 
worth to her father and mother?” and 
then Baby Benedict, rising to the occasion 
—or was it something funny done by 
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Jean and Kitty?—clapped her baby hands 
and laughed aloud. 

The talk ended, then the prayer. Some 
thing other than terror was tugging at 
the heart-strings of Henry Benedict. He 
looked at his wife. She was not standing 
at his side as he thought; but, down in 
the midst of the church aisle, her face al- 
most to the ground, knelt the lady of the 
great house, and in a moment her hus- 
band knelt beside her. 

When the collectors started down tte 
aisle with their boxes, Baby Benedict, 
catching sight of her father and mother, 
With -a*. great, shout. ‘of =triumph.. called, 
“Mama! Papa!” and following the lead of 
the outstretched baby hands, she was 
carried by the strong, young arms of the 
girl missionary down the church aisle, 
straight to the mother arms awaiting her. 


“Thank you so much for lending her to 
us; she has been perfect and helped us 
more than I can tell you,’ and then, as 
she saw the mother’s arms close tight 
over her darling, the missionary added, 
“Oh, aren’t you thankful you have her?” 


The voice of the lady of the great house 
failed her, but, with one arm holding the 
baby, she put her other arm around the 
girl who was gladly giving these years of 
her life to her Master. 

Henry Benedict's hand was in his 
pocket, and a moment later he handed the 


missionary a cheque. The — girl’s. face 
paled. 
“You, cannot mean if, she said. “It.1s 


the entire amount for which I came back 


to America.” 

“Yes,” said Henry Benedict. ~“‘I) mean ‘t. 
It is a thank-offering;’’ and then he add- 
ed, in a low voice, “I have often wondered 
why I had so much money. May be your 
God gave it to me for such a time as this,” 
—unconsciously quoting a phrase from & 
long forgotten Bible story. 

His wife was by his side. . 

“Your God,’ she repeated softly, ‘and 
ours, too, now, Henry?” she said, as she 
looked in her husband’s face and read his 
answer.—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


A great merchant, talking lately on 
modern business, asserted that profits now- 
adays turned on the half and quarter 
cents, and yet were larger than ever be- 
fore in the history of trade. “The man 
who looks out for the half cent.” was nis 
dictum, “is the man who succeeds.” The 
boy who dreams of millions, and doesn’t 
know how his pennies go, should study 
this sentence. Small things count, whether 
in trade, in life, or in character, and he 
that neglects them prepares his own 
failure. 
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It is better to be good than to be great, 
It is better to be great than to be rich. 
But the great majority ean be neither 
rich nor great nor good. We are most of 
us of the common lot, neither good nor 
bad: neither great nor small: neither rich 
nor poor: just ordinary, every-day struggl- 
ers. What comparative degree adjective 
is there for uS? It is better to have done 
one’s best aS a common man in the com- 


mon place where God puts such a one, 
than to be rich or great or gcod.—Wesi- 
minste? , 

There are two ways of .treating the 
seed. The botanist splits it up, and dis- 
courses on its curious characteristics; the 


simple husbandman eats and sows; SOWS 
and eats. Similarly, there are’ two ways 
of treating the Gospel. A critic dissects 


it, discusses the structure of the whole 
and relation of its parts, but he neither 
eats nor sows. The disciple of Jesus, 
hungering for righteousness, takes the 


seed whole; it is bread for to- ‘da 1y’s hunger 
and seed for to-morrow’s supply.—Arnot, 


A tree will lie as it falis, but it will fall 
as it leans. And the ereat ques.ion every 
one Should bring home to himsef is this: 
“What is the inclination of my _ soul? 
Does it with all its affections, lean f9- 
wards God .or away from -Him?’—J2 
Gurney. 


not 
good- 
{iis 
accomplish, 


will 
Sr eeesor 

to forget. 
to 
every 


God’s justice and  heliness 
suffer him to deceive. His 
ness will not suffer him 
power makes him able 
Upon these four pillars 
rests.—Sailter 


The wealth of a man consists in the 
number of things he loves and blesses, 
and in the number of things he is loved 
and blessed by.—Carlyle. 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
i shall inotslive.insvain: 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

cool one pain, 

Or he’p cne fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 


Or 


promise 


REST. 
Rest isnot” quitting 
This busy career; 


Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
! Clear without strife, 
ki Fleeing to the oeean 
After its life.” 


re *Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
"Tis onward. unswerving; 
And this is true rest. 
—Goethe. 


PED 


learn these two things: never be dis- 
eouraged because good things get on £0 
slowly here, and never fail daily to do 
that good which lies next to your hand. 
De not be in a hurry, but be diligent. 
Enter the sublime patience of the Lord. 
Be charitable in view of it. God can 


‘afford to wait; why cannot we, since we 


have him to fall back upon? Let patience 
have her perfect work, and bring forth 
her celestial fruits. Trust to God _ to 
weave your little thread into a net, though 
the patterns show it not yet.—George Mac- 
donald, 
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Never mind where your work is. Never 
mind whether it: be’ visible or not. Never 
mind if your name is associated with it 
You may never see the issues of your toils. 
You are working for eternity. If you can- 
not see results here in the hot working 
day, the cool evening hours are drawing 
near when you may rest from your labours, 
and then they may follow you. So do your 
duty and trust God to give the seed you 
sow “a body as it hath pleased Him.’— 
Alezander Maclaren. 


The pains we spend upon our mortal 
Selveg will perish with ourselves: but the 
care we give out of a good heart to others, 
the efforts of disinterested duty, the deodg 
and thoughts of pure affection are never 
lost.—Dr. Martineau. 

Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely 
revensed. Slight the wrong and _ the 
work is begun; forgive it, ‘tig finished. He 
is below himself that is not above an in- 
jury.—fFrancis Quarles. 


God often works more by the life of the 
illiterate seeking the things that are God’s 
than by the ability of the learned seek- 
ing the things that are their own—S¢t 
Anselm. 


Good works as a basis of Salvation is 
an aitempt to plant a tree with the roots 
upward. : 
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An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. It is 
@ valuable diet for children. 
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The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 


Religion is an anthem, a hymn of praise 
—not a dirge.—Rev. C. L. Kloss. 


No one ever found his lost piece of 
silver by Sweeping his neighbour's house. 

If we are doing right we need not fear 
even if we are not on the popular side. 

The fountain of tranquility is within 
ourselves; let us keep it pure.—Phocian 


No one is useless in th's world who 
lessens the burden of it for any one else. 
—Dickens. 


Salvation is never selfishness. It is not 
man getting into heaven, but heaven gei- 
ting into man. 


— 


In the spiritual world a man is measured 
not by his genius, but by his likeness to 
God.—F. W. Robertson. 

He that reigns 
rules his passions, desires, 
more than a king.—Milton. 


within ‘himself, and 
and fears, is 


We should be equally glad to do ser- 


vice; to give out sunshine and to absorb 
it.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
Paul, in martyrdom, was unspeakably 


happier than God’s half-hearted servants. 
—Rev. W. R. Huntingdon. 


Common prayer is the best cure for all 
unkindly tempers and angry and unlaw- 
ful passions.—Bishop Chavasse. 


There is only one real failure in life 
possible; and that is not to be true to the 
best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 


All the jarring elements of life subside 
inta harmony when brought into subjec- 
tion to the one great purpose, the will of 
Christ. 


—_————__ 


Nothing is more likely to give hope and 
courage to the despairing than the thought 
that there are people who still believe in 
them. 


There are people who go about the world 
looking for slights and they are necessarily 
miserable, for they find them 
turn.—Drummond. 


If you are trying to help any one, you 
do not like to have him always greet you 
with complaint. Neither does God.— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


The great difficulty with thousands in 
the present day is not that Christianity, 
has proved a failure but that it has 
never been eae tried.—Cannon Liddon. 


at every — 


The price of the good is the. giving ‘up| 
of the bad; the price of the better is the 
good; and the better must not be selfishly 
hoarded if we would come to the best. 


The peace which is heaven’s sweet seal 
of approval upon a human life comes ouly 
to those who are Sincerely endeayouring 
to do whate er Christ would like to hive 
them do. 

The taste for emotion may become @ 
dangerous taste; we should be very cau- 
tious how we attempt to squeeze out of 
human life more ecstacy and paroxysm 
than it can well afford.—Sydney Smith. 


“Happiness, like mercy, is twice blessed3' 
it blesses those who are most intimately 
associated in it, and it blesses all those 
who see it, hear it, feel it, touch it, or 
breathe the same atmosphere.” 


Be sure that straightforwardness is more 
than a match at last for all the involved 
windings of deceit In your daily life do 
what you feel right, say what you feel 
true, and leave, with faith and boldness, 
the consequences to God.—F. Robertson. 


Keble, in his Meditations, has — six 
chapters about sin; “Sin a madness. of 
the soul,” “Sin a leprosy of the soul,” 


“Sin a blindness of the soul,” “Sin a pal- 
sy of the soul,” until he comes to “Sin a 


death of the ‘soul” All these Jesus 
cure. 


Be honest with yourself, whatever the 
temptation; say nothing to others that 
you do not think, and play no tricks with 
your own mind. Of all the evil spirits 
abroad at this hour in the world, insin- 


cerity. (4s! thew Ymiost dangerous.—James 
Anthony Froude. 


——— 


Be patient with everybody, but, abovs 
all, with yourself. I mean, do not be dis- 
turbed because of your imperfections and 
always rise up bravely from a fall. There 
is no better means of progress in the 
spiritual life than to be continually begin- 
ning afresh and never to think that we 


»have done enough.—/Francis de Sales. 


Silently the work of our lives goes on. 
It proceeds without intermission, and all 
that has been done is the under- structure 
for that which is to be done. Young man 
and maiden, take heed to the work of 


can — 


your hands. That which you are doing is 


imperishable, You do not leave it behind 
you because you forget it. It passes qway 


AS. 
from you apparently, but it does not pass — 4 
away in reality. Every stroke, every sin- af 


gle element abides; there is nothing Bao 
grows as fast as character. 
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Smile, once in a while, 

"Twill make your heart seem lighter; 
Smile, once in a while 

’"T will make your pathway brighter. 
Life’s mirror; if we smile 

Smiles come back to greet us; 
If we’re frowing all the while, 

Frowns forever meet us. 

Nixon Waterman. 
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To object to Christianity on the ground 
that its ordinary professors do not live 
up to its precepts, is very much as if a 
visitor to an Art School should affirm it 
was no longer worth while to teach draw- 
ing because the performances of the lat- 
ést tyro in the art were not equal to the 
masterpieces of Michael Angelo.—Rev. LE. 
W. Moore. 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be.” 
—Browning. 
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There is a matter that is vitally connest- 
ed with the welfare of our Church and the 
Success of her work, and to that matter is 
asked the special attention of parents, 
teachers, pastors, and all whom it may 
concern. It is something that will pro- 
bably yield a larger proportional return 
for the expenditure than almost any other, 
something that is greatly needed and calls 
for little effort, and yet is perhaps as little 
thought about as any other in all the field 
of Christian ‘activity. It is the matter of 
bringing before Christian boys and young 
men, the best and ablest of them, the work 
of the Christian ministry. There is ereat 
need of men at the present time and wiil 
be for years to come. 

There is probably no other line of life 
fn which strong young men, strong in 
character, in brains and in body, can do as 
much to leave our growing country better 
than they found it; and there is no other 
way in which they can so impress and 
mould the world outside their own coun- 
try for good and do so much to uplift it 
in every way for good as by exercising that 


ministry, either in teaching or healing, in: 


the foreign field. 

A few men may do more for the world 
by choosing their life work along other lines. 
A great physician, a great financier, a great 
engineer, a great inventor, a great general 
or admiral, may have it in his power to do 
more for the world’s uplift than he could 
possibly have done in the ministry. But 
such opportunities are few. As a rule, the 
minister whose strength is honestly and un- 
selfishly given to the world’s uplift, has 
more of opportunity than any other. 
Therefore parents and teachers and pastors, 
and all others who wish boys and young 
men to make the best investment of their 
lives for the world’s good should not fail 
to set before them the work of the 
“ministry. 
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Not that the young should be urged to 
it, This ought never to be done. Boys 
should so far as possible, be trained to do 
right and be left free to follow their own 
choice in their life work. Many a life has 
been spoiled by being forced into wrong 
channels. But the mere fact of setting the 
ministry before them, its need of men and 
the field of usefulness it affords, will lead 
some to choose it. In ninety-nine cases 
where it -is thus mentioned it may not 
be chosen, and in most of these cases,the 
choice will be a right one, as much so as 
the choice of those who enter the ministry; 
but in the hundredth case it will be chosea, 
and will, as a rule, be a right choice. 

The writer recalls an instance in his 
own knowledge where a young man was 
hesitating as to what he should do, when 
the casual remark of a motherly friend, 
spoken in kindly pleasantry, as to his 
being a minister, was the word used of 
God to lead him to choose it for his life 


work. It was the right word at the fitting 


time. 

The weakly in body are not, as a rules, 
the men for that work, because it is often 
a strain upon the strongest, and _ the 
healthy are more likely to take sane views 
of life. Much less should the weak in- 


tellectually choose the ministry and least 


of all the weakling morally and spiritually, 
but men with wholesome, generous 
moral natures and warm true hearts, hav- 
ing sound minds in sound bodies, who ars 
fitted to be in some measure a help and 
guide to others. 

To sum up, parents, teachers, pastors, 
bring before your promising young men 
the greatness of the world’s harvest and the 
need of reapers, and while most of them, 
consistently following the path of duty, 
will choose other work, some will be led 
to this work where the need of good men 
is so great. 
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The summer is usually the time of the 
smallest receipts for our mission Schemes. 
The membership of the country churches 
have then their busiest season, while many 
from the city churches take a vacation if 
they can. 

It is also the time of largest expendi- 
ture, especially in Home Mission work 
among both English and French. Many 
fields are supplied during the summer vy 
students who in winter return to college. 
The fact of this constant and increased ex- 
penditure during the summer should be re- 
membered as the churches resume their 
work, and effort be made as early as possi- 
ble to get the church missionary machinery 
running on full time to meet the expendi- 
tures of the Church’s summer sowing and 
harvesting. 

One point that cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in this connection is that all 
collections for the Mission Schemes should 
be forwarded to the Agents of the Church, 


in Halifax and Toronto, as seon as they 
are taken. For the treasurers or other 
Officials of a congregation, to hold for 


weeks or months the offerings of the peo- 
ple for the Lord’s work, is not right. The 
people have given it; the work needs it. 
As a rule money has to be borrowed at in- 
terest during the earlier part of the year, 
and every collection that is thus held 
back after the people have given it means 
so much loss. 


At this writing the centre of the world’s 
interest and the focus of its gaze is an 
ordinary round-table in a hall at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., a seaport and naval depot of 
the U.S.A., around which are sitting four 
men with attendant secretaries. There is 
nothing specially imposing in their appear- 
ance. No fanfare of trumpets nor guard 


of honour marks their gathering in the 
morning nor their parting at night. Save 


for some traces of officialism in dress and 
manner they might be directors of some 
manufacturing or commercial company, 
small cr large, planning their business or 
work. 


But it would be a vast mistake to judge 
thus, from appearances. They are the re- 
presentatives of two great nations that have 
been for more than a year carrying on one 
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of the greatest struggles in the world’s 
history. They have met to consider the 
question of peace, to see whether terms of 
agreement can be reached. The result of 
their deliberations will be the ‘stoppage or 
the continuance of a long and cruel war 
with all that such stoppage or continuance 
means to the world. Before these lines 
are read their conference may be ended and 
the world brightened with the sunshine of 
peace or shrouded once more in the pall 
of battle and death. At that simple round 
table are centred the questions of greatest 
immediate import to the world to-day. 


But to judge thus from appearance, and 
to see no farther would be a yet vaster 


mistake. At that table, seeing yet) un- 
seen, sits another, the King of kings, 
to whom the rise and fall of earthly 


thrones are butincidentsin the progress of 
His Kingdom, the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness and Peace, and earthly rulers. but 
agents to execute His wise and loving pur- 
poses for the good of the world. 


That Almighty, All Wise, 
this Council table is no mere fancy, but 
the greatest of all realities. As we look 
with deepest interest at what these four 
men may do, and wait, perhaps anxiously, 
the result, we can look beyond and rest 
in the assurance that He who presides, un- 
seen, Will permit only that which eventu- 
ally will be the best for that brighter fu- 
ture of goodness and happiness to which 
His love will uplift our race. 


Presence at 


What a wonderful thought that above all 
the world’s change One sits supreme; that 
all the purposing and performing of men, 
though prompted by widely varying 
motives, converges to the one end; that the 
pride and passions of men are made to 
subserve the same end as their love and 
devotion; that He “maketh the wrath of 
man to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wrath He will restrain;” that He will 
over-rule the aggression of Russia and the 
resistance of Japan, and make them con- 
tribute to the same end as the mission 
work which our church is trying to carry 
on,-the spread of light.and liberty; site 
leavening of the world with truth and 
righteousness and peace, the coming of 
the Kingdom of God, the knowledge of 
His Law, the establishment of His sway. 


, 
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It is difficult in the peaceful progress of 
our Church, to realize the conditions in 
the United Free Church of Scotland during 
-the past year or more, where, without 
a Shadow of justice, large . congregations 
have had their churches and manses taken 
by process of law, and have been forced to 
worship out of doors or wherever they 
might be able, while a few, many of whom 
had given nothing to build the churches, 
were in legal possession. 

The latest action of Parliament is to 
pass a Bill to the general effect that the 
“Wee Frees” shall only have as much of 
the church property as they can properly 
administer, that where cne-fourth of those 
who were members of a Free Church at 
the time of the Union in 1900, wish to re- 
main out of the Union, they are to have 
the church and manse, and a Commission, 
composed of several eminent Scottish 
judges, has been appointed to carry out 
the provisions of the Bill to the best af 
their judgment. 


But while it has seemed a triumph of 
wrong that men following the right, seek- 
ing to heal by union the divisions in the 
Church, should be punished for their act 
by the loss of their church property, He 
who, more than any other, has the good of 
that Church at heart, has been present in 
power through it~ all, and in His own 
way, will make human selfishness and 
passion further His great plan of mercy 
and help for men. 

In some measure there can 
be seen good out of evil. 
small causes of friction that would  in- 
evitably arise in the adjustment of the 
Union throughout the country, have been 
unnoticed in the stress of larger issues; 
the two uniting churches have b2en drawn 


even now 
The innumerable 


together, and the Union welded in ths 
furnace as it could not otherwise have 
been. 


Then too the spirit of forbearance which 
has been shown, and the generosity which 
the necessities of the time and the loss of 
church property have called forth, has 
been a very real revival, and it is safe to 
say, that weighed in God’s balances, the 
Church which has suffered such spoiling at 
the hands of men, is greater than before 
in the growth of that character which 
constitutes true riches. 

Some of the contents of this issue will, 
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of interest and profit. 
“Marie,” a French Canadian story, by Miss 
Haddow, in the Young People’s depart- 
ment, well illustrates some phases of the 
work. Miss Haddow was a_ successful 
teacher in Pointe-aux-Trembles School for 
some years and knows whereof she speaks. 
We trust that her story will aid Rev. W. 
Shearer in his work of raising money for 
the new school buildings at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles, which are so much needed. The 
story of the “Clerical Street-car Conductor’ 
is unique and shews the Mr. Jexyl and Mr. 
Hyde in a good many people. Try the 
cap on and see how it fits. Dr. Cuyler’s 
article is good as always. ‘The Foreign 
letters are full of cheer and hope, while 
the B. C. page, by Dr. Herdman, has ever 
something new and to the point. In propor- 
tion as you find the Recorp interesting 
and helpful, try to extend its circulation 
in your own congregation and beyond. 


it is hoped, prove 


“The Last West” is the significant and 
fitting term recently coined to describe 
Western Canada. Taking Asia as the 
cradle of our race, the movement and 
growth, so far as its historic progress is 
concerned, has been ever westward: first, 
to Western Asia and the Nile Valley, then 
to Northern . Africa and Hastern and 
Southern Europe, then to Western Hurobpe 
and the British Isles, then west to South 
America and Eastern North America, then 


in the U.S.A., flowing westward to the 
Pacific Coast, and finally, westward in 
Ganada to = the. “Last. “ West,” our owl 


great Western Territory, so vast in its ex- 
tent, and so rich in its resources of mine 
and field and forest. Then for our race “no 
more worlds to conquer,” so far as extension 
is concerned; no more “great lone lands” of 
promise, waiting to be filled. 


The fact of greatest significance to the 
readers of the Rrecorp is that to them, to 
our Church and to the members of it now 
living and working, to those who read 
these lines, is committed, in so large mea- 
sure, the shaping of the character of this 
“Tast West.” The pioneers of western 
civilization, whether Pagan, Mohammedan 
or Christian, whether Roman Catholic or 
Puritan, have ever made their type of 
religion prominent in their work of coloni- 
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zation, each type spreading and enforcing 
itself in its own peculiar way. We have a 
wider field and greater facilities than any 
of them, and, good as was the Puritan, we 
have a better type than any other. Be it 
ours to live up to our privileges and to 
make our type of Evangelical Christianity 
a growing factor in the moulding of our 
great new land, to realize the greatness of 
the responsibility that is entrusted to us, 
with our best type, of making this “Last 
West,” and in some respects, this greatest 
West, the Best West in the sight of that 
God to whom the earth and its people be- 
long. 


While the reports of rapidly increasing 
congregations in the newer parts of our 
land are incentive to Home Mission work, 
not less important are the decreasing con- 
gregations in the older parts of the coun- 
try; for one reason of their decrease is 
that they are sending forth their natural 
increase to people the newer parts, and 
the higher the type of life maintained in 
the old, the higher will be that of the new. 
As is the fountain in the East so will be 
the stream that fiows from it to the West. 
Of first importance, therefore, is the main- 
tenance of- religious ordinances in older 
settlements even though there may. be 
little prospect of rowth, and though 
continuous assistance from the Home 
Mission and Augmentation Funds of the 
Church be necessary. 


Then too, the man who labours in 
declining charge, and who is liable 
discouraged as he sees it dwindling, should 
remember that he is labouring not merely 
for the declining old, but for the growing 
new that his ministry is perhaps helping 
to shape the character of many a new 
settlement in the West or elsewhere, and 
that he is building for his country and for 
God far greater than perhaps he dreams. 
Let him realize that every young man and 
woman going forth from his congregation 
is a missionary for good or evil, and thus 
his horizon of usefulness will widen far 
beyond the well worn limits of his charge, 
and seeing the greatness of his work he 
will take heart again. 


such a 
to get 


There has been a loud call for harvesters 
to gather the fruitage of the West. Many 
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of the young and strong from the East 
have responded and some of them will re- 


main to help build up the country that is 


to be. This fact impresses the need for 
home training in the Hast that those who 
go may be men of the right stamp; it em- 
phasizes the importance of keeping up a 
high tone of moral and spiritual life“in our 
country congregations from which the most 
of these young men go, nd the need as 
well for following them when they found 
new settlements in the West, so that there 
many be no community without its place 
of worship, its reminder that the greatest 
prosperity is not the material, that the 
things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are unseen are teernal. 


The Maritime Synod is taking up and 
keeping up the work of Sabbath School 
Conventions and summer schoois in differ- 
ent centres, more reguiarly and persistent- 
ly than any other part of 
While not forgetting other 


the Uhurech. 
all important 


elements there is kept in the foreiront that . 


of instruction. Sabbath School teacheis 


are not only stimulated to do their work, ~ 


but taught how to do it. Principal Fai- 
coner of the Presbyterian Colleges, Halifax, 
and Prof. Walter Murray of Dalhousie 
University, Hx., both specialists in tnat 
line, together with other workers, 
not a little of the summer vacation to this 
eminently helpful ministry. 


Yo the work of our Church in that Synod, 


devote . 


Principal Falconer has given himself with — 


a devotion equalled by efficiency, training 
5S. 5. teachers in the summer and congre- 
gational teachers in the winter. The 
Church there has expressed 


tion, the best way for the givers 
the most grateful to the receipient would 
be to rally more heartily and steadfastly 
around their college, both with students 
and support. There 


in the past and is rich and fertile stilh= 
The college to-day well sustains its long 


and honorable history, and the aim of the — 
people should be that for which the Princi- 4 
pal has wrought, to make it in ever grow- é 


ing measure shed light afar. 


in various — 
ways her appreciation, but, without ques-— 


anda 


is a. good field. sfonss 
supply of students, which has yielded well — 


* 
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Rev. Dr. Wardrope is the father of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the only 
minister on the Assembly Roll who has 


had his diamond jubilee. He was ordained 
to the ministry in the then newly-formed 
Free Church congregation of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, on the tenth of August, 
1845. The Disruption in Canada was not 
until 1844, the year after it took place in 
Scotland, and Dr. Wardrope was the first 
minister ordained by the Free Church in 
Canada. He is hale in body and mind, 
preaches frequently, and is youthful and 
buoyant in spirit, with pre-eminent right 
to be called “eight-seven years young.” 
Though he doubtless feels much of snort- 
coming, and more as his _ vision gets 
clearer, yet. to others the shaping of 
character into what is required beyond, 
seems about complete. Such lives are a 
precious possession to the world, and 
their ministry, even though a silent one, 


is of value beyond compute. 

May he long be spared, the father of our 
Church, to exercise the never crowded, ever 
needed, always eifective ministry Of sa 
beautiful life. 


IDEALS CREATE CHARACTERS. 


Consciously or unconsciously in our 
secret places we set up our ideals. Thess 
are our standards which we begin to grow 
toward while we are yet unaware of th 
process. It is like tiny seedlings to which 
the child who plants it gives the support 
of a string which leads it toward the pole 
it is not yet strong enough to climb 
around. 

And as we grow we change these stand- 
ards, supplanting them by better ones as 
we approach them nearly and find them 
inadequate to our needs. We must io 
this. Our little ,vine has grown. The 
little string which was sufficient while it 
“was weak, it not enough for the sturdy vine. 
_ We must continue to do this, as we must 
give our vine a taller and taller poie 
to climb upon when we find it has arrived 
nearly at the top of the pole. we set up 
last year. 

And, as it is the straightness of the pole, 
its height and direction which determine 
the size, the shape and the beauty of the 
vine whose guide and help and pattern ‘t 
was, so it is the slow adaptation of years 
of growth toward this ideal which we are 
trying to copy, which creates the whole 
character, inevitably forming it, well or ull, 
higher or lower, according to the character 
of the standards we have set up in our 
hearts. 

Aspiration toward the best 
for us all.—Washington Star. 


is possible 
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WHY WE HAVE ONE-SIDED MEN. 


Faculties must be exercised or they will 
not grow. Nature is too good an econo- 
mist to allow us to keep any faculty or 
function which we do not employ. We 


can have just what we use and that will 


constantly increase. Everything else will 
be gradually taken away from us. Man 
becomes strong and powerful and broad 
just in proportion to the extent and health- 
fulness of the aictivity of his faculties, and 
it must not be one-sided, not an exercise 
of one or two faculties or one set of facul- 
ties, or the man will topple over . 

Balance in life comes from the health~ 
ful exercise of all the faculties. One rea- 
son why we have so many one-sided men 
in this country is because they pursue one 
idea, exercise one side of their nature, and 
of course they cannot retain their balance. 
This is one of the curses of specialties, 
They are a good thing for the race, but 
death to the individual who pursues his 
specialty at the expense of the develop- 
ment of the all-around man.—oO. S. Mar- 
den, in Success Magazine. 


GROWING OLD. 


It is necessary to live the whole life 
with reference to its end. Childhood 
should be directed with reference to the 
youth that is to follow, youth with re- 
ference to manhood, manhood looking to 
old age, and al as a preparation for 
what comes when earthly life is done. 

The memories and joys and_ sorrows 
and sobering lessons of earlier experiences 
should throw their light upon the pro- 
blems of the present, and life’s present 
Stage should be held, -as a ship in Its 
course, to what is latter to come. 

Life can never be complete until all ex- 
periences in God’s plan have come. 

The youth only partially lives: the 
strong man is not so much alive as the 
aged; and for the old there yet remains 
more of life. In our ignorance we say of 
the very old man. “He is nearing death,” 
when he is really entering into life more 
full. The harvests from the sowing of 
earlier years are gathered only in age. It 
is indeed true that for the last the first 
was made.— W. Q. Rosselle. 


Live for something. Do good, and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that the 
storm of time can never destroy. Write 
your name by kindness, love and mercy on 
the hearts of the thousands you come in 
contact with year by year, and you _ will 
never be forgotten. No, your name, your 
deeds, will be as legible on the hearts of 
those you leave behind as the stars on the 
brow of evening. Good deeds will shine 
as bright on the earth as the stars of 
Heaven.—Thomas Chalmers. 


td 


SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA. 


The Slocan District. 
By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


The Slocan district, noted for its silver- 
lead mines, lies in the heart of Southern 
British Columbia, between Kootenay Lake 
on the East, and the Columbia River on 
the West. But the boundary lines will 
not give much explanation without some 
study of the map, as both the Kootenay 
and the Columbia waterways run _ both 
North and South, and have WHastern and 
Western branches, and work their diverse 
Ways among several mountain ranges on 
both sides of the International Boundary. 
Between Nelson and _ Rossland, the two 
rivers thrown unexpectedly into separate 
directions in the Upper Columbia valley 
by a slight barrier of level iand merge 
finally into one another in dramatic 
fashion, after expansions into lakes and 
the formation of the picturesque ant 
tossing series of rapids, which draw a line 
of foam round the Southern boundary of 
the Slocan. 

In 1891, when I was opening a mission 
church in Nelson, I heard of a lake lying 
north in the forests, and a river running 
out of it into the Kootenay, and a newly- 
discovered district of mineral wealth, ail 
labelled with the name, *Slocan.”’ 
Rumors drifted into Nelson of many noble 
town Sites, of much splendid scenery, of 
men carrying lumber on their backs over 
mountains and valleys, of rich strikes ot 
ore, and fabulous fortunes made by liquor 
saloons. 

Our missionaries at that date in the 
Kootenay (where now we have a Presby- 
tery of a score of congregations), were, 
Rev. Thomas Roger, of Nelson, and Mr. 
D. M. Martin, of Ainsworth, belonging 
then to the Presbytery of Calgary. These 
men, with the foresight that marked all 
our pioneer missionaries, were urgent that 
other laborers should be sent in at once 
by our Church, into the Slocan—and I may 
now sketch hastily some account of dis- 
trict-development and mission-progress. 


In 1891, Mr. William Hunter, now of 
Silverton, pulled a boat up the swift- 
running Slocan River, with ropes. This 
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expedition was the first trip in that way, 
and took a tortnight’s time to go trom 
Nelson to the Lake, and the cargo upset 
in rapids, including several bags of sugar 
as one of the main items. A second trip 
was made a little later, accomplished in 
five days, successfully. In 1892 this same 
pioneer buit at Silverton a little steam- 
boat called the “William MHunter,” the 
hull of which is still in evidence on a 
beach at Slocan City. 

In 1897 the C.P.R. built at Rosebery, 
the S. S. ‘“‘Slocan,’” which is now in daily 
use for passenger and freight service in 
the waters of the lake. 
went in to the district, flour sold for $28 
a barrel, rough lumber cut in the woods. 
and whipsawed on the shores of the lake, 
was worth $125 a thousand, and wages 
were $8 and $9 a day. In 1892, hay sold 
for $120 a ton—one hundred and twenty 
The boom time set in from 1896 
to 1899. 

A few pioneers, however, belonging to 
an earlier and much smaller infiux of 
miners, had gone in to this district in 1853 
and 1860. Mr. Hunter found a miners 
pick at the mouth of Four Mile Creek 
(near New Denver), and these were plain 
indications that all the creeks had been 
well prospected and worked over by 
placer-miners. Mr. Hunter met, years ago 
at Farewell (now Revelstoke), a man who 
had prospects at Big Bend (the point 
where the Columbia River turns South), 
in 1856—two years before the first miners 
came into the Cariboo country for goid. 
There were, however, in 1891, no signs of 
cabins on the shores of Slocan Lake, ex- 
cept in the case of some trappers at Rose- 
bery, at the north end. 

In the succeeding years, preceding the 
boom time, a trail was made into the Lake 
district from Nakusp, on the Columbia, 
and another trail from Kaslo, on Kootenay 
Lake. Then came railway connections, from 
the West, the EHast, and the South. 
Quartz-mining began in 1891, the first 
commencement being on Carpenter Creek, 
four miles above Sandon. 

Our Church soon started three missions 
in this district: one at Slocan City, one at 
New Denver, one at Sandon: The two 
latter fields are now combined into one 
charge, mining having gone back during the 


When Mr. Huntery 
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last four years. At Slocan City (which 


mission includes Winlaw and another 
lumber mill, and several mines on the 
neighbouring mountains), we have a 


church and a manse, and an energetic mis- 
sionary, in the person of Rev. T. McCord. 

At New Denver and Sandon, Rev. W. G. 
Brown, late of the lumber missions of 
New Ontario, has recently been called and 
inducted, the people, notwithstanding the 
dullness of the times, coming well up to- 
wards self-support. We have a church 
and a manse at New Denver (both build- 
ings free of debt), and good organization 
at both the main towns. Mr. Brown holds 
regular services also at Silverton, and 
visits points like Rosebery, and_ several 
mines around Sandon. The building of a 
church (probably with writing and read- 
ing and club rooms), is under discussion 
at Sandon just now. Our church formerly 
erected in that town, was burnt down five 
years ago, during the great fire whica 
caused such havoc in Sandon, and was a 
heavy blow to the congregation. Our 
managers there are all miners, and it is 
pleasant to see there is genuine interest in 
church service throughout the 
munity. 

For scenery, the Slocan Lake is a 


com 


gem. 


Villages on the _ shores: torests on the 
hills: roads to mines up the mountain 
sides: fish in the lake: color reflections son 


the waters—these factors throw to you plea- 
sant elements as you pass. The lake ‘is 
twenty-eight miles long, with an average 
width of one and a half miles, is of high 
level, with creeks running into it out of 
uncontrollable channels, so cold are ths 
depths that the bodies of the drowned 
never rise. Storms rise quickly, as with 
all mountain lakes. The surrounding 
peaks are high and varied in formation 
and appearance: there is a small glacier 
opposite New Denver, and a natural cave 
and tunnel on Goat Mountain, and red 
ochre paintings, probably outlined by 
Indians, are said tio adorn a rock-face 
North of Siiverton, across the Lake. 

The miners are an intelligent and enter- 
prising class. Many of them regret Sun- 
day labor, and speak of it, very properly, 
as a species -of slavery. Sandon, the 
strongest mining-centre, is 3,500 feet in 
altitude, built in the bottom, and on the 
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sides of a deep gulch, mountains towering 
all round it up to the further height of 
thousands of feet. Snowslides have rush- 
ed down upon the town, tree trunks and 
rocks have broken up houses, the devas- 
tating fire of five years ago swept the 


streets. The population was at one time 
4,000, now about 400, but with many 
miners on the mountains, and some 


houses in Cody, Three Forks, and White- 
water, near by. 

It is interesting to see on a dark night, 
the twinkle of a light in a cabin far up a 
mountain side, or to gaze at a peak crown- 
ed with a star from the depths of space. 
Ore is packed on the backs of mules and 
horses in summer: im winter it is lowered 
down the mountain sides, sewed up, and 
rolled up with ropes, in parcels of 200 Ib. 
weight, in raw hides. Into a railway car 
go 800 sacks, worth from $2,000 te $10,000, 
and the cars go to the smelters at Nelson 
and Trail. Zinc is a large product of the 
Slocan mines, and used to be considered a 
hindrance, a penalty being charged by 
the smelters, if zinc came with the ore; 
but now it is counted as a valuable miner- 
al, not to be thrown 
more, 

Miners in the 


over the dump any 


Slocan receive our minis- 
ters and their message very favourably: 
Services are held at the mine-mouths from 
five to six, on account of the “shift,” which 
is five to seven p.m. The miners work 
eight hours a day, Seven days in the week, 
their wages averaging $3.00, with $1.00 a 
day to pay for board. 


THE HOPE FOR WHICH MARTYRS 
DIED. 


You ask me what my hope is. It is that 
Christ died for my sins, in my stead, in 
my place, and therefore I can enter into 
life eternal. You ask Paul what his hope 
was. “Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scripture.” This is ‘the hope in 
which died all the glorious martyrs of old, 
in which all who have entered Heaven’s 
gate have found their only comfort. 

Take that doctrine of substitution 
of the Bible, and my hope is lost. With 
the law, without Christ, we are undone. 
The law we have broken, and it can only 
hang over our head the sharp sword ot 
justice. Even if we could keep it from. 
this moment there remains the unfor- 
given past. ‘Without shedding of blood 
there is no remission.”’”—D. L. Moody. 


out 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly -send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. ” 


CALLS FROM 


Calvin Ch., Louisburgh, C. B., to Mr. John 
Mackinnon, Mira. ; 
Kinloch, Scotland, to Mr. M. McLeod, late 
of Loch Lomond, BES a Hh Se 
conomy, N. S., to Mr. G A. Leck. 
ae and Bethel, Ont., to Mr. W. K. 
Grant. : 
Kippen and Hilisgreen, Ont., to Mr. D. W. 
S. Urquhart, Corbetton. Accepted. , 
Bruce Mines, Ont., to Mr. C. N. Mackenzis 
of Coppercliff. Accepted. 
St. John’s, Windsor, N.S, to Mr. J. W. 
Crawford. 
Lumsden, to Mr. Patterson of Buckingham, 
ue. 
ee Elgin and Shemogue, N. S., to Mr. 
J. H. Brownell. 
Sherbrooke, N. S., to Mr. V. M. Purdy. 
Loggieville, N. B., to Mr. H. J. Fraser. 
Fityroy Harbour and Torbolton, to Mr. N: 
P. Tanner, Sawyerville. 


INDUCTIONS INTO. 


McKenzie Corner, 20 July, Mr. J. F. Polley. 

Tarbert and Keldon, 25 July, Mr. Harry 
Walker. r 

Shelburne, Aug. 1, Mr. J. A. McKenzie. 

Sherbrooke, Que., Mr. Nichol. 

Richmond, Que., Mr. H. Carmichael. 

St. Andrew’s, Sydney, 1 Aug., Mr. F. W. 
Anderson. 

Little Shemogue, N.B., 9 Aug., Mr. J. H. 
Brownell. 

St. Giles, Winnipeg, 13 July, Mr. Maclean. 

Huntsville, Ont., 8 Aug., Mr. G. B. Mc- 
Lennan. 

Rothsay and Cotswold, 20 June, Mr. Arch. 
Thompson, 

Marmora, etc., 17 July, Mr. J. A. Petrie. 

Whycocomagh, 29 June, Mr. J. W. McLean, 

Lawrencetown and Cow Bay, N. 8. 20 

July Mr. Wm. McLeod. 


RESIGNATIONS OF. 


St. Stephen’s, St. John, N.B., Mr. E. A. 
Wicher. 


Dugald, Man., Mr. W. D. McPhail. 


Horning’s Mills and Primrose,-Ont., Mr. 
D. A. Hamilton. 


Milltown, N. B., Mr. J. C. Robertson. 
Chalmers Ch. Elora, Ont., Mr. Horne. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Sydney, Sydney, 29 Aug. 
Inverness. 
P. KE. Island, Charlottetown, 1 Aug. 
Pictou. 
Wallace, Sydney, at Synod. 
Truro. 
Halifax, Halifax, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 


. Lun and Yar., Clyde R., 13 Sept., 3 p.m. 


St. John, St. John, 17 Oct., 10 a.m. 


. Miramichi, Bathurst, 26 Sept., 3 p.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


- Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 

. Montreal, Knox, 12 Sept., 9.30. 

. Glengarry Finch, 4 Sept., 10.30. 

. Ottawa, Billing’s Bridge, 5 Sept. 

. Lan and Ren., Carlton Pl., 4 Sept. . 
. Brockville, Kemptville 2 Oct. 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto ana Kingston. 


. Kingston, Belleville, 12 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. Peterboro, Keene, 26 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 

. Whitby, Bowmanville 17 Oct., 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay, Lindsay, 19 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Sept., 10.30. 
. Barrie, Barrie, 26 Sept., 10.30. 

. Algoma. 

. North Bay, North Bay, 28 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Owen Sound, O. Sd. 

. Saugeen, Durham, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sept. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, St. Cath., 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, 12 Sept., 11 a.m. 

. London, St. Thomas, 4 Sept., 7 p.m. 
. Chatham, Chatham, 12 Sept., 10 a.m, 


Stratford, Stratford, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 


. Huron, Exeter, 5 Sept., 10.30. 
. Maitland, Wingham, 19 Sept. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 5 Sept., 10.30. 
. Sarnia. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwest. 


. Superior, Keewatin Ist week Sep. 
. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tues. bi-mo. — 
. Rock Lake. 

. Glenboro, Rathwell, 5 Sep. 

. Portage-la-Pa. 

. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa. - 

. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
. Melita, Melita. 

. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

. Qu’ Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, Saskatoon, 5 Sept. 

. Arcola, Arcola, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. - 
. Calgary, Calgary, 25 Sept. 

. Edmonton, Strathcona, 21 Sept. 

. Red Deer, Olds, 19 Sep. 

. Masleod, Pincher Ck., 15 Sept. 

. Kamloops, Kelowna, 5 Sept. 

. Kootenay, Greenwood, 12 Sept. 

. Westminister, New Wmumster, 5 Sept. 
. Victoria, Comox, 13 Sept. 
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Young People’s Societies. 


All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Convener, Rev. W. 8S. McTavish, 
Ph. D., Deseronto, Ont. 


March.—Refiex Influence of Missions. 
April. Home Mission Methods and Prin- 


ciples. 
May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 
Provinces. : 
June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. s 
July—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 


August.—Home Missions in British 
Columbia and Yukon. 
September.—French Evangelization. 
October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 
November.—Missions in korea. 
December.—Missions in the West Indies 


and British Guiana. 
TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 
; FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 


Instead of a narrative of the F. E. work, 
we give the following story, which illustrates 
some phases of the work.—Ed. 


MARIE, A FRENCH CANADIAN 
STORY. 


By LENA HADDOW. 


-For the Record. 

“T tell you, I will have nothing to do 
with your ‘maudits livres!’ They are 
bad, the priest says they are bad books. 
Take yourself off, and if you come bother 
ing me again, I will set the dog on you! 
Marchez!” and with the last word, Ma- 
dame Martel slammed the door in the 
young man’s face. 

With a sigh, Pierre Mertrud picked up 
his satchel, turned and walked down the 
path to the gate. He was young—not 
more than nineteen—and this was his first 
experience as a colporteur. 
as the one he had just received discourag- 
ed him, and this was the third that day. 

The same evening, in the parlor of one 
of the neighbouring farm-houses, was 
gathered a small company of men, women 


and children. All eyes. were fixed on 
Pierre Mertrud, who stood at a table 
placed at one end of the room, and the 


faces turned to his bore the look of those 
who hear a glad message for the first 
time. In one corner of the room sat a 


Such rebuifs: 


pale young girl. Her hands were clasped 
tightly in her lap, and her great grey eyes 
were never moved from Pierre’s face all 
the while he was speaking. 

He told them first something of his 
Own history. He was the only child of 
his father, who was sacristan in the big 
Roman Catholic Church at T——. On 
account of his infirmity—he had hip dis- 
ease and was lame—he had not been able 
to play much with other children, and .his 
chief companions had been books. The 
priests made much of him, had taught 
him to read, and allowed him access to 
their libraries. 


When about sixteen years old, he had 
become acquainted with an elderly Eng- 
lish lady who had come to T—— for the 
Summer. She became interested in the 
lame boy, and they had many talks to- 
gether, chiefly on the subject of religion. 
She told him about the Pointe-Aux-Trem- 
bles Schools, and urged him to go there. 
Before she left, she gave Pierre a Bibie, 
but his father found him reading it one 
day, and took it from him. 


That fall he went to Montreal to learn 
tailoring, and an acquaintance persuaded 
him to go: with him on Sunday to visit a 
friend at the Pointe-Aux-Trembles Schools. 

What he saw and heard there determin- 
ed him to try to enter the schools -the 
next. year. He obtained his admission, 
and then told his father of his plans. 
After a terrible scene, his father finally 
turned him out of the house, and swore 
he would have nothing more to do with 
him. 

Pierre spent two years at Pointe-Aux- 
Trembles, and there he had learned to 
distinguish between the false and the 
true, and his eyes were opened to the 
great light of the glorious Gospel. He 
had accepted Christ as the only Saviour, 
the only Mediator between God and man, 
and had now come to proclaim to his 
fellow-countrymen full and free salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

Then followed a clear exposition of the 
Gospel as understood and accepted by 
Protestants. No prayers to the Virgin 
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and to the saints, no penances, no costly 
masses, no pilgrimages to various shrines 
were necessary to salvation—only faith in 
Jesus, who died for sinners, and who was 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Pierre spoke earnestly and well, and the 
effect of his words upon his hearers was 
plainly to be seen in their. strained atten- 
tion, and in the emotions which chased 
each other across their faces. 

At the close of his address, Pierre gave 
out the hymn, “Jésus, mon fort et mon 
rocher,” and started it himself in his clear 
tenor voice. Afew joined in the first verse, 
and then with the quickness, of the 
French, and their inborn love for music, 
the others caught the tune, and the notes 
of the grand old hymn swelled forth upon 
the night. 

When the hymn 


was finished, an old 


man remained standing. 
“My friends,’ he said, “I just want tor 
say a word. I have been in the Church 


and never have I 
our young 
it? this ss 


of Rome sixty years, 
heard such a message as 
friend has given us to-night. 
true, then why have we not heard it be- 
fore? Why have our priests not told 15 
about a free salvation through Jesus 
Christ alone? Why have they kept us in 
ignorance of this, and made us Go penance 
snd pay out our heard-earned money and 
toil and strive to win our way to heaven? 


I say, if this is true, then we want to 
hear more, and I would like to ask our 
young friend to stay and tell us more 


7 


about this Protestant HEvangile. 

He sat down. There was a general mur- 
mur of assent, and Pierre, rising, said, 
“My dear friends, what I have been tell- 
ing you is the truth. It is sad that you 
have been kept in ignorance of it for so 
long, but I have been sent to bring you 
the glad tidings of a free Salvation which 
God offers you without money and with- 
out price, and I shall be glad to stay and 
discuss this with you as long as you wish. 
I have with me many copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, which God has commanded us 
to search, but which have been wrongfully 
kept from us by those who should know 
better. I beg of you to procure’ copies, 
and read them carefully for yourselves, 
and you will find there all I have been 
telling you. God will enlighten your un- 
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derstanding, and you will know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

He moved nearer to the people, and they 
gathered about him, asking him questions, 
and listening eagerly as he read to them 
chapter after chapter from the New 
Testament. At length, close upon inid- 
night, they reluctantly prepared to leave, 
all shaking Pierre by the hand, and many 
thanking him with tears for the joy and / 
comfort he had brought to them that 
night. 

All this time the young girl whom we 
have already noticed sat quietly in her 
seat, Speaking not at ali, but never losing ~ 
a word of the conversation nor of the 
reading and prayers. As the others rose 
to go, she came forward and asked for a 
Bible, which Pierre gave her, expressing 
the hope that it would be a blessing to 
her. She looked at him with an expression 
of rapture. , 

“It is what I have been waiting for,” 
She said, then her face fell as she added, 


“TI may not be able to keep it,” and turn- 
ed to go. 


When all had left, Pierre asked his 
hostess of the evening who the girl was 
with the white face and the great hun- 


ery eyes. “That is Marie Martel,” re- 
plied Madame Laviolette, “pauvre en- 
fant! She has never been strong. Her 
father died of consumption, and her 
mother is afraid for her. Madame Mar- 
tel could not have known that Marie was 
coming here to-night, she is very bigote 
—she hates all Protestants.” 

“Whereabouts does she live?’ 

“It is the fourth house from here, with 
two big trees by the gate.” 

“I know,” said Pierre, ‘She threatened 
to set the dog on me this morning.” 

* * * * 

A year later, Pierre found himself again 
in that pretty bit of country beside the 
St Lawrence, where, the previous summer, 
he had held his first prayer-meeting. He 
had not been long there, before he heard 
that Marie Martel was very ill, nor ex- 
pected to get better, and that her mother 
was distracted with grief at the thought 
of losing her. The priest visited her con- 
stantly, but Marie would have very little 
to say to him, refusing to confess and 
receive the last sacrament. 
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This obstinacy on the part of her - When father Sicard came, he found the 
daughter was a terrible grief to Madame _- girl more obstinate than ever. She would 
Martel, who coaxed, scolded, threatened not speak, but lay with closed eyes all 
and caressed by turns, and at last one the time he talked with her, and to each 


day in despair lest her child should die 
without the blessing of the church—to her 
a dreadful calamity—she turned upon the 
priest and upbraided him for his lack of 
influence over her daughter. He soothed 
her with soft and plausible words, and 
promised to bring Marie around within a 
short time. 

The day after Pierre’s arrival, Marie 
heard from a neighbor that the colporteur 
was in the village. Her eyes’ brightened 
with joy, and when the visitor was gone, 
she turned to her mother and quietly said 
that she would like to see him. 

Her mother gazed at her in blank 
amazement for a moment, and then the 
storm broke. 

“What! See that hérétique, that canail- 
le de Canadien! Why, she believed he 
was to blame for all their trouble, for 
Marie had never been well since the day 
he had knocked at their door last sum- 
mer. Let him enter the house? Never!” 
and Madame shut her lips hard. 

Tears came to Marie’s eyes. 

“Ma mére,” she said, “you know I’m not 
going to get better, how can you refuse 
me my last request? He is good—he can 
help me to die, I know he can.” 

“Oh, Marie, if you would only listen to 
father Sicard—’” 

“He only talks to me about the Virgin 
Marie, and she cannot help me. When i 
pray to her, I have not that peace in my 
heart. But this monsieur could tell me 
about the blessed Saviour, and how he 
died for me and paid all the price, and he 
would read to me the precious promises— 
I have forgotten so many of them since 
father Sicard took my Bible—that was 
eruel! Oh, ma mére, ne me refusez pas!” 

“Chere enfant! I would refuse you nath- 
ing—nothing that would make you happy, 
but this—do not ask me to do this. I 
eannot. Father Sicard would be so angry.” 

Marie turned her head away, and her 
tears wet the pillow. Madame Martel 
wiped her ewn eyes with her apron, and 
brought Marie a cup of broth. 

The next day Marie renewed her re- 
quest, and again her mother refused. 


demand to confess and receive absolution, 
she only shook her head. At last he rose 
With every sign of impatience. ‘She is 
utterly hardened. I can do’ nothing with 
her!” 

Madame Martel dropped her arms with 
a gesture of despair. At the door she 
said in a low voice, “It is all that vilain 
colporteur—she wants to see him.” 

“You must not allow it,’ said the priest 
quickly. 

“But she pleads so hard, 
to refuse her.’’ 

“But you must! 


it is difficult 


I tell you it would be 
her destruction! If you have him in the 
house,” excitedly, ‘‘you are not a good 
Catholic, I will put you out of the church, 
I will—” 

Madame interposed. “Of course I told 
her he could not come, mon pére, that he 


had caused us enough trouble already, 
but she cries, and it nearly breaks my 
heart.” 

“Well, well! You do your duty, and I 
will do mine, and you will see—she will 
repent, she will confess.’’ And so saying, 
father Sicard took his departure, and 


Madame Martel returned to the little bed- 
room. 

“Ma mére, I heard what father Sicard 
said. Poor mother, why are you so afraic 
of that man? He is a hard man. God 
would not put you out oi his kingdom be- 
cause you let a Protestant come into your 
house. Oh, ma mére, why will you~ not 
listen tc God himself when he speaks to 
your heart, and you want to be kind ts 
me? Let the colporteur come. You will 
not be sorry—I am sure you will not be 
sorry, ? 

“Oh! Whats GtCa ry 1. 
poor woman, torn between her love for 
her child and her loyalty to her _ priest 
and fear of his anger. “Think, ma fille, he 
will put me out of the church!” 

“But God will love you just the same, and 
will take care of you. He would never 
cast you off for being good to your child. 
And I shall die so much happier. Mére, 
you love me!” and she put her thin arms 
around her mother’s neck, “faites le venir.” 


do!”’ cried the 
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Before Madame Martel could reply, a 
knock came to the door. She dried her 
tears, and went to open it. There stood 


Pierre Mertrud, hat in hand. 

“Madame, pardon, but I heard your 
daughter was very ill, and I called to see 
if I could be of any service, offer any 
consolation.” 

While Madame hesitated, a feeble voice 
came from within: “Oh, Monsieur! venez, 


venez!”” and Pierre stepped over’ the 
threshold. 
Madame threw up her hands, muttered 


“Tt is fate,” 
bed room. 


and followed him into the 


Marie lay, her great bright eyes fixed 
on the colporteur’s face, while he spoke to 
her words of comfort and assurance, and 
read to her from God’s Word. .At last she 
said simply, ‘“Voulez-vous faire la priére, 
Monsieur?” and Pierre knelt and besought 
the All-Father to look in love and mercy 
on His child, now weak and ill, and in 


such need of grace and comfort. He ask- 
ed that the Father of the fatherless, the 
Husband of the widow might come and 


take up His abode in that home, and be 
the strength and consolation of its -in- 
mates. - 
Madame did not kneel, her mouth was 
shut in a hard line, but as the prayer 
went on, the hard lines relaxed, and be- 
fore the close she, too, felt the Unseen 
Presence, and when it was finished her 
sobs broke the silence which followed. 


Pierre took Marie’s hand to say good- 
bye. “Be of good cheer, mademoiselle, the 
Eternal God is your Father, and Jesus 
your Saviour and Friend. ‘When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with 


thee, and through the rivers, they shall 
not overfiow thee.’ Au revoir.’ 

“Monsieur, you have given me much 
comfort. You will come again?” 


Pierre looked across 
dame, may 


the room. ‘“Ma- 
I come again to see your 


daughter?” 

“Oh, yes! Monsieur, yes! I cannot 
help it if the priest is angry.” 

“Madame, believe me, you’ are doing 
right in granting your daughter’s re- 
quest, and are only answerable to God, 
who will surely bless you for allowing 
her this last happiness. See what peace 
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face was shining with a new radiance. 
“Come to-morrow then, Monsieur.” 


So Pierre came next day and every day > 
for a week—and then came the end—very | 


quiet and peaceful. Marie’s last words to 


her mother were “‘And you will keep my — 
little Bible, ma mére, that Monsieur Mer-— 


trud has given me, and you will read the 
verses I have marked in it, and pray tothe 
Heavenly Father through His Son Jesus, 
and then you will find 
peace that I have here in my heart, 
you will come to me. Promise 
mére!”’ 
“IT promise, ma fille!” 


and 
me, ma 


MONKS AND NUNS IN SPAIN. 


One hundred thousand monks and nuas 
inhabit Spain at present and 1,500 Jesuits, 
not a few of all three classes being foreign- 
ers. The census of 1897 shows their num- 
bers to have doubled since i887, and in the 
latter year they had trebled compared 
They have but 
rarely complied with the fiscal laws of 
Spain in regard to taxation and duties 
upon succession or transmission of pro- 
perty, and they have mostly abstained 
from complying with the law of associa- 
tions of June 30, 1887. . 

The clergy and many prelates complain 
that monks and Jesuits have deprived 
them everywhere of the best and wealthi- 


est of their parishioners of both sexes, and 


have become the favourite confessors, par- 
ticularly of the fair sex, over whom 
they exercise immense influence. 

This is considered all the more alarming 
because they have gradually become ‘he 
teachers of the majority of the girls and 
boys of all classes of the nation, and of al- 
most all the children of the nobility and 
conservative upper classes. 

So aggressive and imperious have the 
monks and Jesuits grown that they have 
been found in the van of the processioas, 
jubilee demonstrations, and pilgrimages 
that caused such serious disturbances in 
Spain during the whole of last winter and 
in the spring of 1901.—Missionary Review 
of the World, ; 
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Our Foreign Missions. 


A CHEERING PICTURE FROM 
HONAN. 


By WUR MISSIONARY, Rev. J. A. 
SLIMMON. 


Hwai Ching Fu, N. Honan, June, ’05. 


DEAR RECORD,— 


The past half year has exceeded any 
half year in my experience in China, both 
as to the number of people who have 
heard the Gospel, the general interest 
shown, and the definite results attained. 

I have done less touring this year than 
in past years, and though at first sight 
this might seem reegretable, it is not really 
so when one knows that the reason is 
that, whereas in past years it has been 
necessary to “go out into the highways 
and hedges” to find listeners, this year we 
have had them come to our mission 
compound in such numbers that we 
not only had as many people as it was 
possible for us to handle, but frequently 
had considerably more than we could deal 
with to advantage. 

These crowds were brought not by anv 
definite desire to hear the Gospel, but be- 
cause there has been a very special inter- 
est in foreign affairs this year. The build- 
ing of the Pei-han and Pekin Syndicate 
railways, the Pekin Syndicate works, and 
mines, and the 
houses in our compound, all these things 
going on at once in the Hwaiching pre- 
fecture, has caused a great stir, and has 
been the one topic of conversation in all 
the towns and villages round about for 
months past. 


Consequently, when the time 
for pilgrimages came round, 
usual number took part in them, as. the 
temples and shrines to be visited lay in 
the region where these things had been 
going on, and John Chinaman is an adept 
in the art of combining duty or religion 
with pleasure or business. So that not 
only all who had to pass our compound 
on their way to the shrines, but hundreds 
more, made wide detours in order to visit 


us. 


of year 
any, n= 


building of foreign style 


And again, the B. A. examinations 
brought the usual number of students up 
to the city. These, along with the friends 
who accompanied them, would number 
about ten thousand, most of whom paid us 
a visit. All this made it a very special 
time, and gave us opportunities which we 
can hardly expect to have again, as next 
year the novelty will have worn off, and 
the excitement died down. 

But though we may not have such im- 
mense and continuous «crowds, we. will 
probably always have large numbers cf 
visitors, as the compound is so conveni- 
ently situated to the city, and is on one 
of the great highways that leads not only 
to a string of villages along the foot of 
the Taihang mountains, but also into 
Shansi, through the great coalfields of 
Chechou. 

In the early part of the year while the 
roads were still hard with frost, and work 
in the. fields had not begun to press 
heavily, there seemed to be one continu- 
ous stream of carts and wheel barrows, 
hauling coal from the foot of the moun- 
tains to the Yellow River, where it was 
loaded on to junks, and carried far away 
into Shantung. 

As for the general interest shown, the 
greater number of the people who visited 
us had never seen foreigners before, nor 
had they ever heard the Gospel. They had 


heard all kinds of wild rumours as to 
our uncouth appearance, our barbarous 
tongues, our unreasonable - doctrine, and 


our wicked practices, so that their sur- 
prise was very great when they found that 
we were fairly human in our appearance, 
and that they could understand us when 
we talked to them. It was a still greater 
surprise to them when they heard us quote 
from their own books, and prove from their 
own proverbs and sayings that it was both 
foolish and sinful to worship the temple 
images, and ignore the great “Heavenly 
Ruler” who supplies them with all things 
so liberally. 

It is fairly easy to prove these things to 
them without referring to our Scriptures, 
and they always agree with us up to a 


Ww 


certain point and say, ‘pu ts’ o,”’ “quite 
right, your doctrine and ours are just the 
same, do good and you will reap good, do 
evil and you will reap evil.” 

But that is as far as their own doctrine 
will carry them, for the one great teacher 
to whom they all look up, whether Bud- 
hist, Taoist, or whatever sect they belong, 
viz., Confucius, has said plainly, “‘there is 
no hope for those who have sinned against 
heaven.” This is where Our Gospel steps 
in and says, “‘Now that you have got to 
the end of your own resources, and found 
out how hopeless your case is, listen to 
this message from Heaven: ‘The Son ot 


Man is come to save that which was 
POST. 2: 
What a wonderful message! and how 


one’s heart thrills with joy while telling it 
out, and watching the faces before him 
light up with eagerness and interest as the 
new thought penetrates their minds. 

I see in my mind’s eye now, three 
young students sitting under our preach- 
ing tent, listening carefully while their 
lost condition is being pressed home upon 
them, their indebtedness to keep the 
whole law, and their powerlessness to do 
so, then when they thought we had come 
to the end of our discourse (it was only 
the beginning), one of them turned to the 
otners and said, ‘“‘they are just like us, 
nenge shwoa pu neng shing.” (“They 
know to do good, but do it not.’’) 

Oh, the joy of being able to say to him, 
“listen, brother, ‘thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’” and then read the seventh 
chapter of Romans to him, and show how 
Paul had gone through the whole experi- 


ence of “‘Neng shwoa pu neng shing,” rigat 
up to the point where he found the de- 
liverance in Jesus, and that the same 


experience awaits all who will do as he 


did. 


How eagerly they listened as we told 
them that though ‘there is one that 
accugeth you, even Confucius in whom 


ye trust,” Jesus came not to condemn, but 
to save. 

Then as we ofier the books for sale that 
teach how they may be caved, and give 
opportunity for conversation or questions, 
one is frequently asked, “Can Jesus save 
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me, I am an opium smoker?” This is the 
time to turn on _ our big-bodied, large- 
hearted helper, who, with the appearance | 
of a warrior, has the gentle spirit of a 
child, for he can testify that he was not | 
only an opium smoker, but also given up | 
to all manner of sin, doing it “with both | 
hands, earnestly,’ and his voice will | 
break, and he swallows hard as he tells | 
them, “Jesus has saved me, and what he 
has done for me he can do for you also. 

I love to sit and listen to him preaching. 
What an experience he has’ had! both as 
to the power of sin, and the power of the 
saviour. With what love and 
deals with the different kinds of sinners. 
With what eloquence he pleads with them 
to come to Jesus “just now,” his ponder- 
ous body quivering with excitement, and 
the perspiration pouring down his face. 

Another evidence of the general effect 
we are having on the _ people at large, is 
the friendly spirit that is being manifest- 
ed by all with whom we come in contact. 
Forty-tnree “friends and neighbours” 
united in presenting me with a beautiful, 
large banner made of red satin, having an 
inscription in gold characters down the 
centre. The wonderful thing about the in- 
scription is that though it originated en- 
tirely with themselves, and they are either 
heathen or Mohammedan. 

It contains the misSSsionary’s ‘“‘marching 
orders,” “Pu Hwa Chung Sheng,” may be 
thus translated, ‘““Go ye into all the world 
and make disciples of all nations.” Does 
friends having put this 
design on the banner not show that they 
grasp very fully our object in coming to 
China? It seems to me that it does. May 
God open their hearts still further, and 
enable them to realize what claim Christ 
has on them. So much for the general 
interest. 

Then the visible results. Two baptized 
and sixteen recorded out of over fifty 
applications. Theappiicants all give prooi 
of being genuinely interested, and know 
more or less about the Gospel. And one 
interesting thing about them is, that they 
are not confined to any one part of our 
field. Hwaiching prefecture is divided 
into eight Hsiens or districts, which cor- 
respond in some measure to parishes in 
Scotland, and the houses of these fifty 
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applicants are scattered in seven out of 
the eight hsiens, 


If it were only possible to introduce the 
Sixteen who have been recorded, to our 
churches at home, or bring them into 
personal contact with some of the good 
people who are still doubtful as to 
whether it is really possible to convert a 
Chinaman, and get his heart filled with 
the love of God, in the same sense as 
these expressions are used at home, there 
is little doubt but that they would soon 
be satisfied that not only is it possible for 
a Chinaman to be soundly converted, but 
that if we count the genuineness of their 
conversion by what they are wiiling to 
bear for the Lord’s sake, we would have 
reason to believe that they would compare 


more than favourably with the average at 
home. 


Let me try and tell you about some of 
them. Take as number one, the tall 
schoolmaster who is at the head of a 
wonderful movement among some villages 
to the Hast. He is a graduate, and stood 
first among some eight thousand who 
competed with him the year that he took 
his degree. That is a good many years 
ago now, but he is still famous in his 


district tor his learning, because he has 
proved himself a successful teacher, ania 
several of those who have received their 


education under him have passed the ex- 
ams. successiully and taken their degrees. 


In appearance he is tall and spare, re- 
minding one of pictures of typical Scoteh 
elders, long features, and a nose, special 
emphasis ought to be laid on his having a 
nose, as few Chinamen can be said to pos- 
sess such a feature, to any great extent 
at any rate. lama great believer in noses 
myself, that is of the. kind that he has, 
aquiline, <with a” “sood) “hich . obridzge, 
modelled after that of Wellington’s, or 
General Booth’s, I always envy a man with 
a nose like that, and feel that he can’t 
help making his presence felt in the 
world. 


In manner, number one is quiet and re- 
served, rather cold one would say at first; 
unemotional and hard to move. When 
listening to a sermon, he sits perfectly 
still, never looks atthe preacher, after the 
first quick glance, and from then till ths 
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close, one might suspect that his thoughts 
were far away. 

But get into conversation with him at 
the close of the service, and if you can get 
him to ask questions, it will be found that 
not only has he followed you in ali you 
were saying, but that he has gone on be- 
yond, and followed up some oi the 
thoughts into regions that are filled with 
weighty problems. He has, in fact, got 
below the surface of the sermon that was 
addresesd to the general multitude, and 
grappled with some of the principles in- 
volved. 

Number two is a different type of man, 
a little active farmer, with eyes bright 
and restless as any bird’s, a litile sharp, 
sensitive looking nose, keeps his eyes on 
the preacher from first to finally (at least 
any time the preacher looks at him, he 
finds his eyes waiting to be met), but ‘it 
the same time he sees everything that is 
going on all over the room, and gives a 
hint to this restless youth who is trying 
to break the monotony by kicking the 
youth opposite him, under the form, 
knows where there is a vacant seat ior 
this late comer, and seems to know by 
intuition when the right moment has 
come to renew the preacher’s cup of tea, so 
that he can moisten his throat and go on 
with his discourse. 

He is quick and nervous in his move2- 
ments, and just aS emotional as- Number 
One is reserved. He was first interested 
in Christianity about a year ago. When 
he bought some of our books, and after 
studying them for a time, he decided to 
give up idolatry and worship Jesus. 

Being too far from our. station to visit 
us, he thought it wouid be all the same 
if he went to the Roman Catholics who 
had a little chapel in the next village. He 
went to them but a very short time under 
their teaching, convinced that though they 
professed to worship Jesus, they were far 
from holding the teaching that he had 
found in our books, so he quietly dropped 
them, and sent a message to us, asking 
when we would be able to visit his village 
again and teach him more about Jesus. 

On our going there, he gave up the best 
room in his house for the holding of 
meetings, and gave a warm welcome fo 
all who came to listen to the doctrine 
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We hope soon to be able to pray for “the 
church which is in his house.” 

Number three, is a business man, train- 
ed in a bank, with a good deal of exe- 
cutive ability. When he was first brought 
into contact with Christianity, he thought 
there were some very good things in it, 
but that there were also things that were 


doubtful, and he used to get up some 
pretty warm discussions with our 
preacher, holding on tightly to his con- 
viction that Confucianism contained “the 


law and the propheis,” and what was not. 


to be found in it was not worth knowing, 
but he was driven from this position step 
by step, until he consented to pray, and 
from that time on, his advance in know- 
ledge and grace was very rapid. 

And it was well that this was so, for the 
persecution that fell on him was fierce and 
sudden. He was disowned by his family. 
His fellow villagers entered into a con- 
spiracy to force him to give up the new 
religion. 

Being a man of business ability, he was 
early made a village elder, and in past 
years, when frellglous tesStivals, theatrical 
display, or other public function was on 
foot, he was the one man _ they looked to 
to manage things, collect subscriptions, 
pay bills, etc., etc. So as soon as he 
delinitely accepted Christianity, he an- 
nounced to the villagers that he could no 
longer take part in any idolatry. He was 
willing to help them in any public affairs 
as before, so long as it was not connected 
with idolatry, but was firm on this, that 
he was done with all false religions. 
Deputation aiter deputation walted on 
him; they coaxed, threatened, bullied and 
entreated, but nothing would move him, 
until things got so hot that he had to 
leave home and go and live in another 
town till things quieted down a little, then 
he came back, and during our busy time 
with the students, he came along day after 
day, and sat in the tent with us, preach- 
ing and talking. At first he found his 
texts and subjects in the Confucian books, 
but gradually these gave place to pas- 
sages from Scripture, and his method now 
is to take some incident from Scripture, 
explain and illustrate it, and then apply 
it in his own Chinese way. I cannot go over 
all the sixteen, nor are they all equally 
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interesting, but let me tell you a little about 
one more. 

Number four is a young Mahommedan 
whose father is one of the Ahungs or 
priests in the largest temple in the city. 
He first became interested in the Gospel 
through a conversation he had with an 
old missionary he met some years ago. I 


do not know who the missionary was, but 
Holy | 


he was evidently filled with 
Ghost and a love for souls. 

They had put up in the same Chinese 
inn one night, and had a long talk about 
the Saviour who died on the cross, and 
next morning each went on his way, and 
never met again. But the seed had been 
sown in good ground, and by and by the 
young Mohammedan found us out while 
we lived in the north suburb, and told us 
some of his difficulties, and his longings 
after Jesus. 
and talk quietly on all matters of doctrine 
until we would reach the subject of the 
crucifixion, but as often as we reached 
that point his feelings would become too 
much for him, and he would break down 
and weep, so strong and vivid was the 
impression that had been left on his mind 
by his conversation with that unknown 
servant of God. 

He had been given to gambling in the 
past, and was still a slave to the opium 
habit. But he had got such a vision of 
Christ on the cross, that his whole being 
was moved, and even as the Israelites who 
looked on the brazen serpent were healed, 
so our young brother was delivered trom 
his bonds, and to-day he is not only free 
from opium and an acknowledged believer 
in Jesus himself, but his wife, his mother, 
and I think his sister also, are all attend- 
ing-Mrs. Menzies’ class for women, and 
give evidence of being sincere enquirers. 

Will all who read this, pray for these 
four men, and for all of the sixteen, and 
don’t forget to pray for the writer also, 
and the helper mentioned. 


the 


Prebendary Sanford, at the largely 
attended funeral of a country clergyman, 
inquired of a farmer the secret of his 
popularity. The farmer replied that he 


was such a wonderful man to make peace 


between neighbors. 


He would listen intelligently . 


{ 
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A SABBATH IN HAM HEUNG. 


By Our Missionary, Mrs. McRAE. 


Ham Heung, Korea, June 4, 705. 


A holy calm, the sweet music of bells— 
“these are our earliest associations with 
the Lord’s Day. Later comes the fuller, 
richer appreciation of its joys, its duties, 
and its privileges. It is in this, and only 
in this sense that you may find pleasure 
with me in this Sabbath spent together in 
Ham Heung. 

‘In this heathen city where is the holy 
calm? Only another day of hopeless, end- 
less, toil for the poor; another day for the 
rich to spend in eating, drinking and 
making merry. Alas! all days are alike 
in Ham Heung. 

Yet not quite, after all. From the city 
wall I see something I had not noticed on 
other days, a flag floating on the breeze. 


On. closer observation I find it is white 
with a crimson cross, emblem of the 
Christian Church in Korea. Yes, in the 
midst of all this mass of wretched, lost 
humanity, praise God for this star of 
hope. 


Wave on little flag, lengthen and widen, 
hide from our eyes the dark pall. of 
heathenism. Wrap it all in your pure 
folds. Float on, over this city beneath 
you. Stretch out your crimson arms and 
gather all under the Blood. 

“Then all these wastes, a dreary scene 
That makes us sadden as we gaze, 
Shall grow, with living waters, green, 

And lift to heaven the voice of praise.” 

The service to-day is to be held in the 
missionary’s home. As is the custom 
in Korea men and women occupy diiferent 
rooms, all alike, however, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor. Mothers with even 
very tiny babies do not dream of staying 
home from Church so some members or 
our congregation are very little people, 
one being just ten days old. This is a 
very special occasion indeed, so all are 
wearing their best and brightest clothes. 
And I want you to know some of them 
are nice and cost quite a number otf 
strings of cash too. 

All being seated and quiet as a con- 
gregation containing babies can be, the 
pastor opens tne service. Ine table Ne- 
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tore him is quite covered With pooks 
gaily bound in red, yellow, green or blue, 
and also some important looking docu- 
ments. Whatever can they be? We shall 
see. Hark! what is that he is saying. 
“For having completed successfully the 
entire second year’s course of study pro- 
scribed by the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission this certificate is presented to 
Mrs. Kim.” 
Signed by Hdith H. Mckae 


Jennie B. Robb. 


And so on through the list until twenty- 
five had been given. The _ certificates 
themselves are greately admired, being 
painted in flower designs by a Korean 
artist, the writing being beautifully execut- 
ed by the Korean teacher in red and black 
inks, rolled and tied with bright wool; they 
are very parchment like, and we doubt if 
any bachelor was ever prouder of his 
diploma. 

The books are rewards of merit given 
mostly to the school girls who have com- 
pleted and passed creditable examinations 


on the second year’s course of study for 
both Sabbath and day-schools after only 
six months of hard study. . 

The boys, too, are not forgotten, but 
that is another story. 

Last of all come two great illustrated 
volumes of Pilgrim’s Progress in large 
Korean print. This is what the pastor 
says. 

“To Mrs. Yi, who though sixty-eight 


years old, has never missed one week-day 
or Sabbath meeting and who has never 
failed once to study perfectly any lessons 
reguiarly proscribed by the pastor’s wife, 
these volumes are presented in apprecia- 
tion.” 


Signed D. McRae (pastor.) 


These volumes as well as the certificates 
are a complete surprise. Nobody had any 
idea they were to be given, so the studies 
had been prosecuted entirely from love of 
the work. 

This part of the service over, the pastor 
preaches a simple, heart-searching sermon 
on Baptism, after which he administers 
that solemn rite to sixteen adults and 
three infants, the pastor’s wife, to her 
confusion, being called upon at the last 
moment for names for the latter. Every 
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name she ever thought of leaves her mind, 
but finally she fixes at random on ‘aul, 
David and Deborah and is since thankful 
that she had presence ot mind to giv2 
“Deborah” to the wee girl and not “Paul” 
or “David.” Two beautiful young girls 
(Lydia and Rachel) from the girls’ school 
were among those ane on proiession 
of faith. 

O Thou friend of children bless these 
little travellers and keep them ever on tie 
narrow road that leads to Thee! 

The part of the service which fo 


new to you, the receiving of ie neue 
chumens. In this land where people grow 


up in heathenism it is very difficult for 
the missionary to know when he is justi- 
fied in allowing a man to take the solemn 
vows upon him. Often though he professes 
to believe, he has no understanding of 
What that. may . mean” So itis, “that 
missionaries out here receive people first 
as catechumens when they come into and 

rder the teaching of the Chureh. Then 
if, after six months of constant attendance 
at services and classes, they are still will- 
ing to entirely renounce heathenism and 
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become members of Christ’s Church, 
are baptized. 

Twenty-four Catechumens now stand and 
solemnly protess Christ for the first time. 
“Come out from among them .and: be ye 
separate’ is written on every line of their 
earnest faces. 

And now, O dying Lord! 
in remembrance of Thee 
dral was ever more precious in 
than this partaken by these Thy dark- 
faced children in Thy servants’ humble 
home. Thou wilt honour this table, O our 
Saviour! and stronger grows the tie that 
binds us to Thee and to Korea, as we sing 
adopted tongue with the peo- 
ed land. 
ur forth He eries 


they 


No feast of love 
in gilded cathe- 
Thy sight 


in this our 
ple of our adopt 

“My Biocod.:L ‘thus po 

To cleanse the soul in sin that lies. 

In this the covenant is sealed 

And Heaven’s eternal grace revealed.” 

Thank God! O! thank God for these 
cleansed souls in Ham Heung, ard work, 
work as you never did before, to bring poor 
lost, war-ravaged Korea under the seal of 
the horenait and the revelation of the 
“Hternal Grace.” 


Pulpit and Pew. 


THE POWER THAT SAVES. 

The simplicity of preaching through 
Christ is the instrumentality of soul Say- 
ing. 

Ideas wield immense power, brilliant 
thoughts excite a magic influence, and pro- 
fundity sways. But these do not save. 
The superiority of the Bible lies not in its 


ideas. True, it contains the sublimest 
ideas, the profoundest thoughts, the ut- 
most eloquence of human language. 


But it is not upon its literary or in- 
teliectual character that it rests its claim 
to the homage of mankind. Indeed, you 
may study the Scriptures for threescore 
and ten years, and be the best among 
biblical scholars, and ait last be a cast- 
away. The history of preaching proves 
that it is not the ideas of the Bible that 
Save. 

Read the sermon of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, and it will not strike you as 
sparkling with ideas; it will not astonish 
you with its profundity. The sermon af 


Paul on Mars’ Hill stands higher on the 
intellectual and philosophic side..; yeti 
made but few converts. Why? Because 
the power of thought is not the power that 
Saves. 


Not the most intellectual books have 
been mainly blessed in the salvation of 
souls. Not twenty people probably would 
point to the Analogy by Bishop Butler as 
the means of bringing them to Christ; and 
yet no book perhaps displays more _ solid 
intellectual power. I never heard one 
ascribing his salvation to this great hook 
of profound ideas. 


But read “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
by Leigh Richmond; or “Jane the Young 
Cottager;” or ‘The Anxious Inquirer,’ by 
John Angell James; and you do not find 
the millionth part of the mental power 
that you find in the Analogy. Yet there are 
thousands to-day who trace their salvation 
to these books, which are great only in 
their simplicity. This is what is meant by 
the foolishness of preaching.—F. C. Jones. 
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CAR CON- 


A CLERICAL STREET 
DUCTOR. 


AND WHAT HE SAw AND HEARD. 


I was much worn, and exhibited the 
fact in symptoms well known to clergy- 
men and more especially to clergymen’s 
wives. At home I was nervous and decid- 
edly cross, particularly to the children. 
In my parish I maintained the conven- 
tional. smile and inquired  solicitously 
after people’s healths, but inwardly 1{ car- 
ed little about any of them. 

Then, too, after most earnest efforts at 
preaching, some good sister would amble 
up, and when I had my hand ready ex- 
tended to accept her congratulations with 
fitting humility, she would say, ‘““My pastor 
looks tired,’ or some equally reassuring 
remark. One of my deacons casually ask- 
ed me if it wouldn’t be easier for me to 
write out my sermons in full. These and 
other intimations made me realize that I 
_ needed a rest. 

I had completely forgotten a funeral, 
and had incurred the lasting hostility of 
the family; and on another occasion, as I| 
was baptizing a boy, and almost in the 
act of adorning him with the name of 
“lia,” I was barely saved (likewise the 
boy) by the quickness of my alert wife, 
who whispered in stage distinctness ‘‘Fre- 
derick,’ as the parents, too embarrassed 
and frightened to speak, seemed about to 
collapse. 

The climax - when. I. forgot ~to': make 
special mention in prayer of the bereave- 
ment of a prominent family at their first 
appearance at church after the death of a 
dissipated son, who had died at a sanita- 
rium of “nervous prostration.”’ 

The chairman of the board of trustees 
said to us as I was leaving the church, 
“Vell, I guess we have lost the Mathews 
all right; they gave. up their pew this 
morming. Sl did not. ‘stop: to tell” the 
brother of the many visits I had made on 
the Mathews and of two trips to the 
“sanitarium,’” but hurried to my home. 


“Take -a vacation,” said my doctor. 
“You need anabsolute change. You minis- 
ters don’t know how to take a rest. What 
you need is not stagnation to make you 
more nervous still, but a steady work of 
another kind. Why, man,” said he, “get 
a job on a grip car, or go on the farm and 
run a mowing machine. Do something 
but make a pleasure of it.” He laughed, 
and I tried to; but his joke became a fact, 
and that is how I became a conductor on 
a grip car. I needed my home. A man 
with my kind of nervous prostration must 
not be too far away from his family. 
With my beard and mustache gone, my 
own children did not know me. 

Then, through an influential friend who 
was in the secret, I was inducted into 
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office. I had thought it did not require 
much study to know what was necessary, 
for I had watched the conductors and grip 
men for years. 

Yet is was mighty confusing at first. 
To collect. a fare, give -a. transfer, remem- 


ber a street and call it, pull. the cash 
register and the signal to stop and go 
ahead, and know when all were aboard 


while standing in the middle of the car, 
was more of an undertaking than I[ had 
ever dreamed. Talk about mental alert- 
ness in preparing a sermon, there is noth- 
ing to it compared to this. 

Theman .in the corner said ‘“‘Appleby 
street,’ and when I was mentally figur- 
ing on where it was, an elderly woman 
waved her umbrella at me. I stopped the 
car, and three people got on. When I 
went in to collect their fare, only one 
responded, and for my life, I couldn’t tell 
who the others were. 

Meantime the man in the corner had 
risen and was roaring, ‘““Have we come to 
Appleby street?’ I was conscious that we 
had and something over, and rang the 
bell. “I told you to let me off at Appleby; 
what are you going to do about it, de- 
manded the individual whom I now recogniz- 
ed as the teacher of our men’s Bible class. 

Hearing he might recognize my voice, I 
murmured something while he stood and 
glared alternately at me and the passen- 
gers, and the grip man clanged his gong 
for the signal to start. 

si-report’ your sir,’ h was the parting 
shaft. And I heard a murmur of approval 
from several, and one old lady said, “It’s 
high time these: sassy conductors were 
brought to their senses.”’ Then she told 
the car how a sister-in-law had made the 
company pay a lot of money for a fall 
She had. 

I was conscious of being flushed and con- 
fused, and took fare from a2 fat, red-nosed 
man on the platform. He gave me a 
quarter, and I handed him two dimes. He 
looked at them, and said, ‘“Where’s th 
rest?” “Rest of what?’ I demanded, ring- 
ing “up, hisefare. “Lr .save you. fitty;i2 said 
he, with a sneer; ‘“‘you can knock down 
the company, but it won’t wash with me.” 

When that incident was closed, I was 
out twenty-five cents. I preferred to give 
it than endure any more vilification, but 
I had learned a lesson. How I slept those 
nights! (My runs were at first in the 
day.) It was an anxious occupation, but 
so different from the conventionalism of 
the ministry. The boss did not know who 
I was, nor any of the men. Never had I 
been talked to so plainly and profanely. 
These men were not bad at heart, but they 
were workers, and hard ones at that. One 
deviation might cost a man his job. 

Somehow my ideas began to change. | 
seemed to be losing my fear of mankind. 
It was nothing to me what the passenge?s 
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said about the rules of the company. It 
occurred to me that a little of the independ- 
ence I now felt might be worth while in 
a minister, as a servant of Almighty God. 

One morning Deacon Spurt got on my 
car and handed me a dime so worn I 
knew they wouldn’t take it at the office. 
I handed it back to him, saying in a gruff 
voice, “I can’t use that.” ‘“‘What’s. the 
matter with that?’ sputtered the deacon, 
whom I had always feared. “Too much 
worn,” I answered, laconically. ‘Too 
much worn,’—‘‘You’ll have to give me 
proper money or get off the car,” said i, 
with an inward exultation. “I can’t wait 
any longer.” Then, with much grumbling, 
the deacon fished up a nickel, and I rang 
the register. I felt that the passengers 
were with me. I kept my temper, was 
quiet and dignified. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Packard and Mrs. 
French boarded the car. They were very 
much dressed, and were going to the club. 
Mrs. Packard held out ten cents; at the 
same moment Mrs. French passed out a 
dollar bill—each demanding me to take 
fare for two. 


“No, no; let me pay. I have the change 
right here,” said Mrs. Packard in her 
society voice, which I knew so well in her 
discussions with me of my Browning allu- 
sions. “Put that right up,’ laughingly de- 
manded Mrs. French. “I want to get this 
changed.” Mrs. Packard dropped her dime 
in her eagerness to get it into my hand, 
and it rolled out of sight. “Well,” said 
Mrs. Packard. “I should say as much,” 
remarked Mrs. French. “Conductor you 
are very careless. Let--us off at Beach 
street.”’ 


“Tf you ladies will move,” 
think the dime is down here.” “We will 
not move an inch,” said Mrs. Packard. 
“You knocked it from my hand and you 
can take it for fare when we get out.” 

“The i-de-ah!” exclaimed Mrs. French, 
who was president of our Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. “Did you ever hear anything 
like that?” 

Meantime other passengers were moving 
their feet or skirts, and the delinquent coin 
was found near the feet of a young lady, 
who, with real kindliness, picked it up 
and handed it to me. “I should Jet him 
do his own picking up,’ said Mrs. French 


My sth Ce Re oe U 


to the young lady, dropping her usual 
elegance of expression. 
I wondered if this could be the same 


woman who had uttered the exalted senti- 
ments I had listened to, when, in those 
days which seemed so far away, I had sat 
clothed in faultless ministerial garb and 
lent my presence to an afterncon of good 
clothes, missions and refreshments. 

“What do they hear from poor Dr. 
Pounder?’ asked Mrs. French at the close 
ef the dime episode, when each of them 
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had cast withering glances in my direc- 
tion. 
“Not much improvement, I understand,” 
cooed’ Mrs. Packard complacently. ‘“Uun- 
less he is very much better on his return, 
I fear we shall lose him.” ‘Indeed,’ said — 
Mrs. French, in a tone which meant “tell 
me more.” 
“Oh, yes,’ said Mrs. Packard, gathering 
up her rustling skirts preparatory to ris- 
ing as she lifted an aristocratic, patroniz- 
ing hand to me to stop at the next street. 
“Didn’t you know that the trustees had a 
very frank talk together last Wednesday 
night? They feel that all is not well.” 


“Beach street,’’ I called in a loud voice 
to relieve the tension of my feelings. I 
was aware that I used almost the identical 
tone I was accustomed to fall back upon 
in quotations and poetry in my sermons— 
a tone which Mrs. French often openly 
complimented as the “perfect utterance.” - 
But as she passed me she said to Mrs. 
Packard, “Did you ever hear such a horrid 
voice?” 

These were really wonderful days and 
nights—for I was later given a night run. 
It was not so difficult to keep out of sight 
as I supposed it would be. The children 
and Mrs. Pulpit when asked what was 
heard from me simply replied that I was 
improving. 

Every one took 
was out of town, 
knew to 
mate of 


it for granted that I 
and the only one who 
the contrary was a college class- 
mine, a leading attorney, having 
interests in many things, who had sim- 
ply told the superintendent of the com- 
pany he must give a friend of his a place. 


Of course I was saved some of the 
anxieties other conductors have, as I was 
not dependent on my wages; and when 
mistakes were made I could more readily 
remedy them out of my pocket. But it 
was a rigorous life, and I was finally 


obliged to take a room nearer my starting 
‘point to allay any suspicions of 


the men 
who wondered where I lived. 

Oh, you ministers and theological stu- 
dents and ye professors of sociology, what 
fools we mortals be in our soft utterances 
about “lite” and “sin!” 

What revelations were mine on that 
night run when I made five trips begin- 
ning at ten o’clock! Now I understood 
why Jack Range was absent~from churen. 
He and his theatre crowd were often on 
my car. One night he struck at me and 
another night handed me a cigar. He ‘was 
drunk the second time. I who had. seen 
life from the standpoint of the afternoon 
and evening call or the pulpit now saw it 
as it was. - 

No wonder Mrs. Range looked careworn 
and told me how hard: her husband was 
working. Yes, indeed, it must have been 
hard work to attend to business and keep 
up a semblance of respectability and come 
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home night after night in his hilarious 
condition. Little had I dreamed that ths 
dignified appearing man who came occa- 
sionally to church and almost invariably 
came forward to shake my hand and thank 
me for my sermon was this hilarious 
brother too full of good cheer and wine 


. suppers. 


Sunday was the most strenuous day of 
all. It was the heaviest day for conduc- 
tors and company. It was expected that 
we would “knock down” fares on that day, 
and the man who handed in more than his 
fellows was regarded by them with suspi- 
cion. In fact, it was almost impossible on 
the packed cars to make the collections 
and register tally. And it was perfectly 
possible to ring less times than the num- 
ber of nickels received because no one 
could tell whether the conductor was 
ringing for the money just taken or that 
for which he extended his hand. 


I now discovered who in my congrega- 
tion were given to Sunday excursions and 
Sunday theatres. I learned more in a 
month of the characteristics and habits of 
certain young people than in all the seven 
years of my pastorate. 


Once or twice the old habit almost 
mastered me and I was on the point of 
greeting a member. Oh, the sermons | 
was ready to preach! I was fairly burst- 
ing with desire to ‘“reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort,’”’ Never had I realized the need of 
it. What could Mrs. —— be thinking of to 
permit her daughter to go with that 
fellow, and particularly on Sunday, whom 
I knew to be profane and impure, and 
whose conversation on the platform of my 
car had been such on one occasion that I 


\ 


with difficulty refrained from knocking him 


down. 


Did my junior deacon, a splendid fellow, 
know that the apple of his eye was begin- 
ning to smoke cigarettes and had tried to 
cheat me of his fare? It seemed to me I 
must rush over to the father’s office and 
warn him. 

There was another side, too. Mr. Gra- 
ham, who was not a member of our church 
and who had been labored with by succes- 
Sive pastors to “come into the Kingdom,”’ 
was so kindly and thoughtful that I long- 
ed to see him board my car. 


He always said ‘“Good-morning”’ or 
“Good-evening” to me with the utmost 
camaraderie. How quickly he rose to give 
& woman a seat while other men sat obli- 
vious with their eyes glued to their papers. 
Once he held the child of a washerwoman 
—none too clean—in his lap, much to the 
detriment of his creased trousers, which 
were disfigured by dirty heels. It came 
over me that Mr. Graham was about as far 


in the Kingdom as any member I: had 
seen. 


When he handed out his fare he made it 
an act of courtesy. Most people made me 
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feel that I was on a par with the Publicans 
and was the instrument of a grasping cor- 
poration. They would grudgingly extend 
their money and grunt “transfer,’ and 
sean their change with a searching gaze 
that made me have an uncertain and al- 
most guilty feeling in spite of my careful 
counting. Mr. Graham gave a liitle in- 
clination of the head as if to indicate a 
willing payment, and hastily put the 
change in his pocket. 

I am now near the end of my three 
months’ leave. I was walking home just 
before church time the other night with 
my uniform on and tin lunch box in my 
hand. I saw the crowds on the streets 
and the few decorous folk wending their 
way to my church, which had been sup- 
plied by Professor Homily. I even caught 
sight of the professor approaching. 

He was immaculate in broadcloth, white 
vest and silk hat. He carried a _ Bible 
with notes in it. His hands were white, 
and he was plainly meditating. He was a 
good and genuine man, and yet, when [I 
looked at him and then at myself; when I 
compared the whiteness of his hands and 
well kept nails with my soiled hands, with 
hard, calloused fingers from handling coin, 
I wondered no longer that men of my 
kind never attended church, would hardly 
know what to do with me if I went into 
“their church.” 

Out of curiosity and an irresistible attrac- 
tion, I retraced my steps. There stood the 
church, stable and cold, A few were enter- 
ing and some of the young people were 
going away. I even ascended the. steps, 
pulling my cap, with its “1042” down over 
my eyes. In the vestibule were young men 
whom I knew, with flowers in their but- 
ton-holes, breaking off laughing conver- 
sation to show strangers to seats. 

On I went with a kind of recklessness, 
and without removing my cap, looked into 
the door and down the familiar aisle. 
Sweet strains came from the organ. The 
lights were dim because of the warmth of 
the evening, and a few well-dressed people 
were scattered about the beautiful audi- 
torium. 

The ushers looked at me in a helpless 
sort of way. I did not blame them. There 
was nothing about my appearance to indi- 
cate a worshipper. Then. Fred Newberry 


stepped up and said politely, “Is there 
some one you wish to see?” 
“No,” I said, as with a queer lump in 


my throat I turned and made for the 
doors. What had I to do with all this re- 
finement? 

“Vou ought to have held on to him to 
ring up our collection,” said James Herst, 
as I went down the steps. James was a 
good fellow, and had to have his -joke; 
but somehow it hurt, just the same. 

Do you wonder that I am asking the 
question seriously if I can ever settle down 
to the old life again? If I go on at the 
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same church, there will have to be a big 
shaking up, I can tell you. I have in 
mind several series of sermons on life, 
the church, sinand the need of a Saviour. 
And I shall know just what I am talking 
about and to whom I am talking. 

And what is more, some of my present 
friends of the City Railway will have. to 
be welcomed into my church. Meantime, 
my wife and I are talking it over, and 
sometime will let you know the result.— 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


MAINTAIN THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. 


HOW TO 


By. THEODORE L. Cuyier, D.D.,,” LoL.D: 

Every creature on this earth is depend- 
ent. All vegetation depends on the soil 
beneath it and the: atmosphere around it. 
Shut up the most staiwart in a cell with- 
out food or water, and in a few days he is 
a corpse. No one can keep alive his own 
body by sheer self-sustentation; and God’s 
word declares that “none can keep alive 
his own soul.” 

Some members of Christ’s Church commit 
the grievous mistake of trying to live on 
@ past experience. They believe that they 
were once converted, and that is enough; 
they think that they were once “born 
again,’ and, having confessed Christ, what 
more shall be asked of them? To attempt 
to keep up a Christian life on first ex- 
perience of conversion is as absurd as for 
me to try to live on the milk fed to me in 
the nursery over four-score years ago 
Am I alive now? This is a most pertin- 
ent question for every professed Christian 
to raise. If I am alive, how shall I keep 
80? How shali I grow? 

1. The first source of spiritual life is 
good food for the soul. The more nourish- 
ing the food and the better the digestion, 
the stronger do we become. Some Chris- 
tians die of starvation. They surfeit the 
inner man with secular stimulants of all 
sorts—with spiced books of fiction, with 
“light reading” that is mere syllabub. 
Many swallow little else than their daily 
newspaper. The moral faculties become 
debilitated from this flimsy diet. Now. all 
the athletic Christians, all those who ‘can 
carry heavy loads do thorough work, and 
stand a long pull—are hungry feeders on 
God’s Book. Nothing will impart sinew 
and muscle to your piety like the thorough 
Study and digestion of your Bible. A good 
sermon must be digested or it will be oft 
little use to you, and your daily bread of 
the Bible must go through the same pro« 
cess in order that it may be assimilated 
and taken into your spiritual fiber. ‘“’Thy 
words were found and I did eat them, and 
they were the joy of mine heart,” said the 
old-time saint. 
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Every growing Christian is a ruminating 
animal; he chews Bible truths and nutri- 
tious sermons, and wholesome books and 
other such provender, as the cow cheweth 
her cud. One strong Bible text lodged in 
the memory, and turned over and_ over, 
and well digested, will be a breakfast for 
your soul, and in the strength of it you 
may go through the whole day. 


A soldier is never in so good trim for 
battle as after a sound sleep, and a square 
morning meal. It is not easy to fight or 
to march on an empty stomach. In like 
manner every servant of Jesus Christ must 
recruit his or her spiritual strength by 
reading Christ’s words, and thinking about 
them, by meditation, by prayer and soul- 
converse with God. 

Martin Luther, in the thick of his cam- 
paigns with the Pope and _ the devil, said 
that he could not get on without two good 
hours each day for his private devotions. 


I have always observed that the light 
readers and light thinkers make light 
Christians, and those who neglect their 


Bibles and their closets soon dwindle ints 
dwarfs. Having no depth of root, their 
religion withers away. 

2. A second promoter of spiritual life is 
good air for your soul to breathe. A soul 
requires oxygen as much as the _ body. 
Have you not noticed how an _ audience 
will drop off into listlessness, and some of 
them into slumber, when the oxygen has 
become exhausted in the room? The 
fetid air of some railway cars is poison to 
the lungs. 

Our souls have lungs also, and you can- 
not keep them in health while you are in 
the atmosphere of a business that has trick 
gambling in it; or in the atmosphere of 
amusements which stimulate sensual pas- 
sion; or in any sort of atmosphere which 
puts conscience to sleep and benumbs 
your moral sensibilities. 

Orange trees do not thrive in Labrador, 
or tuberoses bloom in snowbanks. Just as 
soon as you expect to make your graces 
thrive by taking your soul out of fellow- 
ship with Christ and steeping it in the 
hot air of selfish schemings, or in the 
poisonous air of social frivolities. 


I have noticed that when young converts 
begin to exchange their prayer meetings 
for social clubs, parties, the theatre, ete., 
they soon wither away. Bad atmosphere 
stunts their religion, sometimes Kills it 
Christians have got to mingle with the 
world in a thousand ways, and yet they 
must “keep unspotted from the world.” 


Daniel kept his heart clean in the 
atmosphere of a wicked court, and a_ city 
missionary may keep clean in the slums. 
But there are certain boggy places in 
business life, and politics, and social life, 
where you cannot set your foot without 
sinking in; there is a certain line beyond 
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which a Christian cannot venture without 
‘betraying his Master. - 


Never venture a single inch into any 
business, however lucrative, or any 
speculation, however attractive, or any 
social circles, however fascinating, if you 
cannot carry Christ with you and a_ clean 
conscience. Remember that Christ is 
your life, and without Him “no man can 


Keep alive his own soul.” 


3.. Exercise, of 


course, is as essential 


to spiritual, as it is to the physical 
health. There is a great pith in the 
apostle’s injunction, “Exercise thyself 
unto godliness.” God has intrusted to 
you (not given them to you “in fee 
simple’) certain powers, faculties, posses- 
sions, and capacities for his service. For 
want of use these limbs of the soul may 
become as powerless as the legs of a 


fever patient three weeks in a hospital. 


Inactivity is the “dry rot’ of thousands 
of church members. You will never gain 
a good appetite for God’s Word, or a flush 
of joy on your countenance, until you lay 
hold of some earnest, seli-denying work 
and keep at it. Nothing will impart such 
a holy vehemence to your prayers as to 
spend an hour by a sick bed, or in close 
labor with an impenitent heart. Nothing 
will stiffen your muscle more than tough 
up-hill work on behalf of some unpopular 
cause or moral reform. 


The only cure for indolence is honest 
work; the oniy cure for selfishness is self- 
sacrifice; the only cure for timidity is to 
plunge into duty before the shiver be- 
numbs you; the only cure for unbelief is 
to put Christ to the test every day. 
Prayer must kill unbelief or else unbelief 
will kill prayer. The Christian warfare is 
not a pitched battle; it is a life campaign. 
You may often imagine that you have at- 
tended the funeral of some besetting sin— 
and, lo! it is on its feet again next morn- 
ing! You won’t fire the last shot until 
the gates of glory welcome you in among 
the crowned conquerors. 


Important as food and good air and ac- 
tive exercise are in themselves, yet the 
chief maintenance of your Christian life 
is the constant indwelling of the spirit of 
Jesus Christ in -your- soul. He is the 
divine power to keep you warm, the di- 
vine flame to burn out your lusts and cor- 
ruptions, the divine power to propel all 
your activities. Quench not’ Christ’s 
spirit! Depend on it that your sovl will 
soon wither unless it is “hid with Christ 
in God.” As carefully as you lock money 
in a safe, or hide a diamond out of the 
reach of a thief, hide your innermost hope 
and heart in the safe keeping of your 


Saviour! If you become a part ani 
parcel of the Lord Jesus—as every true 
Christian is—then because he _ lives, you 


shall live forever also. 
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THE LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


Have you considered the sweet thing a 
child’s love is? 

To enjoy in one’s life the confiding 
purity of a child’s triendship is to taste a 
Sweetness nothing else can bring. 

You go through life and enjoy its pieas- 
ures, the praise of felliow-men, the abiding 
joy of ministerial duties, the pride in ap- 
Plied craftsmanship, the applause and 
adulation of the platform. 

These things bring the flush of pleasure 
to your cheek -and stimulate you _ for 
further action; and very often your best 
work is done because of this; not for pay, 
but for love. 

But the friendship of a little child brings 
a new joy. It touches a chord in your 
heart that lies silent under the spell of all 
these other things. 

That wee toddiing lassie, as she runs to 
meet you with outstretched arms, sparkling 
eyes, and rosy mouth puckered up for a 
kiss, appeals to you in a language you can 
never use. 

Her gesture, her prattle, all so confiding, 
so natural and tender, culminate in the ex- 
pression of those magic words, “I love 
you,” stirring within you all that is best 
and purest in your nature. 

The little ones breathe a 
of the earth. 

If it is yours to enjoy the whole-hearted 
confidence of a little child, never by word 
or deed let that little one lose its faith in 
you.—NScottish American. 


fragrance not 


ENJOY WHAT YOU HAVE. 


In a public park in Manchester, Hng- 
land, is a statue to the memory of Joseph 
Brotherton, who represented that city in 
Parliament for many years. On it is this 
inscription: “My wealth consisted not in 
the abundance of my riches, but in the 
fewness of my wants.” Let us learn to 
make the most of the enjoymenits we haves, 
and not worry about those we have not. 
We have friends, and home, and health, 
and hope—let us enjoy them. 

We can, indeed, so educate’ our. will 
power that it will focus our thoughts on 
the bright side of things, will lead us to 
see the good we have, until we shall attain 
such a spirit of happiness as will make us 
rich. The habit of making the best ot 
things, of always looking on the _ bright 
side of things, is a ‘fortune in itself. To 
make the least of our little lacks, and to 
make the most of our present enjoyments, 
will go far toward giving us the riches of 
contentment.—G. F. B. Hallock. 


The surest methods of arriving at a 
knowledge of God’s”~ eternal purposes 
about us is to be found in the right use of 
the present moment.—F. W. Faber. 


The Children’s Pages. 


WASHING DISHES. 


“Come, Madge, leave your book now, 
dear, and wash the breakfast dishes.” 
Madge rose unwillingly, put the plates 
together with a clash, and piled the cups 
with reckless disregard of their slender 
handles. 
“OQ mother, I hate to do housework,” 
she fretted. “I’m going to get married just 
as soon as I can so I’ll not have to wash 
dishes.” 
“That would be a queer way to get rid 
of it,’ laughed her mother. “Don’t I do it 
every day?” , 
“Oh, well, I shan’t. I will say to the 
man when he asks me to marry him, ‘Do 
you “spect me to wash dishes?’ and if he 
says, ‘Yes,’ I‘ll say, ‘No, I thank you, sir, 
and Madge threw the spoons into the 
dish pan with such a clatter that the water 
splashed up into her face. . 
“Madge,” called Aunt Ida from the sit- 


ting room, “don’t you want to go to walk: 


with me?” 

“Can’t,’ answered Madge 
have. all these dishes to wash.” 

“Oh, well, I’ll help you.” 

In a short time the two started on their 
walk. ; 

“Where are you going, Aunt Ida?” said 
Madge as they turned down a narrow 
street. i 

“I’m going to call on a little friend of 
mine who never washes dishes.” a 

Madge looked up quickly. “I wonder if 
Aunt Ida heard me scolding this morning,’ 
she thought. 

At one of the houses on this strect 
Aunt Ida stopped and knocked at the 
door. : : 

“Come in!’ called a cheerful voice. 

Inside, in an old reclining chair, sat a 
girl about Madge’s age with a thin, white 
face and big blue eyes looking up at them 
out of the pillows that supported her. A 
book lay in her lap and three children 
hung about her eagerly looking at the 
pictures and listening to the stories she 
was telling. ; 

“QO Miss Sherman!” she exclaimed as 
she saw her visitors. “How glad I am %o 
see you! But mother is out washing to- 
day.” 

orhen we will visit the rest of you,” 
answered Aunt Ida. “This is my niece, 
Madge Fairfield, Anna; and Madge, this is 
Anna Dean.” 

“And how go the lessons, Anna?” con- 
tinued Miss Sherman, after a chat with the 
little ones. 


crossly. “T 


“Rather slowly, I am afraid. You _ see, 
when mother is out I cannot study much 
because I must look after the little tots; 
and I teach Nellie, too, you know; so at 
night I am too tired to study. But I’m 
glad to do this for mother,’ she added 
quickly. “It is the only way in which I 
can help. I wish I could sew or wash the 
dishes for her, but my hands are too 
weak,” and she glanced sadly at the little 
wasted hands lying in her lap. 

“Anna once had a dreadful fall,” said 
Aunt Ida to Madge, “which injured her 
Spine, and she has never since been able 
to hold up her head. I don’t know what 
her mother would do without her, though,” 


She added. “‘With Nellie’s help she takes 
care of the two babies; and, since Nellie 
cannot be spared to go to school, Anna 
teaches her. But you look tired, Anna 
dear. I’m afraid Madge and I are too 
much for you.’’ 

“Oh, no, indeed, dear Miss Sherman! 


You always rest me. I am tired because 
I did not sleep much last night, my back 
ached so.” 

“Does it ache now?” 

“*Yes it aches ’most all the time lately. 
But please don’t tell mother. It wouid 
trouble her. I ought not to have told you, 
but somehow is seems as if I could bear 
the pain better if I could tell some one 
who cares for me,” and her lips quivered - 
and tears stood in the blue eyes. 

“You are a dear, brave little girl!” said 
Aunt Ida, kissing her. “I’m glad you told 
me, and I'll try to help you to bear it. We 
will not tell mother unless it is necessary, 
But now, if you will invite us, Madge and 
I are going to lunch with you. I’ve 
eee a basket of things with me to help 
out.” 


“Goody! goody!” exclaimed Nellie with 
sparkling eyes; and for a few minutes 
everyone was busy setting the table arrang- 
ing on it the dainty food from Aunt Ida’s 
basket and bringing bread, butter, and 
milk from the closet. Even Anna did her 
part, unwrapping the deviled eggs and 
arranging the little cakes on a plate. For 
the next hour there was a very merry 
party in the -dingy room. : 

“Mother,” said Madge that night as she 
finished her account of the visit to Anna, 
“T’m glad I can wash dishes and do house-. 
work! I’m never going to scold about it 
any more. Just suppose I was like Anna 
Dean! I don’t see how she bears it so 
well! She is just lovely, mother.’—Sarah 


EK. Gannett, in Morning Star. ery 


Re 


- received with joy. 
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CHILD LIFE IN CHINA. 

At birth it is supposed that many spirits, 
both good and evil, 
child. Red candles are lighted in the birth 
chamber, as for a wedding, and attendants 
must speak only good words. The little 
one must not be frightened, but it is to be 


The baby boy’s head is shaved on the 
twenty-eight day, but the ceremony is on 
the thirtieth if baby is a girl, and in either 
case this is done before the ancestral 
tablets or the shrine of the goddess call- 
ed ‘‘Mother!”’ 

A boy receives 
girls are not altoge.oer 
gifts taking the form of gay little caps 
ornamented with tassels and bells, and 
gold, silver or copper images of Buddha to 
hang about the neck. 

Although baby receives his first name at 
this time, it is changed by his school-mas- 
ter when he is old enough for school; he re- 
ceives another when he is married, and if 
he succeeds at the examinations, which 
may not happen before middle age, he re- 
ceives a third. 

Often such names as vagabond, dog, cat, 
good-for-nothing, ugly, are given the baby 
that the spirits may think the parents do 
not love him. By the time he is old 
enough to go to school it is supposed that 
the spirits have forgotten about him, and 
he may be given a better name. 

When the child is a year old, there is a 
feast, always with a difference in favour of 
a boy. These feasts for the boy are re- 
peated every ten years. 

The clothing for the child is full of mean- 
ing, baby’s first clothing often being a 
small copy of priests’ garments. This is 
to obtain protection from the gods, and 
for this same purpose, baby has many 
charms hung around about the neck, arms 


many presents, while 
forgotten, the 


and ankles, and even attached to his cioth- . 


ing, the picture of the “old man” who is 
the supposed diety of children being the 
favorite one. 

Often a boy is dressed as a girl, and given 
a girl’s name, to deceive the spirits, who 
etherwise might take the boy away, out of 


spite. 
Boys are often beaten by parents, with 
blows, however, more in seeming than 


-reality, so that the spirits may think that 


they are not desired. Locks and _ chains 
are put around the child’s neck and wrists, 
to keep within him three _ spirits. At 
death one goes to the spirit land, one re- 
mains in the body and one in the home. 

Girls are less desirable than boys for 
two reasons. After marriage, girls have 
no part in the worship of their ancestors. 
To have no son means no ancestral worship 
and the girl is often sold as a daughter-in 
law. 

Poor people buy their sons’ wives when 
they are but babies, as they can be had 


then for two Mexican dollars, 


attend the Chinese - 
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about one 
dollar and twenty-six cents in our money. 

These little ones are usually drudges in 
the mother-in-law’s house-hold.—Zz. 


THE FOUR PLANTS. 


An old teacher. was once taking a walk 
through a forest with a scholar by his side. 
The old man suddenly stopped and point- 
ed to four plants close at hand. The first 
was just beginning to peep above the 
ground, and the second had rooted itself 
pretty well into the earth, the third was a 
small shrub, while the fourth and last was 
a full-sized tree. The tutor said to his 
young companion: 

“Pull up >the: first.” 

The boy easily pulled it up with his fin- 
gers. 

“Now pull up the second.” 

The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

“And now the third.” 

The boy had to put forth all his strength 
and use both arms before he succeeded in 
uprooting. it. 

“And now,” said the master, ‘try your 
hand upon the fourth.” 

But, lo! the trunk of the tall tree, grasp- 
ed in the arms of the youth, hardly shook 
its leaves. 

“This, my son, it just what happens with 
our bad habits and passions. When they 
are young we can cast them out readily, 
but only divine power can uproot them 
when they are old.’—OClassmate. 


REAL SELF CONTROL, 


To most people self control means the 
control of appearances and not the 
control of realities. This is a radical mis- 
take and must be corrected if we are to 
get a clear idea of self control and if we 
are to make a fair start in acquiring it as 
a permanent habit. 

If a man is ugly to me and I want to 
knock him down and refrain from doing 
so simply because it wouldn’t appear well 
and is not the habit of the people about 
me, my desire to knock him down is still 
a part of myself, and I have not controlled 
myself until I am absolutely free from 
that interior desire. 

So long as I am in hatred to another, I 
am in bondage to my hatred; and if, for 
the sake of appearances, I do not act or 
speak from it, I am none the less az its 
mercy, and it will find an outlet wherever 
it can do so without debasing me in the 
eyes of other men more willing than I am 
to be debased. 

My selfish desire to injure the man I 
hate is counterbalanced by my Selfish de- 
sire to stand well in the eyes of other 
men. ‘I'here can be no true self control so 
long as either form of selfishness domina- 
tes my actions.—Annie Payson Call, in 
Leslie’s Monthly. : 


oud 
NUMBER 999. 


No. 999 is a life-convict in one of the 
great penal institutions of the U.S.A. It 
is needless to review the crime for which 
he was convicted. The evidence was en- 
tirely circumstantial; and the man earnest- 
ly maintains his innocence, asserting his 
firm conviction that some day it will be 
proved to the world. 


When he arrived at the prison, he was 
assigned to a cell, his hair was clipped. 
and the prison garb was placed upon him. 
Then he was set to work in the shoemak- 
ing shop. There he found himself in the 
corner of a big room and surrounded by 
criminals of many classes, with black re- 
cords and sin-seared souls. 


As soon as the guard turned to walk to 
the other end of the room, terrible oaths 
and ribaid jokes were to be heard on all 
sides. The atmosphere of the place was 
tainted with wickedness and vulgarity. 
Only by the constant presence of a guard 
could order and quiet be maintained. This 


was the condition of affairs in that por- 
tion of the prison shop when No. 999 


first took his seat at a bench there. 


This prisoner was a serious-minded, 
thoughtful man. With the prospect of 
many weary years of prison life and prison 
toil befcre him, surrounded by uncongenial 
spirits and disheartening influences, he 
neither repined nor allowed the worm of 
bitterness to gnaw at his heart. He read 
and studied and _ reflected. He lingered 
long over the pages of his Bible, and after 
a time he quietly expressed to the chaplain 
his belief in God and his own salvation. 


Day by day he sat at his bench and toil- 
ed faithfully. Always cheerful, good-natur- 
ed, sunny, he was an enigma to the harden- 
ed men about him. He took their banter 
with a smile. He never preached, but he 
made no effort to hide his religion or his 
Bible. If he could read as he worked, he 
was not ashamed to take the little Testa- 
ment from his pocket and place it in full 
view of all. No oath ever fell from his 
lips, and the fact that it hurt him to hear 
them from the lips of others gradually 
made itself felt. 


Slowly the influence of his wholesome, 
buoyant, religious temperament began to 
make itself apparent, There came to bs 
less swearing, less vile talk. That corner 
of the room gave the keepers less uneasi- 
ness. It was simply the sermon of a life, 
but its effects were worth more than hours 
of preaching. 

The guard is a sceptic, but some time 
ago he admitted to a friend that simply the 
presence of No. 999 up in that corner had 
converted that section of the shop from one 
of the most disorderly to the most orderly 
in all the building. As for the actual 
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effects, morally and spiritually, of the life 
of No. 999 on the lives of his fellow prison- 
ers, the chaplain might be able to say 
something about that.—C. H. World. 


GETTING WHAT BELONGS TO US. 


The elder son of a family became _ res- 
tive and ran away from home. Many 
years passed, and no tidings came concern- 
ing him. 

The younger brother grew up, and to 
him fell all the advantages that would 
naturally have been given to his brother. 
He became a man of education and infiu- 
ence in the community, and took his 
father’s place in business, in society and in 
the church. On the death of his father he 
bought the old home and greatly improved 
it 

After the lapse of many years the elder 
brother returned; he had been all these 
years a ne’er-do-well; he had done nothing 
that was good: he had not improved him- 
self, and was little better than a penniless 
tramp. 

He looked upon the success of his brother 
With great dissatisfaction, and said “That 
is the place that belongs tome,” as he 
saw his brother established in the old 
home. “I, and not he, should have been 
the head of that business, and my hame 
should, be the one that people look up to 
as the head of the family.” 

All of this was true. The elder brother 
had not gotten that which rightfully  be- 
longed to him, but his failure to occupy his 
proper place was solely his own fault. 

God has an honorable and kingly place 
for every man. Alas, though, that so few 
arise to take the places which really belong 
to us! Alas, that so many of us do not 
even know that we are out of place!— 
Lookout. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


Don’t anticipate trouble. 

Don’t gossip; have faith in humanity and 
in yourself. 

Don’t imagine every dark cloud you s282 
is going to bring us a cyclone. 

Fill every day brimful of sunshine for 
some one else, and much of it will be re- 
flected on you. : 

Make the best of what you possess; en- 
joy it; be happy to-day; don’t put it off 
until next year. 

Take a little rest now and then; 
your friends; don’t’ scold; 
thoughts pure. 

Take a sponge bath every morning in 
cold water, and rub briskly with a crash 
towel for ten minutes; take moderate exer- 
cise and plenty of fresh air. 

Cleanliness, purity, fresh air, faith and 
calm consideration are the best of life pre- 
serves.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


enjoy 
keep your 
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A GRANDMOTHER’S RULES. 


Somebody’s grandmother has bequeathed 
to her descendants these admirable rules 
of advice:— 

Always look at the person to whom you 
speak. When you are addressed, lock 
straight at the person who speaks. Do not 
' forget this. 

Speak your words plainly. Do not mut- 
ter or mumble. If words are worth sav- 
ing, they are worth pronouncing distinctly 
and clearly. 

Think three 
once. 

Have you something to do that you find 
hard and would prefer not to do? Do the 
hard thing first and get it over. If you 
have done wrong, go and confess it. If 
your lesson is tough, master it. If the 
garden is to be weeded, weed it first, and 
Play afterwards. Do first the thing you 
don’t like to do, and then, with a clear 
conscience, try the rest.—WSel. 


times before you speak 


A WOMAN’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


On the walls of an oid lady’s home 
hangs the pnotograph of a womanly face 
of rare sweetness, strength, and serenity. 
The key to her life is found in the follow- 
ing set of rules, printed and in the same 
frame with the photograph: 

“You sometimes see a2 weman whose old 
age iS aS exquisite as was the _ perfect 
bloom of her youth. She seems condens- 
ed sweetness and grace. You wonder how 
this has come about; you wonder how it is 
that her life has been a long and happy 


one. Here are some of the reasons: 
“She knew how to forget disagreeable 
things. 


“She kept her nerves well in hand and 
inflicted them on no one. 

“She believed in the goodness of her own 
daughters and in that of her neighbours. 

“She cultivated a good digestion. 


“She mastered the art of saying plea- 
sant words. 

“She did not expect too much from her 
friends. 

“She made whatever work came to her 
congenial. 


“She retained her illusions, and did not 
believe that all the world was wicked and 
unkind. 

“She relieved the miserable and sympa- 
thized with the sorrowful. 

“She did whatever came to her 
fully and well. 

“She never forgot that kind words 
a smile cost nothing, but 
treasures to the discouraged. 

“She did unto others as she would be 
done by; and now that old age has come to 
her, and there is a halo of white hair 
about her head, she is loved and consider- 
ed. “This is the secret of a long life anda 
happy one.”—0O. PF. World. 


cheer- 


and 
are priceless 
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AN ALTAR IN A SHACK. 
By Rev. F. W. Murray, Up. Musa., N.S. 


Canada was 
his church in 


A minister from eastern 
attending the Assembly of 
Vancouver, in 1908. On his way back he 
stopped to visit two young men, brothers, 
farms, and 
who were ‘“baching’ in the same “shack.” 
The boys easily persuaded him to stay a 
few days with them, assuring him that. 
they could cook and he would enjoy him- 
self. 

The visit proved to bs a very enjoyable 
one and one of the happiest remembrances 
was the first evening spent together. 
They had a long talk over the old home 
and its surroundings. When it was time 
to retire, the oldest brother brought him 
a Bible containing the metre version of 
the Psalms. 

“We have only two books,” said he, “bit 
J——and I can look on together.” 


“Shall we sing, boys?’ asked the mia- 
ister; “I can’t: lead.” 
‘Tt lead when we're alone,” said J——;} 


CICA atl ye lie. 

“What Psalm shall we sing, then boys?’ 

“We're beginning at the first, again, to- 
night,” said J——. ‘‘We finished the last 
just this morning.” 

They began, the minister joining them 
as well as he could—his heart was full. 
He then opened the book, and they read 
verse about. the fourth chapter of John: 
the boys were reading the New Testament 
in course, and this was their portion for 
the evening. The minister then ofiered a 
fervent prayer of thankfulness to God for 
His kindness to them, and for His blessing 
upon his young parishioners in their new 
home. 

When they had risen, turning to the 
boys, he said:. “Boys, I’m glad you wor; 
ship together. Not many young fellows 
begin as early as you. What put it into 
your hearts.to start it?” 

Said the elder brother: “We 
mother the last. night we were at home 
that we’d have worship every night and 
morning just as we had at home, and we've 
kept our word. They’re singing and read- 
ing the same portions at home _ to-night. 
Mother sends us the Psalms and chapters 
ahead, every fortnight.” 

After a three days’ visit the minister 
bade the boys good-by and returned to his 
work. “But,” said he, “that visit with 
the boys was worth the whole trip. Ill 
do my work better the rest of my life.” 


Every lone shack may have its altar and 
its holy of holies. Happy is the frontier 
settlement where there are altar fires burn- 
ing, and blessed be the old homes. that 
supply praying pioneers!—C. KF. World. 


promised 
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JOHN RUSKIN TO THH CHILDREN. 


One of the most beautiful and widely- 
read modern writers is John Ruskin. 
He wrote a great many books, most of 
them having curious titles. In one, The 
Crown of Wild Olives, he tells of a number 
of things that go to make up a right child- 
hood in order to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


But what will interest you is that he 
says the first virtue a child needs is to be 
modest and eager to learn; the second is 
to be faithful and trustful, to follow your 
leader, be he parent or teacher, as a good 
soldier follows his captain; the third is to 
be loving and generous, to give always of 
your best; and the fourth is to be cheerful 
and happy, because it usually comes easy 
to those who are modest and faithful and 
loving. 


You see that good people never outgrow 
these virtues or reach a place where they. 
can put them away as childish; ~ rather 
they grow into them, so that the noble 
men and women of eighty, in their rela- 
tion to the heavenly Father, are most like 
loving, trusting children in their relation} 
to their earthly fathers and mothers. — 


Another message to the children from 
this author is that they show -what they 
are by what they like: He says: ‘“ You, 
little boy, with the dirty hands and the low 
forehead, what do you’ like?’ ‘A shy at 
the sparrows, and a game of  pitch- 
farthing.’ ‘Now I know what you are.’” 
But he adds that »*we should ask rather 
what. people do than what they like, for 
if psople do what is right, they will come 
to like doing it, but they are not quite in 
a right state till they come really to enjoy 
right doing.—Childrens Missionary Maga- 
eine. 


WHY HE STOOD UP. 


Dr. Forrey says that he has yet to meat 
the first man or woman who has been 
made better by their infidelity. 

One night in Chicago the preacher no- 
ticed quite a large number of unbelievers.: 
He suddenly stopped in the middle of his 
sermon and said: 

“I want to ask every man who has been 
saved from intemperance or any other sin 
by the Bible to stand up.” 

Some two hundred men rose to their 
feat. 

‘Now I want to be fair,’ remarked Dr. 
Torrey. “I want any infidel who has been 
saved from intemperance or any other sin 
by his infidelity to stand up.’ 

The preacher looked round. At first he 
thought that no one had accepted his in- 
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vitation, but he discerned underneath the 
gallery a single man on his feet. 

He was drunk! 

Before the service concluded the fellow 
was sober, and deeply grieved at what he 
had done. That night he accepted Christ.— 


“KEEP SWEET.” 


A simple rule to you I give: 
Keep sweet. 

That you a perfect life may live, 
Keep sweet. 

For life on earth will happier be 

If duty’s joined in harmony 

With cheerfulness in you and me: 

Keep sweet. 

For patience turn then to the Cross: 
Keep sweet. 

And see a greater good in loss: 
Keep sweet. 

By trials the soul, if fallen low, 

Will higher rise and stronger grow, 

And purer love for God will know: 
Keep sweet. 


STORY OF THE GINGER JAR. 


There was a little girl, one day, 
When every one had gone away, 
Who climbed upon a wooden chair, 
To see how many pieces there 
Were left in the blue ginger jar. 


There was a heap. And so she took . 

*Bout two, I think, down to the brook, 

Where there was nobody at all 

To hear or see or tell or call 

(Except a little waterfall 

That talked and talked 
talked. 


It never could be “seen, not heard!’’) 
And then there came a robin bird 
That put its head upon one side, 

And whistled every time she tried 

To eat one little tiny piece. 


and talked and 


Things were so very impolite 

She couldn’t get a weeny bite. 

And then—oh, my! she stopped to look 
Down at the minnows in the brook, 
And two big eyes they stared at her! 


Of course she ran! One has to go 

When things are interfering so 

(Though nurse did say that eyes that look 
From out a frisky little brook 

Are just one’s own inside one’s head). 


That little girl just made a track, 

And ran and put that ginger back. 

At night, with arms ’round mother’s neck, 

She told about it. And I s’pec’ 

It’s better to tell mother things 

Than to eat all the scraps that are 

In every single ginger jar 

In all the world. 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud, in Morning 

Star. 
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THE LORD’S GUIDANCE. 

“Standing behind Mr. Moody in _ the 
Agricultural Hall,’ said Mr. Archibald 
Brown, “I saw a man before me trying to 
hide that he was crying, and I resolved at 
the close of the service to speak to him. 

Notwithstanding my efforts I quite lost 
him in the crowd and was much _ disap- 
pointed, but as I wished to attend thse 
evening service, and _it was too far to go 
home, I walked through several streets. 
Selecting a quiet coffee-house I went in 
and ordered tea. 

Shortly after the person in charge ask- 
ed me to walk into a more comfortable 
room, which I did, and there sat the man 


IT had seen in the hall and lost in the 
crowd. 
“IT don’t believe in chance; it was the 


Lord’s guidance that led me through many 
streets, and to select this particular house 
and find the man I was anxious to see. 
When he gave me the opportunity I told 
him I had been praying for him. 

You may imagine his surprise. 

After convincing him, by telling him 
where he sat and how he tried to hide his 
tears with his hat, we fell into a long 
conversation, the result, of it being he 
found rest to his soul.” 

Thus wonderfully does the Lord 
His own. Nothing can defeat His loving 
purpose. “The steps of a good man are 
ordered by the Lord.”—Thos. D. Brown. 


gather 


“TELLING OUR CHARACTER. 
*“Your face is too expressive. You told 
me plainly, before you spoke, that you did 
not approve of the plan,’ with a good- 
natured laugh at the other’s embarrass- 
ment. Then in a more reflective tone the 
speaker went on: 

“You are no exception to the rule. 
you ever think that we are all shouting 
aloud our characters to the world, close 
shut though we may keep our lips? Every 
minute, every day, we proclaim to those 
about us what we are. Our walk, our atti- 
tudes, our tones, the look in our eyes, 
speak plainer than our words, of what is 
in our minds and hearts Even our laugn 
tells upon us. I heard a man laugh the 
other day, and distrusted him at once. 
Afterward I .learned that my distrust. was 
well-founded, even though awakened only 
by a laugh that did not ring true. 

“Again, I have heard laughs that 
far plainer than words, of bitterness or 
sorrow. One should never laugh to hide a 
feeling—the laugh will surely betray it. 

“Evil, too, is made manifest by its mirth. 
It may be uproarious or hilarious, but can 
never be wholesomely merry and laughter- 
loving, like good. So, friend,’ he ended 
with a laugh in which was nothing but 
good, “beware of your speech, your acis, 
your looks; but beware, too, of your laugh, 
that it tell only good of you!”—Evx. 


Did 


told, 
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MAKING A MODEL 'VILLAGH, 

Norah had a ‘model village,’ and she 
never tired of setting it up. 

“What kind of a town is that, Norah?” 
asked her father. “Is it a Christian or a 
heathen town?” 

“Oh, 4 Christian town,’ 
ed, quickly. 

“Suppose we make it a heathen town?” 
her father suggested: “What must we 


Norah answer- 


takenou?? 


“The* ehureh,” 
one side. 
Sethateail: * 
“TI suppose so.” 
“No, indeed,” her father’ said, “The 
public school must go; there are no public 
schools in heathen lands. Take the public 
library, too,’ her father directed. 
“Anything else?’ Norah asked sadly. 
‘Isn’t there a hospital over there?” 
“But, father, don’t they have hospitals?’ 
“Not in heathen countries. It was 
Christ who taught us to care for the sick 
and the old.” 
“Then I must take out the Old Ladies’ 


said Norah, setting it to 


Home,” said Norah, very soberly. 
“Yes, and that Orphan’s Home at the 
other end of town.” food i 
“Why, father,’ Norah exclaimed, “there 


is not a good thing left! I wouldn’t live 
in such a town for anything! Does know- 
ing about Jesus make all that difference?” 
— Selected. 


HOW IT WORKS IN PRACTICE. 

From Japan comes the story, _ printed 
in the Parish Visitor, of an exposition of 
Christianity from a man who obtained a 
Bible, which te read with much. interest. 

When he had finished, he said: “This 
is a fine thing in theory, but I wonder 
how it would work in practice?” 

On the train on which he was travelling 
he noticed a lady who he was told was a 
Christian. He watched her attentively, 
to see how she would act, and said: “Tf 
I can see anything in her conduct like 
this Book, I will believe it.” 

Before the day was over he had Seen £0 
many little acts of unselfishness on her 
part, and so much thoughtfulness ‘and 
consideration for the comfort of her 
fellow passengers, that he was deeply .m- 
pressed, and the result of that railway 
ride was that he went to his home ¢de- 
termined to make the Bible the guide of 
his whole life and become a true and co.- 
sistent Christian. 

It-may be that we are in the same 
position as the Japanese Christian; that 
our every word and deed are watched by 
some one who is Jeaning towards tke 
Christian life, but who is still in dount. 
Is it not a solemn thought? Surely, we 
should be ever on the watch lest we 
Should prove stumbling blocks in the path 
of such a one.—EF2. 
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RUSSELL SAGE’S HELPING HAND. 


A prosperous New York merchant nar- 
rated in the University Club the other day 
rated the other day an interesting anec- 
dote about himself and Russell Sage. 

“My first years in New York were not 
successful ones,” he said. “I came down 
from the upper part of the State deter- 
mined to get along, but somehow, after a 
brief experience of city life, I became dis- 
couraged and lax. There ere no posi- 
tions but clerkships to be gotten, and to 
work my way up to the top from an army 
of young clerks, all as efficient as myself, 
seemed hopeless. 


“IT changed my job now and _ ££ «then. 
Sometimes I bettered myself. Sometimes 
I didn’t. So the years passed. I had 


come to New York at twenty, and now, at 
twenty-five, I was only making four 
dollars a week more than when I started, 


and I hadn’t a cent to my credit in the 
bank. 

“One day, scared and desperate about 
my future, I called to see Russell Saga. 


Sage came from my part ‘of the country, 
and he had known my father well. 
“He was glad to see me. He listened to 


my narrative with kindly interest. At 
the end, tilting back in his chair, he put 
his fingertips together and pursed up his 


lips, nodding to himself thoughtfully. 

“In a minute he came briskly out of that 
spell. of meditation. 

;. DO vyourdrink?? he* said: 

““Yes, sir. Moderately,’-said I. 
aL Welty SLOD Ita cOlLOp. aif (hiore. aueyent: 
Then come see me again,’ said Mr. Sage. 

“Lf stopped drinking ‘for:ia year, and “at 
the end I paid my second visit to the 
millionaire. He remembered all about 
me. He chatted a little while. Then he 
said:—‘‘‘Do you gamble?’ 

“*“Yes,’. I said, ‘I sometimes gamble.’ 

““Well, give gambling up for a year, and 
then come and see me.’ 

“So I stopped gambling, and the year 
went by, and for the third time I appeared 
in Mr. Sage’s office. 

“Do you smoke?” he said, after we had 
had a third discussion of my affairs. 

mee les. Sir? saigel: 

“Stop smoking,’ 
after you have 
Vear,” 

The speaker laughed. One of his audit 
ors said impatiently: ‘Well, when you 
went back what happened?” 

“IT never went back,’ was the reply. 

“You never went back? Why?” 

“Because, if I had, Mr. Sage would only 
have told me that now that I had given 
up drinking and gambling and smoking, I 
must have saved enough money to start 
myself in business. It was true. Tega 
Saved enough money to start myself in 
business. That shrewd, wise man had set 
me, almost without my knowing it, on the 
road to success.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


said he. 
stopped 


‘Come back 
smoking for a 
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THINGS WE SHALL NOT WANT. 
Worps oF PSALMISZ’ AND OF CHRIST. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
want. 

I shall not want rest. “He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures.” 

I shall’ not want drink. “He 
me beside the still waters.” 

I shall not want forgiveness. 


not 


leadeth 
“He yre- 


leadeth 
for His 


I shall not want guidance. “He 
me in the paths of righteousness 
name’s sake.”’ 


I shall not want companionship “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley ci the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 


Thou are with me.” 

I shall not want comfort. 
ThHyuistain. sual, cOmLorisines: 

I shall not want food. “Thou preparest 
a table befcre me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” 

I shall not want 
my head with oil.” 

I shall want nothing in this life. “Sure- 
ly goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.” 

I shall not want anything in eternity. 
“And I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 

And that is what David said he would 
find in the Good Shepherd. One day it 
occurred to me. to see how this twenty 
third Psaim was fulfilled in Christ. This 
is what I found in Christ’s own words: 

“I am the Gocd Shepherd.” 

Thou shalt not want rest. “‘Come unto 
Me, all ve that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ 


“Thy rod and 


joy. “Thou annointest 


Thouw shalt (not= -want, drink | lteeew 
man thirst, let him come unto Me and? 
drink,? 

Thou shalt not want forgiveness. “The 
Son of Man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins.” 

Thou shalt not want guidance. “I am 
the way, the truth and the life.” 

Thou shalt not want companionship. 
“Lo, Iam with you all the days!” 

Thou shalt. “not... want “comfort. ble 


Father shall give you another Comforter.” 
Thou shalt not want food. “I. am the 

bread of life; he that cometh to Me shall 

not hunger.” 

joy may be in you and that your joy may 


Thou shalt - not. want. -joys ~ iain 
be filled full.” 
Thou shalt not want anything: = ligeve 


shall ask anything of the Father in My 
name and He will give unto you.” 

Thou shalt want nothing in this life. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

Thou shalt want nothing in eternity. 
“T go to prepare a place for you, that where 
I am there ye may be also.”—Mrs. John R. 
Mott. 
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THE MAN WHO NEEDS NO APOLOGY. 


“Be men,” said the doctor to his class 
of bright-eyed students, “strong, self-con- 
trolled, manly men. Build your character 
up to full measure; make it such thai 
others can rely upon it and not be dis- 
appointed. Lon’t be apologies for men, 
nor men that need apologizing for. Did 


you ever notice how meny people there are 
for whom their friends ere continually 
having to make excuses? ‘That’s his way; 
but he’s good-hearted down under it all.’ 
“I charge you, boys, to be masters of 
your moods, your tempers and your ways. 
Never let them get so strong that they 
shall represent you to the world; that you 
shall be known by them rather than by 
anything else that may be in you. No one 
has a right to do business on the patienc? 
of his friends, or expect those about him 
to excuse the faults and weaknesses he 


can remedy. What the world wants is the 
man who has honestly made the best of 
himself and who needs no _ apology.’— 
Forward. . 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


Whatever affords us pleasure has power 
to give us pain. Possessions are _ pre- 
carious. Friends’ die. When his gourds 
wither, what becomes of the wretch who 
has no other shade? But “to the upright 
there ariseth light in the ™ darkness.” 
Though Divine grace does not ensure their 
exemption from calamity, it turns the 
curze into a blessing, it enters the house 
of mourning and soothes the _ troubled 
mind, it prepares us for all, sustains us in 
all, sanctifies us by all, and delivers us 
from all.—NSelected. 
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THE SADDEST SIGHT. 


“What is the most distressing thing you 
ever saw in a court room?” was the ques- 
tion propounded by a Kansas City 
“Journal” reporter to a group in the office 
of one of their number. 

One told of hearing a judge pass sentence 
of death on a woman; another told of the 
scene between a mother and son as she 
i d her boy gocd-by for the last time be- 


fore he started to serve a ten years’ 
sentence a the penitentiary, and as the 
question went around the circle each fren 


story of court scenes. 


a 


lated a 


Almost the last one in the group said: 
“Gentlemen, the saddest thing I ever wit- 
nessed in a court-room -was when a 
healthy, strong, handsome man and 
woman, with a group of bright, intelligent 


boys and. girls, their children, appeared 
before a circuit judge, the one plaintiff, 


the other defendant, in a divorce suit. 
The look of distress on the faces of those 
imnocent children, as they sat and listened 
to the criminations and recriminations of 
their parents, intent on breaking up what 
had been a havny home, was the saddest 
sight I ever witnessed.”’—WNSel. 
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HE KEPT THE SABBATH. 

A young man trom Scotland came out 
from Scotland to the U.S. A., a good 
many years ago, and when he arrived his 
entire fortune was three cents and the 
tools of his trade. He had little educa- 
tion. He could write his name, and he 
knew a little of addition and multiplica- 
tion. But he was well equipped for the 
struggle before him, since in his High- 
land home he had been taught to love: 
the Bible, to honor God and to keep the 
Sabbath. 5 

He landed in America on Monday. He 
went to work next day. On the follow- 
ing Sunday morning, as he wrote in 1845, 
in a little volume which has long been 
out of print, several young men, fellow 
passengers on the trip across the Atlan- 


tic, called on him. 


“Where are you going to-day?” 
asked. 

“To church,” was the Scetch lad’s re- 
sponse. Bi 

LO, let’s go to Long Island and take a 
stroll in the fields,’ was the counter- sug- 
gestion. “Our health requires’ exercise 
after the long confinement on shipboard.” 
“You may go where you please,” the 
young immigrant insisted, ‘but I go to 
church. The last words father spoke, as 
we parted on the shores of Scotland, were, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day.” I have not 
so soon forgotten.” 

“They went to the fields; I went to 
church,” wrote the young man many 
many years afterward. “They spent a 


they 


few shillings; I put an offering in the 
plate.”’ 

The story of that first Sunday was re- 
peated, with variations. “They would: 


drive off on Sunday, come home late, rise 
at eight o’clock on Monday morning with 
aching bones, downcast looks, and guilty 
consciences. I went to church, rose at 
five o’clock,. with bones and body refresh- 
ed and rested, and entered the labors of 
the week wiin a clear head and a quiet 
conscience. Some of them earned nine 
dolars a week; I received only five and a 
half. At the end of. the year they had 
fine clothes, fine hats, and powdered 
heads; but I had a hundred hard dollars 
in the corner of my trunk. They, hav- 
ing lived fast, all died young; while I, in 
consequence of my regular living, have 
not been confined a day by sickness in 
fifty years.”—in (C. H#. World. 


WHAT IS A LADY? 

A lady 1s simply the highest type of a 
woman. She will be gentle and modest, 
mistress of temper and curiosity. She will 
know and honour her own place in the 
Social order, as the divinely appointed 


_moulder, teacher and refiner of men; and 
out of the beautiful and noble place she 


will not seek to move. 
To fit herself for her place, 


she will 
the body in 


} 


health and vigour, that she may take her 
share of burdens and be cheerful under them, 
that her work in the world shall be fairly 
done as her hands can do it; and the mind 
in knowledge, accomplishment, and taste, 
that she may be a delight and a help in 
her home. “ 
There is a hidden lady in every woman 
as there is a gentleman in every man, and, 
no matter how far the actual may 
from the possible, a true lady or a true 
gentleman is always recognized and 
acknowledged by this nobility in the 
human heart.—John Boyle O’Rielly. 


ADVANTAGES OF GOOD TEMPER. 


There is always good policy in keeping 
one’s temper. As often as temper is lost 
a degree of influence is lost with it; and 
while the former may be recovered, it will 
be found much more diffcult to recover the 
latter. 

The politician who allows himself to get 
angry—whatever may be the provocation 
—does his cause an injury which his 
soundest argument will hardly _ repair. 
Just so with men of all professions, and 
with men of ne profession; if they would 
be able to exert a Sway in their sphere 
they must learn to keep cool. 

Who ever listened to a discussion in 
which one party went raving mad, while 
the other maintained his composure, with- 
out having his sympathies enlisted with 
the latter, even though, in the beginning, 
his prejudice might have been in favour of 
the former.—Christian Work. 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPSS 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
y and Economical. 
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Formalism is a cross With no adit 
upon it. 


Losing the temper is a sure way of find- 
ing trouble. 
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“The sweetest lives are those to duty 
wed’ —Browning. 

Sanctification is largely the habit of 
thinking and doing right. 


The reward of one duty is the power to 
fulfil another.—Jewish saying. 


Be not too busy to pray, nor yet toa 
prayerful to be busy.—Zion’s Herald. . 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


‘Who blesses others in his daily deeds 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs.”’ 
—Hachange. 


Death is but a change of habitation, a 
crossing over into a larger life—Rev. Gee. 
Lorimer. 


Resolve to perform what you ought; 
perform without fail what you resolve.— 
Franklin. 


Whatsoever Christ saith unto you doit: 
this is the sum of all my writing.—John 
Ruskin. 


To care more for appearances than for 
character is to ae the casket as above 
its jewels. 


Characters of the divinest sort can al- 
ways be built with the tools and materiais 
right at hand. 


\ 


What you call hindrances, obstacles, dis- 
couragements, are probably God’s opportu- 
nities.—Horace Bushnell. 
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There will never bea better religion than 
Christianity until there has come a better 
founder than Christ was. 
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Secret devotion is the very essence, evi- 
dence and barometer of vital and experi- 
mental religion.—Spurgeon. 
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A} What is your life? It ig even a vapor 
that appeareth for a little time, and then 
¥ vanisheth away.—Jas. iv. 1}. 


ei 

vat “Sow an act and you reap a habit; sow a 
4 habit and you reap a character; sow a 
: character and you reap a destiny.—T'hackeray. 
pt The nearer the soul is to God, the less 


as the point nearest the 
subject to the least 


its perturbations, 
centre of a circle is 
motion. 
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It is not what the best men do, but what .) 
they are, that constitutes their truest bene- — 
faction to their fellow men.—Phillips Brooks. 


é 


The giving of ourselves to bad habits is ¥ 
an insult to our Heavenly Father, who ¥ 
gave us life and being.—Rev. Dr. Frohock. 


“Altruism” is not a twentieth century 
discovery; thirty-four centuries ago it was 
enacted: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 


There is a vast difference in one’s re- 
spect for a man who has made himself 
and the man who has only made his 
money.—Mrs. Mulock Craik. 


De, 


See all things, not in the blinding and 
deceitful glare of the world’s noon, but as §& 
they will seem when the shadows of lif3 — 
are closing it.—Dean Farrar. 


The preacher who is not quite sure 
whether the death of Jesus was a sacrifice 
or a martyrdom cannot effectively Preach), 
Christ crucified.—The Haaminer. 


Set yourself earnestly to see what you 
were made to do, and then set yourself 
earnestly to do it; and the loftier your pur- 
pose is, the more sure you will be to make 
the world richer with every ete: of 
yourseli.—Phillips Brooks. 


Recreation is intended for the mind as 
whetting is to the scythe. He, therefore, 
that spends his whole time in recreation is 
ever whetting, never mowing, and he that 
always toils and never recreates is always 
mowing never whetting.—Bishop Hall. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards; they simply unveil them to ths 
eyes of men. Silently and imperceptibly, 
as we wake or sleep, we grow strong or 
we grow weak, and at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become.—Canon 
Westcott. 5 


exe neers 


I have only one short life; in it, a race 
to run and a goal to reach; a work to do 
and an account to render; a battle to fight. 
and a crown to win! My time is limited, 
my opportunities will soon be past; that 
which [I neglect is neglected forever; that 
which I do will bear fruit in this life and 
the next!—WSelected. 


Hap- 


We can. give only what we have. 
piness, grief, gayety, sadness, are by 


nature contagious. Bring your health and 
strength to the weak and sickly and so 
you will be of use to them. Give them not. 
your weakness but. your energy—so yo, ‘ 
will revive and lift. them up. Life alone 
can rekindle life.—Amicl. 
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: MONTREAL, Y. N.C. A. BUILDING 


‘Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. It is the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by © 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

2. It is well equipped in every department. 

8. It bas no superior in this country as a Home School for 


girls and young ladies. Write for Calendar. 
REV. Dr, ARMSTRONG, President, 
MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 


My idea of being my brother’s keeper is, 
besides carrying part of his burden when 
too heavy for one, making his cause my 
own, to that degree that I will further his 
interests, protect his property and defend 
his good name as s would my own.—Ho. 


“TORONTO, ONT. 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 
The attendance at our Fall opening was five times as 


great as last year. This fact speaks for itself. Write 
for magnificent ons ogtle, Enter now. 
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THE LEASH OF LIF. 


It is the inevitable law of nature that we 
Taust die. The vital energy that is im- 
planted in the body at birth is only meant 
to sustain it for a certain number of years. 
It may be husbanded or wasted, made to 
burn slowly or rapidly. It is like the oil 


in a lamp and may be burned out to little’ 


effect in a little time or carefully husband- 
ed and preserved and thus made to last 
longer and burn  brighter.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


“St. Wairaier' tole, Tarnit 


A Boarding and or School in the. finest residential 


part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
gdemic and saclay standing are employed. 

» Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da. 
'mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
\Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director, 


Late Principal Upper Canada College Toronto. 


St. Andrew’ $ Zollege - Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- | 

ment and construction, ‘’wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors. 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military Goneeet 
Upper and Lower School. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 


CAREFUL OVIRSIGH'. 
Autumn Term commences, Sept. 12, 1905. 
Write for information, etc., to 
REV, D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M. A. 
Principal, 


“Better blunder than do nothing, if only 


you know that you are blundering, and 


are really trying to do well, and are pro- | 
perly ashamed of yourself for not doing — 


better.—Scottish Reformer. 


mOrton, PRINS 6 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 


: MONTREAL 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE | 


Bookseller and Stationer 
24783 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
‘RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
in ast 50 inp 
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He figs ho: by ae Hehe of God's 
Word, learns how uncertain he is, and hum- 
bles himself accordingly, 
Cape 
sania 


Send for Our 
JEWELLERY -«# 


» CATALOGUES 


WANLESS & CO.:| 


Manufacturing Jewellers, 
ESTABLISHED [840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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_ Peace at length; ‘‘peace with honour;’— 
“diplomatic” honour to Russia, saving her 
face, for, vanquished at every point, she has 
not been treated as such, but almost as a 
victor, with no conditions imposed to make 
her feel humiliated; honour greater far to 
Japan, for, conqueror on sea and land, with 
the practical certainty of continuing such, 
“she has generousiy waived the advantage 
of her position for the sake of bringing the 
war, with allits actual and possible ills to an 
end. One cannot but think how different 
the results of the peace conference would 
have been had the vantage ground of the 
two nations been reversed. 


The world’s great sigh of relief is not 
merely at the cessation of slaughter and 
suffering among the armies and peoples of 
Russia and Japan; great and good as that 
is, but also at the removal of what has im- 
perilled the peace of the whole world. So 
long as the war continued, no one knew at 
what moment something might occur to tn- 
volve others in the conflict, and if any one 
of them should become involved others 
were almost certain to be drawn in to con- 
serve their own safety, and perhaps exis- 
tence, So long as might makes right in any 
nation, the balance of power is as necessary 
to the world’s safety as the balancey of a 
boat to the safety of its occupants, and, with 
an uncertain war lord in the centre of 
Europe, that balance needs to be watched as 
careitully by the other nations as the 
balance of a boat in a rapids with a reck- 
less passenger on_ board, The world 
breathes more freely now that these rapids 
are past. 


It seems a strange, sad fact, that during 
the past decade, ’95 to ’05, the decade link- 
ing the two centuries, there has been, after 
a long time of comparative peace, an out- 
break of strife, a rapid succession of great 
wars, on a vaster scale, with enginery of 
death more terrible, than in any other 
decade of the world’s history. 

In that time there has been the Japo- 
Chinese war, the war in the Soudan, the 
Spanish American war, the Boer war and 
the Japo-Russian war, besides lesser events 
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as the Graeco-Turkish, the 
the Boxer uprising, the German 
African and others, 

At first glance it might seem like a fail- 
ure of Christianity to fulfil its mission, that 
nearly two millenniums after the Saviour’s 
advent and His command to preach in alk 
the world the Gospel of forgiveness and love 
and peace, there should be such an out- 
break of strife and bloodshed as the past 
ten years have shown. 


Abyssinian, 
south 


But while the professed followers of 
Christ have lamentably failed in the trust 
committed to them, of spreading that mes- 
sage,,.yet over against this dark picture of 
carnage and strife, is the great fact that all 
of these struggles have been resistance to 
oppression and greed and wrong, to the King- 
dom of Evil in various forms; and the re- 
sult in every case has been the breaking 
down of age-long ills and the progress of 
liberty and justice and righteousness; the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom. God is mak- 
ing the wrath of man to praise Him. 

Millions to-day rejoice in a liberty and 
safety unknown before. In Cuba and _ the 
Philippines century-old oppression has been 
swept away. In Egpyt, in the great Sou- 
dan, and in vast regions of South Africa 
oppression and despotism have given place 
to liberty and justice, 


The result of the war just ended means 
the stoppage of the relentless glacier like 
advance of an intolerant despotism in 
Eastern Asia; the opening of a door, which 
no man can shut, to nearly half the human 
race. It has given impulse to liberty and 
reform in the Russian Empire, which can- 
not be stayed. It means the regeneration 
of China and, incidentally, greater freedom 
to all Central Asia. It means enlargement 
of opportunity to our own missions in 
Honan and Korea. It means, on a scale of 
wondrous greatness, the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, in the seventy-second Psalm, of 
the reign of the Messiah. Be it now the 
work of the Church of Christ to enter more 
earnestly than ever the open doors of op- 
portunity and “to every creature’ to tell the 
wondrous story of Redemption. 
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Britons have now an added reason for 
national pride of a right sort, as they give 
thanks for the part our Empire has play- 
ed all through the trying times of the 
recent war, for the wisdom of the men who 
have held the helm of State, for the Pro- 
vidence that has given that wisdom, Bri- 
tain has said but little, but when necessary 
she has spoken effectively, and her hand, 
under God, has been the mightiest factor 
in keeping the strife confined to the 
two combatants and in securing the pre- 
sent peace. Her influence and power, 
doubtless, prevented the interference of 
others who coveted more of the Hast, and 
who would have combined with Russia for 
a joint raid on China; and hers was no 
coubt a potent influence in bringing peace 
by her new treaty with Japan, thus assur- 
ing the latter of unmolested enjoyment of 
the fruits of her victories and the safety 
of her Empire far in the future. 


“Smoking is not allowed in the building” 
is one of the regulations in the Calendar of 
Manitoba College for 1905, just to hand. The 
students reside in the building, hence this 
rule, to which many will give their hearty 
commendation. It is an encouragement in 
trying to help a college to know that it 
aims, so far as the rules of the College 
home are-concerned, to turn out young 
ministers free from this habit. 

Smoking is proven to be not conducive 
to the highest conditions, physical or men- 
tal.-) But) if) 'men: think sitvright ‘tonuse iit 
and claim the privilege of personal liberty 
in doing so it is their own affair. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
matter. Common courtesy should prevent 
the infliction of their indulgence upon those 
to whom it may be offensive, e.g., on a 
crowded sidewalk, on the deck of a crowd- 
ed excursion boat, or in a gathering of any 
kind, where others have equal rights; or in 
the intrusion of tobacco saturated person 
or clothing into the presence of others. 

But of all the misfits of this kind, inflict- 
ing upon others in this way, for one’s own 
gratification, that which is offensive to 
them, the most unfitting is that of a 
minister, whose special work it is to win 


to what is cleanest and best in life, go- 
mse. and: “Out Ain churcheranduqnraver: 
meeting, in the family circle or the sick 
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room, accompanied and followed by an 
odor of stale tobacco smoke. If users of 
the weed, who serve the public in the 
ministry, cannot cleanse themselves from 
all trace of it before mingling with their 
people, in the sick room or‘elsewhere, they 
should give it up. 


For many a year the ministers of Cape 
Breton have been travelling to N. 8, N. B. 
and P. E. I. to meetings of Synod. This 
autumn, the Synod comes for the first 
time to them, meeting in Sydney the first 
Tuesday of the present month, They will 
receive a true Highland welcome. How 
some of the men that have passed away 
would have rejoiced to share in this for- 
ward movement. 


The brief visit to Canada of Rev. Prof, 
Denny of the U. F, College, Glasgow, one 
of the greatest Scottish Theologians, will 
not soon be forgotten by those who had 
the privilege of hearing him, He preach- 
ed on Sabbath, 17 September, in Crescent 
St. Church, Montreal, and addressed on 
Monday a meeting of the Ministerial 
Association that had been specially cailed 
to welcome him. His wide grasp of tne 
great theme of Christianity and all allied 
to it, his clearness and lucidity of thought 
and expression, combined with the quiet 
modesty that belongs to true greatness, 
and the warm and earnest loyalty to the 
great centre of Christianity, the Present, 


Living Christ, combined to make his visit — 


an inspiration in the best and truest sense, 


One of the phases of Y.M.C.A, work, 
that has greatly developed in recent years 
is that. of the College. “Young “mens for 
young men’’—has found here a wide and 
important sphere. The College Y,M.C.A., 
is becoming increasingly a factor in Col- 
lege and University life. In addition to 
this pastors and friends of the students, 
shoud in all cases write to some 
of the pastors in the city to which they 
come, giving their names and the address 
of their boarding houses, so that the city 
pastor in his visiting may find them and be 
perhaps able to bring 


tation or need. 


to them strength > 
and cheer and guidance in a time of temp- . 
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MISSION PAGES OF THE SYNOD OF 
B.C. AND ALBERTA. 


By Dr. HERDMAN, H. M. Sup’DT. 
THE NEw Country EAST OF EDMONTON, 


Alberta was made a province recently, 
and Edmonton the capital city. In the 
part of the province which stretches Hast 
of Edmonton to.the town of Lloydminster, 
(formerly Barr Colony), and to the pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan, a rich prairie dis- 
trict is now being opened up. 

What is more interesting than. the for- 
mative stage? Coming from the East, 
following mainly the old Hudson’s Bay Bait- 
tleford trail, a new transcontinental rail- 
way has suddenly loomed up in sight of 


Edmonton. With it is a list of guess- 
work town sites, and also the establish- 
ment of promising communities. Along 


the road one sees a vision of homesteads 
and homes within and beyond the _ hori- 
zons. The net-work trails push forward 
daily, and the hammers drive new nails 
in solitudes, 

Here our Church will have, within short 
years, many mission fields and a presby- 
tery; for the distance East of Edmonton 
to the line which divides the two Western 
Synods is about the same in extent as the 
space between Edmonton and Calgary; 
and with the Canadian Northern travers- 
ing its breadth, and the prospects of an- 
other railway in its borders, and with the 
added assets of choice wheat-fields and 
good grazing lands,and acentral commer- 
cial position—who that has seen the coun- 
try can decry or discount it? 

I visited this territory in August of this 
year, much information and help being 
furnished me by Dr. McQueen of Edmon- 
ton, Mr. Forbes of Fort saskatchewan, Mr. 
Gold of Vegreville (who drove me dis- 
tances of over 200 miles), and other minis- 
ters and missionaries as well. 

A few miles from Edmonton brought me 
to the vanguard of the grading gangs of 
the C.N.R. At different points in my jour- 
ney I saw their villages of canvas and ob- 
served their strenuous work. The packing 
and unpacking of their goods was_fre- 
quent. The caravan was always interest- 
ing to meet, with the heavy loads, and the 
braying of the mules, and the quarters of 
beef tied aloft. The lever-handles of the 
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scrapers are always clothed with stove- 
pipes, and at the tail-end of the procession 
is usually a cow. But these picturesque fea- 
tures have passed already, for, as I write, 
the Saskatchewan River is being bridged, 
and a station built in the city of Hdmon- 
ton. F 

For some years, a daily stage has been 
running each way between Edmonton and 
Fort Saskatchewan, and this summer a 
capable steamboat has been making con- 
nections on the river. The railway sta- 
tion will encroach a little on. our Church 
property at the Fort, but not without due 
commercial consideration, 

The mission fields of our Church between 


the Fort and Lloydminister are these: 
Star, Tofield, Beaver Lake, Vegreville, 
Birch Lake, Mannville, Briage. There . 


will be adjustment and rearrangement both 
this fall -and next winter. 

Beaver Lake, as a sheet of water, is in- 
teresting to see. It abounds in fish and 
in birds, and is of much the same shape 
as the Sea of Galilee. It is a size larger 
than Galilee at the present time, (and poor- 
1; provided with boats), but old settlers 
assert that in dry summers the shoreline 
recedes, making meadow lands emerge and 
enticing homesteads. 

In winter, a great crack always shows 
itself in the ice, a mile or two from the 
West side of the lake. This crack is the 
cangerous feature, for travelling. In it 
one of our missionaries lost one of nis 
horses some years ago. I drove over this 
with Mr, Forbes one cold winter. The 
blowing of the light snow on our faces by 
a wind was severe. We made a passage 
over the ice-crack by filling it in with 
pieces of ice, smashed down from the up- 
lifted ridges. 

The field to the north of the Lake has 
been attended to by our Church for years. 
The first service was a special one, in 1891, 
conducted by Mr. Wilkie, student. From 
1893 on, students were appointed for regn- 
lar work, Messrs. Ferguson, Sterling, Gal- 
lup, Jansen, Guy, etc., and later, the field 


was put on the ordained status. In the 
district around the Lake we have small 
Churches at the points called Beaver 
Lake, Ross Creek and Tofield. 

James Steele, brother of Major Steele of 
South Africa, and Major Butler, were 


(Continued on page 406.) 
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THE HOME MISSION OUTLOOK, W.D. 


By Rev. E. D. McLaren, D.D., H.M. 
SECRETARY. 


In their report to the General Assembly, 
the Home Mission Committee (Western 
Section) recommended ‘‘that Sabbath the 
15th of October, 1905, be named as a day 
of special thanksgiving to God for the 
large measure of success that has attended 
the Church’s efforts to establish the king- 
dom of Christ in the newer districts of 
Canada, and of special prayer for a larger 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all the 
Home Missionaries and Home Mission fields 
of the Church; and that on that day minis- 
ters be requested to call particular atten- 
tion to the magnitude of the task that con- 
fronts the Church in this new land, and to 
the magnificent opportunity of doing work 
that will be a powerful and beneficent in- 
fluence upon the whole future, both of the 
country and of the Church.” 

In view of the near approach of the day 
set apart by the Assembly “as a day of 
special thanksgiving and prayer in conr- 
nection with Home Mission work,” ‘a brief 
account of the Home Mission situation 
would seem to be timely, and may serve to 
make Home Mission Day of greater interest 
to the people of the Church and of greater 
value to the furtherance of the work. 


THE TASK OF THE FUTURE. 


The field under the care of the Com- 
mittee stretches from Gaspe to the Klon- 
dyke—5,000 miles! In many parts of that 
vast territory settlement is taking place 
with amazing rapidity. The population of 
Canada is greater by 800,000 than it was 
four years ago! 

The magnitude of our country’s expan- 
Sion and the consequent increase of our 
Church’s responsibility, may be inferred 
from the large measure of interest now 
being taken in New Ontario, with its vast 
forests of pulp wood and its valuable mine- 
ral deposits; from the rapid construction 
of the Canadian Northern FPailway, which 
will reach Edmonton this fall; from the 
building of hundreds of miles of branch 
lines by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
and from the construction already com- 
menced of a third trans-continental rail- 
way, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
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To these significant facts there must be 
added, if we are to form any adequate con- 
ception of what the future has in store 
for us, the increased stimulus to settlement 
that will be furnished by the splendid har- 
vest that is now being reaped in the North- 
west. The tide of immigration to Canada 
will flow with fuller volume than ever be- 
fore when the world learns of a yield of 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels of wheat west of 
Lake Superior! 


Such a stupendous Home Mission field, 
filling up with the rapidity that is almost 
certain to characterize the settlement ols 
Western Canada, constitutes a problem in 
religious work that might well dismay ths 
largest, wealthiest and most consecrated 
branch of the Church of Christ in any coun- 
try in the world. 

But the task that confronts us assumes 
Still more colossal proportions when ws 
think of the character of a large part of 
the material out of which we are called 
upon to fashion an intelligent, high-mind- 
ed, religious body of Canadian citizens. 
Besides the settlers of Anglo-Saxon stock 
who come to us from the British Isles 
and from the United States, we are receiv- 
ing immigrants from almost every coun- 
try in Europe. Icelanders and Finlanders, 
Swedes and Norwegians, Danes and Ger- 
mans, Poles and Hungarians, Doukhobors 
and Galicians and Bukowinians are pour-- 
ing, by tens of thousands, through the open 
gateway of the St. Lawrence, to the fruit- 
ful, far-spreading prairies of our rich west- 
ern heritage. 

Many of these people are not only aliens 
in speech and in manner of living, but also 
ignorant of the very rudiments of respons- 
ible government and incapable of sympathiz- 
ing with our national traditions and as- 
pirations. What effect their presence is to 
have upon our national spirit will depend 
upon the influences that are brought to 
bear upon them during the earlier years of 
their life in Canada. 

Food for anxious thought is furnished, 
also, by the presence in Southern Alberta 
of a colony of from six to eight thousand 
Mormons, extraordinarily zealous in the 
propagation o1. their very. peculiar views, 
and subservient, as few people have ever 
been, to the authority of their ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders. 

To evangelize, Canadianize and unify the 


> 
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heterogeneous population of the _ vast 
stretch of country between the great lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains, is a task of 
appalling magnitude—a task that alls 
not only for unflagging effort, but also for 
strong faith and earnest prayer. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PAST. 


In contemplating the gigantic undertak- 
ing to which God is calling us, encourage- 
ment may be drawn from what, under the 
Divine blessing, has already been ac- 
complished. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent century we had, west of Lake Superior, 
82 self-sustaining congregations, 34 aug- 
mented charges, and 232 mission fields. 

During the 5 years that have since 
elapsed, the self-sustaining congregations 
have increased to 121, the augmented 
charges to 52, and the mission fields to 332! 
The total number of fields reported to the 
last Assembly was 503; and in those fields 
there were 1,332 different places at which 
the gospel was preached by the mission- 
aries of our Church. The additions to the 
Communion roll during the past year were 
1,704, and the contributions of the people 
toward the support of their missionaries 
amounted to nearly $95,000. 

The work among the Galicians and Hun- 
garians is full of promise. Splendid ser- 
vice is being rendered by the four mission- 
aries at Teulon, Sifton, Ethelbert and 
Crooked Lake, who have been asked to 
devote themselves entirely to work amongst 
- these foreigners; and valuable results are ex- 
pected from the employment as colporteurs 
amongst their Galician fellow countrymen, 
of a number of the Priests of the Indepen- 
dent Greek Church in Canada. 

The Church’s grip is felt through all the 
new West, the grip of a strong, steadying, 
euiding, restraining hand, The people 
themselves sometimes speak of the mission- 
ary as the “conscience” of the community. 

The denunciation of vice and the en- 
couragement of virtue in places where the 
inducements to vice were peculiarly strong 
and the practice of virtue was very diffi- 
cult; help and cheer for many a man who 
was “facing fearful odds” in his struggle 
to keep his life clean and his heart pure 
and fresh; a message of hope, coming like 
a breath of new life, to those who had 
fallen by the wayside “nigh wounded unto 
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death;”’ the comfort of the old Evangel ex- 
perienced anew by sore-stricken ones in 
the hour of lonely desolation and _ bitter 
grief; tender memories of other days 
awakened in thousands of hearts that the 
greed of gold was slowly hardening, or the 
close view of shameful sin fast contaminat- 
ing; loftier standards of personal conduzsi, 
and higher ideals of civic life kept before 
the new communities that have been soa 
rapidly springing up; sick and suffering 
ones ministered to by trained Christian 
nurses, and the children of our foreign 
population, who were growing up in ignor- 
ance, gathered together for both secular 
and religious instruction—these are some 
of the blessed results of Home Mission 
work, “the fruits of the Spirit” to which 
the Church can point with profoundest 
satisfaction and gratitude, as she says to 
the great Master of the vineyard, for whom 
She has been toiling, “Let my beloved come 


into His garden and eat His 


pleasant 
fruits.” 


For this great work, already so greatly 
blessed—which appeals to us, as well as 
appals us, by its magnitude, and which 
puts us on our mettle by the very difficul- 
ties it confronts us with—will not the 
Church cheerfully contribute the $136,000 
required for the current year? 

For the sake of the thousands of our own 
young people, to whose moral and religious 
well-being the vigorous prosecution o4f 
this work is absolutely necessary, will not 
all the office bearers both of our congrega- 
tions and of our Sabbath Schools, do every- 
thing in their power to ensure the success 
of Home Mission day. when, according to 
the resolution of the General Assembly, 
Home Mission work is to be the theme of 
Special addresses and the subject of speciai 
prayer? 

And because of the vital bearing of this 
work upon our whole national future, will 
not all who love the land they live in, 
remember more frequently and more ear- 
nestly, both in their public and in their 
private devotions, the various workers in 
our vast Home Mission field; so that, in 
many a lonely prairie or mountain home 
where the pulse of spiritual life is begin- 
ning to beat fitfully, and in many a bust- 
ling frontier town where the floods of 
worldliness are rising high, and in many 
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a reckless mining camp where wickedness 
lifts up its face unashamed, “instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree and in- 
stead of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle tree,” and ‘‘the desert shall blossom 
as the rose,” and the earth shall “yield her 
increase, and God even our own God, shall 
bless us?” 


(Continued from page 403.) 


among the first settlers to come in. in 
the Rebellion Year (1885) the Indians 
drove all white settlers out. Now there 
are good communities at many points: 
Star, Bloomfield, Beaver Lake, Tollman’s, 
Northern, Vegreville, Warwick, Whitford, 
Dinwoodie, Birch Lake, etc. 

Some twelve years ago, I asked an old- 
time merchant at Fort Saskatchewan, how 
many stores, outside of the H. B. Co’s juris- 
diction, there were north and east of the 
Fort, and he answered “one east near 
Beaver Lake, and perhaps two fur trad- 
ing points between here and the “North 
Pole,”’ But now, there’ are’ stopping 
places, stores, school-houses, and post- 
Offices in bewildering variety, and with 
many changing names. When I visited 
another village of the district two sum- 
mers ago, I went through the three stores 
then there to get a pair of cuffs, but there 
were none to buy and none to sell, for the 
country was under water, and every tra- 
veller was clothed with mud, and linen 
was unthought of and unneeded. But. this 
summer not only were cuffs to be seen in 
the stores and on the streets, but a China- 
man had set up a laundry-shop, and has 
his hands full, 

If a new country has many disadvant- 
ages, SO must it be with our pioneer mission- 
aries. A missionary in any part of that 
district must ride and drive, repair, tem- 
porarily at least, any accident that hap- 
pens, help neighbours, have an instinct for 
trails, a genius for organizing, a self- 
sacrificing spirit, a willingness to endure 
much physical and other hardship. He 
must be the sexton, often start the tunes, 
and, alas! in most cases, be his own treasur- 
er. Meetings are held in private houses 
and schools; he must not be in the least 
disconcerted by people coming in late, by 
entire absence of ventilation, by the cry- 
ing of children, by the collection cap com- 
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ing back with a minimum of small coins. 
In some fields some of our missionaries 
(ordained) have not received over $200 all 
told from their districts. 

But because the people have to make a 
sacrifice on their own part to attend, and 
because the country will grow in pros- 
perity, and because it is the Gospel of 
salvation, the preacher deals with, and 
nowhere is it of more value than when the 
foundations of a new country are being 
laid—therefore. there is compensation and 
the joy of a hopeful work. Yet I wouid 
like the Church to see some of our minis- 
ters’ abodes! ° 

I went near to the boundary line, be- 
tween the two Synods, and on my way back 


saw something of the Galician  settle- 
ments. Some 20,000 Ruthenians are in 
Alberta, chiefly north of Star, Beaver 


Lake and Warwick, It is wonderful what 
these people get from the soil, not vega- 
tables and grain alone, and cattle feed; 
not merely firewood, fence rails and game 
and furs; but their houses as well. For 
they build them with poles, and daub 
them with well-mixed clay, and white- 
wash them with lime; and make doors 
out of willow wattles, handsome thatch- 
eG roofs out of rye-straw, and _ the 
furniture is made from the trees by use 
of axe and knifeblade; table, bed, seats, 
boxes, pails. Sometimes the first room in 
the house is an outer shed, the next, a 
cupboard and cellar, the third, kitchen, 
bedroom, dining and. sitting-room combin- 


ed, with the large Russian oven taking up - 


a leading part of the space. This oven is 
made of clay, neatly whitewashed, and iis 
large surface is used as a bed, or sleeping- 
room, in winter weather. 

Other houses are built with two rooms, 
the smaller for the family, the larger for 
the cattle, the only outside entrance being 
from the latter apartment. But, modern 
ideas are at work. Many Galicians pro- 
vide for their cattle separately. Some have 
good houses, fair ventilation, excellent food, 
with wire fences, and splendid stock, and 
one hundred acres under cultivation, and 
have discarded the Russian oven, and the 
pestle and mortar for breaking grain, 

A Galician reached Edmonton some 
years ago with fifteen cents in his pocket. 
The next day, he earned $2.50 for a day’s 
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work. Now he is prosperous, and proud 
of Canada. Some houses you may see in 
these districts, not Galician, built of mud 
and manure, smali logs and sods. 

Two ministers of the Independent Greek 
‘Church are at work within the district, 
Messrs. Pirich and Jarama, and about 
seventy-six families adhere to their teach- 
ing, and one church is built already, another 
under construction, along with three pub- 
lic schools in their district, A “German 
Presbyterian settler, Mr. Gafki, is holding 
Services on his own account among some 
German lJLutherans. Between Star and 
Fort Saskatchewan in the district called 
Bruderheim, are two churches, one _ be- 
longing to a Moravian congregation, the 
other an “Hvangelical Lutheran” Church, 
supported by German Russians and Poles. 

Almost all this district, excepting some 
“hard-pan’”’ and alkali belts, will be a good 
farming country. Crops of barley I saw 
put in the last week of May, and ready 
for harvesting the last week of August. 
Often on the trail, in the evening, after a 
hot day, a line of white looms up in the 
distance, and it takes some judgment to 
decide whether you are looking at night- 
fog, or a lake of water, or a mirage slip- 
ped down below the horizon, or a stretch 
of fields white for the harvest. The trails 
and the views, and the building of the 
railroad lines, are vastly different in prin-~ 
ciple and in details from corresponding 
facts through the mountains, where it 
costs much, for example, even to build a 
road to connect one house or ranch with 
another, : 

As Mr. Gold and I drove along, through 
the large distances and the changeable 
days, we noticed continually that old 
buffalo trails still survive, cut deeply into 


the soil, These trails run N. W. and S. E., 
and were probably traversed again and 
again. The buffalo no doubt divided off 


into detachment herds, and, while feeding 
ali round the prairie, threads must, as it 
were, have trailed behind them, and made 
connection. in the journeyings of each 
detachment. Especially would the weak 
and the old, and the discarded tend to 
travel soberly along these threading and 
connecting trails, 

What a movement, what a circuit, what 
an orbit they worked out! And when 
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their vanishing day came in the eighties— 
it was not so much the wanton killing of 
thousands for the sake of their hides and 
tongues and the spat, but there is a wider 
fact that affected the whole series of the 
unnumbered herds. They died because 
they were thrown out of their circuit, be- 
cause the excitement of the stoppage of 
their movement and the many spots of 
shooting along their wanderings made 
them wild. They ran all autumn like 
scared cattle, failing to eat and to make 
themselves fat for the winter’ storms. 
Then came the winter and the slow 
spring and the buffalo passed. 

Let someone write of their history, their 
habits, the instamping of the trails, the 
circle of their movements; how they were 
in league with nature, with the spiral of 
the gnat and the homing flight of the 
geese and the orbits of the planets; 
they staggered and _ fell, 


how 
by the frozen 


marshes, round the lakes in spring when 
their circuit closed and their day had 
ended. 


Vermillion will probably be the name 
of the divisional point east of Edmonton. 
This place has had many names. No 
wonder we have to give new names to our 
mission fields, awkward and confusing as 
changes are in lists, There is no help for 
it, if we follow history. 

On the site.of this town are many 
wagon-tents, a few houses, several fami- 
lies under canvas and enthusiastic in- 
comers. For all the people in this district 
there will be a great saving in time, dis- 
tance and money, in dealing with the Hast 
when the C.N.R. is in running order. 
Some hundreds of miles will be saved as 
compared with sending round by way of 
Edmonton and Calgary. This old Battle- 
ford trail, which the railway follows, and 
which was used the last two years for 
freighting from Fort Saskatchewan to the 
Barr Colony, is the trail which Prof. Baird 
followed in 1881, when he broke ground 
for our Church at Edmonton, the pioneer 
mission of Alberta. 


We might learn something of our imper- 
fections by an examination of the question 
why it is we are so quick to resent an in- 
jury to ourselves and yet can see a brother 
injured and make no defense. 


Our Foreign Missions. 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 
By ouR Missionary, Rev. J. H, BRUCE. 


Chang-te-fu, Honan, 
July -3k.1 11905; 
DEAR RECORD:— 

Your readers have been introduced to the 
beginnings of work in the county of Lia, 
through Rev. Mr. Griffith who has laboured 
there at intervals during the past two or 
three years, and who was instrumental in 
leading several men to make a stand for 
Christ, thus forming the nucleus of the 
church on our Western border in the moun- 
tains. 

The county, lying about twenty-five miles 
west of Chang-te, contains many mountain 
ranges some of which are over a mile in 
height, but the central portion opens out 
in a large, fertile and populous valley, about 
twenty miles from north to south and from 
three to four miles in width. The walled 
eity of Lin lies near the centre of this 
beautiful valley. The county contains seven 
other large market towns, and several hun- 
dred villages. On the whole the people are 
prosperous by reason of the fertility of the 
soil and the coal mining. Avery large traffic 
in ironand grain is carried on through the 
county between Shan Hi and Chang-te city 
which is the most convenient market on the 
railway for the produce oi the West. 

We have a rented compound in the south 
suburb of Lin city, where the work of con- 
version was begun by transforming a small 
store into a preaching hall, erecting a plat- 
form, providing board seats, illuminating 
the dingy walls with bright texts of Scrip- 
ture and hanging up a large foreign lamp 
whose brilliant light in the evening is often 
the first herald of the Gospel of light and 
truth. 

At this place I spent one busy month dur- 
ing the past spring. Three helpers from 
Chang-te accompanied me, and we were 
aided also in the daily preaching by some 
local Christians. In our plan of seed-sow- 
ing: we aimed to keep the preaching going 
from about 9 a.m. to 9 p.m, with intervais 
for meals, secondly to receive guests and 
enquirers in a private room at the rear, also 
to give instruction daily to the helpers in 
a morning class, and to all the local Chris- 


tians who were able to attend, and to 
preach and sell books at the numerous fairs 
in the city and in the surrounding region. » 
To carry out this program it was neces- 
Sary that every available man should put 
forth his best. efforts. It does our hearts 
good to see how the native Christians will 
exert themselves to preach the word—we 
are proud of them. 

The attendance in the hall was usually 
small in the morning, larger in the after- 
noon, with a full room each evening from 
sunset until past 9 o’clock. Many were 
hearing the Gospel for the first time, and 
many came regularly each day during our 
stay. The majority were farmers or crafts- 
men, shopmen, barrowmen, soldiers, but we 
also had underlings from the official’s ya- 
men, students, and some from the wealthier 
class of business men, We praise God that 
as of old the common people heard us 
gladly. 

Let me write in detail of three B. A. gra- 
duates who have professed their faith, First 
Chang Yu Wen, who teaches school in his 
native village about three miles north of 
the city. He urged us to visit his village as 
he had succeeded in leading several of the 
chief men of the place to read the Gospels. 
When we went out the following day, we 
met seven or eight men at the school and 
were told that many others would like to 
hear us. 

A table and chairs were therefore placed 
on the high bank of the street, and as we 
took our places there, the people young and 
old gathered around us. The women 
brought their yarn and reels prepared to 
listen as they worked, Men, boys and tittle 
children all assembled and gave splendid 
attention during the afternoon, while we 
unfolded to them the Word. It was a new 
story to most of them, but we saw many 
nodding assent and expressing approval of 
the word spoken. We learned that the 
villages had ‘been on the point of building 
a new and costly temple to their favourite 
god, but that since our visit they had aban- 
doned the scheme. 

Another graduate, Chang Ying, though 
converted for several months had not yet 
opened his mouth in testimony of his faith 
before his fellow citizens, Being a noted 
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scholar he feared he would lose face before 
a large circle of influential friends. I per- 
suaded him that it was his duty to speak 
out, and urged him to come with me to a 
fair several miles distant on the slope of a 
mountain. 

We found several hundred men and wo- 
men gathered to worship Lao Nai Nai: 
When we began preaching, the chief pro- 
moter of thefair and about 30 other men, 
finding that we were preaching about the 
true God, sat around on the ground and 
listened throughout the afternoon. They did 
not forsake us even when a Buddhist priest 
led a man with a playful monkey through 
our crowd with intent to entice them all 
away to the theatre, 

_ After two of our number had spoken, our 
scholar friend Chang Ying also. spoke, 
though with much trembling. When his 
turn came round again he spoke with much 
greater freedom and force. When we start- 
ed back to the city, several of these men 
escorted us, the promoter of the fair among 
the rest expressing a desire to hear more. 
That same night during the evening meet- 
ing in the chapel, Chang Ying readily testi- 
fied before all his acquaintances and spoke 
to them with much fervor. 

Anoher graduate, Li Chin Fang, upon be- 
coming a Christian was obliged to close his 
school as all his pupilS were withdrawn. He 
had hard work to make a living. He like- 
wise had been refusing to speak openly of 
the Saviour in whom He had learned to 


trust. I took him with me to one or two 
small fairs where he spoke a few feeble 
words. 


But so dense is the ignorance of the 
masses of the Chinese, that most of our 
Christians after once overcoming the early 
fear of reviling and persecution, are kind- 
led with a zeal for bringing their fellowmen 
into the light which has brought joy to 
their own hearts, This graduate a few 
days later spoke with much fervor to an 
audience of about 300 men at a large three- 
day fair. : 

At this last fair, held every fourth year 
about ten miles north of Lin city, and at- 
tended by thousands of people, Wwe were 
threatened with violence by the directors 
for attracting the crowd away from. the 
theatres which were in progress on the 
ground. The Lord protected us_ partly 
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through the favour with which the crowd 
listened to us, quietly refusing to be driven 
away, and partly through the friendly inter- 
ference of the mandarin. For two days we 
had an uninterrupted audience of from two 
to three hundred people who also bought 
all the tracts and Gospels which we had 
brought with us. 

Hoping that your readers will pray for 
blessing on this seed-sowing. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. H. BRucE. 


“MISSION” AND “OMISSION.” 


A MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Meets regularly at least once a month; 

Interests each member by sub-dividing the 
work; 

Sends regular reports to the Branch Secre- 
tary; 

Studies best methods of other societies; 

Interests outsiders so that they join; 


Opens its meetings promptly, and with 
prayer; 

Never allows the meetings to get into a 
Puts 


Always makes all possible use of maps, 
pictures, etc.; . 

Raises missionary money through system- 
atic giving 

Yes, this and much more does this society 


do. 


President, Miss Faithful. 


AN OMISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Often omits the regular society meeting; 

Makes no plans for the year’s work; 

Is always late in beginning its meetings; 

Sends no reports to the Branch Secretary; 

Seeks for no new members; 

Introduces no new features into its program; 

Omits the devotional service; 

Never sends to the Board for new litera- 
ture; 

Arouses no’ interest in missions; 


Refuses to give systematically to foreign 
missions. 

Yes, this and much more does this society 
do. 


President, Miss Do Little. 


To which society do you belong? 
—Selected. 
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Our Korean Mission which has been 
under the war cloud for a year and a half, 
will welcome peace. Its prospects are as 
hopeful as that of almost any mission 
field in the world. The Koreans have 
shewn themselves not only accessible, but 
more eager for the truth than most hea- 
then peoples; and not only so, but eager, 
when they had received it, to tell it to 
others. May our mission there share to 
the full in the brighter days that are 
dawning upon the Orient. 


Rev. Milton Jack was licensed and 
ordained in the Presbyterian Church, in 
his native place, Chateauguay, P. Que., 
on Sept. 18th, and designated, on the even- 
ing of Sept, 19th, in the American Presby- 
terian Church, Montreal, to our Formosa 


Mission. He is supported by a generous 
member of that congregation. Mr. Jack 
left almost immediately for his distant 


field. 


——— 


Miss Janie M. McKinney, of Florence- 
ville, N.B., and Miss Connell of Alliston, 
Ont., were designated to our Formosa 
Mission, in St. John’s Ch., Toronto, on 
the evening of Sept. 15th, They g0 
especially to take charge of the education 
of the girls at the head quarters of the 
mission in Tamsui, to train them for 
leadership among the women of their 
own people, Woman, inasmuch as she 
guides child life, is the stronghold of 
heathenism and _ superstition in pagan 
lands, as she is of faith and love in Chris- 
tian lands, and one of the ways of leav- 
ening a pagan land with the Gospel is 
through its girls and young women, the 
mothers to be. A most important mission 
it is on which these young women go forth. 


Of Wei-hui station, Honan, a recent 
letter says:—*‘Since last Presbytery meet- 
ing all work has gone on prosperously. In 
the dispensary 6,462 treatments have been 
given, and the hospital ward both for men 
and for women have been full to over- 
flowing. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell and Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant spent an aggregate of 195 days 
preaching in cities and towns throughout 
the field. Work among the female patients 
has been conducted by Mrs. McClure and 
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Miss McIntosh. Mr. Clark has given much 


time to evangelistic work. at the station. 
14 names have been added to the cate- 
chumen-roll, and 3 persons baptized. 


In Honan our work is carried in from 
three main central stations, fu cities, or 
capitals of prefectures, viz., Chang-te, Wei- 
hui and Hwai-ch’ing. A recent report to 
Honan Presbytery states that at Chang-te 
the “work has proceeded uninterruptedly 
with many marks of Divine blessing. The 
number of patients treated in the hospital 
has been unprecedented at Chang-te, reach- 
ing to over 200 per day. Dr. Leslie, in the 
midst of his work, was laid aside for a 
time with typhoid fever, but has been re- 


stored to health. His work was, during 
his illness, superintended by Dr. Dow in 
addition to her own. Messrs. Goforth, 


Griffith and Bruce spent many days preach- 
ing in the cities and towns throughout the 
field. 39 workers (missionaries and native 
Christians) spent about two weeks at the 
Hsun-hsien fair. The names of 161 per- 
sons have been recorded as catechumens, 
and 16 persons have been baptized. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was dis- 
pensed some time ago, when 108 native 
church members partook. 


An interesting fact given in the letter of 
Kev, J. H. Bruce of Honan, on another 
page, is that the people of a town were 
about to build a costly temple to their 
God; but that after the visit of the mission- 
aries, telling of the true God, it was put 
off, probably indefinitely. This is one of 


the many facts that come to encourage the © 


giver and worker for missions. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. CoLtin McKERCHER was born in 
Indianlands, Glengarry. In 1866 he was 
a pupil in the High School, Galt, under the 
care of Dr. Tassey, after which he taught 
for several years. He studied Theology 


in Knox College, and on the completion Ofna 


his course he was for a number of years 
a missionary in the Northwest, In Sep- 
tember, 1897, he was ordained as mission- 
ary in charge of Lost River and Lakeview, 
in the Presbytery of Montreal, where he 
labored until his death, 6 Sept. uwlt., after 
a brief illness, from pleurisy followed by 
pneumonia. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
. Sydney, Sydney. 
Inverness, River Dennis, 20 Sept. 
P. E. Island, Charlottetown. 
Pictou, River John, 7 Nov., 10.30. 
Wallace, Sydney, at Synod, 1st. wk. Oct. 
Truro, Low Stewiacke, 18 Oct, 
. Halifax, Halifax, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 
Lun and Yar., Clyde R., 13 Sept., 3 p.m. 
Sty John, St. John, 17 Oct.,.10 a.m. 
._ Miramichi, Bathurst, 26 Sept., 3 p.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 5 Dec., 2 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Knox, 12 Dec., 9.30. 

13. Glengarry 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Nov. 

15. Lan. and Ren., Carlton Pl. 28 Nov. 
16. Brockville, Kemptville 2 Oct. 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston, Kingston, 12 Dec. 2 p.m, 
18. Peterboro, Keene, 26 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
19. Whitby, Bowmanville 17 Oct., 10 a.m. 
20. Lindsay, Lindsay, 19 Sept., 11 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Caledon, 14 Nov. 10,30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 26 Sept., 10.30 
24, Algoma, Little Current, 3 Oct. 3 p.m, 
25. North Bay, North Bay, 28 Sept., 10 a.m. 
26. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 5 Dec. 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Durham, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sept. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


29. Hamilton, St. Cath., 10 a.m. 

30. Paris, Paris, Nov. 14, 10.30 a.m. 

31. London, London, 5 Dec. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 12 Dec., 10 a.m. 

33. Stratford. 

34, Huron, Seaforth, 14 Nov. 

35. Maitland, Wingham, 19 Sept. 

36. Bruce. 

37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 20 Sept. 11 a.m. 
Synod of Manitoba and Northwest. 


38. Superior, Keewatin 1st week Sep. 
39. Winnipeg. Coll., 2nd Tues. bi-mo. 
40. Rock Lake, : 

41. Glenboro, Rathwell. 

42. Portage-la-P, 

43. Dauphin. 

44, Brandon, 

45. Minnedosa. 

46. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 20 Sept., 
47. Melita, Melita. 

48. Regina, Moosejaw, Sept. 

49. Qu’Appelle. 

- 50, Prince Abert. 

51, Arcola, Arcola, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. 


52. Calgary, Calgary, 25 Sept. 

53. Edmonton, Strathcona, 21 Sept. 
54, Red Deer, Olds, 19 Sept. 

55. Masleod, Pincher Ck., 15 Sept. 
56. Kamloops, Kelowna. 
57. Kootenay, Greenwood, 12 Sept. | 
58. Westminister. New Wmster. _ 
‘59. Victoria, Comox, 13 Sept, 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
REcorRD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 


CALLS FROM 


Proof Line etc., Ont., to Mr. E, H. Sawers 
of Brucefield. 

Milford and Gays R., to Mr. J. R. ‘Douglas 
of Little River. 

St. Andrews Ch., Brantford, to Mr. F, J. 
Maxwell of Ripley. 

Knox Ch, Dutton, to Mr, James Malcolm, 
of Teeswater. 

Cook’s Ch., Kingston, to Dr. McTavish, of 
Deseronto. Accepted. Induction 28 
Sept. 

Mono Mills, etc.,, Ont., to Mr. F. Davey, of 
Sunbury. Accepted. 


Glenelg and E. R., St. Mary’s to Mr. Wm. 
Forbes, 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Wapella, August, Mr. M. J. Leith. 


Knox Ch. St. Thomas, 5 Sept,, Mr. E. I. 
Pidgeon. 

Bruce Mines, 17 August, Mr. C. N. Mae- 
kenzie. 


Balcarres, 21 August, Mr. James Faulds. 
Dutton, 28 Sept., Mr. James Malcolm. 


St. Giles Ch., Toronto, 5 Sept. Mr. R. Her- 
bison, 


Royce Ave Ch., Toronto, August, Mr. Jos. 
Reid, 


Glencoe, Ont., 22 August, Mr. Geo. Weir. 
Sherbrooke, N.S., Mr. V. M. Purdy. 
Economy, N.S., 29 August, Mr. G. A. Leck, 


Leuisburg, N.S., 12 Sept., Mr. John Me- 
Kinnon. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Rossburn, Man., Mr. W. T. Pritchard. 


Newcastle and Newtonville, Ont., Mr. W. 
S. Wright. 


Miniota, Man., Mr. John Brown. 

Allenford and Skipness, Ont., Mr. Mowat. 
Latona and Burns, Mr. Aitchinson. 
Onslow, N.S., Mr. F. H. McIntosh. 


NEw. CHRCHES OPENED. 


Bristol, Que., 6 August. » 


Young People’s Societies. 


All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Convener Rev. W. 8. McTavish, 
Deseronto, Ont. 

March—Reflex Influence of Missions. 

April—Home Mission Methods and Prin- 
ciples. 


May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 


Provinces. 
June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 

August.—Home Missions in 
Columbia and Yukon. 

September.—French Evangelization. 

October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 

November.—Missions in Korea. 

December,—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


British 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER. 


MISSIONS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


By Rev. HucH MunrorE, BOWMANVILLE. 


“Tt ean conceive of no employment so 
dignified as that of turning men from 
darkness into light, 
Satan unto the Kingdom of God’s dear 
Son in those lands where Satan has estab- 


lished his dark domain.’’—JOHN GEDDIE. 


The student of missions sees in the 
New Hebrides the progressive influence of 
Christianity upon communities compara- 
tively small and isolated. in other mission 
fields, as China and India, the spectacle 
presented is rather the slow permeation of 
a solid mass of heathenism. From India 
and China reports come of increasing 
attendance at the schools and services and 
of more and more individuals becoming 
Christian. But from those mission  sta- 
tions of the New Hebriaes in which the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada has a more 
direct interest, the report comes for the 
last year, “number attending Sabbath ser- 
vices in the district—whole population.” 

Of course this must not be taken to mean 
that all the natives of the islands of the 
South Seas have come under the influence 
of Christianity. Indeed, as yet, not more 
than one-third of the inhabitants have 
been evangelized. But the work accom- 
plished has been thorough in each locality 
where a mission station has been main- 
tained. Such completeness of results is 


from the.power of~ 


possible only where a heathen population 
is distributed in small isolated groups. 

The missionaries who went to. these 
islands had thus some advantage over 
those who laboured where thousands, even 
millions were found living in populous 
cities or thickly inhabited districts. Over 
the island tribes the missionary could 
gain an ascendancy which, in the more 
highly organized communities of China 
and India, has ever been impossible. 

This geographical advantage, however, 
Which the pioneer teachers of civilization in 
the South Seas enjoyed was amply off-set 
by the character of the inhabitants. Cap- 
tain James Cook, who had been with Gen. 
Wolfe at the capture of Quebec, explored 
these islands to which he gave the name of 
“The New Hebrides” in 1774. He found 
the people hostile, treacherous and fierce 
and learned that cannibalism was a gene- 
ral practice. 

The experience of the first missionaries 
confirmed this description. John Williams, 
George N. Gordon and Mrs. Gordon, J. D. 
Gordon all suffered martyrdom in attempt- 
ing to establish a mission on the island 
of Erromanga. The various tribes inhabit- 
ing the islands manifested common charac- 
teristics of treachery, cruelty and 
tiousness. The men went about armed 
with clubs, spears and poisoned arrows. 
A constant state of war prevailed, either 
from conflicts with neighbouring islands 
or from civil broils at home. Prisoners of 
war were invariably killed and eaten. 

The, disregard for human life fostered by 
this war spirit and cannibalism showed it- 
self in other customs. Wives were strang- 
led on the death of their husbands in order 
that their spirits might go together to the 
land of darkness. Children lett without 
protectors were ruthlessly put to death. 

The missionaries who were called to 
labour in these benighted fields faced 
difficulties and endured trials which would 
have appalled and discouraged any except 
the bravest and most consecrated souls. 
The isolation of the islands involved 
greater loneliness. There were trials from 
fear, from sickness, from family bereave- 
ment, besides the depressing influence of 
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deeds of horrid cruelty which in the early 
days of their work the missionaries were 
powerless to prevent, 

Gradually, however, the power of che 
Gospel was manifested. The natives be- 
gan to understand that these white visi- 
tors wished to be their benefactors. They 
became attentive. Their consciences, to 
all appearance dead, began to respond 10 
the story of God’s redeeming love and to 
the demands of His holy Will. Supersti- 
tious beliefs were given up, and as little 
children the converts submitted themselvss 
to instruction in righteousness. 

Reports of the rapidity and completeness 
of this triumph of the Gospel seem almost 
incredible. Sixty years have not yet pass- 
ed since Dr. Geddie began his labours in 
Aneityum, but for thirty years now that 
island has been called Christian. It was 
reported at a meeting of the New Hebrides 
Mission Synod, recently held, that the num- 
ber of converts now in the islands is 17,- 


000. On all the islands where missions 
have been established the abominable 
practices of heathenism have been aban- 
doned. 


The extent of the change wrought by the 
coming of the Gospel cannot be more gra- 
phically set forth than in the words of 
Naswai, a converted chief on the island of 
Aniwa when addressing a deputation from 
the neighbouring island of Futuna. 

“Men of Futuna, you come to see what 
the Gospel has done for Aniwa. It is 
Jehovah the living God that has made all 
this change. As heathens, we quarrelled, 
killed and ate each other. We had no 
peace and no joy in heart or house, in 
villages or in lands; but we now live as 
brethren and have happiness in all these 
things. 

“When you go back to Futuna they will 
ask you, ‘what is Christianity?’ And you 
will have to reply, ‘It is that which has 
changed the people of Aniwa.’ But they 
will still say, ‘What is it?’ And you will 
answer, ‘It is that which has given them 
clothing and blankets, knives and axes, 
fish-hooks and many other useful things; 
it is that which has led them to give up 
fighting, and to live together as friends.’ 
But they will ask you, ‘What is it like?’ 
And you will have to tell them, alas, that 
you cannot explain it, that you have only 
seen its workings, not itself, and that no 
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one can tell what Christianity is, but the 
man that loves Jesus, the Invisible Mas- 
ter, and walks with Him and tries to 
please Him.”’’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson in an address 
read before the General Assembly and the 
Woman’s Missionary Association of New 
South Wales gave this personal testimony 
to the achievements of the missionaries in 
the New Hebrides. “I suppose I am in the 
position of many other persons. I had ‘ 
conceived a great prejudice against missions 
in the South Seas, and 1 had no sooner 
come there than that prejudice was at 
first reduced, and then at last annihilated. 
Those who deblaterate against missions 
have only one thing to do, to come and 
see them on the spot.” 

Henry Drummond was equally convinc- 
ed of ‘the complete success of these 
missions. During one of his vacations he 
made a tour of iue islands and what he 
saw strengthened his faith in the power of 
Christianity. In his diary such comments 
as these may be found—‘‘Aiter breakfast 
went off to island Fila, an out-station of Mr. 
McKenzie. The whole island is Christian. 
We found a fine church. A native read 
and prayed at length. Heathenism will 
soon be forgotten.’ And after many days 
spent on these mission fields he concludes, 
“No grander missionary work was ever 
done than by these New Hebrides Mission- 
aries. Every man is a king.” 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide aS moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark, 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time ana 
place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crosst the bar 


—Tennyson. 


World Wide Work. 


THE PARSIS OF INDIA. 


The Parsis,asmall community numbering 
about 100,000 souls, and residing for the 
most part in Bombay, are the descendants 
of the ‘‘Magi,” and the sole remaining dis- 
ciples of the great Persian prophet Zoroas- 


ter. They are commonly called Fire-wor- 
shippers. Their worship centres around 
the Fire Temple, but they repudiate the 
name. 


Their religion is one of the purest of the 
heathen faiths. There is much that is 
admirable in it. The Parsis themselves 
are a most enterprising race. They are 
well educated, upright, honest, truthful, 
and good living. They sum up their prac- 
tical religious teaching thus, “Pure word, 
pure thought, pure deed.” ‘Their pre- 
eminent virtue is charity. \ 


{ wish to give here an account of the 
ceremonies that are observed in initiation 
(or, aS we should say, baptism), marriages, 
and funerals. 


* INITIATION. 


The characteristic sign of a Parsis is the 
sacred shirt and the sacred cord. The im- 
portant ceremony of initiation takes the 
form of an investiture in these garments. 
It takes place at the age of six. The lad 
to be invested is first bathed and robed in 
elean white trousers and cap. A_ white 
sheet is wrapped about his body, and he is 
made to take some most disgusting drink. 


He is then ushered into the presence cof 
the assembled guests, and with a great 
deal of ceremony is robed in the sacred 
shirt, which is called ‘“‘the Garment of the 
Beneficent Way.” He holds it in his hand, 
and says, “Praise be to the Mazdayashnan 
religion, created in holiness, the purity and 
wisdom of Ahura Mazda (that is their 
name for God, and means Wise Lord. It 
is often contracted into Ormazd). The 
good, the right, the righteous religion, 
which the Lord has sent to his creatures, 
is that which Zoroaster has brought, the 
religion which is the religion of Zoroaster, 
the religion of Ahura Mazda as given to 
Zoroaster.” 

The sacred cord is then tied round the 
waist. It is a cord of seventy-two threads, 
the number of chapters in the sacred book. 
It is. tied in four knots, while a sort of a 
hymn is chanted. While the first knot is 
tied, the boy says, “There is only one 
God, and none other is to be compared 
with Him;” with the second, “The Reli- 
gion of Zoroaster is true;” and at the 
third. “Zoroaster is the true prophet, and 
he derived his mission from God;’’ and at 


the fourth, “Perform good actions and 
abstain from evil ones.” ‘here is then a 
feast, and the ceremony is over. 


WEDDINGS. 


When the parents think that the time 
has come for their children to be marvied, 
they go to the match-making priests, and 
ask them to put them into communication 
with a suitable party. One of the princi- 
pal things to be considered is their respec- 
tive horoscopes, and the dowry is a very 
important matter. As soon as the arrange- 
ments are complete, presents are exchang- 
ed, and the contract is binding. Within 
the memory of living Parsis, infant mar- 
riages were as much a part of their system 
as among the Hindus, but now they are 
very uncommon, and most Parsis marry 
but little earlier than we do. 


The Parsi wedding is a tremendous func- 
tion. There has been built in Bombay a 
large marriage hall capable of accommodat- 
ing many hundreds of guests, and most of 
the marriages of social 
held there. It consists of many halls for 
the various parts of the ceremony, arrang- 
ed round a garden, prettily laid out, and 
with a bandstand in the middle. The 
gentlemen, arrayed in long flowing, white 
robes and white turbans (their form of 
evening dress), sit around on chairs out- 
Side the building, and the ladies go inside 
where the presents are on view. 


For the ceremony itself, the bride and 
bridegroom sit opposite one another on 
chairs, and a piece of cloth is held before 
them so that they cannot see each other. 
They are made to hold hands underneath 
this cloth, and a piece of cloth is wound 
round them so as completely to encircle 
them, and the ends are tied together with 
a double knot. Raw twist is also wound 
round and round them many times. 

Whilst this is being done, the officiating 
priests keep on chanting prayers from their 
sacred books in a language which no one 
can understand. On completing the seventh 
round, the twist is tied seven times over 
their joined hands, as well as round the 
double knot of the cloth. 

Then some incense is burnt, their hands 
are unfastened, and the curtain suddenly 
dropped, and the bride and _ bridegroom 
hasten to throw rice at each other. It is 
a matter of great importance which gets 
a hit in first, as it signifies the greater 
love. 

They then formally receive the blessing 
of the priest, which is full of most excel- 
lent sentiments, e.g., “May quarrels never 


arise between you, and may your fondness 


importance are 
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for each other increase day by day! May 
you both learn to adhere to the truth, 
and be always pure in your thoughts as 
well as actions, and always try to please 
the Almighty, who is the lover of truth 
and righteousness!” 

The ceremony is concluded with a mar- 


.riage feast. 


FUNERALS. 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the Parsis is the way they dispose 
of their dead. Their firm belief in the 
purity of the elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water, makes it impossible for them io 
defile either by burning, burying, or cast- 
ing awaya corpse. They avoid the difficulty 
by exposing the body to vultures. 

When the man dies his body is washed 
and arrayed in white linen and laid out in 
‘the main room of the house. The women 
gather around it, mourning. ‘the men are 
accommodated with seats in the verandah 
or just outside the house. The priest 
reads certain prayers, and then the body 
is carried by professional corpse-bearers 
to the “Towers of Silence.’’ 

The men only follow, joined together by 
holding a pocket handkerchief between 
them, presumably intended to signify com- 
munity in sorrow. At the towers the 
corpse is exposed for a few minutes and 
everyone makes his last salaam. It is 
then carried) into the towers, and the 
vultures soon denude the skeleton of all 


flesh. 

The towers are cylindrical, with a 
grating half way up inside with places 
for men, women, and. children. The 
centre is a deep well, and when the 


vultures have done their work, the bones 
of all, rich and poor, are mingled together 
in the common pit. An elaborate system 
of filtration does away with the remote 
possibility of defilement of the soil in the 
vicinity.—By Rev. W. S. seed, in the Illus- 
trated Missionary News. 


A WAYSIDE MESSAGE. 


A deaconess one day took a young 
stranger to a boarding-house in the city. 
The stranger said she had been ill for 
some time, and was on her way home from 
a sanitarium. The deaconess found that 
she was not a Christian, and gently led 
the conversation into a personal channel. 
The conversation was guided by the Holy 
Spirit, and the troubled heart of the young 
traveller found rest and peace in Jesus 
Christ. 

“T am so glad,” she said, in parting with 
her deaconess friend, “that I went to you 
for direction, or I might never have found 
my Saviour, I did not believe the Chris- 
tian’s joy would ever be mine. My sister 
is a Christian, but my father is not. Now 
there will be two of us to pray for him.— 
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“EXTRAVAGANT” MISSIONARIHS. 

In the ‘‘Baptist Commonwealth,” J. M. 
Wilbur gives some suggestive instances of 
the kind of criticims which are passed 
upon missionary workers by people who 
speak without full knowledge of the facts. 

An American visitor to a missison field 
was invited to luncheon here and dinner 
there, and everywhere he had ham! Now 
ham is almost prohibitory in that country 
because of its price; and when the visitor 
returned to America he heralded far and 


wide the extravagant way in which the 
missionaries lived, and instanced ham. 
But he did not know the facts; the 


missionaries, hearing that the visitor was 
coming, clubbed together and bought the 
ham, “and everywhere the visitor went, 
the ham was sure to go.’ And so. their 
good deed came to be evil spoken of. 
Another visitor made the same criticism 
because his host had butter on the table 
every day. The butter was bought for the 
special use of the visitor, which he might 
have guessed, if he had noticed that no 
one took it except himself. In Japan a 
traveller criticized the missionary women 
for wearing silk dresses, not knowing that 
in Japan silk is cheaper than cotton. 
There is no reason, however, why our 
missionaries should -not live as decently 
and comfortably as the circumstances will 
allow; there are plenty of times and ways 
when they have to learn how to be in 
want. But it might be a good idea to 
make no special change for visitors. To 
feed them too well generates a spirit of 
criticism.—Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


DETERMINED TO FIND THE TRUTH. 


In Swamj Dharmananda, a Hindu ascetic 
of Bengal, is to be found an example of 
willingness to give all that one has for 
life. He sought life by visiting 280 Hindu 
holy places in India—like Naaman, taking 
a little of the earth from each to have 
with him. He sought life by learning 
Arabic and studying the Koran and Mo- 
hammedanism. He sought it by learning 
Hebrew and Greek, that he might study 
the Bible in the original. He sought it py 
travel, going to Mecca, to Rome, to China, 
and Japan. 


After seventeen years of study of 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism and 
Christianity, he has now declared his 


faith in Jesus Christ, the only Messiah and 
Saviour of men.—WMissionary Review of the 
World. 


Better blunder than do nothing, if only 
vou know that you are blundering, and are 
really trying to do well, and are properly 
ashamed of yourself for not doing better. 


' —NScottish Reformer. 
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PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. 
ITS ENEMIES AND ITS WEAKNESS. 


More than one solemn voice is being 
raised within the Protestant Churches ot 
Germany, voices of warning, seriously ask- 
ing the Church to prepare for the coming 
of evil days. Three enemies beset the 
Reformed faith; and these carry on a war 
of the most ruthless character. 


There is, first, the old enemy of Rome, 
ceaselessly on the watch, perpetually push- 
ing forward her advanced positions, tak- 
ing advantage of every slip and error in 
the opposite camp, sleepless, indefatigable, 
unscrupulous in her methods, 


The organization of the Church of Rome 
in Germany is far superior to anything 
which the Evangelical Churches can show. 
The discipline of her clergy is perfect. 
These are apparently not bothered by rack- 
ing doubt as to the faith that is in them. 
They have no questions to decide about 
theological chairs, and ‘positive’ and 
“liberal” professors. Their supply of divin- 
ity students is not falling off. Their ex- 
cchequers are full to overflowing, and a 
recent report of the Archbishop of Ratisbon 
boasted that never before in the history of 
German Catholicism has so much been sub- 
seribed by the faithful for purposes of 
religion. Their associations for young men 
sand young women show a full list of mem- 
pers, and are all financially sound, And 
their great annual political gatherings, at 
‘whieh they send messages to Pope and 
Kaiser and receive congratulations in re- 
turn from both these potentates, are full 
of enthusiasm and give unmistakable evi- 
dence of an advancing cause. 

What is being done by the Evangelical 
Churches of Germany, to weaken the 
‘Church of Rome either spiritually or politi- 
cally? Absolutely nothing. There are Gus- 
tav. Adolf. associations and _ Protestant 
Alliances, and many another society with 
resounding names: but what are they do- 
ing? Where are the proofs of their pro- 
gress? One asks in vain, and the fact re- 
mains that throughout the land Rome is 
united, compact, strong, growing stronger, 
militant; while the Protestant Churches 
are torn with internal troubles, feeble, pre- 
senting no united front, and above all dis- 
tracted with religious doubts. 

Arrayed against Protestantism, probably 
to a far greater extent than against Catholic- 
ism, is the whole force of the Social Demo- 
crats. Few people outside Germany have 
any conception of the hatred with which 
the Socialist leeders follow the Evangeli- 
eal Churches. To a very large extent, their 
hatred is returned with interest by the 
ieaders of the Church. 

The feeling of hatred against the Church 
is easily enough explained. It exists in all 
countries with a State Church, but in Ger- 
many to a still greater extent than—say, 
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in England. In England, although parson 
and squire had common interests and 
were invariably united against the poor 
man, there was always, even at the worst 
of times, an eminently respectable residuum 
which threw in its lot with the poor man, 
and defended him against his oppressors. 

But in Germany, especially in Prussia, 
this residuum has hardly existed, and the 
great land owner and the great manu- 
facturer have invariably had the pastors at 
their back. The pastors in Germany, with 
few exceptions, support every measure 
which tells against freedom. They support 
universal military service, and are identifi- 
ed in every way with the crushing military 
life of the country. They support the anti- 
quated electoral system of Prussia, which 
practically excludes every poor man from 
the poll. 


During the exciting times of four years 
ago, when the proposed new taxes on bread 
stuffs imported into Germany rent the 
country into two warring camps, I do not 
remember a single clerical voice raised on 
behalf of cheap bread and against the utter- 
ly selfish agrarianism of the big landlords. 


In a word, they are opposed to reform as 
the people understand reform, and in con- 
sequence there is a gulf fixed between the 
representatives of the working classes and 
the representatives of the Church whiciy 
it is impossible to bridge over, At almost 
every election throughout the country, the 
pastor’s candidate is opposed by a Sociai- 
ist, the two men representing diametri- 
cally opposite ways of political thought. 


But, no enemy of the Protestant Church 
in Germany is so potent and destructive as 
Unbelief. Were only Unbelief removed, 
Rome and Socialism might vainly unite 
their forces. The believing Church is in- 
vincible against all attacks; the unbelieving 
Church falls a prey to any and every 
enemy. 

What can we think of the controversy 
which has been raging lately in a portion 
of the Protestant Church press, as to the 
exact number of “‘positive’ and “liberal” 
professors of theology in German universi- 
ties? By “positive” is meant those who 
believe in Christ as very God; by ‘“‘liberal” 
is meant those who do not believe either 
in the divinity of his Person or of His 
teaching. 

It is significant of the whole situation 
that these leading Protestant journals are 
busily engaged in collecting such statistics, 
And what do these statistics reveal? A 
very terrible state of affairs, viz., that the 
number of unbelieving professors far sur- 
passes the number of believers—96 liberals, 
and only 79 positive. This is a state of 
affairs causing jubilation in the ultramon- 
tane camp. Hear the leading and most 
popular Roman Catholic journal in Ger- 
many— 


“We can, however, still believe that of 
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those Protestants who still interest them- 
‘selves in Church affairs, there is probably 
a ‘positive’ majority. The most remark- 
able thing about this classification into 
‘liberal’ and ‘positive’ is, that both parties 
belong to one and the same Church. And 
yet, here are two totally distinct religions, 
as distinct as Lutheranism and Catholic- 
ism. Ninety-six ‘liberals’ and seventy-nine 
‘positives,’ adoring the same Church, teach- 
ing the same doctrines—the former absolu- 


tely agnostic, the latter anything the 
government wishes them to be,” 
And listen to another voice from the 


Press—“‘Inside the Lutheran-Evangelical 
‘Churches, there seems to be a perpetual 
war of factions, each eager to obtain an 
‘ascendancy over the other, and this chiefly 
‘with a view to loaves and fishes, It is not 
which can do God the best service, or 
which can do most to promote God’s king- 
dom at home and abroad; it is not which 
faction or section can do most to elevate 
the masses, to make their homes happier 
and brighter, 

“Instead of these laudable subjects for 
emulation and rivalry, we have petty dis- 
‘putes about the Canon of Scripture and the 
authenticity of the Gospels, and endless 
and rancorous quarrels about the filling of 
eertain theological chairs. It is always a 
thankless task to prophesy, but we can 
safely assert that if things go on for 
another twenty years as they have been 
going, there will be no theological chairs 
to fill in any Protestant German Univer- 
‘sity.’ This extract is from a secular paper 
well known for its moderation and fair- 
ness. 

The works of agnostic professors and 
their followers are flooding the country and 
are being eagerly read. In the windows of 
-every book-shop one passes, they are dis- 
played in rows, Quite a sensation is being 
‘made with a book by Dr. Daniel Woelter, 
“Beypt and the Bible.’ The author proves 
-to his own satisfaction that the “myths” 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and 
Moses are directly derived from Egyptian 
‘sun myths; and that consequently, these 
‘Old Testament worthies were simply charac- 
ters from these mythological tales of the 


Egyptians, filtered through a Hebrew 
‘imagination. 
There is another still more dangerous 


-elass of books engaged in discussing “the 
historical Christ;” and under a vast show 
of learning and much appearance of criti- 
-eal fairness, the authors one and all come 
to the conclusion, that no such person AS 
Jesus Christ ever existed! and that if He 
-did, He certainly does not deserve, owing 
to the imperfections of His character and 
teaching, the adoration of mankind. This 
“ig the whole trend of Edward von Hart- 
mann’s “The Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment,” which is now in everyone’s mouth. 


The eminent philosopher sees nothing 
3in Christ’s teaching or character. He des- 
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cribes Him as “an amiable and modest 
young man, who through a remarkable 
concatenation of circumstances came to the 
idea, at that time epidemic, that he was 
the expected Messiah, and who perished in 
consequence,” According to Hartman, some 
of His ideas were admirable, some doubt- 
ful, some eminently trivial; but even the 
most admirable of them have no claim to 
immortality, and have been better express- 
ed and more powerfully brought home to 
men by other teachers, both before and after 
Him.—M.A.M. in The Quarterly Register. 


A NOTABLE DECLARATION. 


Every four years delegates from the 
principal missionary societies of the Con- 
tinent of Europe (Germany, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, Finland, France and 
Switzerland) meet at Bremen to consider in 
common their experiences as to different 
questions which concern all missions. 

Nine months before each meeting all the» 
missionary societies interested receive notes 
that the Conference will take place, and are 
asked to name the subjects which they 
wish to have discussed. The Committee 
chooses a certain number of subjects among 
those named, and appuints an opening 
speaker for each. Afterwards it prepares 
the orders for the day and calls the Con- 
ference. 

For the eleventh time the conference met 
at Bremen on the evening of the 29th of May 
ult, The twenty-six missionary societies 
were represented by forty-three delegates, 

The closing act of this notable gather- 
ing was to vote the following declaration: 

“The Missionary Conference, assembled 
at Bremen, from the 29th May to the 2nd 
June, representing twenty-six societies of 
the evangelical missions of the Continent 
of Europe, expresses its painful regret that 
mission work is disturbed and rendered 
difficult in its home department and abroad 
by the planned diffusion of a theology 
which depreciates or altogether denies the 
foundation facts of salvation, and which 
puts in question the unique character of 
the revelation of God in Christ, and, as a 
consequence, the absolute claims of the 
Christian religion. 

“In view of their experience at the pres- 
ent time and of the history of Christian 
Missions, the Conference declares that the 
power of saving and restoring humanity 
resides alone in the apostolic Gospel of the 
Son of God, crucified and raised from the 
dead on behalf of sinners—a Gospel. attest- 
ed by Holy Scripture. Any preaching which 
ignores this foundation, places itself in 
opposition to the history of the Christian 
Church, deprives itself of the source of its 
power, and robs itself of its Divine right 
in relation to the human race.” 

The significance of the above will be the 
more apparent when we remember the 
great prevalence in Germany of a tvpe of 
Theology which denies these great truths. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


BOAZ THE KIND. 


By Rev. GEo. MATHESON, D.D., 
EDINBURGH. 


The representative men of 
not necessarily the great men. Greatness 
is certainly one of the permanent things 
in humanity; but it’ is far from being the 
only permanent thing. Human  naturve 
keeps through the ages not only its 
mountains, but also its valleys and _ its 
plains. Any gallery of representative men 
which professes to be adequate must in- 
clude with the hills the plains and valleys 
too. Genius is eternal; but so is gentle- 
ness. Master’ minds are e¢éver.. recurring; 
but so are minds of ordinary mould. 

There is a gold which glitters not, which 
shines not in history, but which is none 
the less a permanent possession of man; 
it is that species of gold which belongs to 
life’s beaten path and dusty way. I have 
often been struck with the words of Paul 
in depicting the attributes of love. He 
applies to it both a telescope and a micro- 


an age are 


scope. When he looks through the tele- 
scope, he cries, ‘‘Love hbeareth, believeth, 
hopeth, endureth all things.” But when 


he takes up the microscope, he sees that 
love is equally unfading in its) minutest 
forms, and he expresses this in the words, 
“Love is kind.’ 


In looking at this Bible Gailery I have 
asked myself the question, is there any 
figure which represents pure and simple 
kindness? There are many poetic quali- 
ties represented; Enoch has his walk 
with God, and Moses his glimpse’ of faith, 
and David his gift of song. There are 
many solid qualities represented; Noah 
has his power of exhortation, and Joshua 
his power of serving, and Job his power 
of waiting and Isaac his power of obeying. 


But is there no place for a quality 
which is neither poetic nor _ solid—the 
_ power of simple kindness? Is there no 
place for that quality which cannot mani- 
fest itself by flights nor yet reveal itself 
by mechanical movement on the ground, 
but which exists merely as a still smail 
voice in the heart? I feel that there ought 
to be such a place, that without it no 
gallery of portraits can represent human- 
ity. 

Where shall we look for this lowly 
form? Where in this Bible Gallery shall 
we find a picture which is dedicated to 
the homely attribute of kindness? All 
the portraits we have yet surveyed are on 
a large scalee Adam holds the fate of 
humanity, Noah the fate of the world, 


the fate of a kingdom—the 
all too important for mere 
good-heartedness. Can we meet with any 
spot in the whole portraiture sufficiently 
limited in its range and sufficiently hum- 
ble in its scope to furnish*sthe theatre for 
a life of unobtrusive kindness? 


Now, there is one such portrait in the 
Great Gallery... It. is: that, ‘of Boazaeor 
Bethlehem. He is distinguished from all 
the others by the unique smallness of the 
sphere in which he dwells. He fills'a very 
narrow niche; but itisaniche that other- 
wise would be unfilled. He represents 
but one quality; but nowhere in the Gal- 
lery is that quality represented so perfect- 
ly. He is distinctively the man of kind- 
ness. This is his abiding glory; 
thing else does he live in memory. The 
men of his day would have valued him 
for something impersonal. 

From a wordly point of view he had 
many advantages. He was of good family. 
He had great social influence. He was 
possessed of much wealth. He belonged 
to a tribe which was already beginning 
to take the lead in Israel. But by none of 
these things does this man endure. The*r 
remembrance is only kept alive by the 
remembrance of another quality, which 
his contemporaries would have passed by 
—the possession of a tender heart. 


“More than any one I know within the 
compass of the Old Testament, Boaz sur- 
vives by “the grand old name of gentle- 
man.” The nearest approach to him in 
the New, among those reputed merely 
human, is Barnabas. Boaz, like Barna- 
bas, was a ‘“‘son of consolation.” He was 
so, without trying to be so—by the sheer 
force of that quality which for want of a 
better name we designate “good nature.’’ 


He did not aim at being kind, did not 
recognize that he was kind. He was. so 
innate a gentleman that he knew it not. 
Like Moses, “he wist not that the skin of 
his face shone.’ His countenance was 
veiled to his own goodness. He was one 
of those who, if commended for his 
charities, would have used the words of . 
surprise put into the mouth of the saints 
at the Day of Judgment, “Lord, when saw 
I Thee hungry or thirsty ‘or sick, and 
ministered unto Thee!” Kindness was to ™ 
him as natural as to a bird its song. 


The most striking feature in this kind- 
ness of Boaz is the apparently trivial 
nature of the things in which it showed 
itself. It was not in large donations; it 
was not in heroic’ sacrifice. It was 
in things so small as to seem unworthv 
of record. Strange as it may sound 


Abraham 
spheres are 
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to say so, I think it is this seeming 
triviality of sphere that brings Boaz 
nearest to the Christian standard. Ac- 


cording to that standard, it is the 
smallest sphere which most conclusively 
proves a man, “He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much.” 


We often hear the phrase, ‘a Christian 
gentleman.” What is a Christian gentle- 
man? Wherein does a _ gentleman of 
the School of Christ differ from a gentle- 
man of the mere worldly school? I have 
no hesitation in saying that the differ- 
ence lies in their comparative power of 
descending into minute things. 
difference between law and grace. 


There is a law of etiquette as well as a 
law of Moses—a social code which the man 
of the world must not transgress. But he 
may refuse to transgress this code, and 
still be outside the Christian standard. 
The Christian standard goes down below 
law. It does more than the Book 
of Btiquette commands, more than is 
taught in the world’s school. The Chris- 
tian gentleman, as much as the Chris- 
tian saint, is justified by grace—not law. 
He would not be satisfied with keeping 
any set of social commandments. His 
authority is derived, not from Sinai, but 
from Calvary—not from any conventional 
code, but from the dictates of the in- 
dividual heart. 


Now, Boaz is a gentleman of the heart 
—not of the salon. He does things, not 
only which the salon would not demand, 
but which the salon might forbid. His 
attitude to his dependants is remarkable. 
When he goes to his daily work, he salu- 
tes his servants with what would now be 
called a shaking of hands. His first greet- 
ing to his reapers is not the voice of the 
master to the employed; it is the voice 
of the well-wisher to his friends. He 
comes into the field and says. ‘The Lord 
be with you!” and from a hundred lips 
and hearts the response comes _ forth. 
“The Lord bless thee!” 


That is a relationship which goes beyond 
etiquette. It is outside the boundaries of 
all law; it is pure grace, or, what is here 
the same thing, graciousness. It is a 
relationship which is founded on _ the 
principle, “Be a man first, and an em- 
ployer afterwards.” It starts with the re- 
cognition, not of subordination, bet of 
equality. It realises the agreement _ be- 
neath the difference, the unity underlying 
the separation. In an age when the gulf 
between the master and servant was more 
marked than it is now, the reciprocal 
greeting of Boaz and his reapers meets 
us like an oasis in the social Sahara. 


But the crowning glory of Boaz appears 


in his treatment of one individual life— 


the fair and gentle Ruth. 
has made his name immortal. 


It is she that 
All_his. 
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wealth, all his property, would not have 
saved him from oblivion if he had not 
stooped in kindness to that young’ woman. 
The difficulty is to tell the story with 
adequate simplicity. 

As told by the painting in the Old Gal- 
lery, it is a tale sublimely artless, charm- 
ing, unadorned. It leaves on the mind the 
impression of one who is dipicting some- 
thing the beauty of which he does. not 
know. There is no striving for effect, no 
contemplation of effect. The scene is dis- 
played prosaically, mechanically. Yet the 
result is high poetry—idyllic poetry. It 
is a picture of ideal virtue in the midst 
of surrounding debasement, of primitive 
purity in an age of artificial sins. It is a 
daisy planted on a granite TOCK sas ik is 
Jacob resting on a pillow of stone; it is 
a& pearl reposing in the depths of a 
stormy sea. 

One afternoon, when the reapers’ had 
finished their work, Boaz came into his 
field to survey the result of their labour. 
His eye lighted on a fair girl gleaning 
the fragments that remained. She was 
doubtless meanly clad; in any case, the 
act bespoke her poverty. Yet the fine 
eye of Boaz detected, beneath the folds 
of the mantle, the lignt of better days. 
“Who is that?” he asks. They answer, 
“It is a young woman from Moab, who 
married a son of one of your kinsmen— 
Hlimelech of Judah.” What has brought 
her here?” he says. They tell him she 
has become a widow, and has left her own 
land through love of her widowed mother- 
in-law, Naomi. 

Here was rather a startling piece of 
news for a rich and respectable proprietor 
in the land of Israel! He finds himself 
to be kinsman to a young woman who 1s 
an object of charity in his own field and 
earns a livelihood through the kindness 
of his workmen—the native, also, of a 
foreign country, a heathen country, a 
country which in the traditions of the 
past had never been friendly to his peo- 
ple. Moab had been jthe eye-sore of 
Israel. It had blocked her passage through 
the desert It had given her its solemn male- 


diction. It had leagued against her with 
Midian. It had proved a grave to her 
lawgiver Moses. Was it now to corrupt 


her labouring men! Were not the women 
of Moab proverbially lascivious! Was not 
this new importation into his field a thing 
not to be tolerated!. Did not personal 
pride and national principle alike counsel 
him to stand haughtily aloof from _ this 
woman, and treat the tie of kindred as an 
unacknowledged bond! 


So Boaz might well have thought, so 
ninety men out of every hundred would have 


thought. But Boaz was one of the super- 
ior ten. He resolved to speak to this 
gleaner. He did speak to her; and his 
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first favourable impression was strength- 
ened. His feeling towards her took the 
form of a protector, a father. He forgot 
that he was a landed proprietor—a rich 


man, a man of high connection; he be- 
came simply a man. He was filled with 
compassion for the stranger. He ceased 


to dread that she would corrupt the reap- 
ers; he feared that the reapers would 
corrupt her. 


With almost feminine 
vided a safeguard. “Stand 
maidens!” he says; in other words, he 
surrounds her with a cordon of young 
female companions on whose wholesome 
influence he can rely. In that moment 
and by that act he became one of the 
moderns. He was, unconsciously to him- 
self, the inaugurator of a principle—a 
principle which, after lying underground 
for long centuries, was in the fulness of 
time to burst into flower and fruit. 

I said, in the previous chapter, that 
Caleb might be called the founder of 
geographical societies. I think Boaz has 
the distinction of being the founder of 
another class of societies. The  institu- 
tion which Caleb founded was intended 
to stimulate young men to explore. But 
the institution which Boaz inaugurated 
had a converse object; it was meant [to 
deter young women from exploring too 
soon. It was designed to keep the femaie 
heart as long as possible from a know- 
ledge of the dark shades of life. It is 
that form of seminary which in modern 
days is called some times a Girl’s Friendly 
Society, sometimes a Female Guild, some- 
times a Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

We will not discuss the name; under 
all names the thing described is the same. 
The need felt by Boaz is the need felt by 
the twentieth century. The ancient Jew 
and the modern Briton have alike per- 
ceived that even the purest individual life 
cannot begin the world in isolation. Be- 
fore both the same problem looms. Young 
Ruth is coming into the world’s field, and 
the reapers are not yet the angels. What 
is to be done with her—so simple, so 
artless, so confiding? 
to take her chance in the big field—with 
its non-angelic reapers? Shall no attempt 
be made _ to receive her into everlasting 
habitations? Amongst the many man- 
sions of this world—which are not identi- 
cal with the mansions of the Father’s 
house—shall no one say to this damsel, “I 
am the place prepared for you?” 


And the answer given to the question 
by modern Britain has been the answer 
given .by ancient Israel—‘Stand fast by 
my maidens!’ Ruth, before entering the 
town, has been met at the gates—met by 
a band of sisters, and cared for. 


If our age is morally better than tho 


insight he pro- 
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age of our fathers, the change must in no 
small degree be referred to this cause. It 
is a question of high importance whether 
good or evil shall get the start, for it is 
often the start that in life decides the 
race. In the case of Ruth the Gleaner, 
the influence of the Girl’s Society was 
patent and powerful; she was kept pure, 
She walked sedately. 


Perhaps it may seem that in her case I 
have attributed too much to the Society, 
too little to her own past. I may be re- 
minded that according to the picture in 
the Gallery hers had always been a soul 
of burning love. Had she not manifest- 
ed the most romantic esacrifice! Had she 
not left her country, kindred, home, to 
obey the dictates of an impulse of the 
heart! Was this a woman who would be 
likely to go wrong! Was this one who re- 
quired the aid of a Girls’ Friendly Society! 
Would hot her path in life have been 
amply secured without the intervention 
of Boaz! 


But I think the danger of Ruth lay just 
in that romantic element of her nature 
which had driven her from her native 
land. Who are those women that are 
most apt to go morally astray? Is it the 
cold, the phlegmatic, the passionless? No 
it is the woman of strong impulse, of fer- 
vent feeling, of impassioned. enthusiasm. 

There is a form of evil which tempts, 
not the bad, but the good, which appeals 
to that part of our nature seemingly the 


most unselfish. The light which leads 
astray appears, as the poet says, to be 
“light from heaven.” We _ feel that a 
colder heart, a more selfish heart, would 


have been exempt from this temptation, 
would have not experienced this special 
form of Satan in the wilderness. It was 
Ruth’s romantic impulse that made her 
an object of solicitude, The woman who in 
the face of home and kindred could say 
to Naomi, “Where thou goest I will go, 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge,’ was 
capable of braving all conventions if an 
inner fire were kindled. The spectator in 
the Gallery feels that the Girls’ Friendly 
Society is no accident of the picture. 

The truth is, I differ somewhat as to the 
common literary judgment on the Book of 
Ruth. The prevailing view regards Ruta - 
herself as the Hamlet of the piece. This 
is not my opinion. To me the centre of 
the drama is Boaz. If he is a homely figures, 
it is because he is home-like—modern. 
Homely as he is, he is the real turning 
point of the drama. It is he that averts 
the danger from the Moabitess. 


No peril had ever befallen Ruth equal 
to that which beset her as a gleaner in the 
field. She was nearer the verge of -.cala- 
mity then than at any past _ period. 
Neither her widowhood nor her poverty nor 
her exile revealed so impending a cloud as 
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hovered over her amid the corn-fields of 
Bethlehem. What she needed was a pro- 
tector—a tower of refuge. She found one. 
Boaz was the man for the hour, the only 
man that would have suited the hour. He 
brought to her the one thing she requir- 
ed—protective kindness. On no_- other 
bridge could we have trusted her to cross 
the rubicon. 


There are. services for which great 
qualities do not avail, which need the 
touch of a lowly hand. No brilliant figure 
could have been so artistic for the place 
and time, no image of beauty could have 
so graced the picture as does the image 
of this homely and unadorned man with 
the heart of human kindness. 


And so the master and the gleaner met 
daily among the golden sheaves; and step 
by step their mutual interest grew. On her 
side, gratitude deepened; on his, tender- 
ness increased. You will read wrongly 
the story of Boaz if you think that his 
kindness to Ruth came from a prelimin- 
ary passion; it would be more correct to 
say that his passion came from a prelimin- 
ary kindness. His first interest in her 
was such as he would have felt to any 
one similarly circumstanced. 


Nor do I think it is correct to say, as is 
popularly said in such cases, that his pro- 
tective kindness gave place to another 
feeling. The love which came into his 
heart was no other feeling; it was. but 
an intensifying of the first impression. 
Love’s forms are protean; in this sphere, 
as in others “whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall be also reap.’ There are many 
different kinds of love as there are differ- 
ent kinds of character. There is a love 
which is impulsive and vehement—which 
takes its kingdom by violence and will 
brook no delay. There is a love which is 
sober and practical—which expends its 
treasures not in words but in deeds; it is 
more concerned about the feeding than 
about the anointing, more occupied with 
the essentials than with the spices. There 
is a love which is intrinsically a state of 
friendship. It is founded on mutual 
sympathy and based on a community of 
ideas. And there is a love which is be- 
fore all things maternal—which, whether 
it exists in mother or father or brother, 
is distinctly protective in character. All 
of these are produced by the respective 
natures which reveal them. 


Now, the love felt by Boaz was a ma- 
ternal lovee He was aman with a 
mother’s heart, and he took Ruth into 
that heart. He gave her that form of 
affection which belonged to his nature— 
the overflowing kindness of a large soul. 
The pastoral which began in _ tears 
closes in the sound of wedding bells. Itis 
a remarkable marriage; it is the marriage 
of Moab and Israel. 
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I do not think an artist would have 
dared to invent such a picture. A mar- 
riage of Moab and Israel was a marriage 
of the Gentile and the Jew. Such a union 
was beyond the imagination of later times. 
A novelist of the days of Esther who 
ventured to conceive such a_ thought 
would have been treated as an outcast and 
an alien. A poet of the days of Josiah 
who embodied such a thought in words 
would have have been greeted with the 
execration of the land. 


It was only in an age previous to the 
consolidation of Jewish ideas that the 
possibility of such a marriage could have 
been contemplated. Through all the sub- 
sequent history of Israel Moab remained 
her most stubborn foe. Conquered by 
David, held for a brief space by his suc- 
cessors, wrested even in the hour of its 
bondage, it broke away from the yoke in 
the days of Ahab and returned to its chain 
ho more. It was the permanent symbol 
of all that was antagonistic to Israel: the 
last thought which would naturally have 
suggested itself was the nuptial tie. 


Yet, according to the Bible Gallery, this 
marriage was the very making of Israel. 
It was the germ-cell from which her 
glory sprang. From this marriage came 
the splendour of the house of Judah; 
from this marriage came the line of 
David; from this marriage at the end of 
the line, came a greater than David. 
Looking at the matter merely from the 
Side of art, it is well worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Why is itthatfromthe very beginning 
there is admitted into this Jewish Gallery 
an element of Gentile blood. This much 
we can say, that it is this early union of 
the Gentile and the Jew that alone makes 


the Gallery consistent with itself. It is 
by the primitive germ-cell that I under- 
stand the latest growth. The latest growth 


is the human soul of Jesus. 
It is, by the admission of those not His 


disciples, a soul in which are combin- 
ed the religious fervour of the Jew and 
the intellectual freedom of the Gentile. 
Where did he get that union? From 
above? No; this is a phrase of the hu- 
man—not the Divine. From David? 


Doubtless—David’s was a many-sided life. 
But where did David get it?—the problem 
is only driven further back. There must 
have been an admixture of blood of which 
David was himself the offspring. We are 
driven back to the marriage bells of early 
Bethlehem—those marriage bells of Ruth 
and Boaz, of Moab and Israel, which pro- 
claimed the primitive union of the Gentile 
and the Jew. 

And so the birth-hour of Israel as a 
nation originated in an act of kindness. 
It came from no mightier source. from no 
more potent evolution. Doubtless’ the 
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contemporaries of Boaz would regard him 
as not within the range of practical 
politics. They would look upon him as a 
very useful man—good for benevolent 
subscriptions and estimable for acts. of 
charity, but too homely in his deeds to 
be a maker of history. Their eye would 
rest upon other and more noisy forms 
—great public speakers, great statesmen, 
great warriors. 


How completely has their judgment 
been reversed! History has passed all 
the loud forms by. It has left behind in 
obscurity the magnates of -the time—the 
speakers, the statesmen, the warriors. It 
has taken up the homeliest deeds of the 
homeliest man and made it immortal. It 
has chosen the most modest flower of all 
the garden. It has planted the Empire of 
Israel on a deed of loving-kindness and a 
thought of tender mercy. The last has 
been first; the humblest has been exalted. 
The kingdom which culminated in the 
Rose of Sharon has found its beginning in 
the Lily of the Valley. 


A PRAYER. 


Plant in my garden, O Lord, this Lily 
of Kindness4 I often neglect it for more 
specious flowers. I seek the red rose of a 
great sacrifice—something which will re- 
veal the shedding of the blood. I say, “If 
I could be a missionary, if I could give my 
life for Thy cause, that would be some- 
thing Thou couldst accept: but I have 
neither the fire nor the wood nor the lamb, 
for such an offering!’’ And so I fold my 
hands in impotence. 


Yet, all the time, there is a field in front 
of my own door where I can find a larger 
Sacrifice. Ruth is gleaning there—young, 
helpless, poor! Ruth is gleaning there— 
with a heavy heart and a drooping spirit! 
Ruth is gleaning there—beset with temp- 
tations on every side! I shall get no 
glory in helping her, it will add nothing 
to my name. 

Just there lies the sacrifice, O my 
father! Thy flower for me is the Lily of 
the Valley. The world prizes it not; it is 
_ @ flower that makes no garlands for the 
‘great—it is simply kindness. But after 
many days it will adorn Thy garland. 
Ruth will reign by the kind word spoken; 
Ruth will revive by the kind deed done. 
The bread I have given will be her bread 
Of life; the water I have given will be her 
water of life; the joy I have given will be 
her staff of life. My valley shall be ex- 
alted;my lily shall be lit with the morn- 
ing sun; my touch of tenderness shall be 
transmitted to generations still unborn. I 
shall find my song of welcome in the 
music of the future: inspire my heart, O 
‘Lord, for its yet humble strain! ° 
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“A MIGHTY FORTRESS.” 


About three years ago, in one of the 
mines near Scranton, Pennsylvania, — 
manned mostly by Germans, a sudden fall 
of rock and coal buried a number of work- 
men. ‘the rescuers, alter toiling tnree 
days and nights in vain to reach them, 
began to despair. ‘‘We shall never find 
them alive!” was the muttered verdict of 
one and another exhausted miner as he 
ceased his efforts. 

The mob of ignorant men and women 
at the mouth of the pit echoed the lamenta- 
tions of the wives and children of the vic- 
tims in the mine, and the excitement was 
fast rising to frenzy. Unreasoning rage 
broke out amongst the rich mine-ownefrs. 
The tired workers, already stung to des- 


peration by their fruitless toil, vented 
their feelings in curses. An angry chal- 
lenge or signal from any leader of ithe 


mob would have fired then to violence in & 
moment. 

Just then a_ pale little German giri, 
fourteen years old, moved by some un- 
known impulse, began to sing: 

“Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

Her voice was husky at first, but gather- 
ed strength and tone, and very soon other 
voices joined hers, until the whole great 
company were singing together the great 
hymn of the fatherland: 

“A mighty fortress is our God. 
* * a * a * 


With force of arms we nothing can, 
Full soon were we o’erridden, - 

But for us fights the proper man 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 

Ask ye, Who is this same? . 
Christ Jesus is His name.” 


When the song ceased peace had come 
to the- hearts of the people. The rescuers 
resumed work with new energy and hope, 
and before morning they reached the 
buried men, who were still alive. 

It is doubtful if there was ever an inci- 
dent which more strikingly demonstrated 
the power of a grand religious hymn to 
calm passion, and steady wavering courage 
and failing talth.—UCnristian Hndeavor. 


GETTING PRETTIER. 


It is not the greatest sorrows of her life, 
or her great sacrifices, that will draw 
harsh and sad lines upon a girl’s face. It 
is the fretful little tempers, the small un- 
necessary worries, the ignoble aims, the 
unkind thoughts that she allows to enter 
her life, that will trace ugly lines year by 


year. “Her mouth isn’t really pretty, but 
it looks so, because she keeps it turned 
up at the corners,’ was a clever com- 


ment on an attractive gir) the other day. 
That girl was steadily getting prettier. 
She knew the secret.—Forward. 
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PRAYER AND NATURAL LAW. 
By PRINCIPAL FALCONER, HALIFAX. 


It is a soul’s tragedy to lose the power 
of prayer, Yet such tragedies blight many 
a life whose blossom was fragrant with 
How oiten have childhood and 
youth, toned in the strong atmosphere of 
faith and prayer in a godly home, shrunk- 
en into impotent manhood or womanhood, 
Silent beneath fast shut heavens. Once 


the heavens were opened above them and 


angels ascended and descended with mes- 
sages of peace to upturned, believing faces. 


This change may be due to a variety of 
causes. Business affairs absorb the in- 
interest of many. Others have fed so long 
upon the highly spiced pleasures of life 
that their taste has been coarsened against 
the delicate but permanent joys of things 
spiritual, Possibly the earnest student 
often feels the tragedy most keenly, bve- 
cause it costs him infinite pain to cast 
from him the things most holy and the 
best in his past. 


But it has come to him, as he deems, in 
the search for truth. He traces daily the 
scope of law and discovers its reach where 
he had never thought to find.it. Law in- 
vades every domain. Even mind is found 
to be not exempt from its control. There 
is something fascinating for him in the 
ruthless majesty wherewith Science in the 
name of Law asserts her right to direct 
every department of nature, including 
man, 


So mamy discoveries have been made in 
the unlikeliest quarters that scholar, es- 
pecially in his fiedgling stage, confidently 
looks for all the mystery to lift from life, 
as summer haze lying along the valleys 
melts under the scorching glare of mid- 
day even though the earth may become a 
desert. The atmosphere of his youth is 
gone—its dreams, its fears, its poetry;’ 
possibly along with those its moral beauty 
and holiness. The student has become the 
slave of Law. 


But does not the saying of Paul still 


hold true, that there never was a law 
which had in it the power to give life? 
(Gal. 3: 21). Law by its inexorable pro- 


cess announces: ‘Thou shalt; thou shalt 
not, or thou shalt surely die.’ By law we 
discover the processes of life and death. 
But Law never discloses to you the in- 
most secret of power. It never leads you 
into the strong chambers where the dyna- 
mic of life is stored. 


“Where shall wisdom be found? And 
where is the place of understanding? The 
deep saith, It is not in me; And the sea 
saith, It is not with me. Destruction and 
Death say, We have heard a rumor there- 
of with our ears. God understandeth the 
way thereof, and He knoweth the place 
thereof,” 
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It is Life, not Law, for which we seek. 
Life is an immensely larger concept than 
Law. Therefore the genuine seeker after 
truth cannot remain long in the low- 
er domain. He must pass on into higher 
realms. So will he get back into true life 
the complete life found only in God. Hayv- 
ing climbed up the hill through the cloud 
he welcomes a breeze of faith blowing 
strong from childhood days, He can pray 
again, and 


“those angel faces smile, 
Which he had loved long since, and lost 
awhile.” 


Many there are who have some such ex- 
perience as this—uncritical trust, the havoc 
of the scientific spirit, worship of the 
blank and forbidding uniformity of nature, 
belief in physical law yielding to that of 
control by a supreme mind, reasonable 
prayer and faith. 


We are not to-day where we once were. 
science has taught us many things, which 
as religious men we were perhaps reluc- 
tant. to learn. But now the world prays 
no less than before, Multitudes in obe- 
dience to the ruling power within their 
lives never ceased to pray in spite of what 
Science had to say of Natural Law. They 
refused to believe that two realms of truth 
could be inconsistent. Science, in so far 
as it dealt with facts, was true. 

But prayer was the truest reality of all 
All 
that was worth calling life—the energy of 
will and love, the satisfaction of the mind’s 
purest ideal—found its daily nutriment in 
that fellowship with God which we all 
prayer. So they investigated and theoriz- 
ed, and prayed and waited. Let us hear 
these axioms of modern thought as stated 
by that eminent physicist, Sir Oliver 
Lodge: 

“(1) We must realize that the Whole is 
a single, undeviating, law-saturated cos- 
mos: , 

“(2) But we must also realize that the 
Whole consists not of matter and motion 
alone, nor yet of spirit and will alone, but 


of both and all; we must even yet fur- 
ther, and enormously, enlarge our con- 
ception of what the Whole contains.’— 


Contemp. Review, December, 1904. 

That is to say, we are to believe that an 
all-prevading law is the order of our uni- 
verse, To use Sir Oliver’s figure, 
universe is not left to the random control 
of inorganic forces, like a motor-car which’ 
has Jost ‘its driver.” But, secondly, and 
equally true, we believe that it is under 
the guidance of an all-wise and all-loving 
Person. In other words, Law is an ex- 
pression of the will of God, whether in 
nature or in human history. Therefore it 
becomes us to banish our preiudices and 
ignorant theories as to how God _ should 
work, and becoming as receptive as little 
children reverently to inquire and learn 
how God has actually wrought in the his- 


“this .; 
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how He 
and making the 


tory of this planet, 
work building worlds, 
tiniest flower grow; for 


“God dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life.” 


When we have once been possessed by 
this highest of all truth that God is the 
unity of all things, or as the New Testa- 
ment puts it, that ‘fall things have been 
created through Christ and unto Him, and 
that he is before all things, and in him 
all things consist’? (Col, 1: 16, 17), we dis- 
cover that prayer fits naturally into the 
system of the universe. 

A personal Life is the core of all exist- 
ence. Its external course is the unfolding 
of an eternal purpose of love. Therefore 
we, living souls, can hold converse with 
God. And the greatest marvel of Revela- 
tion is that the Eternal Father is waiting 
eagerly to listen to what we have to say, 
Our desires count with Him. 


But thereby also our reckless whims and 
inconsiderate longings. are chastened into 
a holy joy, at being permitted to share in 
some knowledge of His pertect will for the 
world. This does not check our desires. 
It. regulates them. His good pleasure dis- 
places our pettiness as we fling ourselves 
upon, the bosom of our Father and say 
‘(Not my will but Thine be done.” 


So the solution of the problem lies in 
true knowledge of the nature of God and 
of the meaning of the universe. The un- 
ceasing purpose of the Father directs it. 

“The one far-off event towards which the 
whole creation moves” is divine. Law 
itself is nothing but the consistent action 
of the personal will of a Holy Father.— 
The Intercollegian, 

y 


THE ALTRUISM OF WORK. 
By Rev. R. G. MAcBETH, M.A. 


For THE RECORD, 


One of the peculiar things noticeable in 
the world of social reform is, that some 
who desire to regenerate society hold be- 
fore men the enticement of life in which 
the hours of labour will be reduced to a 
minimum. Thinking that man can live by 
bread alone they exultantly claim that by 
a change in our present economic system, 
necessity for work would be so reduced, 
that one or two hours out of the twenty- 
four would be sufficient for a livelihood. 


That some changes could with ad- 
vantage be made and are actually being 
made in our economic system, is clear 
to every thinking person. But the pros- 
pect of a condition in which the hours of 
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is now atwork would dwindle down to a vanishing 


point is not alluring to men who are pro- 
perly constituted. A reasonable propor- 
tion of time devoted to labour is good for 
the worker and for the world. Wilful 
idlers are confessedly and historically a 
nuisance in the community. Those who 
idle deliberately, never know how to use 
their leisure aright. They are tramps by 
choice, and whether rich or poor, they are 
a menace to society. Idlers are notorious- 
ly the disturbers of human peace. It is 
ever a fact that ‘“‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.” Those 
who wilfully avoid work become the most 
consistently discontented souls on the 
earth. They develop into chronic grumbl- 
ers who affect and infect others with the 
deadly disease of dissatisfaction. 

The necessity of earning a living by 
sweat of brow or of brain is a blessed 
thing required of us by an all-wise Father. 
Labour is a source of happiness in that it 
keeps us employed, aloof from the arena of 
discontent. Work, too, is an anodyne for 
mental suffering and one of the most 
wonderful alleviators of the rooted sorrows 
that would otherwise inhere in the 
memory. No prophet of social regenera- 
tion has yet ferseen, on this earth, a state 
of society from which human sorrow can 
be barred. Let these prophets not delude 
us into dropping one of the best antidotes 
to the inevitable sting of grief. 

But work also has its distinctly altruistic 
side and altruism is part of the Christian 
ethic which ennobles life. The desire to 
be idle is the essence of selfishness and th2 
selfish man is never happy. The _ peerless 
apostle of the early church who, as preach- 
er and tentmaker, worked to maintain 
himself and others, says “I have showed 
you all things how that so labouring ye 
ought to support the weak.” This opens 
before us a new roadway to joy in work. 
It has its high place in the sphere of domes- 
tic happiness. A convict on a penitentiary 
farm has little joy in his work as com- 
pared with the man who. cultivates his 
own field for the support of the wife and 
children dependent upon him. 


This phase of the question widens out in- 
to a solution of many social problems. 
Paul’s admonition, “ye ought to support 
the weak,” carries us far beyond the 
bounds of the home. We are debtors to all 
whom we have the power to help. To un- 
derstand this, in a practical way, is to re- 
fuse the opportunity of hoarding, and all 
hoarding is, in a measure, the robbing of 
the weak and the needy. The man with 
a full granary or a full strong box in the 
presence of the destitute, sick and poor, is 
a living contradiction of the Code of 
Carist 

It is beyond question that God gives to 
some men the power to make wealth be- 
yond their fellows. But God never intend- 
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ed such men to use this gift for selfish 
ends. Men are saved for service, and all 
our gifts are to be used for God and for 
humanity. There is a joy in this doctrine 
which ennobles, glorifies, and lightens all 
our work. This is the supreme reward of 
labour. The man who saves a comrade on 
the field of battle cares nothing for the 
Victoria Cross as compared with the 
wonderful joy that lives in the heart which 
he strained to the point of breaking that 
he might help another. 


It was this altruistic side of work which 
Christ haloed when he said that it was 
more blessed to give than to receive. The 
re-discovery of this source of perennial joy 
would save our age from criminal selfish- 
ness which parades the vulgarity of un- 
consecrated gold in the faces of the weak 
and deserving poor. 


WORKING WITH OTHERS. 


Willingness to work together is a sign of 
advancing civilization, and where men are 
willing to do it with perfect harmony and 
co-operation there the miracles of achieve- 
ment are the greatest. 


It is characteristic of men in the lower 
stages of development to live apart, com- 
ing together chiefly for the purpose of fight- 
ing. As the soul advances and the higher 
virtues bud and blossom, there comes an in- 
creasing willingness to submit to the re- 
straints of subordination, to merge the will 
into the general will of the society for the 
general advantage. If one finds himself 
incapable of joining his strength to the 
strength of others for the purpose of ac- 
complishing a noble end, it is because the 
‘powers of his soul are still untrained to 
higher uses, and he is in the core of his 
being a barbarian or a savage. 


Often the excessive and destructive asser- 
tion of individualism is due to a lack of 
home training in the early years. If child- 
ren are not trained to play together, it is 
not likely that when adults they will work 
together. The boy who must lead or do 
nothing is likely to become the man who, 
although a professing Christian and a mem- 
ber of the church, is worthless and wretch- 
ed unless he can sit in high places and 
have in all things his own way. 

One of the chief functions of young peo- 
ple’s societies is to train their members to 
acts of submission and subordination and 
to help them realize that the church is a 
body and that we are members one of an- 
oth vr.— Wellspring. 


FOR TROUBLED HEARTS. 


‘We often make sad mistakes as to what 
is best for us. We often hide our richest 
blessings under a pall, and decorate with 
garlands our temptations, or the sources of 
our spiritual sorrows and shame. 
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The poor old patriarch Jacob was shroud- 
ed in gloom when he wailed out: ‘All 
these things are against me!’ Joseph is 
gone; Simeon is gone; and they have car- 
ried away also Benjamin, who bore in his 
boyish face the photograph of the beauti- 
ful Rachel. He calls his lot a sad one. 

But the returning caravan is almost in 
sight which brings to him the full sacks 
from Egypt’s granaries, and the joyful in- 
vitation to go and see his long-lost Joseph 
as premier of Pharaoh’s kingdom. His 
dark hour is just before the day dawn. 
What he regarded as a sorrow has grown 
into the greatest mercy of his life. 

There may have been wet eyes up in that 
prayer room in Jerusalem, where the little 
band met after their Master had left them. 
They were sowing in tears, to reap wita 
joy before the next day’s sun went down. 

Never despair of a good cause. Never 
despair of a great, heaven-directed reform, 
even when the powers of hell are striving 
to strangle it. 

Never despair of a child. The one that 
fills you with the most solicitude and 
occasions your most fervent prayers may 
yet gladden your life with joys beyond 
your brightest hopes. Never despair of a 
soul so long as you can plead with God 
for that soul, or strive to bring it into 4 
view of Christ.”—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 


THE GLORY OF DRUDGERY. 


‘Waitin’ fer a train to-day, I couldn't 
help noticin’ the shiftin’ engine, “nd how 
hard ’twuz workin.’ ’I'wus puffin’ here 


’nd tuggin’ there, ’*nd never standing Sflil 
fer five minnits. ’Nd it never got outside 
the yards either. 

Jest back ’nd forth, on them same lines 
of rails, gettin’ trains ready fer other 
engines to take out, allers in the thick of 
things, never runnin’ out through the 
fields *nd woods or acrost the river bridges 
or over the hills, like the other engines— 
my! ’twuz like a parable of some folks’ 
lives allers doin’ the hard work in the hard 
places. 

“There ain’t no glory in bein’ a shiftin’ 
engine. No fast runs, ’nd no record-break- 
in’ hauls—jest makin’ up trains so’s they 
kin start out right. Seems to me there's 
lots of men ’nd wimmen—especially wim- 
men—jest like that, doin’ common things 
day in and day out, ’nd getting no glory 
nor credit out of it all. 

Folks praise a great man, ’nd fergit tlie 
mother that started him out right. They 
admire the head of a concern, when it’s 
the quiet partner or the gray-haired clerk 
that keeps things goin, straight. The 
engine that goes speedin’ along, over a 
clear, open track, with the hull continent 
ahead—that’s the engine,fer them, every 
time!”—Forward. 


The Children’s Pages. 


ONE MITE-BOX. 


It was a tiny mite-box, 

That stood on the mantelshelf, 
So low that even baby 

Could reach on tiptoe herself; 
A dainty bit of pasteboard, 

With letters of shining gold, 
But that simple little box 

A most wondrous story told, 


“God loves a cheerful giver,” 
“Send My gospel unto all,” 
Were blessed texts of Scripture 
Adorning the pasteboard wall, 
So each one dropped an offering, 
With an earnest, thankful prayer, 
And out on joyful mission 
It went in the Father’s care. 


God, in His gracious wisdom, 
Blest the hearts of those who gave, 
And their gifts sent the gospel 
Across the stormy wave. 
Beyond the world of waters, 
In the land of heathen shame, 
It told the blessed story 
Of the Saviour’s priceless name. 


Into the homes of darkness, 
And into the hearts of woe, 
It carried glorious sunlight, 
With its peaceful, radiant glow. 
Lifting the veil of blackness, 
That shrouded souls for years, 
It brought a blissful dawning, 
And gave joy in place of tears. 


It told how Christ, the Saviour, 
Gave His life for one and all, 
How souls in sin and sorrow 
Can answer the Father’s call. 
Then let us fill each mite-box 
With offerings that shall prove 
Our wish to tell the story 
Of our Jesus and His love.—Selected. 


DUTY BEFORE PLEASURE. 

“Say, Tom, we are going fishing down at 
Bear Creek to-morrow; don’t you want *o 
come along?’ Ned put his hands in a 
coaxing manner on his friend’s shoulders, 
as the two walked out of the school gate 
Friday afternoon. 

“What time are you going to start?” 
Tom asked, with hopeful interest. “If you 
are going late in the morning or any time 
in the afternoon, I can go.” 

“Well, Bear Creek is pretty far, 
are going to start before breakfast. 
awfully sorry, but can’t you come, 
way 2” 

Tom shook his head _ regretfully. “I 
should like to go, but you see it is Satur- 
day, and mother has only me, so I think 


so we 
T am 
any- 


I ought to stay at home and help her, I 
always do, and she depends on me. Sat- 
urday is work-day, not play-day, at our 
house,” he continued, with a half smile. 
“Well, can’t she let you have just this 
one time?’ asked Ned, unconvinced. 


“You never go with us, and we all want . 


you to come ever so much.”’ 

“Mother would let me go all right, but 
I don’t feel as though I ought to. Don’t 
you see, there are so many little things to 
do, and I am the only one to do them, so 
I guess I had better not go. Tell the boys 
that I thank them just the same,” said 
Tom, as he walked up the front steps. 

The next morning the young fishermen 
went off before the sun was well up, and 
Tom was not with them, Out in the 
woodshed he was cutting and stacking the 
wood for the next week, and a little later 
he brought the great basket of provisions 
from the grocery store; and then he car- 
ried the eggs to Mrs. Simonds, who lived 
away on the other side of town; and then 
he helped his mother in a hundred little 
ways with things about the house, as she 
was busy with her Saturday housecleaning. 

Judging by his happy face, when mother 
smiled and called him her “helpful Satur- 
day boy,” he did not waste much time re- 
gretting the sacrificed fishing trip. 

I wonder if there are not some other 
boys as helpful as Tom? [I hope there are, 
because the mothers of ‘helpful Saturday 
boys” are so happy.—Weekly Welcome. 


WHAT HAVE WE: DONE TO-DAY? 


We shall dco much in the years to come, 
But what have we done to-day? 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and 
cheer, 
But what did we speak to-day? 


We. shall be so kind in the after while, 
But what have we been to-day? 
We shall bring to each life a lovely smile, 
But what did we bring to-day? 
We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of 
earth; 
But whom have we fed to-day? 


We shall reap such 
bye, - 

But what have we sown to-day? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built to-day? 

"Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now, do we our task? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 
“What have we done to-day ?’’—Sel. 


joys in the bye and 
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ONLY A BOY. 


7 

Only a boy, a dunce at the foot of his 
class, but that boy is an Adam Clark. 
Only a boy, with a numb voice, singing 
upon the streets of a small German vil- 
lage, but the boy’s name is Martin Luther. 
Only a boy converted this year, the 
deacon complained to his pastor, but that 
boy was Robert Moffatt. Only a boy  be- 
fore a large audience, the chairman afraid 
to give him the floor, but the boy was 
Charles Spurgeon. Only a_ boy, horse- 
whipped because of his foolish notion to 
play the violin, but the boy is Ole Bull. 
Only a boy who steals his way into a 
vacant room to play upon the excuse for a 
piano, but the boy is Handel. 

Only a boy, but that hand will be able 
to wield a scepter some day—do not crip- 
ple it. Only a boy, but that head is large 
enough to wear a crown—do not oppress 
it. Only a boy, but his mind may become 
the instrument of an intellectual Samson 
—do not stunt it. His life is before him, 
give him a ride progressward upon. the 
back of your chances. 

Instruct him in the topography of his 
life journey. Let him know that the pit 
has no_ bottom. Show him the _ rock 
against which Moses stumbled. Show him 
the waters in which Pharaoh and his hosts 
were drowned. Show him the pillar of 
salt. Take his hand as you approach the 
house where Samson found Delilah. Be 
sure that he does not lose his balance 
when upon the pinnacle of the temple. 
Teach him the geography of his work ot 
contact. Tell. him how to avoid the arc- 
tics of cold hate and the tropics of hot 
envy. Tell him to take enough hope out 
of the morning east and enough glory out 
of the west to make life a balance. 

Tell him that in the arithmetic of per- 
sonal interest the balanice is always 
heavier upon the side of right. Teach him 


how to read God the wonderful in the 
skies, God the beautiful in the flowers, 
God the merciful in His providence. Tell 


him if some cold night he finds himself in 
a cruel garret that Goldsmith has already 
been there. Tell him if he becomes faint 
for want of food, that it was a boy who 


brought the five loaves and the two fish3s 


from which the multitude was fed. Tell 
him if the world from all sides criticises 
him, that it was a little one whom Christ 
made a pattern for all. 


Oh, father, be wise and look for the star 
of the East. Take the boy along with you 
to the temple that he may hear the teach- 
ing of Christ. Get him near enough ‘to 
the Cross that he may hear that the work 
of his salvation—‘“It is finished.’ Show 
him the grave “where they laid him.” Do 
not be in a hurry: the boy is worth all 
your time. Wait three days: the boy 
must not miss the _ resurrection. Wait 
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forty days: the boy nfust not miss Pente- 
cost. Only a boy, but give him a chance. 
—Nelected. 


TESTED AND TRIED. 


A blacksmith, about eight years after he 
had given his heart to God, was approach- 


ed by an intelligent unbeliever with the 
question, ‘““‘Why is it you. have so. much 
trouble? I have been watching you. 


Since you joined the church and began to 
walk square and seemed to love every- 
body, you have had twice as many’ 
trials and accidents as you had _ be- 
fore. I thought that when a man gave 
himself to God, his troubles were over. 
Isn’t that what the parsons tell us?” 

With a thoughtful but glowing face the 
blacksmith replied: “Do you see this 
piece of iron? It is for the springs of a 
carriage. I have been ‘tempering’ it lor 
some time. To do this I heat it red hot 
and then plunge it in a tub of ice-cold 
water. This I do many times. If I find . 
it is taking ‘temper’ I heat and hammer it 
unmercifully. In getting ‘the right piece 
of iron I found several that were too 
brittle to take temper; they cracked the 
first blow I struck. So I threw them in 
the scrap-pile. Those scraps are worth 
about a cent a pound; this carriage spring 
is very valuable.” 

He . paused, and his 
The blacksmith continued: 
us for something more than to 
good time—that’s the way I see it. 


listener nodded. 
“God saves 
have a 
We 


have the good time all right, for God’s 
smile means heaven. out he wanis wus 
for service, just as I want this piece of 


iron. And He has to put the ‘temper’ of 
Christ in us by testing us with trials. 
Ever since I saw this truth I have been 


saying to him: ‘Test me in ahy way you 
choose, Lord, only don’t throw me in the 
scrap-pile. ’—WNSelected. 


CONSTANT THANKFULNESS: TRY IT. 

Have you ever tried the blessing of @& 
constant thankfulness? Not occasionally, 
or when it suits you, but every day and 


all day long. If not, begin at once, and 
the next time you feel disheartened or 
discontented, instead of getting irritable 


and complaining, just look long and grate- 
fully on your blessings and put all griev- 
ances behind your back. 

A French king once said: “If a civil 
word or two will make a man happy, he 
must be a churl, indeed, who would not 
give them to him.” We may say of this 
kindly temper that it is like lighting an- 
other man’s candle by one’s own, which 
loses none of its light by what the other 
gains.—Philadelphian. 


UNCLE ISAAC’S VISIT. 
By SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Uncle Isaac is coming to spend a day 
with us in the beginning of the week,” said 
mother to the boys, 

“T don’t think I remember 
Jack, the older one, 

“No, we have lived so long far away 
from our relatives that you have met very 
few of them. Now that we are so near, 
you will become better acquainted.” 

“Is he pleasant?” asked Mike. 

Q “Does he like boys?” asked the youngest 
oy. 
“He is very good and kind. But there is 

one thing I wish you to bear in mind. He 
is quite deaf, and, like many deaf people, 
is sensitive about it. Of course we want 
to be kind and polite to one who is so un- 
fortunate as to have such an infirmity.” 

“Of course,” agreed the boys. 

“It is kind to speak loudly to deaf peo- 
ple, and to try to do it in a way which will 


lead them not to suspect that we are mak- 
ing an effort to do so.” 


“Yes, mother.’’ 


“T think that it will be rather fun to 
shout a little, and not have anybody say- 
ing. “Don’t be so noisy,’” said Mike, with 
a mischievous smile. 

“I think I shall go and do my errands in 
town to-day,” said mother, “so that I need 
not go when your uncle is here.” 

This was at breakfast time. Half an 
hour later mother took the train for the 
city, and half an hour after that ~a cab 
drove up to the gate. 

“Who’s come?” The four boys gathered 
to see.. A pleasant faced gentleman step- 
ped out of it, and approached them with 
a smile. 


“Are these the boys who belong here?” 
he asked. 

VYes, sir?) said. Jack.) “We live ‘here. 

“IT am your Uncle Isaac. I think you 
were not expecting me.” 

“Oh,” shouted Jack, at once’ spurring 
himself up to his duties as the oldest boy 
in mother’s absence. ‘“Mother’s away; but 
she’ll come back to-night, and it doesn’t 
matter your coming sooner than expected, 
and we're very glad to see you.” 

“Very.” screamed Mike. 

“Won’t you come into the house?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Isaac, “it is so pleas- 
ant I think I’ll sit here on the porch for a 
while, if youwll show the driver where to 
put my bag.” 

Jack did so, and then returned to the 
porch, intent on being polite to his uncle. 
He found his’ brothers doing their best, 
with the same view. at the top of their 
voices. Tlncle Isaac looked a little nervous- 
ly at Jack, but smiled, and he said: 

“My dear boys, do you always 
loudly?” 


him,” said 


talk so 


“Oh. this is nothing,” said Jack, cheer- 
fully. but rather at a loss what to say 
truthfully. ‘“We always—I mean—most 
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boys like to talk pretty loudly, you know.” 

“Perhaps we needn’t talk quite so loud,” 
said Mike, a little under his natural tone. 

“Sh!”? without turning his head to him, 
‘Don’t you know what mother said about 
making sure?” 

“What is your name?” asked Uncle Isaac 
of Jack. 

“T’m Jack, and this is Mike, and this is 
Ted—tTed stutters, but he means well all 
the same—and this is little Archie.’’ 

Uncle Isaac took a hand of each ina 
warm clasp. 

“T J-]-l-like him,” said Ted, in a low voice 

“Do you suppose he ever tells stories,” 
asked Archie on the same key. 


“Looks as if he did,” said Jack. “We'll 
ask him by and by,” 
“C-c-c-cause,” said Tea, “he wouldnt 


have to talk loud, you know.” 

“Would you like the morning paper, 
Uncle Isaac?’ shrieked Jack, leaning ‘o- 
ward him. 

“My dear boy,” said his uncle, drawing 
back a little, “do you think I’m deaf?” 

“Course not, uncle,” said Jack. “I mean 
—boys, what do you mean by making so 
much noise? I’ll bring the paper, sir,—” 

Uncle Isaac took it; and the boys linger- 
ed about, uncertain whether it would be 
polite to leave him to himself. 

“Makes it kind of hard when you're 
afraid you’re not loud enough and then you 


get too loud,” remarked Mike, in nis 
natural voie. 
“W-w-w-wonder how it s-seems not to 


hear,” said Ted, 

“Must be dreadful,’ said Mike. 

“It’s a puzzle to know just how you ought 
to pitch your voice,” said Jack, with per- 
plexed look. 

“Just loud enough for him to hear, and 
just not loud enough for him to suspect 
you suspect,” said Mike. “He’s smiling at 
something he sees in the paper.” 

“He 1-l-l-l-looks awfully pleasant,” said 
Ted. 

“See here, boys,” said Jack, soberly, “T 
don’t believe it’s right of us to be talking 
in this way about him.” 

“Wh-h-h-what’s the difference when he 
can’t hear?” asked Ted. 

“Well. it seems to me there is a differ- 
ence. How’d we like it ourselves if we 
thought people were talking about us when 
we didn’t hear?” 

“T+ does seem like talking behind one’s 
back,” admitted Mike. “Kind of dishonour- 
able.” 

“Q-9-0-or hitting a b-b-boy that’s smaller | 
than you.,”’ 

“Or being mean to a girl.” 

“Just so,” said Jack. “So now let’s stop 
it. Whatever we may say, Wwe must say 
loud enough for him to hear, no matter 
what it is. And, when we feel we must 
have a rest, we must go somewhere else.”” 

As the morning advanced Uncle Isaac 
developed delightful powers as a story-tei- 
ler, At the swing and at the croquet grourd 
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he was so entirely all that could be desir- 
ed that the boys sometimes forgot that ne 
was deaf, an unusually ear-splitting shout 
always suddenly following the awakened 
remembrance. 

Before lunch-time Jack took care to in- 
form the girl who waited on the table as 
to Uncle Isaac’s infirmity. He glared sa- 
. vagely at her when, in speaking to the 
others, she lapsed into her usual tone. 

“Would I have to be screamin’ at all of 
ye’s?” she asked. 

“Sh!” said Jack, sternly. ‘Would you 
be throwing it up to a poor deaf man that 
he’s deaf?” 

Uncle Isaac spent the greater part of the 
afternoon in his room, but toward evening 
joined the boys, Mother came home by a 
train an hour earlier than she had _ been 
expected, and appeared suddenly on the 
porch, where they were uniting in an effort 
to give their uncle a description of the last 
cricket game in which Jack and Mike had 
participated. 

“Bless my heart, boys!” exclaimed 
mother, as she came round the corner of 
the house. “I could hear you half way 
from the station. Are all the boys in the 
neighbourhood here? And what are you 
playing—Oh, my dear Isaac,” catching 
sight of him, ‘Shave you come, and without 
letting me know—and I away—’ 

“He’s been here all day, mother,” shriek- 
ed Mike. 

“And he says we’ve been so entertain- 
ing he hasn’t missed you much,” chimed in 
Jack, in the same key, the other boys add- 
ing their voices to the din. 

“Boys, boys, let us have less noise,” said 
mother, raising a hand in caution, then 
going on with welcomes and inquiries in 
her natural tone, 

“Mother,” said Jack, lowering his a little, 
“do you forget that Uncle Isaac can’t hear 
unless you speak louder?’’ 

“Why, what do you mean, Jack? 
—a sudden expression of 
Spreading over her face. “Why my dear 
boys, this is not the Uncle Isaac who is 
deaf, wnom I expected next week. He is 
your father’s sister’s husband; and this is 
my brother, whom I thought away out in 
California—your own nearest, dearest uncle. 
And you have thought all day that he was 
deaf?” 

As she spoke, and as Uncle Isaac laughed 
heartily, a look of dismay grew on mother’s 
face. Jack and the others were gazing at 
each other with looks of perturbed inquiry, 
Which seemed to mean: “Have we said 
anything we wish we hadn’t?” 

“Boys,” said mother, “you don’t mean to 
tell me—now, surely, you  haven’t—said 
anything before Uncle Isaac, believing him 
to be deaf, that you would not have said 
otherwise?” 

The hoys’ faces grew sober in anxious 
effort to recall the conversation in which 
Jack had cautioned them against taking 
advantage of Uncle Isaac’s deafness. 


Oh” 
enlightenment 
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“IT can easily answer for them thers, 
Agnes,” said their uncle, laying a kindly 
hand on one and another of the drooping 
heads, ‘You need never be afraid of any- 
thing but what is the very crown of 
honourable propriety in these boys of 
yours. They have been with me the most 
of the day, believing I could not hear their 
natural speaking voices; and not one word 
has been said which was not dictated py 
the truest spirit of Christian gentlemen,” 

“Did you hear—did you hear him pile 
up the big fine talk in telling mother about 
us?” said Jack to Mike, when the boys were 
by themselves. 

“And did you see mother’s face 
when she kissed us?” 

CLE yOu cL Wale a DOYS. ts Saldten sae ny 
solemnly, “it’s always best to be all the 
nice things that he said—open and honest 
and above board, and all that.’’ 

“‘C-e-c-cuse if you are sly and _ tricky, 
you’re likely to get caught at it, as we 
should have been to-day.”’ 

HNO NOt Lora COA GM Sald Jaen, - Duta e= 
cause it’s so good to be honest and trus 
all the way, through, not just to seem s0 
before people.’—From Messenger for the 
Children. 


shine 


FAITH’S SOUP-KITCHEN. 


Snap, snap went the great white sheets. 
Jofie’s little aprons threw their tiny arms 
gayly toward the blue sky, and every towel 
and handkerchief tugged at the clothes’ 
pins, as if eager to be free to fly away wita 
the high wind for a merry frolic. But the 
little washerwoman’s face was long and 
sober. 

“Haith!” called a tremulous voice. 

“Yes father, in a minute,’ she replied, 
cheerily enough, but lingered pretending 
to fasten again a refractory clothespin, in 


reality whisking away a tear, and then 
another, and still another. 
“Tf only my name wasn’t Faith,’ she 


sobbed, miserably. “It’s dreadful to have 
a name that preaches at you all the time. 
I hate it. I haven’t any faith! everything 
keeps getting worse and worse and no 
chance of anything better—oh, mother!” 
Poor little faithless Faith! Ah well, the 
year had been a hard one and long, a year 
of keenest test and trial, and Faith had 
borne it well. But the clouds had thicken- 
ed. troubles and cares multiplied, until 
even a wiser head than Faith’s might have 
been troubled, a stouter heart have faltered. 
It had been just such another bright gusty 
day when it had first been made apparent 
to her that her mother was failing rapid- 
ly. Of course school had to be given up, 
and with it many a bright plan for the 
future, for Faith was an ambitious girl 
and had her own secret aspirations for a 
bro»d andnoblelife, butthe sacrifice was 
madeco cheerfully that even her mother 
searcely suspected the cost. Fora time under 
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Faith’s loving care, Mrs. Duncan seemed 
to grow stronger, but the improvement 
was only temporary, and with the passing 
of the Springtide she had left them peace- 
fully, almost restfully, leaving for Faith’s 
young shoulders the burden which had be- 
come too heavy for her own. 

“I do not ask you to promise to be good 
to the children, Faith,’ she had said, “for 
I know you will do your best.” And Faith 
had done her best, working early and late 
so that her father should always find the 
little home bright and tidy, and the child- 
ren miss as little as might be the mother’s 
watchful care. She had hoped to find time 
to study, but the care of a family of seven 
left but little possibility of this. Even 
when she sat down for the mending or 
sewing there was little Jofle to amuse and 
Faith had not the heart to turn her away. 

Then had come a heavier trial still—her 
father’s terrible fall, the long weeks in 
which at any moment the sick man might 
slip away from them, the slow, almost im- 
perceptible coming back to life, a recovery 
without joy to the sick one, for with it 
had come the consciousness that he would 
never regain strength and that before them 
as a family was only the prospect of bitter 
poverty, 

Hven now the coal bin was nearly empty, 
the supply of vegetables in their little 
cellar was dangerously low and only that 
morning Joe had declared ‘‘that Jack Frost 
wasn’t half smart if he couldn’t pinch his 
toes, for he could do it himself with such 
a large hole in the toe of his boot.” 
treated misfortunes as a joke, but Faith’s 
heart had sunk as she noted the shabby 
footwear of her little family and remember- 
ed how very light the family purse was he- 
coming. 

So you see it was no wonder at all that 
the little washerwoman was heavy-hearted, 
for who of us can bear to see our loved 
ones suffer for want of the necessities of 


life? 
“JT must earn some money,’ she was 
thinking, “but how? I can’t leave father, 


and there doesn’t seem to be anything I 
can do at home.” 

“What is it. father?” she asked brightly, 
as she came into the living room. 

The sick man. turned wearily from the 
window. 

“Ty thouchnta ‘sup of) that brotheianig ae 
hearten- me up a bit,” he said: “If,I don’t 
get back my strength soon I don’t know 
what is to become of us.” 

“You just mustn’t get to, worrying, 
father,” said Faith, who had put a very 
“cheerful courage on,” “Things are sure 
to come out right in the end.” 

“There can’t be much money left now, 
and there’s the doctor’s bill and the medi- 
cines to pay for,” the feeble voice grew 
faint with each anxious thought. 

“There, there. father,” said Faith sooth- 
ingly. “Don’t think about it now; just 
try this broth.” How good it smells!” 
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Joe. 
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“It is very good, lass, but are you sure 
you are as saving as you can be, Faith?” 

“Oh, father, it was just a few cents for 
the beef, the cheapest kind, and the vege- 
tables all from our own garden.” 

“There, there, 1 might (a’ known you'd 
be prudent lass, but I can’t help worryin’ 
for if I can’t get well. I might better ha’ 
gone than stay to be a burden to ye.” 

“Oh, father, don’t say that?” cried Faith, 
his neck’ and 
pressing a wet cheek against the grizzled 
face. “How could we bear it to have you 
and mother both gone, and how could I 
have brought up the children alone? We 
will all be glad to work. Sandy is a great, 
strong boy, and he is so anxious to find a 
job of some sort, and now that spring is 
here we won’t need fires much longer and 
can live more cheaply,’”’ forgetting as readi- 
ly as do the robins that after a bright 
March day may come an April snow. 

“Now, father shouldu’t a’ spoken so, 
dear. It’s been a hard pull, but you’ve 
been a brave lass, and—why here are the 
children, hungry as bears I’ll warrant,” 

In they tumbled, sniffing the air raven- 
ously. The house seemed suddenly full of 
boys, or were they whirligigs? 

“There’s a job at Hawkins. I’m gome 
right up there,” cried Sandy, as he dragged 
a chair with noisy haste to the table and 
began munching a piece of bread, it being 
the only eatable in sight. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, Sandy. I do hope you’!! 
get it.’ cried Faith. ‘‘Here’s some soup, 
and oh, Sandy, do hurry.” 

“Sure,” said the obliging Sandy, although 
the invitation to greater haste seemed 
quite unnecessary, aS he was already well 
under way with his second slice of bread. 

At that moment Margie came in bringing 
a delicate, richly-dressed child, who watch- 


ed half-awed the rough, frolicsome ways of 


the boys, 
‘How do you do, Gracie; won’t you have 


some dinner with us?” asked Faith, hos- 
pitably. 

“No, thank you, I have my lunch at 
school, but I wasn’t hungry,” explained 


Gracie, who was a source of infinite anxiety 
to her mother, two grandmas and a half 
dozen aunts because of this same lament- 
able lack of appetite. : 

Nevertheless this petted nursling now 
stood gazing wistfully, nay longingly at 
the poorly-spread table. Something smel!- 
ed very, very good, and what a delightful 
time they were having. To be sure it was 
very ill-bred of Sandy to blow. his soup, 
but how long would you expect a famish- 
ed lad to wait for it to cool, and perhaps 
lose a job besides. And could anything be 
more charming than to float biscuit-boats 
and make caves in your baked potatoes, as 
Tom and little Jofie were doing. The long- 
er Gracie watched. them the hungrier she 
became. ; 


(Continued on page 432.) _ 
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(Continued from page 430.) 


“This soup tastes like more,” cried Jo>, 
facetiously, as he ran to the kettle to help 
himself. 

; “Better come, Gracie,” said Faith, smil- 
ing, and Grace yielded, and was given a 


safe seat between Faith and Margie, What 
a dinner it was, what gay pranks and 
jolly laughs and chatter. How cunning 


Jofie was, and what funny speeches little 
Tom made, and how they ate! Bless me, 
how they ate! No wonder Faith thought 
anxiously of the cellar with its scanty sup- 
plies. You’d have said they needed a cel- 
lar as large as a church to store up a win- 
ter’s supply for that family. 

And wonder of wonders, Gracie got her 
full share of that dinner, though no won- 
der after all, for what appetizer is half so 
good as eating with a half dozen healthy, 
hungry children. One soon learns to make 
quick choice and get sure possession of 
one’s Own share, otherwise there is sad 
danger of leaving the table hungry but 
wiser. 

The boys finally rushed away, leaving 
Faith and the little girls to a quieter, more 
leisurely finishing. 

“Don’t you have to take any medicine? 
Mamma gives me two kinds of tonics,’ 
said Gracie, with just pride in her small 


_ ailments, though secretly relieved to have 


one day’s respite. 

ue good laugh is our tonic,” said Faith, 
wisely. 

“It’s a great deal nicer,” sighed Gracie, 


wistfully. ‘I wish I could come every day. 
It was the loveliest dinner.’’ 

“Faith is the best cook I know,” said 
Margie, loyally. and Faith smiled, then 


looked thoughtful. Could she? Could she? 
Why not, if Gracie really liked it. She 
rose to clear away the dishes, but her 
brain worked excitedly, If Gracie really 
liked to come there to dinner, her mother 
could well-afford to pay for it, and that 
would be something, anyway. 

“Gracie,” she said, eagerly as the little 
girls were starting for school, “tell your 
mother that you like our dinners, and w? 
would like you to come every day if she is 
-willing.”’ 

A week later, as Dr. Brandt sat by the 
sick man feeling his pulse and apparentlv 
listening to the plaintive recital’ of symp- 
toms, he looked about the little room and 
at the deft, trim little housekeeper with 
keen interest and some amusement. “She 
is a nice little housekeeper,” he thought, 
“and just the kind of a girl that children 
take to,’ for he had often remarked the 
gentle, motherly way in which she watched 
over and cared for her little brood. As 
Faith stepped outside to the pump he 
heard her singing as happily-as a bird, but 
she was demure enough as she again en- 
tered the living room. 

“So you have set up a soup-kitchen for 
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said the 
“Can 


the famished rich, have 
doctor with a twinkle 
you take a few more” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Faith, eagerly, 

“My wife would like our Helen to try it. 
for a few weeks; the long walk home at 
noon is rather hard for her after her sick- 
ness. It could go on the bill, you know, 
and I have two more,—one is Conway’s 
boy. Conway leaves him too much to that 
lazy housekeeper’s tender mercies, and 
then wonders why his boy is not like other 
boys. Can’t bring a boy up on toast and 
cea and marmalade.”’ 

“Could I do it, doctor?’ Faith’s cheeks 
were crimson with excitement. 

The doctor smiled kindly down upon her, 

“If you can satisfy that finicky Trow- 
bridge child you can do anything,” he re- 
plied, “and Ill thank you to do it, too. 
I am too busy to spend all the spring dos- 
ing a set of little pale-faces when all they 
need is plain, homely, nourishing food and 
no petting, My wife is coming over to 
talk it over with you. She has a dozen 
suggestions to make if you will take them. 
She wants you to sell cocoa and milk, five 
cents each, to children who bring their 
own lunch. Mr. Duncan here could bale 
it out while you tended to your little aris- 
tocrats. You might pick up quite a bit in 
both ways.” 

What a faithless Faith she had been, 
and how wonderfully the way was opening 
before her. Faith smiled joyfully at her 
father as she clasped his hand, but there 
were tears in her eyes, 

“Tt looks as though we were coming out 
into the light, Faithie, said her father— 
how strong and happy his voice was. 
“The way has been pretty dark, doctor, 
and it has been harder every day to sit 
here helpless and see nothing between my 
children and starvation. But if there is 
something I can do to help, even a little, 
’twill be like a medicine. I feel stronger 
already.” : 

“Starvation! Stuff!’ exclaimed the doc- 
tor. “If a half a dozen healthy children 
can’t keep themselves from starving in a 
place like this they don’t deserve to live 
No, don’t thank me; I’m too busy. Good-~ 
day.’—Presbyterian Banner, 


you” 
in his eye. 


BOYS OF DRINKING PARENTS. 


A son of a drinking man or woman has 
less chance of health and active mental 
faculties than of total abstinence parents. 
Statistics show alarming facts in this par-. 
ticular. Parents, give the boys a chance 
by being total abstainers yourselves and 
setting them an example in practice and a 
start without the hereditary peril. An 
eminent doctor in New York City found 
over seventy per cent. of the children ol 
drinking parents afflicted with organic or 
nervous diseases in a large number ex- 
amined.—Maine Temperance Record. 


SWALLOWED MILLIONS. 


(Note:—The figures én this article are re- 


duced from sterling Crane to our currency, 


—iHd.) 


During the last five years John Bull’s in- 
dulgence in intoxicants has been undere 
going a marked and progressive decline, 
which during the past twelve months was 
represented by a drop of nearly £5,- 
500,000 from the total of the previous year’s 
Grink bill, and a deduction of little less 
than £17,000,000 from the expenditure of 
1899. 


A glance, however, at the records of the 
last sixty years shows that similar declines 
in the indulgence of the national thirst are 
fairly frequent, and have always been fol- 
lowed by a return to a higher level of ex- 

. penditure than had previously been reach- 
ed. Thus, in 1842, the average individual 
expenditure on intoxicants sank to the re- 
latively low level ofless than $12.00; only, 
however, to rise again steadily, year by year, 
until in eleven years it had grown to $15.00. 

- wo years later it had fallen to $12.30, but 
the recovery was so strong that, with small 
occasional lapses, it had reached the alarme- 
ing amount of $21.60 per head in 1876. 


Once more the seemingly inevitable ds- 

- eline succeeded until, in 1888, the figures 

were $16.20, from which they rose to $22.25, 

the highest per capita amount on record, 

in 1899; and from this point the expendi- 

ture has again dwindled until last year it 
had fallen to $19.20. 


The lesson taught by these figures ap- 

_ pears to be that it is unwise to build hopes 
on even prolonged periods of decline in the 

he expenditure on alcohol, which, as an obser- 
vation of the dates will show, coincide 
with times of national commercial depres- 
sion. 


-If this ocean of beer were poured into a 

graduated dock with an average depth of 

twenty feet, every ship in our navy could 

ride at anchor on its surface; and to get 
through his annual beer-drinking, John 

Bull must drain sixty-six barrels every 
minute, more than a barrel a second every 
- night and day, for the twelve months, 


Every second of 1903, John handed over 
$26.84 of his earnings in exchange for alco- 
_ holic beverages; an hour’s drinking left 
him little change out of $100,000 and every 
day his thirst cost him about two and a 
_ quarter millions of dollars; while the whole 
of the national revenue for two years 1903-4 
would have done little more than pay his 
drink-bill for eight and a half months. 


These figures are sufficiently eloquent, 
mp but those which represent, say, the last 
- sixty years of drinking are quite stagger- 
ing. During the period 1845 to 1904 (both 
years included) we spent the stupendous 
sum of $36,654,000,000 on alcoholic drinks, a 
_ gum of which all the gold and silver in the 


world would not pay a shilling in the dollar; 
“Which would almost discharge the national] 


debt ten times over; which represents aps 
proximately three-fifths of the entire wealth 
of the United Kingdom to-day, and consider- 
ably more than one-tenth of the wealth of 
the whole world. 

During the first ten years of this period 
the expenditure was $4,154,600,000, and dur- 
ing the last decade $8,571, say 000 (more than 
double). 

In the last forty years we have actually 
spent more on intoxicants than would pur- 
chase all the houses, farms, and railways 
in the United Kingdom—a sum which 
mearly equals the value of all the world’s 
merchandise, and to pay which would take 
every penny of the income of the United 
Kingdom for the next three years and a 
half—W. Gordon (in the Grand Magazine.) 


IDLE CHURCH MEMBERS. 
Spurgeon said that soul-winning in his 
church was a success because in a prayer- 
ful spirit so many of the members were on 
the watch for souls. How often do we find 
a church in which the members sit. idly 
by, allowing every opportunity for souls _ 
winning to go unused! Then they deplore 
the absence of ingathering, and begin to 
hunt around for a new minister. Such a 
church will never have a revival—for 2 
minister can do nothing more than lead 4 
working people, He cannot do their work 
aa ones (in the Strand Magazine.) 


Moth, 


The Fashionable Dress Goods 


For The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Bry Goods Stores 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter's extreme cold. It is 
@ valuable diet for children. 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical j 


Mewes sess 


the stars.—Young. 


In the long run men hit only what they 
aim at.—Thoreau. 


Do all the good you can, and make as 
little fuss as possible about it.—Dickens. 


reputation would not 


Many a man’s 
if they met on the 


know his character 
street. 


He who hurts others injures himself; he 
who helps others advances his own in- 
terest.—Buddha. 


We are His witnesses. Can we decide 
where He most needs our testimony ?— 
Anna Shipton. . 


Merit does not consist in gaining this or 
that position; but in being competent to 
fill any.—Louis Depret. 


In the long run a man becomes what ho 
purposes, and gains for himself what he 
really desires.—Hamilton Mabie. 


The grand essentials of life are some- 
thing to do, something to love, and some- 
thing to hope for.—TZ. Chalmers. 


M@he men and women who are lifting the 
world upwards and onward are those who 
encourage more. than criticise.—Hlizabeth 


Harrison. 


Contention for principle is a virtue, pro-- 
yiding always that the virtue of the prin- 
ciple is not lost in the fervency of the 
contention, 


Make perfection your standard. You 
won't reach it, but keep on trying. Every, 
effort upward into the “great light” de- 
yvelops your own spiritually, 


Those who make the least noise do the 
most work. An engine that expends all 
its steam in whistling hag nothing leit 
with which to turn wheels. 


The way to rise above the disappoint- 
ment is to fix our eyes, not on others or 
our own failures but on the mark, and 
press toward that.—H. W. Foote. 


Be always displeased at what thou art, 
4f¢ thou desire to attain to what thou art 
not: for where thou hast pleased thyself, 
there thou abidest.—Quarles. 


No matter if you are hidden in an ob- 
seure post, never content yourself with do- 
ing your second best, however unimpor- 
tant the occasion.—Genl. Phil. Sheridan. 


The great difficulty with thousands in 
the present day is not that Christianity 
has been found wanting, but that it has 
never been seriously tried.—Liddon. — 
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Too low they build who build beneath ) 


- each one a stroke of genius or of love, now 
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We are too fond of our own will. 


‘want to be doing what we fancy mighty 


things; but the great point is, to do small’ 
things, when called to them, in a right 
spirit.—R. Cecil. 


It would be an unspeakable advantage, — 
both to the public and to the private, if 
men would consider the great truth that 
no man is wise or safe but he that is 
honest.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


There is always a best way of doing ‘© 
everything, even if it be to boil an egg. Man=- # 
ners are the happy ways of doing things; — 

Lf 
, 


repeated and hardened into usage.—Hmer- 
son. 


Every man who ean be a first-rate some= ¥ 
thing—as every man can be who is a man ¥ 
et all—has no right to be a fifth-rate * 
something; for a fifth-rate something is ¥ 
no better than a first-rate nothing —J. @ 
.Zolland, A 


{ 

A tree will lie as it falls, but it will fall } 
as it leans. And the great question every= | 
one should bring home to himself is this ¥ 
—‘“What is the inclination of my _ soul? } 
Does it, with all its affections, lean to- ‘ 
wards God or away from Him?’—J. J. 
Gurney. 

Just to be good, to keep life pure from de- 
grading elements, to make it constantly _ 
helpful in little ways to those who are 
touched by it, to keep one’s spirit always 
Sweet and avoid all manner of petty anger 
and irritability—that is an idea as noble 
as it is difficult—Hdward Howard Griggs. 


No cheating nor bargaining will ever 
get a single thing out of nature’s “estab- 
lishment” at half price. Do we want to ¥ 
be strong?—we must work. To be hungry? ¥ 
—we must starve. To be happy?—we must 


be kind.. To be wise?—we must look and ¥ 
think.—Ruskin. a 


If you are tempted to be angry, pause 3 3 
moment and still the rising activities. 5 
Deal in the same way with the tendency 1 
to be annoyed, resentful or depressed. ¥ 
Remember that if you spare yourself these ¥ 
useless expenditures of force, you husband * 


and increase your energy.—Dresser. 


It-is one thing to ask God to help us in | 
our plans! it is quite another thing to ask © 
God how we can be helpers in His plans. 
Every man is glad to have God’s help; | 
only now and then is found a man whose — 
first thought is how he can help God. y 
What is your chief desire in your morn- § 
ing prayer for the day? Your honest | 
answer to that question may reveal to 4 
you your spirit and purpose in life—H. @. 
Trumbull. M 
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YouNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 
Topic for November, Missions in Korea, By Rev. W. R. Foote. 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. Itis the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled y 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

2. It is well equipped in every department. 

3. It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
girls and young ladies, Write for Calendar. 


REV. Dr. ARMSTRONG, President. 
MRS. J. GRANT ‘NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 


Character and personal force are the 
only investments that are worth anything. 
—Whitman. 


Exactness in little duties is a wonderful 
source of cheerfulness.—F. W. Faber. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


; Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 

The demand for our graduates during certain months 
has been ten, fifteen, twenty and even fifty times the 
supply. Catalogue free. 

W. Jd. GULIOTT, Principal. 
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The fortune of character was never made 
in a day. We must earn and save it year 
by year. A noble character means hours 
of struggle, hours of sacrifice, hours of 
hard obedience, hours of unselfish thought, 
drudgery, prayer. The treasure we lay up 
in heaven is earned coin by coin. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 
A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
rt of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 

demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal, GEORGE DICKSQN, M.A., Director. ; i 


Late Principal Upper Canada College Toronto. 


St. Andrew’s College rons 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL : 
; and Day School for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 
ment and construction. ‘’'wenty-four acres of playfield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors. Nine mastersin 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College, 
Upper and Lower School. | 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT, 
Autamn Term commences Sept. 12, 1905, 
Write for information, etc., to , 
REV, D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A. 
: Principal. 


Reason is the glory of human nature, 
and one of the chief eminences whereby 
we are raised, above the beasts in the 
lower world.—Lord Bacon. 


Morton, Phillips & Go. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS | 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
ssSRULES AND FORMS”? New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leathor, 75cts. on 


My idea of being my brother’s keeper is, 
besides carrying part of his burden when 
too heavy for one, making his cause my 
own, to that degree that I will further his 
interests, protect his property and defend 


his good name as I would my own.—Ez. 


Send for Our 
JEWELLERY «@ 


« CATALOGUES 


WANLESS & CO.:| 


Manufacturing Jewellers, 
ESTABLISHED !840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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The Record would like very much to 
enlarge its calling list for the coming year. 

The regular issue is now fifty-one thou- 
sand copies monthly. 

An increase of less than twenty per cent. 
would make it sixty thousand. 

This can be easily attained, if one, or at 
most a few, in each congregation say so. 

It will be sent from now until the end of 
1906 for twenty-five cents per copy, in par- 
cels of five or upwards to one address. 

At that price it is given below cost, and 
there is therefore no room for commissions 
or reductions in any way. The names 
are not put on each cupy. It is simply 
sent in ‘parcels to one address. 

The RrEcorD is not private property. 
The Church established it and gives it out 
to the congregation at cost, and sometimes 
less, and those who circulate it do so as a 
part of their Church work, for the good 
which they hope will result. 

There are one or more in almost every 
congregation who would like to do some 
definite Church work if they knew of any 
to do. 

Here is a line of work in which one or 
more, young or old, in each section of a 
congregation can do something to help on 
the work of the Church and of Christ, by 
getting subscribers and distributing the 
Recorp from month to month. 

Then if a fow people were to advocate 
placing the Record in every’ family, in 
congregations where it is not at present 
done, they would in many cases be suc- 
cessful. 

Thus by subscription in some places, by 
getting the congregation to place it in 
every family in other places, the sixty 
thousand could easily be reached. 

What an amount of good might result 


from the distribution of those additiona! 
ten thousand copies among families, 


many of whom have little good read- 
ing matter. There are few ways in which 
s6é much Home mission work can be done 
for twenty-five cents as by placing a copy 
of the Record every month for a year in a 
family that does not now receive it. 


You give money cheerfully for Home 
Missions. Here is opportunity for Home 
Mission work at your door, with larger 


probable results for the expenditure than 
any other line of Home Mission work can 
can offer. 


Then there is a deeper interest in the 
Schemes of the Church. Some congrega- 
tions pay for the Records out of their 
Missionary Funds and think that it pays 
them well to do so. It brings a much 
larger amount into these Funds. Testi- 
monies have come from different places, 


telling of the large increase in 
the Schemes, as a result of 
RECORD in every family. 
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sixty thousand—‘“that’s the questicn’’—to 
be answered by those all over the Church 
who would like to do something to help in 
the great work of winning the world for 
Christ. 

This question cannot be answered by us. 
On behalf of the church we can furnish 
the Records, but the increase in circula- 
tion, with all the good that would result, 
depends entirely upon the willing workers 
throughout the Church, hearts 
moved thus to help in doing good. 


giving io 


placing the 


circulation of 
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This one thing will Sabbath Schoo! officers 
and teachers please remember in ot- 
dering their Lesson Helps and S. S. papers 
for another year—viz.—that our own 
church publishes both Lesson Helps and 
S. S. papers equal to any, better than most, 
and for the children of our Church better 
than any Lesson Helps and S. S. Papers 
published anywhere. The names of the 
writers are a guarantee of their excellence, 
while the whole tenor of teaching and il- 
lustration and story is to develop a strong 
healthy Christian patriotism in our young 
people. Further these Helps and papers 
help to develop a deeper interest in the 
work of our Church. Its missions are kept 
prominent. Write to Rev. R. D. Fraser, 
Presbyterian Offices Toronto, and get sam- 
ples, or a month free. 
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Met in Sydney, 3rd October, the first time 
it has. met in Cape Breton. Although 
that beautiful Island was one of the early 
settled parts of Nova Scotia, and has been 
a stronghold of Presbyterianism, and one 
of the most fertile sources of supply for 
the ministry of our Church, yet before the 
days of the railway the journey was too 


great. 
After the opening sermon by Rev. KE. 
Smith, D.D., retiring moderator, Rev. E. 


D. Millar, D.D., was chosen to the chair. 

The two following days were well fill- 
ed with careful consideration of the whole 
work of the Church within the bounds, 
the various Schemes and the different 
lines of church effort for young and old. 

The needs of the College were emphasiz- 
ed. More men are required, more boys 
from the Presbyterian homes giving them- 
selves to the ministry, and a more gene- 
rous support of the College which is so ad- 
mirably fitted for training them. 

The Augmentation Report showed fifty- 
eight aid-receiving congregations in the 
Synod. Four passed off the list during 
the year, and became self-supporting, and 
four new fields were taken on, to be in 
their turn nursed to self-support. Thus 
our Church grows. 

The Synod’s method with Augmentation 
is very simple and effective. It appor- 
tions the whole sum required, $11,000, among 
the several Presbyteries. Each Presbytery 
in turn apportions its allotment among the 
congregations, and most of them loyally 
respond with the amount asked. 

The Home Mission report told of two 
hundred mission fields within the bounds 
wrought by seventy-six catechists and 
missionaries, with yet other fields await- 
ing occupation. The Committee propose to 
increase the salaries of Home Missionaries 
by fifty dollars a year. 

The Foreign work of the Synod is grow- 
ing, its very success meaning more and 
wider doors. a larger and more _ blessed 
share in the partnership with Christ, for 
winning the world from sin and misery. 

To other parts of the Church the As- 
sembly is the chief event of the Church 
year, but in the farthest Hast the Synod 
practically takes that place, not in legisla- 
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tion, but in its interest to people and 
ministers, the latter very generally regard- 
ing attendance at its meetings as a mat- 
ter of course. 

A remarkable illustration of this was 
seen in two members of the recent Synod, 
Revs. J. McG. and H. B. Mackay, the torm- 
er of whom has been at every Synod for 
the last fifty years, while the latter has 
attended forty-eight of the fifty. 

The obituary roll of the Synod shewed 
a strange coincidence. The four ministers 
who had died during the year all belonged 
to the one Presbytery, Sydney, in which 
the Synod was meeting for the first time. 

After avery pleasant and _ profitable 
meeting, adjournment was made to Monc- 
ton, next year. 


There are few, if any men, but one, now 
or at any past time, who have been for 
fifty years, editor of the same paper. Thai 
one is Dr. Robert Murray of the Presby- 
terian Witness, Halifax, N.S. The Maritime 
Synod, at its recent meeting adopted a re- 
solution, expressing its high appreciation 
of the services he has rendered tothe 
church and country, and appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the celebration ot 
his jubilee. His many friends will join 
most heartily in the wish that he-may 
long be spared to wield that facile pen 
which for half a century has brightenea 
the pages of the Witness and beyond. 


Rev. R. Grierson, M.D., our missionary 
in Korea, has been very ill, but is slowly 
recovering. After seven years of Korea, 
the climax of which has been the anxie- 
ties of the war time and a breakdown, he 
expects to take his furlough as soon as he 
is able to travel. The missionaries usually 
pay a great price for the privilege of going 
as our substitutes to the Foreign field. 


A year ago, the trustees of the estate, 
Peter Brough, Paisley, Scotland, sent fifty 
pounds sterling, through Prof. J. Clark 
Murray of Montreal, for our Home Mission 
work in the Northwest. Dr. Murray has 
kindly kept before the trustees the great 
work of our Church in the Northwest, in 
looking after the expatriated from Scot- 
land and other lands, with the result that 
he is now the medium of another cheque 
of a similar amount for this work. 
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MISSION-PAGE OF THE SYNOD OF 
B. C. AND ALBERTA. 


By. Dr. HERDMAN. 


THe MontTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


The regular fall meetings of the Presby~- 
teries of this Synod arrange themselves 
without friction into a consecutive orderly 
series every September. There are eight 
Presbyteries in the Synod, and so the 
chain eonsists of eight links—with a few 
other loops and fastenings as well. For 
you must make room during the days of 
September for Home Mission Committee 
meetings of the Presbyteries and the Synod 
so as to pass on without delay to the AS- 
sembly’s Executive, the financial schedules 
and the lists of the missions and the pro- 
grammes of supply. 

And sometimes there is inserted during 
this month of meetings a conference on 
co-operation between Presbyterian oa 
veners and Methodist chairmen of missions, 
with the Superintendents. Rev. Dr. White 
is Superintendent for the Methodist Home 
Missions in British Columbia, and Rev. G. 
C. Buchanan for Alberta. 

And during this recent September two 
new meetings were called and presided 
over by Rev. J. A. Logan, Convener of 
Synod’s S. S. Committee, for which, and for 
the plan of having them held, and for . 
discussions and recommendations which 
made the meetings fruitful, the Church may 
feel thankful. 

For it wasallanew initiative—the Con- 
veners of the S. S. Committees of the 
Presbyteries of B. C. met in Vancouver, and 
the Conveners for Alberta in Calgary, to 
help on the progress of Sabbath School 
work in these two large provinces; and from 
these conferences the Synod’s Convener 
went down to Toronto, to the meeting of 
the Assembly’s S. S. Committee, with a 
vision of plans and detailed information as 
to the opportunities of the West. 

As to the meetings of the Presbyteries, 
they all had in their hearts the interests of 
Home Missions; and several of them dis- 
cussed some _ special local plans. The 
Presbyteries of the coast took up the 
question of extending work among _ the 
Loggers’ Camps and the scattered islets 
and inlets along the Pacific shores. 

A document has been prepared by two of 
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our mariner missionaries who, from Texada 
Island as a base, had this summer steamed 


the “Psyche” through the narrows and 
tides that sweep round the northward 
islands; and the document advocated 


several new missions, detailing the situa- 
tion in each case, and the procuring of 
steam or gasoline launches for this sea- 
faring work was urged upon the Church. 

There is need and there is opportunity 
for Christian evangelistic work along the 
Pacific Coast, among the lumbermen, and 
the neglected settlements, and the sparsely 
dotted inlets and slopes in the archipelago 
of islands! More details should be given, 
and some account of the work already done 
in the logging districts, for another issue 
of the ‘‘Record.’’ : 

Summarizing some findings of the Al- 
berta Presbyteries on Home Mission sup- 
jects, it may be noted, that the Presbytery 
of Macleod is asking that tractates deal- 
ing tactfully with Mormon doctrines be 
edited by a Canadian Committee for use 
by our missionaries in Southern Alberta: 
that the Presbytery of Red Deer appointed 
several of its missionaries as an Evange- 
listic Committee to hold helpful conferences 
and evening meetings in its towns and 
mission fields; that Edmonton Presbyterv 
generously offered, through its self-sup- 
porting congregations . to give help, if 
necessary,- towards the $50 increase for 
the salary of its ordained missionaries; — 
and that Calgary Presbytery, in response 
to a letter from Dr. Chown of Toronto, ap- 
pointed a Committee to co-operate with 
the Methodist Church in the matter of 
Temperance and Social Reform for the new 
Province of Alberta. 

The conference held by the 8S. S. Con- 
veners for Alberta laid much stress upon 
plans for systematic visitation and en- 
couragement of 8S. School work within the 
bounds, and recommended also that Schools 
within each Presbytery should be asked to 
group themselves together in the immediate 
future for the support of mission fields, or 
the purchase of a launch for a Loggers’ 
mission. 

In the last week of September, at the 
close of the series of Presbytery Meetings, 
the Home Mission Committee of the Synod 
convened in Calgary, for final revision of 
grants and supply-lists and discussion of 
the Western work. The Convener is Rev. 
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Dr. McQueen of Edmonton, the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Leslie Clay of Victoria, and the 
Committee is a meeting of experts. 
Besides routine work, a list of interesting 
subjects was discussed with intense sym- 
pathy, including Galician work in the 
bounds, Institutional Churches, _ better 
equipment for shore and lake missions, uni- 
form collecting lists and record-books, the 
$50.00 increase of salary, and so forth. 
- And the records of the meeting show 
that within the Synod this fall eight stu- 
dent-fields were raised to the Status of 
ordained missions and ten ordained mis- 
sions to the Augmentation and pastor-call- 
ing stage, with some new fields added. 
The list of Churches and Manses built and 
building is unusually large. 


GALICIANS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Dr. Hunter, our missionary at ‘Teulon 
Hospital, writes in the Home AMission Pio- 
neer, the organ of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society:— 

There are over 70,000 Galicians in this 
country, and I doubt if one quarter of their 
children are receiving any education at all. 
It is impossible to get English teachers to 
go into the interior of great Galician 
colonies like ours, and the only solution 
seems to be to secure promising young Gali- 
cians and train them up for teachers among 
their own people. 

My wish is to establish an industrial 
school with farm attached, where boys and 
girls may learn our language and become 
accustomed to Canadian ways and _ ideas, 
and receive a training which will prepare 
them to be leaders in progress among their 
own people. 

At present, while we are able in our 
mission here to do much to relieve the 
bodily sufferings of our parishioners, the 
barrier of language and race prevents much 


direct missionary effort. If we had a 
school in connection with the mission, 
with a capable. English master and his 
wife to preside over it, all our workers 
here would have the opportunity, more of 


less, of sharing in Sabbath School and other 
work in connection with it. Then the more 
promising pupils might be influenced in 
favour of teaching or missionary work 
among their own people. 
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I think many of the Galicians would be 
willing to pay something for the education 
of their children but we could not look for 
them to pay a great deal. The income of 
the average Galician family is probably a 
good deal less than $200 a year. 

When I mentioned this scheme to Dr. 
Carmichael he told me that he nad been 
working on a similar plan and thought 
favourably of the idea. The question will 
come up for discussion at the approaching 
meeting of the Synodical Committee. 

There can be no question of the im- 
portance of the Galician problem to us. In 
a dozen years from now there might be a 
quarter of a million of them in Canada. 
The great colonies, at present sparsely 
settled, will gradually fill with a dense 
population. Already they are beginning 
to cut up their farms into small parcels in 
certain places, and if this process con- 
tinues we shall simply have a repetition 
of continental Huropean conditions in 


. Canada. 


At present, if judiciously approached, the 
Galicians, can be influenced a good deal. 
That is, although they have been brought 
up in an ignorant, bigoted, superstitious 
style of religion, there has been nothing 
to stir up their prejudices against the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 

‘The independent movement, (i.e., independ- 
ence of the Greek Church. Ed.) is making 
great progress among them. They are natur- 
ally very suspicious, but by persistent friend- 
liness and a certain amount of caution in 
dealing with their religious beliefs and pre- 
judices I believe they can be led gradually 
farther into the light, and the present 
seems an auspicious time for work. 

The work in the Hospital has ‘been 
somewhat lighter for the last two months, 
although we have never been without 
patients. We have one pathetic case just 
now, a little fellow with a bone disease in 
both feet, suffering severely. I operated ten 
days ago, but one foot will require to be 
operated on again. A Swede came in with 
typhoid fever, had beensick three weeks at 
home, then they brought him in twenty-two 
miles over a dreadful road. He had been 
eating all sorts of improper stuff and died 
in four days after he came. Another man 
came in nearly blinded by the explosion of 
a cartridge, his face and eyes filled with 
sunpowder. He went away to-day much 
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better. There are many people through 
the country who should be in the Hospital, 
but the roads are too bad to bring them out. 

We have had some terrible drives lately; 
some adventure seems to happen nearly 
every time. Sometimes we get caught on 
a big stump and have to get out and lift 
the buggy over it. Sometimes something 
breaks and we have to get out perhaps in 
the middle of a marsh to fix it. Some- 
times the horses get stuck in the mud and 
fall down. Then they have to be unhitch- 
ed and helped out, and the buggy pulled 
out. After bumping for miles over stumps 
and logs and plunging through marshes, 
it is not necessary to take sleeping medi- 
cine at nights. Still, although the badness 
of the roads does provoke one sometimes, 
the work on the whole is interesting and 
enjoyable, and provides plenty of variety. 

The humorous, the pathetic, and the tra- 
gic are continually blended, although of 
course from the nature of his profession the 
doctor sees more of the sad side of life. 
Miss Bell and I visited a home the other 
night where there was a mother with four 
children just arrived from Galicia. ‘The 
father had gone away to earn a little 
money and had left a bag of cornmeal and 
some potatoes for them to live on. The 
children had the measles and a loathsome 
skin disease in addition. They had no cloth- 
ing but cotton skirts and the baby, was 
starving to death for want of nourishment. 

We gave them some medicine and a 
little money, and a Galician neighbour 
offered to lend them a cow. No doubt 
after a little they will make their way all 


right. The Galicians do not seem much 
more civilized than the Indians at first 
sight, but the reason is that they have 


been crushed by poverty and the greed of 
the ruling classes in their own land. They 
are, however, very thrifty and most of the 
cases of poverty among those who have 
been any time in this country are due to 
sickness or misfortune. 


The great equipment of the soul-winner 
is character. It is a false notion that we 
must meet the world on its own level— 
and play the world’s games in order to 
win it to Christ.—Rev. Richard Hobbs. 
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AUGMENTATION WEST. 


By Rev. Dr. Lyte, Hamitton, ConveENER. 


To the Editor of the “Rrecorp.” 


Kindly permit me to call the attention 
of the readers of the “Record” to the 
claims of the Augmentation Fund to 2 
more generous support. 

During the first seven months of this 
financial year the Church has given $2,531, 
which is $290 in advance of what she gave 
during the same period in 1904. During 
the next five months the Church will re- 
quire to raise $37,469 for Augmentation in 
order to reach the $800 minimum. 

Most of the Presbyteries of the Western 
Section of the Church, all the Synods, and 
the last three General Assemblies have 
declared in favour of raising the minimum 
from $750 to $800. 

But why have the Presbyteries, the 
Synods, and three Assemblies thus decid- 
ed? Because of the increased cost of liv- 
ing since the present minimum stipend of 
$750 was fixed. According to the ‘Labour 
Gazette” the increase ranges from 15 to 40 
per cent. 

How much does the Church propose to 
increase the stipend of ministers of Aug- 
mented charges? The proposed increase 
is less than 7 per cent. 

Considering the expense of an education 
for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church the need of new books to keep the 
mind fresh, the expenses of a horse, the 
education of a family, and the large de- 
mands on the purse in the almost daily ap- 
peals to the minister to give for Church 
and for State, no: fair minded man will say 
that $800 is too much. Indeed it is too 
little. 

What are the members and adherents of 
our beloved Church going to do in this 
matter? Those ministers on our Augment- 
ed list are men, able, educated, hard-work- 
ing, devoted to their country, to Christ— 
men in every way worthy of the confidence 
and the support of the Church. 

Let us be more just to the noble band 
of men—men toiling to upbuild a nation of 
honest citizens and a Church of devout 
and God-fearing men. In their interests 1 
ask a more just and more generous sup- 
port of one of the most important Funds 
of our Church, ‘ 
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SEEN IN A QUEBEC VILLAGE. 

A Correspondent writes:— 

A few months ago I happened to be visit- 
ing in a littie country village in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec where about half the peo- 
ple were Roman Catholics, and while I 
was there a couple of monks styling them- 
selves “Christian Fathers’ came to hold a 
“Mission.” A mission, I understand, is 
somewhat like what we would term a “‘re- 
vival.” 

They held three services each day, one 
conducting the meeting, the other hearing 
confessions. Protestants were invited and 
some few, out of curiosity perhaps, attend- 
ed the evening services. 

At first their sermons were very practi- 
eal, full of moral instruction and advice 
but ere long they began to change. [t 
would be impossible for me, in the short 
space allowed, to tell you all their teach- 
ings, but I want to cite a few instances as 
examples and to shew that it was simply 
a business for taking money from these 
poor deluded people. 

One day they announced that they had 
power to sell passports into heaven; any 
good Catholic that would pay ten dollars 
would not have to remain in Purgatory if 
they died within ten years; on payment of 
fifty dollars, they were assured that they 
would go directly to Heaven at death, no 
matter how many years afterwards. A 
leading Catholic promptly bought two 
tickets and presented them to his father 
and mother. 

The sale of “blessed’ candles and holy 
water occupied Sunday morning’s session 
and it was really pitiful to watch those 
people carrying home their precious prop- 
erty after that service. 

Another source of revenue was the sale 
of small crucifixes at exorbitant prices. 
The people were told to bury them in 
their fields to ensure a good crop next 
year, and always to keep them in their 
houses and barns to prevent them from 
being burned by lightning. 

At their second last meeting the preach- 
er denounced Protestants and Protestantism 
generally, mixed marriages in particular. 
The effect of this can hardly be imagined, 
these people had lived side by side for 
generations, and of course there were manv 
mixed marriages. Some of the Catholic 
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women who had married Protestant hus- 
bands were now nearly distracted and 
could hardly be persuaded to return to their 
homes and families; others, young girls 
employed in Protestant houses, would not 
go back to their employers where they had 
good homes and wages, preferring to live 
in poverty rather than incur the penalties 
promised by these men. 

The last service of all was perhaps one 
of the greatest farces ever enacted in the 
name of religion. The people were com- 
manded to dig a hole in one corner of the 
cemetery, and there, With imposing cere- 
monies the brother who had been hearing 
confessions duly buried the sins of the peo- 
ple. 

This closed their season of revival and as 
we look back over it what good did it do? 
and what was the result in the hearts and 
minds of these people ignorant and natural- 
ly superstitious, ready to believe anything 
they heard from the altar. Of course these 
monks profitted by their visit and carried 
away full purses, most of it taken frau- 
dulently from people who could not pay 
their honest debts. 

One evening a young Protestant woman 
asked a leading Roman Catholic, himseif 
the school teacher and a fairly well educat- 


ed man, if he believed what these men 
said. His reply was “we are not allowed 
to doubt,’ What kind of a religion is that 


to flourish in a country like ours where 
every one has or should have _ perfect 
religious freedom, these people only ad- 
hering to it because of their ignorance and 
superstition, being trained from childhood 
to believe implicitly what their priests tell 
them; and these priests, knowing it to pe 
for their own advantage, take care to en- 
lighten them very little. 

Is it any wonder then that they are daily 
sinking deeper into this mockery of reli- 
gion that is very little better than the 
idolatries of the heathen about whom we 
are so much concerned to the neglect of 
those nearer our door. 

I do not mean to say that we can be too 


much concerned about our Foreign Mission 
scheme, for evangelizing the heathen, far 
from it; we are not doing enough. But l 
do plead for the greater evangelization of 
those who are our own fellow countrymen, 
and, in many cases, our very good friends. 


Continued on page 475. 


Our Foreign Missions. 
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On October 2nd was held in James 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., the designa- 
tion service of Miss Catherine Mair, B.A., 
as their missionary to Korea. This is one 
of the historic congregations of our Church, 
having passed the first score of its second 
century. It is named in memory of its first 
pastor, Rev. James Macgregor, one of the 
first missionaries from Scotland to Canada, 
and who left an impress so deep and last- 
ing on the Maritime Provinces. Miss 
Mair is a native of Campbellton, N-B., a 
graduate of Dalhousie University in 1900, 
and a successful High School teacher since 
that time, and will be a welcome addition 
to the Korean staff. 


The Foreign Mission Committee, West- 
ern Division has sent out to §.S. Superin- 
tendents in the Western Section of the 
Church a Christmas’ gift-box to receive 
offerings during December from the child- 
ren for Foreign Missions. It is in the form 
of a triangular pyramid, with appropriate 
mottoes. The aim is» to give every child 
in the Sunday Schools an opportunity to 
shew gratitude for the world’s greatest 
Gift, by helping to send a knowledge of 
that Gift to heathen children. It is a fit- 
ting way to celebrate the Christmas sea- 
son, the glad coming of Christ into the 
world. 

Will S. S. Superintendents please write 
Rev. Dr. Mackay, Presbyterian Offices, To- 
ronto, stating how many boxes they can 
use, so that the Committee will know how 
many to get made. These boxes are sent 


free. 


The Sunday School children in the Mari- 
time Synod might well combine in a 
Christmas gift to Missions in some of 
their own fields. In no better way can 
they honor the season that tradition has 
handed down as the anniversary of the 
coming of Christ to our world. Whether 
the time be correct matters not. The 
great fact of His coming is that for which 
men should be glad and grateful at all 
times. 


“The plague, we are thankful to say, 
still holds off,” writes Rev. W. A. Wilson 
some weeks since. The annual recurrence 
of plague in recent years, with the dread of 
it the remainder of the year, and the fa- 
mines that come or threaten, make a bur- 
den and strain upon the lives of our 
missionaries in India, that we can but 
faintly realize. We cannot take away that 
strain, but we can cheer and support them 
by our sympathy and prayers, as they take 
our place, doing our work, as our substi- 
tutes in carrying the light of hope and life 


to them that “sit in darkness and the 
region and shadow of death.” 
Our missionaries in India are asking 


earnestly for a man to assist Rev. Mr. 
King in the College at Indore. Rev. W. <A. 
Wilson has been doing some of this work, 
and writes:—“A man with the opportun- 
ities of meeting a class of about forty every 
day in these subjects.—(i.e., the Bible, 
Theism and Ethics) has surely no need to 
complain of not having a chance to preach ° 
the Gospel,” and more especially as these 
students will be among the future leaders 
of India. ’But as this work is done in 
Hnglish a young man from home could do 
it as well or better, and I would be free to 
give all my work and energy for work in 
the native language, and the multitudes 
for whom hardly anything is done. I trust 
a man will be sent as the Presbytery and Mr. 
King has asked.” 


THE CHANGE IN CHINA. 


By ouR MISSIONARY, REV. 
GILLIVRAY. 


DONALD MaAc- 


Shanghai, Sept. 21, 1905. 
DEAR MR. Scorr:— 

Our stay in Canada this furlough was 
regrettably brief, and to make our ease 
worse, it was all Summer time when there 
is a general cessation of meetings of a 
special kind. We were very desirous of 
making known to the church at large the 
great, and to the majority unknown, sphere 


of Christian Literature in China. We will 
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have to depend on the power of the press 
in Canada as we depend on it in China. 
What the human voice and presence can 
not accomplish, your pages and the pages 
of your contemporaries will. 

Well, what do we find on our return? 
First of all, peace made between Russia 
and Japan, and hence the beginning of 
what all men said would begin after the 
var, especially as Japan came off vic- 
torious. We had not long to wait. One 
morning at breakfast we read the Im- 
perial decree abolishing the old system of 
Examinations root and branch. 

Now for some few years, the subjects 
have been enlarged to include Western 
learning, and we all rejoiced at that—even 
that meant revolution. But the form of 
the old effete scholarship was allowed to 
remain. 

Now, five of the most influential Vice- 
roys have memorialized the Empress Dow- 
ager that as long as the rorM remained, so 
long would the gentry be lukewarm in 
establishing the new schools and colleges. 
Hence the very form must be abolished 
forever, so that all hope of any return [to 
the old regime would be utterly cut off. 

The Empress Dowager accordingly issues 
a Decree granting their prayer, and, let this 
fact be noted, QuoTES JAPAN’S EXAMPLE. 
One result will undoubtedly be to give the 
nascent desire for knowledge—real know- 
ledge, a mighty impulse throughout the 
land. 

And where will there be presses enough 
to print the books called for in a million 
new schools? Surely our Society is on the 
eve of tremendous developments. Who 
will come up to the help of the Lord in 
this great crisis? 

Our students and writers are now being 
strongly assailed by the temptation to 
leave the service of Christ and go to serve 
Caesar—at treble and quadruple the sala- 
ries they now receive. For example, one 
helper has so far yielded as to give up 
half his time to teaching a school founded 
by gentry, and for his half-time gets as 
good.a salary es the foreign Missionary 
himself. How many men trained in mis- 
sion schools will stand this strain? 

I beseech your readers to pray earnestly 
for the Christian helpers who have studi- 
ed Western subjects. They are being be- 
sieged with offers of the most tempting 
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kind, to leave the service of the Church, 
and go into secular school-teaehing. The 
Chinese want new teachers and of course 
the supply is totally insufficient. Hence a 
competition to secure every possible man 
who can teach mathematics, geography 
history ete. 

The first impression, then, strongly borne 
in on us as we set foot once more on 
Chinese soil is that China is changing at a 
more rapid rate than when we left. As 
time goes on, the inertia against change is 
giving way, the desire for reforms is 
growing, and the pace begins to get posi- 
tively alarming. 

One of the elder generation of statesmen 
prophesied to the then American Minis- 
ter at Peking that when they once began 
to move, Western nations would complain 
not that they went too slowly, but too 
fast. Just now the unanimity of the “boy- 
cott” has surprised every one. So after all 
China can unite on something. 

Then again there is a sudden desire on 
China’s part to buy up railway lines run 
with foreign capital, so that these shall 


‘~be entirely her own. 


We are very grateful to those friends in 
Canada, especially in the West, who re- 
membered our work with their gifts. There 
must be many more who would have done 
likewise, but they lacked opportunity. 

Our Society has formed Auxiliaries in 
other lands for the purpose of helping the 
work in China, and it was our desire to 
form some in Canada, but the time failed 
us. As is generally known in missionary 
circles in Canada, these auxiliaries are not 
confined to one denomination, but embrace 
all who wish well to China. 

As a Church the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is only responsible for our person- 
al support, just as the Churches of other 
countries are for the support of the mission- 
aries they set apart for this special work. 
This arrangement, however, leaves us free 
to appeal to all friends of China (to help 
us print and circulate our books. 

May the Holy Spirit be poured out upon 
the nation at this great crisis in its his- 
tory, so that change may come for the 
better and not for the worse—a new heart 
is what she needs, and God alone can give 
her that. Who will have the glory of ob- 
taining that boon for China by interces- 
sion at the throne of grace? 
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_ LETTER FROM REV. MURDOCH MAC- 
KENZIE. 

When driven out of Honan by the Boxer 
uprising in 1900, Mr, Mackenzie worked for 
a time in our India Mission. Later, through 
serious illness in his family he was com- 
pelled to remain for a time in Canada. At 
length. leaving his family behind, he was 
permitted to return, some months ago, to 
his loved work in China, and gives below 
some of his experiences.—Ed., 

Chu Wang was the first point visited. 
Many memories were recalled by the sight 
of the old centre. It was our first sta- 
tion in Honan, and to most of us invested 
with more than ordinary interest on that 
account. You know too what a varied and 
chequered history our work has had in 
that town. Although glad to be back there 
it was some time before I felt inclined to 
go and gaze on the desolation caused by 
our foes in 1900. 

It was with great joy that I met our 
Chinese helpers again. A large fair was 
in progress, and many opportunities were 
given there to judge of the progress they 
had made during my absence, in knowledge 
and speaking power. A goodly number cf 
the Christians known to me years ago came 
to the fair, and - with these, as well as 
many who since 1900 have been received 
into the Church, I had much pleasant and 
helpful intercourse and fellowship. It was 
evident that the Master had been teaching 


most of them important lessons, and that 
a considerable number had been laying 


these to heart and profiting spiritually by 
them. 

Leaving Chu Wang I spent some days in 
Chang Tsun. In company with one of. our 
Shantung helpers I visited that village over 
six years ago. There were no Christians 
in it then. Now there is a Christian com- 
munity of over thirty. 

One of the ablest Chinamen known to 
me lives there. He is a man of remarkabie 
gifts, and speaks with such power and per- 
suasiveness as to make one very hopeful 
of what God may do in the way of raising 
up in this land the kind of workers need- 
ed for its evangelization. He is a polyga- 
mist, however, and so shut out from being 
one of our helpers. If true to his Saviour 


he can help in his own district in many 
ways. 
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A visit to Hsin Tsun followed. It was 
one of the first villages out of which God 
chose men to trust His Son in north 
Honan. Death has taken away some of 
the Christians, while sin and Satan have 
seduced others. Romanism has been active- 
ly at work through its emissaries for 
several years there too. 

The strongest Protestant Christian 
had there was taken from the place in 
order to make a helper of him in 1900. 
Notwithstanding all these drawbacks the 
Christian cause has made steady progress. 
Between fifty and sixty attended daily 
worship each evening. A dozen boys and 
girls are in the Christian School there. Over 
sixty persons were present at Sabbath 
services, and the aspect of affairs generally 
was quite encouraging. 


In spring of 1900 I had a somewhat un- 
pleasant experience in Hui Lung. A peri- 
patetic, philosophic, (?) broom-seller saw 
fit to spend his time in circulating some 
outrageous stories concerning us in that 
town, and insisted on the truth of these 
in my hearing. Naturally the crowd 
believed him, and denial did not seem 
equal to disproof. That was one of the 
early mutterings of the then coming Boxer 
storm, 


thay 


Remembering the experience then I 
wondered what would be in store for me 
this time. The Christians were most cor- 
dial in expressing their gratification. The 
heathen looked on sullenly, and took no 
part for or against the missionary. A 
goodly company turned up at worship each 
evening, and eight persons were recorded 
as catechumens there. You can understand 
the joy which all this gave to my heart. 

Nei Huang the District city, 
next point visited. A large fair was on 
hand. I visited the Mandarin for the pur- 
pose of making a friendly call soon after 
arriving, and was kindly received by him. 
He had many questions to ask concerning 
western affairs generally, but very few 
bearing on Christ or His Gospel. ‘In the 
afternoon he paid me a return visit in the 
inn and was again quite friendly. 


was the 


The number of Christians in that city is 
not large, but they all seem faithful and 
hopeful. They are united and harmonious 
and hope soon to add to their ranks. 
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Leaving Nei Huang we bent our steps 
towards Ching Ku. This is a village which 
is also new to me as there were no Chris- 
tians there a few years ago. Now it is the 
rallying centre for a promising little Chris- 
tian Church. ‘It is not at.all likely that 
the village itself will grow, but the indica- 
tions are that many in that neighbourhood 
are considering the claims of Jesus Christ 
and will soon be found among His people. 

The leading spirit among the Christians 


is a man of the name of Wei Chin Chu. 
His son too is a_ bright, enthusiastic 
believer, and both should be heard of in 
time to come. Men from several villages 
in the vicinity attended service on the 
Lord’s day, and so far as one could judge 
a harmonious, fraternal spirit prevailed. 

Having by this time seen the northern, 
eastern, and southern sides of the Chu 
Wang field, I turned in the direction of 
Chang Te Fu, calling at two of the villages 
formerly connected with that station by 
the way. The trip had been a most cn- 
couraging one from many points of view 
and gave great gladness to my heart. 


After spending a week at the Fu I again 
went out on tour, this time for the pur- 
pose of holding Communion services at 
three centres, convenient for the Chris- 
tians in different districts. 


A few days were spent at each place in 
advance of the Lord’s days so as to give 
an opportunity of meeting all the Chris- 
tians again, and preparing them in some 
measure for the coming season of privi- 
lege. In each case preparatory services 
were held, and certain features of the Chris- 
tian life, closely connected with the pub- 
lic profession of faith at the table, dwelt 
on. 


In the first village 35, in the second 40, 
and in the third 18 persons partook of the 
sacred symbols. The heathen looked on 
in surprise as we sat in the open air under 
a canvas awning in Chang Tsun, and the 
Christians were almost as composed and 
reverent in their attitude as an equal num- 
ber of persons might be in Canada. 


The names of 26 persons were recorded 
as catechumens on these tours. Half of 
these were men and half women. All of 
them had a pretty thorough questioning 
before being received, and the answers 
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given by the great majority of the candi- 
dates showed that they were fairly fami- 


liar with many of the facts connected with 


the nature, life, atonement and death of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In due time we 
hope to see most or all of these enter the 
Church by receiving baptism on profession 
of their faith in Jesus as their Saviour. 

From the above you can form some idea 
of the joy which my earliest experiences un 
the field after returning gave me. The 
work has been well looked after. The 
Divine blessing has attended the labours 
of the missionary and his Chinese assis- 
tants. May that blessing in increasing mea- 
sure descend on all in the time that is yet 
ahead. 

In the last week of May I went to Hual 
Ching Fu to be present at meeting ot 
Presbytery. There I had the opportunity 
of meeting with old and new workers, and 
taking part with them in considering ques- 
tions which have an important bearing on 
the more immediate, as well as the more 
remote, future of our work. 

Following Presbytery meeting I spent a 
month at Wei Hui Fu taking part in teach- 
ing the first Theological Class for Chinese 
helpers which has been held in our mission. 
Twenty-three men were in attendance 
most of the time. Some were good stu- 
dents. Others frankly admitted that their 
days for close study were past. A num- 
ber gave fair attention, and only a very 
small proportion seemed uninterested. 

It was an experiment, but one which 
will doubtless be repeated in coming years. 
Those who are set apart as preachers and 
teachers must themselves receive as full a 
training as the existing circumstances 0o 
the mission make possible. ' 

Our “Rainy Season” seems fairly on now, 
and at that we rejoice. It will mean abun- 
dance for human beings, as well as the 
lower creatures in north Honan. May it 
please God to send soon the showers of 
blessing from on high that will bless and 
enrich the lives of multitudes in this 
spiritually destitute land. 

My health is very good, as is that of all 
the other workers here. Hoping that you 
are having much encouragement in all de- 
partments of your work at home, and 
that we will soon share in welcoming more 
workers for North Honan. 
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A STAY AT TORAN MAL. 


By REV, Ala or -wlACKAY: 


OUR LATEST MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 


To a lately arrived missionary in India, 
almost everything the eye can rest upon 
‘appears new and interesting with occa- 
sionally an approach to the romantic. 

Our stay at Toran Mal certainly imcluded 
all of this and more. Indeed, if sightseeing 
were the purpose for which one came to 
India the place would be well worth going 
Some distance to see. Wild, rugged and al- 
most uninhabited, its rocky hills rise to a 
distance of some four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The top is somewhat 
of a rough plateau of about twenty miles 
in circumference and where perpendicular 
cliffs do not form a natural defence it has 
an old stone wall about it. 

About half way toward the centre the vre- 
mains of another stone wall are to be found 
and near the centre a third, showing that 
if the old time inhabitants were not 
warriors they at least were well prepared 
for war. 

Across a deep ravine, which runs through 
the plateau, a huge bund has been buiit, 
thus holding back the water which runs 
from the surrounding hills during the rainy 
season, and forming an artificial lake. Ac- 
cording to the current tradition a great 
spirit some two thousand years ago built 
the bund in a single night, and then 
through an underground passage drew up 
the water of the lake trom the sacred 
Nerbudda river some twenty miles away. 

To do honor to this spirit the people of the 
surrounding country make an annual pil- 
grimage over all but impassable hills, and 
as the spirit is supposed to rise up out of 
the lake on a certain night it is necessary 
that a great number of people should greet 
his coming, otherwise those who have 
failed to do so will, for their neglect, be 
visited with various calamities throughout 
the year. This year some twelve thousand 
people attended the ‘‘Mela’’ which lasted 
three days. Their chief day happened to 
be on Sunday and our Christian service 
was held quite close to the small stone 
temple about which they were gathered. 


At our quiet little morning service some 
three hundred of the strangers were pres- 
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evening service people began to leave the 
temple in crowds till probably a thousand 
people were seated about on the ground. 
The temple fakirs seeing that the day 
would be spoiled for them if this continu- 
ed, came over and attempted to break up 
our meeting, but after a few diplomatic 
words from our missionary, Dr. Buchanan, 
they, with many threats, took their depar- 


ture, leaving their people, however, with 
us. About all of them remained till the 
close of the service seemingly much in- 


terested, and though they afterward went 
back to their strange and saddening rites, 
yet we hope that some of the seed sown 
may have fallen on good ground, and in 
time bring forth its fruit. 

Our stay was somewhat prolonged, as on 
this lonely beautiful spot, Dr. Buchanan, 
our missionary to the Bhils, had undertaken 
to build a bungalow for the forest officials 
of the State. With a company of sixty or 
seventy Bhils from Amkhut and the sur- 
rounding country the original intention was 
to spend a large part of each day in reli- 
gious “instruction and the remainder in 
teaching them how to do the different 
kinds of labour necessary to complete the 
bungalow. Although time and _  circum- 
stances prevented all being done that was 
desired, yet no day was allowed to pass 
without its Scripture lesson and some wiic 
went there unable to read came away, not 
only with portions of Scripture committed 
to memory, but able to read it for them- 
selves. 


To many of them the work of building 
was entirely new, and progress necessarily 
slow, as material was diffcult to get. Tne 
necessary lumber, e.g., had all to be taken 
from the jungle and sawn by hand. Lime 
was obtained by lads hanging over a cliff 
on a rope ladder picking the limestone out 
of the rock, and afterward preparing it. 

To a wild, roving people day after day 
toiling away in one place became very 
monotonous, and many were the requests 
to be allowed to go to their homes. 

By patient entreaty and remonstrance, 
however, most were persuaded to remain 
till at last the building was completed, and 
they were enriched by the wages they had 
earned, by the discipline of steady toil, and 
surely much richer by the daily influence 


ent, but when we again gathered for ourof Gospel teaching. 


Young People’s Societies. 


All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Convener, Rev. W. S. McTavish, 
Ph, D.,-Deseronto, Ont. 


March.—Reflex Influence of Missions. 
April.—Home Mission Methods and Prin- 
ciples. 


May.—Home Missions in the Maritirae 
Provinces. 

June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

July.—Home. Missions in Manitoba and 
N.W.T. 


August.—Home Missions in British 
Columbia and Yukon. 
September.—French Evangelization. 
October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 
November.—Missions in Korea. 
December,—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER. 
MISSIONS IN KOREA. 


By ouR MISSIONARY, REV. W. R. Foote. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


Christianity entered Korea through the 
gates of Rome and Peking, by native con- 
verts, and the Société des Missions Etran- 
géres dates its beginning from 1784. For 
ten years through much persecution, an 
earnest propaganda was carried on result- 
ing in over 4,000 converts. From 180i to 


1834 several suffered martyrdom, and in 
1885 the first French priests arrived. 
Visits, masses, preaching, intrigue and 


accumulation of property went on vigorous- 
ly until 1865 when the regent, a rabid 
hater of Christianity, foreigners and pro- 
gress, ordered the extinction of the whole 
Catholic population numbering 20,000. Of 
four bishops and nineteen priests all except 
four were from France. Fourteen were 
martyred and four fell victims to the 
dangers of their calling. The slaughter of 
natives was fearful. To-day the Roman 
Catholics number about 30,000. 


SEED SOWING. 
Pretestant Christianity 
Korea irom China. The 


also entered 
name of Rev. 


John Ross of Manchuria will always be as- 
sociated with early missions in Korea. Re- 
siding in Mukden, some distance across the 
Korean border he came into contact with 
the Koreans and took a deep interest in thezn. 
Although he could not speak the languags, 
he communicated with them by means nf 
the written Chinese, and accomplished the 
remarkable task of translating the New 
Testament into Korean—a version which 
served very well in the pioneer stages of 
mission work. 

Another feature of his work of lasting 
benefit to the Koreans, was his sending 
colporteurs into the northern valleys ot 
Korea with Scriptures and tracts. Where 
these men laboured the church is now mak- 
ing the most rapid advance. The-~ first 
colporteur was a Korean, Mr. Saw, who is 
now studying for the Christian Ministry. 
When entering Korea he was advised ic 
avoid the customs officer, but he was on 
the Lord’s business, and he decided to be 
straightforward. He was scolded, delayed, 
abused and threatened by the authorities: 
but he persisted that the books Were pure, 
and after explaining their teaching and 
the nature of his mission, he was allowed 
to pass on. 


First MISSIONARIES. 


Korea’s doors were closed against all 
foreigners until 1882 when treaties were 
made with other nations. The Presbyte- 
rian Church (U.S. North) promptly decid- 
ed to open a mission and Dr. H. N. Allen, 
in 1884, was the first missionary to enter 
the country with a view to permanent 
abode. For a time he was known as the 
doctor to the American and British Lega- 
tions rather than as a missionary. 

That year, 1884, as often has happened 
before and since, the Progressives and 
Conservatives plotted and counter-plotted 
to destroy each other. The Conservatives 
were in power, and a banquet was given 
on the 4th December to celebrate the_in- 
auguration of the postal service. In the 
evening a fire alarm was given and as the — 
Conservative leader, Min Yong Ik left the 
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banquet hall, he, and five of his friends 
were attacked. He was the only one to 
escape alive, but with bad wounds. 

- Being a relative-of the queen, medical aid 


was promptly summoned, and Dr. Allen 
was asked to render assistance. Modern 
surgery proved superior to unscientific 


methods and a life, which otherwise would 
probably have been lost, was saved. This 
brought Dr. Allen royal favour, and he 
was soon appointed physician to the king, 
and placed at the head of the government 
hospital, where he was soon joined by Rev. 
H. G. Underwood and Dr. Heron. 

All were kept busy and soon some. con- 
verts were enrolled, a class looking for- 
ward to the study of medicine was started, 
and an orphanage opened. The Presbyte- 
rian Mission was strengthened by new 
missionaries, and other missions were 
started:—the Methodist Episccpal in 1885, 
the Australian Presbyterian in 1888, the 
Church of England in 1890 and the Presby- 
terian (U.S. South) in 1892. Work went 
forward steadily, but not rapidly until 1894, 
stations having been opened at. Seoul, 
Fusan, Wonsan and Pyeng Yang. 


THE QUEEN’S PLAN. 


Two years before her murder the queen 
took a deep interest in the missionaries, 
frequently entertained them at the palace 
and listened to their message. In the 
spring of 1895 she sent the Prime Minister 
to Dr. Underwood to ask him to draw up 
plans and estimate the cost of a school for 
the sons of the nobility. The site selected 
‘ was between the east and west palaces. 
Her Majesty proposed to erect dweliings 
for the teachers, whom Dr. Underwood was 
asked to recommend and send for to 
America. The queen was prepared to give 
at once thirty thousand dollars and twenty 
or thirty thousand a year for running ex- 
penses; soon after this the great blow fell 
which put an end to all her beneficent and 
enlightened schemes for the advancement 
of her people. 


CAUSE OF ADVANCEMENT. 


The year 1895 marks the beginning of a 
great advancement. The Koreans during 
the Japan-China war, suddenly awakened 
to realize that the old Chinese prowess 
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and civilization which they had adored jor 
long centuries were a fiction. Before he 
march of the despised Japs the mighty 
boasters of China were humbled in the 
dust. The Chinese soldiers too were niar- 
auders, regarding neither the property 
honour nor virtue of the people, betcre 
whose approach all fled in the wildest 
terror, while the Japanese were quiet, 1n- 
offensive and paid well for whatever they 
used. The Koreans’ supercilious contempt 
for the foreigner dissolved like frost-work 
before the rising sun. ‘They placed confid- 
ence in the missionary and his message, 
read his books, believed his words, and in 
large numbers became Christians. 


PYENG YANG AN HXAMPLE. 


Often a single example will give a better 
idea of the progress of the Gospel than 
columns of general facts. Pyeng Yang 
may be taken io illustrate the ups and 
downs of missions in Korea. 

Before 1891 missionaries had made 
several short trips to Pyeng Yang, and 4 
native Christian had lived there several 
months. That year Mr. Moffett took 
charge of the work and in 1892 the Presby- 
terian Mission decided to open their north- 
ern station there. Mr. Han, a native help- 
er, and now a student for the ministry, 
was appointed to that field and has been 
associated with the work ever since. The 
first property bought had to be returned to 
save serious trouble, but later another 
house was purchased in which Mr. Moffett 
spent the winter of 1892-8. He preached 
and taught in a quiet way, and before he 
returned to Seoul in the spring had “he 
joy of baptizing seven men and enrolling 
two catechumens., 

On the 8th oi May, 1891, the authoritics 
determined to stamp out Christianity. That 
evening at the regular prayer-meeting ai] 
the Christians were beaten and several of 
them lodged in jail. When arrested they 
were bound with red cord, which is only 
used for the worst class of criminals, and 
after their arms were pinioned behind their 
backs, they were informed they were to b¢ 
killed. Next morning Dr. Hall, a Canadian, 
who, with his wife and child, was the oniy 
missionary in Pyeng Yang at the time, 
went to the prison where he found the men 
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with their feet stretched far apart and 
fastened in the stocks in such a way as to 
cause intense pain. During the day they 
were again beaten and money was ex- 
torted from them by the brutal jailors. 
The officials ordered Dr. Hall out of his 
house and refused him protection, when le 
declined to leave they stopped his water 
supply and that night his house was 
attacked by a mob. He tried repeatedly to 
see the magistrate, but in vain. 

The situation owas rapidly growing 
worse. Mr. Han and Mr. Kim were fre- 
moved from their filthy prison to the death 
cell where prisoners soon to be executed 
are confined. A report was circulated that 
a telegram had come from the capital say- 
ing the king had ordered all Christians Da- 
headed. Whenever Dr. Hall visited the 
officials or Christians he left his wife aud 
baby at the mercy of the mob. Meanwhile 
the prisoners continued to be threatened, 
beaten and tortured in the stocks. Had 
they uttered but one word in renunciation 
of their faith they would have been set at 
liberty. 

At last they were summoned before the 
acting magistrate, which was taken to mean 
that they were to be executed. They were 
taken before him and made to kneel in his 
presence. He ordered them to renounce 
their connection with foreigners, and to 
revile the name of God. During this time 
both in the city and in the near country 
some abjured their faith under the terrible 
ordeal, but Han, Kim and some others with 
the faith of a Paul or Stephen refused to 
do so. 

By this time orders had come from Seoul 
for their release. 
the missionaries in Seoul, had met to pray 
for the persecuted, and the British and U.5. 
ministers pushed the matter with such de- 
termination, that the Pyeng Yang authori- 
ties were fined and punished for their 
lawlessness and cruelty. News of the vin- 
dication of the missionaries and Christians 
flew over the whole country, and a very 
different opinion began to be entertained 
of their religion. 

Because of the Chinese invasion Dr. Hail 
soon withdrew to Seoul, but in January, 1895, 
the return of Revs. Moffett and Lee marks 
the permanent opening of the Pyeng Yang 
station. At present there is a flourishing 
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Academy, a High School for girls in the 
city, and three churches, in the largest of 
which the average congregation is nearly 
2,000. Including the out stations there are 
230 churches with 20,000 worshipers, 20 
Students for the ministry and a large staff 
of native workers. 

What is true of Pyeng Yang in starting 
Slowly with persecution and in its gradual 
extension, is true of every other station. 


THE POWER OF THE WORD AND SPIRIT. 


The missionary does not often lead the 
Way in sowing the seed, but frequently 
finds he has more than: he can do to follow 
up the work already started as the follow- 
ing incident will show. Away up in the 
mountain valleys of Kok San a few copies 
of the Gospels found their way, the read- 
ing of which led to the conversion of 
several men. Repeatedly invitations were 
sent to the missionaries to visit them. 
After a long and unavoidable delay Drs. 
Underwood and Avison started out on foot 
and were three weeks in reaching them. 
They found a little company of earnest 
Simple-minded believers, who had thrown 
away their idols, ceased their ancestor 
worship, and were in all things as far as 
they knew, obeying the Lord. 

But the “washing rite,’ as baptism was 
translated, puzzled them. ‘He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” What 
then was this? They pondered and studi- 
ed, God showed them it was in some way 
a sign of washing from sin, and when after 
long waiting, no teacher came, they agreed 
that each going to his home should wash 
himself in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, praying that 
if in anything he had sinned in this rite, 
God would forgive him. And so the 
missionary found them and baptized them 
in the prescribed way, after which they 
for the first time sat around the Lord's 
Table to commemorate His death. 


METHODS. 
rf 
Evangelistic effort has throughout re- 


ceived the first attention. To accomplish 
this colporteurs and Bible women have 
carried Scriptures and tracts to every cor- 
ner of the kingdom; evangelists, helpers 
and missionaries have preached in houses, 
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chapels and churches, on street corners 
and at the market places, proclaiming the 
Gospel far and wide. The message has 
been the great evangelical truths and the en- 
cdeavour has been to bringit to every one’s 
notice. Groups of Christians large and small 
have sprungup hereand thereallover the 
country, and connected with nearly every 
church is a Christian school. Men and 
women have been gathered into classes for 
Study. Out of these classes grew the help- 
ers’ class for those who were farthest ad- 
vanced and who gave their whole time to 
the work. From this class again a number 
have expressed a desire to study for the 
ministry. These have been graded, a 
course of study prepared, a staff of teachers 
provided, and what corresponds to a theo- 
logical college at home, established. Wight 
men expect to complete the course in 1907, 
fourteen in 1909 and others later. 


NEw MISSIONS. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church (U.S. 
South) opened a mission in 1896 and the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada followed 
in 1898. For a history of the latter “‘Reap- 
ers in Many Fields’ should be consulted. 
A Y.M.C.A. secretary and some independent 
missionaries are doing good work. The 
entire Christian population connected with 
the evangelical churches is estimated at 
40,000. 


POLIcY. 


The four Presbyterian missions are unit- 
ed in a Council and work in _ perfect 
harmony. This Council is much like 4 
Synod in its organization, with advisory 
powers only. At present there is a spirit 
of union among all Christians. The natives 
know nothing of the historical and doctri- 
nal differences that separate some denomi- 
nations. At first it was thought’ that 
educational and medical work might be 
united with profit, but now there is a pros- 
pect that the leading evangelical missions 
may be united in all branches into “The 
Church of Christ in Korea.” Early in the 
year Pyeng Yang station adopted the 
following resolution: ‘“‘Moved that we re- 
commend that the station express itself in 
favour of joint educational work in con- 
junction with the Canadian Presbyterian 
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Mission, and that we communicate with 
them stating that we will welcome any 


suggestion looking to the furtherance of 
the same.”’ 


Later in the year the representatives of 
Several missions met in Seoul to consider 
union, and the following are some of the 
resolutions enthusiastically and unanimous- 
ly adopted: “That the forces of Protestant 
Christianity unite in educational work in 
Korea.” “That the time has come for the 
uniting of missionary periodicals under a 
joint editorship.” ‘‘That power be given to 
this joint committee to expedite the forma- 
tion of a Council of Protestant missions.’’ 
“That the time is ripe for the establish- 
ment of one Korean National Church to be 
called “The Church of Christ in Korea.” 


YOUR AFTER-SELF. 


President 
said: 


In an address to young men, 
Jordan, of Stanford University, 


“Your first duty in life is toward your 
after-self. So live that your after-self— 
the man you ought to be—many in his 
time be possible and actual. Far away in 
the twenties, the thirties of the twentieth 
century, he is awaiting his turn. His body, 
his brain, his soul, are in your hands. He 
cannot help himself. What will. you leave 
for him? Will it be a brain unspoiled by 
lust or dissipation, a mind trained to think 
and act, a nervous system true as a dial 
in its response to the truth about you? 


Or will you turn over to him a brain 
distorted, a mind diseased, a spinal cord 
grown through and through with the devil 
grass of that vile harvest we call wild 
oats? Will you let him come, taking your 
place, gaining through your experiences, 
hallowed through your joys, building on them 
his own, or will you fling his hope away, 
decreeing wanton-like that the man you 
might have been shall never be?” 


the influence 
and happiness 


This graphic picture of 
upon our future character 
of what we are doing now is commended 
to the special attention of younger read- 
ers.—Senex Smith in the Herald and Pres- 
byter. 


World Wide Work. 


THE JAPANIZATION OF CHINA. 


By Rev. ArtHUR H. SMITH, AUTHOR OF 
“CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS,” ETC, 


Like the rest of the world, Shanghai, the 
nerve centre of all foreign interests in 
China, held its breath last May while the 
great and decisive naval battle in the 
Tsushima Strait was in progress. Upon 
the result hung everything for Japan, and 
so much for the rest of the world. That 
this victory for Japan is to be reckoned the 
“sixteenth decisive battle’ of the world is 
not unlikely, and long before it was fought 
efforts had been made to forecast its com- 
pendious results. 


Among them are the extinction for at 
least a generation of Russian aggression 
on the Pacific, the abrupt termination of 
the unending:talk about “the coming parti- 
tion of China,” the insecurity of the hold 
of some of “the Powers” on Chinese soil 
which they had gleefully “annexed,” and 
the definite primacy of Japan not only :n 
this empire, but in Hastern Asia. 


Careful observers, like the Peking corre- 
spondent of the London ‘'imes, long since 
announced that Japanese influence in 
China is omnipresent and irresistible. 


No European race comprehends the Chi- 
nese, but the Japanese understand them 
perfectly, language and people alike. They 
have their quiet editors on the staff of in- 
fluential Chinese papers, suggesting, in- 
forming, directing. They are partners—per- 
haps the main partners—in the Commer- 
cial Press of Shanghai, which is issuing a 
long list of beautifully printed, attractive- 
ly bound, and inexpensive school and text- 
books of a wide range, and sometimes 2 
high excellence, samples of which are being 
widely distributed, and the sales of which 
are extensive. 


At the recent meeting of the China Edu- 
cational Association in Shanghai, the Com- 
mercial Press showed an Occidental enter- 
prise in advertising. It secured a room for 
the exhibition of its output, and incidental- 
ly invited the whole association to a dinner. 


There are said to be 5,000 Chinese stu- 
dents now in Japan. In the Peking Uni- 
versity, as well as in those of the provinces, 
Japanese professors have largely supplant- 
ed other foreigners. They definitely offer 
to give the Chinese instruction in every- 
thing through the medium of the Japanese 
language. Learn that, they say, and you 
can dispense with German, French and 
English. 


The reader will perhaps excuse the men- 
tion of a specific case, on account of its 


illustrative value. Some fifteen years ago 


a book on “Chinese Characteristics’ was 
published in Shanghai. A few years later 
the omnivorous Japanese—who, like the 


oriole, were ready to adopt any material— 
translated it into that language, where, in 
a few more years, it was out of print and 
forgotten. 


Meantime a young Shanghai student in 
Japan who could read but could not speak 
Japanese, conceived the idea of translating 
the book into Chinese, which he did with- 
out knowing a word of English. On being 
sought out by the author (in quest of help- 
ful criticism) it was found that the only 
medium of communication between author 
and translator was a Japanese fellow-edi- 
tor of the latter, who was masier of all 
three languages. = 


This incident is a window through which 
the discerning may see many visions. To 
suppose that a people so close neighbours 
to China, who have that ‘‘genius which 1s 
infinite capacity for labour,’ and who can, 
according to circumstances, talk, write, 
teach, fight, or hold their tongues, with 
equal success, are not to have a predomi- 
nating influence in the reorganization of 
China, is to entertain an illusion. China 
is to be Japaned. 


During the past year attention has re- 
peatedly been called to the fact that in dif- 
ferent and widely separated parts of China 
native Buddhist priests have been placing 
their temples under Japanese protection. 
The object appeared to be to prevent the 
confiscation of both lands and temples by the 
Chinese Government for the use of the 
new system of primary education which 
was expressly enjoined by imperial decree, 
all unofficial temples being included in ths 
order. It has been known that Buddhist 
missionaries have reached China from Ja- 
pan, with a view to a renaissance of that 
moribund faith. 


Christians ought greatly to strengthen 
the hands of workers in China and Japan 
with ampler means, with a deeper and 
more intelligent sympathy, and with more 
earnest and persevering prayer.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


“In the winter we take the sunny side 
of the car, the sunny side of the street, and 
the sunny side of the room. Why not take 
the sunny side of life? He who said, “I 
am the light of the world,” is ever shining 
for us as the Sun of Righteousness, and we 
need never walk in darkness. We may 
ever reflect His image and shed the sun- 
Shine of cheer on this dark, cold, comfort- 
less world.—Sel. 
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WHAT THE MORAVIANS HAVE DONE 
FOR THE ESKIMOS. 


(Notes from “The Fall of Torngak,” 
By THE REv. J. W. DAVEY.) 


-It is an accepted fact that before the ad- 
vance of civilization many of the world’s 
most quaint and interesting denizens tend 
to disappear, until in some cases whole 
aboriginal tribes die out, and their place 
is taken by hardier settlers, intent on 
commerce or conquest. 4 


The Eskimos, or Innuits, as they prefer 
to style themselves, have proved no excep- 
tion to this rule. Formerly extending over 
a large portion of the Arctic regions of 
North America—as far south as Newfound- 
land—few if any are now to be found 
farther south than Hopedale in Labrador; 
here, and in many stations farther north, 
the Moravian missionaries have proved by 
quiet and patient work for over a hundred 
and thirty years the power of the Gospel 
as a factor of social regeneration. 


In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Eskimos were much feared by 
traders as a dangerous and savage race. 
No Eskimo kayak could be tolerated with- 
in gunshot of any European boat, and to 
camp on their shores unarmed was to 
court an almost certain death, 


In these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that the offer of the Moravian Breth- 
ren to establish mission work among them 
in 1752 was warmly accepted by the gover- 
nor of Newioundand, Sir Hugh Palliser. 
A small vessel, fitted for trade in whale- 
bone and oil, was sent out that year with 
a pioneer party of four Brethren and John 
Christian Erhardt, a German pilot with 
knowledge of Eskimo, who had long wish- 
ed to preach the Gospel in Labrador. 


This expedition met with much disaster 
and Erhardt with the loss of his life at 
the hands of the Eskimos; and it was not 
tilk 1771 that a permanent settlement was 
made at Nain, in Eskimo Bay. 


The failure of the first attempt was attri- 
buted by some of the more scrupulous 
among the Brethren to the commercial 
element which had of necessity mingicd 
with it. Time and experience have, how- 
ever, abundantly shown that, rightly and 
wisely organized and applied, the com- 
mercial system is not only admissible, but 
possesses undoubted advantages, and the 
record of the Moravian work in Labrador 
is a proof of its usefulness. 


“The business department of the 
mission,” writes the Rey. J. W. Davey, *‘is 
a distinct branch of Church work—a branch 
which, in the interests of the temporal 
welfare of the natives, it is in every way 
desirable to maintain; and whatever pro- 
fits may be derived from time to time 
from this source are devoted entirely and 
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exclusively to the general benefit and fur- 
ther development of the Labrador Mission.’ 


From 1771 to the present date the worx 
has gone on steadily increasing, stations 
being planted both north and south of 
Nain. One peculiar feature which draws 
attention to the sagacity and good common 
sense of the early Brethren, was their in- 
sistence on a Government grant of one 
hundred thousand acres in connection with 
each mission station, and this not for the 
possible worldly profit connected there- 
with, but in order that they might pre- 
serve the natives from the vicious and de- 
basing influence of the Huropean traders 
and fishermen, whose conduct towards the 
natives was at that period notorious. 


The Moravian Church had no desire to 
monopolize the trade or fishing within the 
area over which they wished to exercise 
control, but in the absence of every form 
of legal force—save for the rare visit of a 
Government frigate—it was imperative that 
they should have the right to warn and, 
if need be, expel any misdemeanant from 
their territory. 


After some initial difficulty, the desired 
grant of land was ultimately secured to 
them, largely through the agency of Lord 
Dartmouth, and the wisdom of this step 
can be seen in the fact that to-day the 
population of an area extending the entire 
is kept in reasonable 
check without the aid of a single policeman 
or justice of the peace. 


It is only by contrasting the present con- 
dition of Labrador with that of one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago that the work 
of the missionaries can be estimated in 
any way. 


They found the people utterly uncivilized, 
ignorant of any save the most material 
existence, suspicious of even friendly ad- 
vances, and only yielding to the ultimate 
persuasion of Christ-like lives lived patient- 
ly amongst them. 


The first baptism took place in 1775. 
To-day the Church membership in connec- 
tion with the various mission stations 
along the Labrador coast practically in- 
cludes the whole Hskimo population, be- 
sides a considerable number of settlers. 
The latest returns dated December, 19062 
show altogether in connection with the 
Church twelve hundred and eighty-three 
ae in varicus degrees of Church fellow- 
ship. 


The whole of the New Testament has 
been printed in Eskimo, also a collection 
of some eight hundred hymns and a few 
Simple tales—a task of no ordinary diffi- 
culty, when it is remembered that there 
are no words in their Janguage to express 
abstract ideas. The musical faculty of the 
natives has been carefully developed, and 
they show special aptitude in orchestral 
accompaniment of church music. Gen- 
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erous contributions are made by all to the 
support of the churches 

These are facts which speak for them- 
selves. It may be that the Eskimo is 
capable of no great intellectual attainment, 
that his faith is simple as in the childhood 
of a race, but the record of it comes as a 
fresh proof of the infinite adaptability of 
Christianity to all phases of life, of the 


fellowship of all men in one universal 
Church. 
MISSION WORK IN MANCHURIA. 


In Manchuria we have twenty or thirty 
millions of people—a great field, access- 
ible through and through. The first rro- 
testant missionary to Manchuria belonged 
to the English Presbyterian Church. It is 
only thirty-eight years since William Chal- 
mers Burns—a true son of the Free Church 
of Scotland—heard the still small voice 
calling him to go from Swatow to the 
regions beyond, and in obedience to that 
voice he sailed for Tientsin, but ultimately 
landed at the treaty port of Manchuria, 
Newchwang. 

Except for the teaching of Roman Catho- 
lic Fathers, the people had never heard of 
the Gospel of Christ until Mr. Burns land- 
ed there in August, 1867. Next year he 
succumbed to an attack of malarial fever, 
his dying words—‘‘God will carry on His 
good work, I have no fears for that’—a 
prophetic vision of the years since then. 


There have been three chief periods in 
our Manchurian Mission. The pioneering 
generation reached on to the war between 
China and Japan in 1894. Working in 
conjunction with the brethren of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, we established our 
mission stations in main centres of popu- 
lation, where we have gathered large con- 
gregations. In 1894 we had 5,000 names on 
_the roll of our native churches. 


Then came the period of popularity, from 
1895 to the spring of 1900—the year of the 
Boxer persecutions. During these five 
years there was a great ingathering, our 
communicant membership mounting up to 
close on 20,000. 

Then came the period of sifting, when 
the Manchurian Church had to pass through 
the fire. It stood the test’ splendidly. 
Sometimes, in going up and down the 
country, one is asked, “‘Are not your peo- 


ple ‘rice Christians?” No, they are not. 
Let me tell you of Chang Shun (“Blind 
Shun.’’) I single him out because he has 


played a large part in the building-up ana 
the organization of the Church. He was 
converted in 1886. Born in a humble ham- 
1st in the “Valley of Peace,’ near the place 
occupied at present by the Russians, he 
wag a member of a cult of Buddhism, the 
Hunyuan. In the teaching of that native 
religion God had been preparing a wav 
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for him and others to receive the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


Chang Shun was affected with an ail- 
ment of the eyes, and went to Mukden ior 
treatment. Dr. Christie was unable to 
give him total relief, but in the hospital 
he heard the Gospel, and he went away with 
a new-found joy in his soul. He then went 
to aplace 130 miles northof Mukden, and 
preached the Gospel all around. When 
Webster went there, some time after, 
quite a crowd of men and women were ask- 
ing admission to the Church, nine of whom, 
including Chang himself, were baptized. 


At the time of the Boxer persecution, 
when the Boxers were joined by the ‘‘Vege- 
tarians,”’ an anti-Christian sect, Chang 
was laid hold of, along with another Chris- 
tian. They were carried to a temple, and 
ordered to worship idols, and to bow down 
to the Boxer chief as a sort of minor 
divinity. Chang’s companion gave in, but 
Chang refused again and again, and at last _ 
the Boxer sword severed his head from 
his body. This is not the sort of man one 
might call a “rice Christian.”’ 

Shu was one of the finest native elders 
I have ever met. He did Christian work 
first in connection with our Mission, and 
then for many years under Mr. Fulton, of 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission. I never 
heard any native preach so well after the 
foreign fashion as Elder Shu. In 1909, 
when we were called upon to leave our sta- 
tions, I was asked to go to Fakumen to 
assist in the ordination of an elder. We 
had on the Saturday night a preparation 
service, and Elder Shu was asked to preach. 
I have never heard anything like it at 
home or abroad for earnestness of tone 
and depth of spiritual teaching. His text 
was, “We would see Jesus.” There was, 
indeed, given to him a vision of the King 
in His beauty, to prepare him for his mar- 
tyrdom a few months later. 


Pastor John, of Tieling, a heathen city 
of 50,000 inhabitants, is testifying to the 
power of the Gospel. When I have been 
working with him, instead of my helping 
Mr. John, he has helped me. 


Two years ago, in the summer time, we 
were visited by a widespread, fatal epide- 
mic of cholera. One day, as people were 
gathering at the dispensary, some women 
were sitting in front. One of them had in 
her arms a little baby girl, just dying. 
Another woman said to her, ‘Why bring 
that thing here? Why not throw it out 
to the dogs?” 


Inthe corner of our little dispensary was 
one of Pastor John’s inquirers. She had been 
with us learning to read those _ difficult 
Chinese characters. She was spelling out 
words in a Christian catechism. She stari- 
ed up and said, “What is it that you are 
saying, friend? Don’t you know that that 
little babv bears the image of our H2aven- 
ly Father?’ Then she told them of our 
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pastor at Tieling. “Do you know,” she 
said, “that he has eight children, and one 
a little girl, was born blind? He named 
her” “elghth Ddiessing.” ‘That night we 
thanked God for this Chinese pastor, and 
for the influence of his life. 


Mr. Sung came into connection with our 
Church in 1896. I point to him because he 
is one of the many Chinese who do not at 
first come to us because of any real in- 
terest in the Gospel. He was head of a 
large business firm, had gone to law, and 
was getting the worst of it. The magis- 
trate was squeezing both parties, no doubt. 
“Why not join the Roman Catholics?” 
said his friends. “They will help you in 
your difficulty.’ He put down his name 
as an inquirer. 

But the Roman Catholics were in dis- 
repute, and so he became an inquirer in 
One of our stations in the North. But 
our evangelist would not touch such matters. 
Mr. Sung, day after day, and week after 
week, still kept coming to the chapel, ex- 
pecting that in the long run he would be 
helped in his lawsuit. 


At last the message brokeinto hissoul. I 
have heard him telling, again and again, 
how he came to see that the law is ‘‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God.” Immediate- 
ly he accepted Christ; and then, strange to 
say, the other firm dropped the legal pro- 
ceedings and Mr. Sung was rid of his trou- 
ble. Now he is an unpaid worker daily 
preaching in the street and in the chapel. 
These are but types of the Manchurian 
Christian. 


There is a third great district of Man- 
churia which we have not yet entered, ex- 
cept by the occasional visit of a colpor- 
teur of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Two of our missionaries have 
offered to go, but the home committee re- 
plied that, in the present state of finances, 
they could not sanction the appointments. 


When I lately visited the chief town in 
one district, Pastor John said to me, “I 
want to go to that great unoccupied dis- 
trict. We have plenty of men preaching 
here.’ He went to Mukden to consult his 
brothers. They guaranteed his salary, so 
that he should not be a burden on the 
Mission funds, and so this needy field will 
also be evangelized. 


it was once remarked to a dying saint 
that it must give her great comfort to look 
back upon a well-spent life. ‘Yes,’ she 
said, “it does, but the well-spent life is 
not mine, but my Redeemer’s, and it is in- 
deed an unspeakable comfort to know that 
His perfect righteousness is mine. 


Life is a pledge, a promise of immortality 
—a Timegate, but it swings back upon 
Eternity; and he who loses time loses 
eternity. 
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THE EVANGELIZATION OF ITALY. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE REV WILLIAM BUB- 
GESS IN THE Illustrated Missionary News. 


Editor. “‘How long have you been work- 
ing in Italy?” 

Mr. B. “For the last three years. AS 
you know, many years of my life were 
spent in India. I was sent years ago to 
begin mission work in Hyderabad, and ior 
seventeen years, by God’s help, and with 
the aid of splendid colleagues, laid the 
foundations of a mission which has been 
rich in blessing and full of success. 

“Returning to England to settle, 
thought, at home, 


as l 
I entered our English 


‘work. When, however, I was in the Fins- 


bury Park circuit, a call came to me to 
superintend our operations in Italy. The 
two districts, north and south, were to be 
joined under one administrative head. 1 
was asked to accept the post, and consent- 
ed. It involved the learning of another 
language, Italian; but that was not a 
serious matter for one who had already 
grappled with the difficulties of two Indian 
ones.” 


Editor. “What is the character of your 
work?” 
Mr. B. “My own special work is to 


superintend the Wesleyan Mission, whose 
operations extend from the Alps down to 
the island of Sicily, and away from the 
Grand Trunk lines into the picturesque 
mountain villages of the Apennines. We 
have some twenty-six different stations, 
some of which send their roots into num- 
berless surrounding villages. There are 
twenty-eight Italian ministers, and a large 
number of evangelists and school teachers 
on our staff. 


“Our main business is that of preaching 
the Gospel in mission halls, and carrying 
the message of God’s love into the homes 
of the people. We have a _ considerable 
amount of school work, by which wWe are 
reaching the young; and on the shore of 
Lake Maggiore we have an Italian Child- 
ren’s Home, something after the model of 
those known to you in England—an insti- 
tution which would have its branches in 
other parts of Italy had we only the neces- 
sary funds at our disposal.” 


Editor. “Could you tell my readers some 
of the peculiar difficulties you meet with?” 


Mr. B. “To my mind the chief difficulty 
against the spread of the truth is what I 
may call the absence of the spiritual sense 
among Italians. Roman Catholicism has 
killed it. An Italian can only conceive of 
religion as the observance of a rite or the 
performance of a ceremonial. 

“That is should at all affect the heart, the 
life, the character, the ordinary Italian is 
as far from understanding as the Hindu. 
All is left to the priest, and the priest’s 
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prayers are as senseless as those of the 
Thibetan praying-wheel, and as efficacious. 
The adoration of the Madonna, and con- 
fession in the ear of the priest, have de- 
graded religion so that it is nothing but a 
derision and a scorn. 

“Wow a woman can confess herself to a 


man, and, as a matter of fact, it is only 
the women that do, and yet retain her 
modesty, is to me a mystery! We talk 


about the gross superstitions of the Hast; 
the absurdities countenunced by Roman 
Catholicism are as ridiculous as anything 
to be found in Hinduism. 

“Hivery church in Rome has its own Ma- 
donna, whose special virtues are lauded. 
In one there is an image which has becomes 
very famous as a healer. A photo has 
been taken and minified, and it is printed 
on tissue paper. Sheets are sold much as 
postage stamps are vended. All the sick 
one has to do is to cut off a picture, roll it up, 
and swallow it, and it is guaranteed to 
eure everything. Can Hinduism boast of 
anything more absurd? 

‘In the church of the Aracoeli the image 
is that of a Bambino. No doctor in Rome 
is sought after as this image. Letters. con- 
taining requests, accompanied by postal 
orders and cheques, arrive by post from all 
parts of the globe to this image. It brings 
in no end of money to the coffers of the 
Church. In all the fetishism of West 
Africa, is there anything more stupid? 

“We are very much handicapped by the 
law in Italy which forbids preaching in the 
streets or in the squares, or indeed, in a 
house, without permission from the autho- 
rities.’’ 

Editor. “How do you manage them?” 


Mr. B. “Well, I have hit upon a method 
which in villages and small towns works 
well. Our preachers are armed with ii- 
eences to hawk books, and in selling Scrip- 
ture portions or tracts, they must of neces- 
ity speak about their wares, and in this 
way many a more effective sermon 1S 
preached than if it were a stated discourse. 
The preacher has of necessity to be short, 
and he gets to the point at once.” 


Editor. ‘‘What is the present outlook of 
evangelical religion in Italy?” 

Mr. B. “Decidedly: promising. Consider- 
able headway is being made by the various 
missions at work, so much so that the 
Pope himself has called attention to th 
fact that decided efforts must be made [o 
stem the tide of propagandism, and a larg? 
sum of money has been set aside by the 
Vatican for a vigorous crusade against the 
spread of evangelical doctrines. it was 
even said that an attempt must be made to 
entice back the poor by offers of money! 

“In a country where the priest has done 
everything, it is difficult to get our con- 
verts to realize their individual duty active- 
ly to propagate their faith. There is 2 
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fatal tendency to leave all to the minister. 
There is an improvement, however, in this 
matter; but what we need above all things 
just now is a real awakening in the mem- 
bers of the Church itself, that the self- 
Satisfied ease may be disturbed, and each 
member made to feel his individual, re- 
sponsibility to bring another to the Saviour 
There are hundreds of good evangelicals 
who during their whole lives haye never 
brought one!” 


Editor. “‘What is the attitude of Roman 
Catholicism?”’ 

Mr. B. “An attitude of fierce, unprin- 
cipled opposition. In villages and smail 
towns we are violently, scurrilously assail- 
ed in the clerical press. We are represent- 
ed as underminers of morality and all 
social order, and the basest motives are 
attributed to us. We are denounced trom 
the aitars of the churches as atheists. A 
Protestant, the priest tells his people, is 
one who protests against all religion, and 
does not believe in Christ, or indeed in 
anything. 

“In two places in our Mission opposition 
has taken the form of persecution. One of 
our preaching halls was entered by the mob 
egged on by the parish priest, and our 
evangelist was sorely beaten. He is, how- 
ever, at his work again, and the notoriety 
his beating secured for him has turned jn 
his favour. There is a remarkabie turn of 
feeling towards him. People now stand 
up in his defence, and his work since the 
outbreak has been remarkably successful. 


“Roman Catholicism hates the Bible as 
intensely as ever, and if it could, it would 
banish every copy from the country. 1! 
have in my study a Bible, every leaf of 
which was torn from top to bottom, and 
then thrown into our Church in the Scrofa 
by a priest as an expression of -his con- 
tempt for the book.” 


Editor. “Are the converts exposed to 
any special form of persecution?” 


Mr. B. “In certain parts of Rome an 
evangelical cannot get a house for love or 
money. Both in town and country Pro- 
testants are thwarted in their eftorts to 
find work. A priest will shrink from no 
underhand measures to injure a family 
which has broken from Catholicism. 


“In a mountain village named Ramello, 
where we had a flourishing school, the poor 
mothers -were terrorised, and threatened 
with all kinds of penalties if they did not 
withdraw their children. Absolution and 
the sacrament were refused them, and they 
were to be sent straight to hell when they 
died. - 

“To these poor ignorant people these 
threats were worse than open beating. 
The disabilities of a Protestant in many 
parts of Italy are as serious as those of 4 
Hindu who becomes a Christian. You will 
see then how difficult it is for Italians to 
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avow themselves Christians, seriously 
affecting as it does their livelihood.” 


Hditor. ‘“‘What is the attitude of men 
towards religion of any kind in Italy?’ 


Mr. B. “Stolid indifference. It is only 
On rare occasions that men are to be seen 
in the churches. The hollowness of Roman 
Catholicism has so disgusted them, aud 
the known, and in some instances open, 
flagrant immorality of dignitaries in the 
Church has so sickened them, that all res- 
pect for religion is passing away, and there 
is a perilous tendency everywhere towards 
cold, bland atheism. The men, as a rule, 
believe nothing. It is the natural recoil 
trom the shams which surround them.” 


Editor. “Can you give me any instances 
of remarkable conversions or other results 
of your work?” 

Mr. B. “In the villages which nestle in 
the mountains skirting Lake Maggiore, we 
have had considerable success, and there 
have been clear cases of heart conversion. 
The elder of our church in Ramello was 
for twenty years the sexton of the Roman 
Catholic Church hard by. Taiking to him 
the other day, his face lit up with joy as 
he told me how precious the Lord Jesus 
was to him now. 


“In the villages in the Abruzzi, our minis- 
ter has reaped much fruit, and private 
talks with old and young have strengthen- 
ed my own faith in the power of the Gos- 
pel to move these people, in whom the 
spiritual instinct was almost, if not al- 
together, dead. 


“We had a singular case of the conver- 
sion of a young priest two years ago in one 
of these villages. He has been fairly in- 
structed in our doctrines and methods. 
That he is soundly converted I have 10 
doubt. Two weeks ago I sent him, at his 
own earnest request, to preach the blessed 


Gospel in the very villages where, to use _ 


his own words, a few years ago he was ‘a 
minister of Satan.’ 


“In the villages of the Basilicata in the 
south there has been a remarkable uphea- 
val. We have work in over twenty diite- 
rent places, and very promising work in- 
deed. It gives signs of spreading over a 
very wide area. 

“It broke out in a strange way. Krom 
this part there is a constant stream of 
emigration to America. Several who had 
gone there were converted, and returning 
with the love of God in their hearts, began 
to open the eyes of friends in their native 
villages. Our minister was entreated to 
go over and help them. The result is very 
gratifying; there is an earnest and vigo- 
rous propaganda among the people them- 
selves. 


“T have received small sums direct from 
Italians, too, now in America, begging me 
to do something for their friends left be- 
hind to bring them to the knowledge of the 
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truth. If I could only put half a dozen 
earnest evangelists down in this neighbour- 
hood, we should have a grand reaping 
time. I have spoken only of the villages, 
but in the large cities, too, where we have 


work, we have not been without encourage- 
ment. 


“In Spezia, for instance, where we have 
a fine school, we had, a few months ago, a 
most interesting case of the conversion of 
an Italian lady, whose two children attend 
the school. Seed sown in the school-room 
found roothold in young hearts and 
brought forth fruit. The mother, 3 well- 
educated lady of good tamily, was induc- 
ed by her children to attend our public 
services in Spezia. The simpie prayer of 
our minister Davis struck her, the word 
read entered her heart, the voice of tha 


Lord Jesus made itself heard, and she was 
converted. 


“She desired to make known openly the 
change that she had undergone; an oppocr- 
tunity was accorded her; and in a state- 
ment, chaste and simple, she testified to her 
conversion before the members of our 
church. An account of the circumstance 
was afterwards published in the public 
press, and scattered wide over Italy. 

“We need the prayers of your readers, 
that we may may have a genuine revival 
of spiritual religion in Italy. I sometimes 
think the great fields of mission work in 
the East overshadow our toil here; but 
one thing I know and it is this, if you do 
not convert Italy, Roman Catholicism will 
dog your steps everywhere, and sow tares 
among your wheat in every country of the 
globe. Who burned your Bibles ‘in Fiji?’— 
Lllusirated Missionary News. 


TOO LATE, 
By Rev. F. B. MEYER. 


There comes a time when 
grieved with irresponsiveness, 
knock no more. Nothing in this world or 
the next can be compared for horror to 
the withdrawal of God from us. It in- 
volves the perdition of the body and soul, 
because it (the presence of God) is tha 
one force by which evil is restrained and 
good fostered, 

Take the sun from the center of the 
Solar system, and each planet, breaking 
from its leash, would pursue a headlong 
course, colliding with the rest, and dagh- 
ing into the abyss. So when God’s pres- 
ence is lost every power in the soul rises 
in revolt. 

Ah! bitter wail when a man realizes the 
true measure of the calamity which has 
befallen him, and cries with Saul, “I am 
sore distressed; for God is departed from 
me, and answereth me no more.” 


the Spirit, 
departs to 
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THE CHINA CENTENARY MISSIONARY 
COUNKFHRHENCE. 


By Rrv. G. H. BONDFIELD. 


For many reasons the General Mission- 
ary Conference which is to be held in 1907 
will be of exceptional importance. Hirst 
and foremost it will be a Centenary Con- 
ference, celebrating the completion of the 
first hundred years of Protestant missionary 
work in China. Then, in the long inter- 
val since the last General Conference, 
momentous changes have taken place. 
The china of to-day is different from the 
China of 1890. 

The growth and development of the 
native church have forced a new set of 
problems to the front. Colleges and schools 
and organizations for the production and 
circulation of Christian literature have to 
face fresh conditions. The friendly atti- 
tude of officials and literati point to wider 
spheres of influence and evangelistic effort. 
The fact that since 1890 the Protestant 
missionary force in China has been nearly 
trebled, and that the conditions of resi- 
dence and travel in the interior have vastly 
improved, suggests the possibility of a new 
forward movement all along the line. Are 
we not therefore justified in looking for- 
ward to the coming Conference with large 
expectations? 

One of the permanent Committees ap- 
pointed by the Conference of 1890 was 
charged with the duty of “making provl- 
sion’ for the next Conference. This Com- 
mittee now reports that the following 
steps have~ been taken:— 


(1). A strong. General Committee has 
been formed by adding over fifty represen- 
tative missionaries to the original com- 
mittee as corresponding members. 


(2)). It has been decided that the Con- 
ference shall meet in Shanghai not later 
than May ist, 1907, and shall last for ten 
days. 


(3). To the Constitution of the Con- 
ference a great deal of consideration has 
been given. The Committee’s suggestion 
that is should be a Conference of delegates 
has been approved by fully 90 per cent. of 
the corresponding members. The _ dele- 
eates are to be elected on the following 
dasis:— 

Each Missionary Society with ten or 
less than ten members on the field shall 
be at liberty to elect one delegate. Socie- 
ties with over ten’ members shall] elect one 
delegate for every ten, or fraction of ten 
higher than one-half. Thus a mission 
with 20-25 members will be able to send 
two representatives only, but a mission 
with 26-29 members will have the right to 
send three. In cases where a society or 
mission has organized groups Of workers 
in different parts of China, the proportion 
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will be adjusted so as to allow the mission 
to have at least one representative for Saba 
of its groups or districts. 


But why, it may be asked, should it bea 
delegates’ conterence? Why not invite the 
whole missionary body as betore? ‘I'he 
answer is that the missionary body is now 
far too large. In 1890 there were about 
1,300 missionaries. Now there are oyer 
3,270, and by 1907 the number will pro- 
bably be 8,500. Should there be the same 
proportionate attendance as in 1890, over 
one thousand missionaries would be preseut 
—a number for which it would be almost 
impossible to find any kind of accommoda- 
tion in Shanghai. Apart from this ditti- 
culty, a delegates’ conference will be more 
thoroughly representative, and its deci- 
sions will carry greater weight both on the 


_ field and at home. 


It should be understood, however, that any 
missionary will be free to attend the Con- 
ference, though the right to vote will be 
restricted to delegates. Delegates and non- 
delegates alike will be supplied With tick- 
ets, for which a small charge will be 
made. It is hoped that a sufficient sum of 
money will be realized by the sale of 
tickets to defray all printing and inciden- 
tal expenses. Members of the General 
Committee will be ex-officio members of the 
Conference though they will be expected 
to provide themselves with tickets if they 
attend the meetings 


(4.) In thus adopting the principle of 
delegates, the Committee are following the 
Plan which has been tried with marked 
success in India. It is further proposed to 
follow the Indian Conference in appoint- 
ing Committees beforehand to deal with 
each of the subjects to be presented to the 
Conference. 


Papers will be prepared on the various 


‘ Subjects, and a series of resolutions will be 


drafted by each Committee. A summary 
of the papers will be read or a short speech 
embodying the substance of them will be 
made by the mover of the resolutions, after 
Which the subject will be open for dis- 
cussion. The Indian method makes for 
thoroughness and brings discussion to a 
practical point. The programme js less 
crowded, and the greater part of the time 
is not taken up by the reading of papers. 


(5). The evening meetings will be re- 
served for popular lectures and public ad- 
dresses. ‘he Committee hope to make 
these open meetings a special feature of 
the programme. 


(6).° Dr. Arthur -He-Smith;, at) théewre- 
quest of the Committee, has kindly under- 
taken to give in a lecture or paper a sur- 
vey of missionary work in China during 
the century, and it is hoped that this lec- 
ture or paper will be but a summary of a 
series of papers that will be subsequently 
published by Dr. Smith as a “Centenary 
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Memorial Volume.” In addition, the Com- 
mittee hope to be able to prepare a Mis- 
sion Handbood with full statistics. To this 
volume each Society will be invited to con- 
tribute a succinct historical Summary ot 
its work in China. 


The Conference Committee will now be 
glad to receive suggestions tor the pro- 
gramme. It should be unnecessary to g0 
back to “first principles” in every case. 
Much may be taken for granted, and atten- 
tion should be concentrated on the real 
problems with which we are contronted. 
Let there be prayer for guidance, and let 
there also be a determination to make the 
Centenary Conference the starting point 
for fresh endeavour and the source of new 
inspiration. 

The Hxecutive members oi the General 
Committee are: Rt. Rev. Bishop Graves, 
Diba (Chairman), Kevdsi- Ge Ks. Bitch; 1). 
D. (Treasurer), Young J. Allen, D.D., J. 
Meestevenson, RK. Lf. Bryan, D.D., CG. J.. ¥. 
Symone. i. Box, D.. MacGillivray. A. uP. 
Parker, D.D., R. T. Lewis, and G. H. Bond- 
field (Secretary).—The Chinese Recorder. 


THE PERIL OF MORMONISM. 
By CHARLES L. THompson, D.D. 
8 Stina We 


(The fact of the rapidly increasing Mor- 
mon settlements in our own Northwest 
makes this article, from one who knows so 
well whereof he speaks, of special interest 
to Canadians.—Ed.) 


Home Mission Secretary Pres. 


It is not often in nature that resistance 
and aggression are balanced. The one 
often precludes the other. The rock is 
resistant, but it has in itself no aggressive 
force; the atmosphere and water are yield- 
ing, but nothing is more tremendously ag- 
gresive than they. Itis to Mormonism that 
we must look for the most complete illus- 
tration of the balance between these two 
forces. 

MORMON RESISTANCE. 


The resisting power of Mormonism ha; 
yery often been declared and _ illustrated. 
- To all efforts of evangelism and education 
it has stood pretty nearly as immovable 
and unresponsive as Rocky Mountain gran- 
ite. 

Thus, the Presbyterian Church expends 


in our evangelistic work and our educa- 
tional work in Utah over eighty thou- 
sand dollars annually. Look over the 


resulis’ of -the * work. In a quarter of 2 
century progress indeed may be noted, but 
the progress has been so slow as often to 
raise the question whether the expsndi- 
ture has been wise. We have at present 
only fifty-five churches, smal] in member- 
ship, very weak in influence; we have only 
twenty-seven schools with seventeen hun- 
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dred and thirty-two scholars. Of course, 
these schools, as schools everywhere, are 
the hope of the future. There is a develop- 
ing power in every one of them; but at 
every point, whether in church or in school 
our work has been met by a granite resist- 
ance, and for this there is no dynamite. 

Moral agencies are not explosives; they 
operate as the rain operates on the rock,— 
by slow attrition. At last they will wear 
it away. Workers in this field have no 
cause to be discouraged, but they must 
count on time. Truth and time are work- 
ing with them and at last the seeds of 
truth will grow and bear fruit. Only they 
have cause for discouragement and despair 
who fancy such a moral revolution can be 
brought about by a coup @état. 


But this dull, dead, rock resistance of 


Mormonism is not its gravest peril. That 
it stands there doggedly,—has stood there 
for two generations, unyielding, though 


the truths of freedom have been given to, 
those enslaved people, now from the pulpit, 
and day by day from the schoolhouse to 
childhood’s impressible mind; though these 
truths have been grandly lived among them 
by godly men and women,—this is passing 
strange and deeply discouraging. 

But from any civic point of view it con- 
tains no alarm; it calls for no cry to the 
nation; it appeals only to the missionary 
and the teacher to keep on with faithful 
seed-sowing and to believe that at last the 
water will wear away the stone. Were 
Mormonism: only resistant we might pity 
and pass on; we might pass around it-if we 
chose, to move on to more fruitful fields. 


RELIGIOUS AGGRESSION. 
But Mormonism has another phase. It 


is an aggression of the most heroic type, 
and in two directions. First, it is a reli- 
gious crusade. It was not always that. 


Its earliest dream was of a refuge within 
the mountains where it would hide from 
the scorn of men and the interference of 
government. And these mountains served 
for a hiding-place for well-nigh a genera- 
tion. 

Then a daring conception came to it. 
A mission dawned upon it. That which was 
a religious vagary became a propaganda 
and essayed to seize trophies in other 
lands and increase its power by a religious 
conquest in Europe. Thousands of delud- 
ed victims were snared in its toils. It 
grew by immigration. 


The years wore on. A still more daring 
dream came to it. Losing a little at home 
by the incoming of Christian churches and 
Christian schools, it would more than 
match that loss by aggressions abroad. It 
sent forth its missionaries. Not only into 
neighboring communities would they go, 
but like the apostles, without scrip, purse 
or credentials, they would assail the strong- - 
holds of the national life. 
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They would dare eastern cities and 
southern mountains alike and by the en- 
thusiasm of a thousand messengers would 
press their pernicious doctrines, vieled and 
softened, to an unsuspecting and credulous 
people. There is cause for marvel at so 
fine a missionary fervor in so Jesuitical and 
sinister a cause. Keligiously they are not 
granite; they are fire. 


POLITICAL AGGRESSION. 


But a new phase of Mormon aggression 
has now emerged,—a menace and a peril 
which cannot be too seriously and cogently 
brought.to the attention of the American 
people. It is a political aggression. The 
Senate’s investigation of the right of a 
Mormon senator to sit in the upper house 
developed startling admissions on the part 
of the Mormon leaders, the full meaning of 
which dawns sharper as the Mormon atti- 
*tude becomes clearer. 

Thus: Mr. F. M. Lyman in his testimony 
before the Senate’s committee, in respouss 
to questions by Senator Hoar, declared 
that he, as an apostle in that Church, 2x- 
pecting to succeed, if he survived Mr. 
Smith, to the office in which he would be 
the medium of Divine revelations, was liv- 
ing—and known to his people to be liv- 
ing—in defiance of the law of the land and 
of the law of God. 

Mr. Smith, president of the Mormon 
hierarchy, testified that he was living in 
polygamy and that seven other members of 
the twelve apostles were likewise reputed 
to be polygamists. 


A POLYGAMOUS INSTITUTION. 


These and similar facts startled the Ameri- 
can people when the investigation Was 
under way, but in our crowded life such 
things rapidly pass from public thought 
unless frequently brought to mind. The 
Mormon hierarchy does not hesitate to 
keep people in mind of these things. At 
its recent annual conference by confirming 
in office the president, Joseph F. Smith, a 
confessed polygamist with five wives, and 
all the apostles, ten of whom are also con- 
fessed polygamists, the Mormon Church 
has thus advertised itself to the world asa 
polygamous institution. 

Let. it be remembered that Joseph Ff, 
Smith is in a position of such autocratic 
power that no man can attain to any impor- 
tant office or preferment in the state of 
Utah without his consent, and that no 
man can become a United States senator 
from Utah, Idaho or Wyoming, or a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
either of those states, without his consent. 
It is not difficult therefore to estimate the 
power of Mormonism in the legislative 
branch of our general government. It 15 
easy to apprehend the peril in a presiden- 
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tial election when the great political par 


ties are almost evenly matched. | 


| 


INCREASING PERIL. 


An important meeting of representative 
men and women of New York, held last 
spring in the Presbyterian Building~ was 
addressed by several speakers, among whom 
was the Hon. Frank Cannon, ex-Unitet 
States Senator from Utah, formerly of the 
Mormon Church, but who is now doing all 
he can to overthrow its political power. 
Their theme was ‘The Present Political 
Attitude of the Mormon Community.” ‘I'he 
facts brought out at that meeting made it 
plain beyond controversy; by the _ state- 
ments of men who—speaking from the in- 
side—knew whereof they affirmed, that the 
Mormon community is a political power of 
great and increasing peril to our country. 

At that meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to act as advisers to the Women’s 
Interdenominational Council, who have 
done and still are doing such heroic work 
in the interests of a constitutional amend- 
ment to prohibit polygamy. This commit- 
tee was also to correspond and co-operate 
with the loyal Americans of Utah in keep- 
ing alive an intelligent interest by the 
diffusion of reliable information. 

For there are loyal Americans in Utaa, 
and their number is rapidly increasing. 
The organization of: the American Party 
last fall was one of the most hopeful signs 
that has appeared upon the Utah horizon 
for many a year. They should have the. 
prayerful and sSympatnetic support. ol 
Americans everywhere. Much is hoped 
from the action of the committee referred 
to. itesolutions Will not stop Mormon 
agsression; it can be met only by a spirit 
of Christian patriotism as earnest and de- 
termined as itself.—Assembly Herald. — 


WHAT HE OWED THE CHURCH. 

“I would not liketo live where there are 
no churches, but if all were like me there 
would be none.” ‘These are the words ot 
a non-Christian banker, who lives in one 
of the larger cities. 

There are many who think as this bank- 
er does. They have all their lives receiv- 
ed the benefits and blessings which result 
to the community at large, because of the 
existence of Christian churches, They 
would not like to bring up their children in 
a place where there are no churches, and 
yet though having large incomes, they have 
done nothing for the support of . the 
churches, to which they owe so much.—£z. 


Ministers must remember that unless it 
is ‘the word of the kingdom” that is sown, 
“the good ground” itself cannot “bring 
torch. fruits: . 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN INDIA. 


By THE Rey. A, H. Bowman, M.A. 
Those who talk of the failure of missions 
are not those of us who are living year 


after year in the thick of the fight. Fail- 
ure is the cry of those who have never 
‘honestly examined the facts of the case 


in their true perspective. Or it is the cry 
of those who are not themselves true to 
Christ, and who do not want him to suc- 
ceed.. Or it is the cry of those who rea- 
lize how Christianity is advancing, and 
fear whereunto this thing may grow. 


To-day the gains of a glorious century 
give the lie to that wail of utter pessimism 
which was given to the world less than a 
hundred years ago by that Roman Catho- 
lic priest who said: ‘In. my humble 
Opinion, an opinion founded on twenty- 
five years of experience, the time of conver- 
Sion for these people has passed away.” 
Yet from the results of the recent govern- 
ment census we may see that this same 
people are being baptized into the Church 
of Christ at the rate of 60,000 every year—- 
more than a thousand every week. 


But we must remember that the signs of 
the times in India to-day cannot be test- 
ed by arithmetic or reproduced in siatisti- 
cal tables. As Prof. Max Muller has said: 
“A spiritual harvest cannot be estimated 
~ by adding grain to grain; each grain con- 
tains the seeds of future harvesis; and 
upon the conversion of one individual de- 
pends that of untold generations to come. 


Regarded in this light we want to speak 
of the signs of the times, not with respect 
to the number of baptisms, but as indicat- 
-ing influences at work which must bring 
about the regeneration of this great land. 


There is a question which we must face, 
viz:—“It may be right to send the Bible 
to the center of Africa or the isles of the 


South Seas, where literature has no exis- 
tence, but can it be right to send it to 
India, which has its own sacred books, on 


which men have been feeding for centu- 
ries?” 


There are beautiful thoughts 
literature, and we gladly recognize truth 
wherever we find it. But if men will look 
a little below the surface, they will find 
those truths not so beautiful or numerous 
as they at first seemed. A high legal 
authority in Bombay has told us that to 


in Hindu 


translate one of these Hindu religious 
books—the Yajur Veda—woula expose the 
translator to punishment under the In- 


dian penal code. 


Lord Macaulay, who seventy years ago 
iaid the foundations of this code, said: ‘‘In 
no part of the world has a religion ever 
existed more unfavourable to the moral 
and intellectual health of our race.” 
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But iet us test the Hindu religion our- 
Selves; let us examine its philosophy, iis 
morals, and its philanthropy. 


The philosophy of Hinduism teaches that 
God is a neuter gender. Such a thought as 
a Father of Love, a Living and Bternai 
Being, has not been dreamed of in Hindu 
philosophy. The great article of its creed 


is “One without a second.” This means, 
that nothing exists but One, and that is 
God. This is Pantheism: ‘‘God is every- 


thing, and everything is God.” When you 
cut down a tree, you don’t cut a tree, you 
cut God. 


A convict on the way to execution said: 
“It was God that committed the murder, 
not I.” “But you will have to be hanged 
Lory i,” Ae byise Gods thatiwill bang: me,” 
was the answer of the prisoner. 


Let us not be charged with distorting 
the subject through prejudice. Swami 
Vivekananda, who died last year, was per- 
haps the most able and eloquent exponent 


of Vedantism the last half century has 
seen. This was his preaching: “Ye are 
the children of God, holy and _ perfect 


beings. To call a man a sinner is a stand- 
ing libel on human nature. It is the 
greatest of all lies that we are men. We 
are the God of the Universe. We have 
always been worshiping our own selves.” 


Another exponent of this system is Mrs. 
Besant. She was asked to come to India 
in order that her presence might counter- 
act the tendency toward Christianity, 
which had long been observed. Speaking 
of a lament that few Brahmans are con- 
verted to Christianity, she said: 


“What can the ablest missionary offer to 
the Brahman that he does not already 
possess in his own religion? Nothing 
deeper or loftier can be offered to him in 
religious philosophy than the Vedas; noth- 
ing more exquisitely satisfying to the 
religious emotions than the Avataras of 
Rama and Krishna. Why, then, seek to 
convert him?” 


A Hindu editor says of her that the evil 
she is doing in India, by trying to rehabili- 
tate old and decadent superstitions is in- 
calculable. 


Next, what are the morals of Hinduism? 
There are some in India who seek a high 
moral standard in life. But how far can 
such a system as Hinduism produce moral 
life of itself. You cannot have a moral 
principal of righteousness without beliey- 
ing in a Righteous Morai Governor of the 
Universe. Such a system cannot produce 
moral men when there is no consciousness 
of personal responsibility—when it is God 
who commits the sin. 


Mrs. Besant has gone wild in her adora- 
tion of the God Krishna. She hopes others 
may catch a glimpse of his divine beauty. 
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But Bishop Caldwell says, “The _ stories 
related of Krishna’s life do more than any- 
thing else to destroy the morals and cor- 
rupt the imagination of Hindu youth. 

Some years ago an intelligent Hindu 
sought to expose a sect of men who claim 
to be incarnations of Krishna, and there- 
fore to be privileged to act as he acted. 1 
do not speak of their practices in detail, 
but the revelations then made _ horrified 
the public of Bombay, and the judgment of 
the Chief Justice of the High Court ougnt 
to be read by any one who has the slight- 
est doubt as to whether Hinduism can of 
itself produce a moral life. 


Lastly, look at the philanthropy of Hin- 
duism. It is a fair test to ask whether 
this system is elevating mankind—making 
life happier, more worth living. A few 
years agO aman and a woman were 
brought before the police court in Bombay 
for marrying their little grand-daughter, 
twelve years cold, to the god of _ Khandoba— 
that is to say, giving her up, in the name 
of religion, to a life of shame, and to 
moral and physical wreck. 


Not a week ago I read in the Benga 
Police Report for 1903 of sixteen men being 
convicted for taking part in a sutiee—burn- 
ing a widow alive on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. Widows are no longer allow- 
ed to burn themselves, but Hinduism pro- 
tested when sutiee was made a criminal 
act. There aremorethan 22,000 widows in 
India. Has Hinduism in any spirit of true 
philanthropy come forward to help them 
in their sorrow and desolation? 

A Hindu writer has said in the Nineteenth 
Century, “Death for the Hindu widow” (and 
I believe he meant death by Ssuttce) “is a 
thousand times preferable to her miserable 


existence.”’ Human sacrifices are still 
offered in cases where the crime can be 
committed without detection. Thousands 


would be offered to-day were it not that a 
Christian government has taken from these 
people the power to offer their sons and 
daughters to devils. 


During the last four years myriads of 
men, women, and children have died a 
terrible death from famine in India. Some 
natives came forward to do what they 
could to help. But others—princes of 
native states and their officials—while liv- 
ing in luxury themselves were so callous 
as not to raise a little finger to supply 


food, forthe. starving’ millions, of them 
people. 
While all this was happening there 


steamed into the harbor of Bombay a ves- 
sel loaded with five thousand tons of grain 
to feed the multitude dying of starvation. 
Who sent that vessel? There was a name 
flying at her masthead, and it was on everv 
sack of grain. It was not the name of the 
theosophists of America, nor the name of 
Krishna, nor of Mohammed, nor of Bud- 
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dha, nor of Zoroaster. There is no record 
in all the pages of history of any one of 
these having inspired such a noble deed. 
It was the name of Jesus Christ. He alone 
inspired the deed. 


The Hon. Mr. Chandarvarkar, a member 
of the Governor’s Council in Bombay, nota 
in the popular sense otf the 
word, said of this deed, ‘When I heard of 
the untiring exertions of the missionaries 
in the famine districts I said to myself and 
my friends that, -after all, the Spirit jot 
Christ was alive.” 

In contrast to this, at the very time 
When the multitudes were starving, a great 
and costly ceremony was taking piace at 
Murshidabad, the ancient capital of Bengal. 
The ceremony was full of pomp and dis- 
play, and was followed by a brilliant 
illumination and a sumptuous’ banquet. 
Was it to raise money to bring joy to the 
starving and dying? No! It was the for- 
mab marriage of a couple of mongooses. 


Another contrast. A certain Maharajah, 
who had received from one of the English 
universities the title LL.D., returned to 
India and gave a thousand rupees, not to 
feed the starving, nor to build a hospital, 
nor to bring joy into the lives of Hindu 
widows. The Maharajah, the doctor cf 
laws, gave a thousand rupees fo endow «au 
idol. 


Would any one of my readers say a word 
to rivet this gigantic system of ignorant 
Superstition upon two hundred millions of 
our fellow men because they may see in it 
here and there a beautiful thought, a* sub- 
tle idea, a fragment of fascinating philc- 
sophy? If so, let me say that the sugges- 
tion isa hundred years. too late: It 13 
new impossible. 


This system will never again live in the 
persons of six hundred thousand students 
in the government schools and colleges; it 
is gone, through the destructive effect of 
the knowledge of the West. We have 
taken away their faith, such as it was; we 
have jeft them in danger of becoming 
atheists or materialists. 


An educated Hindu once said to me: 
“We educated men are tossed on an ocean 
of doubt; we do not know what to believe; 
we have no light to guide us, no anchorage 
to hold us.” I do not say that they want 
to become Christians, but they do want the 
morality of the Bible, and the teaching of 
the life of Christ. 


The true sign of the times is expressed 
by the following incident: A missionary 
received a petition from a district in which 
there were no Christians to take under his 
charge a school which had been establish- 
ed the year before. The petition was 
signed by the leading men, not one of 
whom was a Christian, and who asked to 
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have the Bible introduced as a text-book 
in every class every day. The head master 
was a Brahman who had been educated in 
a mission school. He knew by experienc? 
what the Bible does for a man. 


A native judge added his testimony: “‘I 
Was not educated in a mission school, but 
I have heard the Bible a great deal. I 
know the pure and beautiful morality which 
it teaches. Nothing in our Vedas can com- 
pare with it. Let your sons study the 
Bible; they need not become Christians. 
But if you want your sons to become up- 
right and noble men, put this school under 
the missionary, and have the Bible taught 
in it daily.” 


One can not be long in India without hear- 
ing of the Holi Festival.” Whatever it 
once was, this festival has now become so 
obscene and filthy that it is one of the 
darkest evidences of the degradation of 
Hinduism. In Lahore a number of earnest 
men have banded together to try and ef- 
fect reform. Their plan is to hold counter- 
meetings, called ‘Holy Holi.” while the un- 
holy Holi is being celebrated. 


I was asked to address one of their 
meetings, and the subject was to be ‘‘Per- 
sonal Purity.” My first fear was whether 
I should be allowed to mention the name 
of Jesus Christ to such an audience. ‘fo 
my surprise, this permission was readily 
granted. I went and found a tent crowi#- 
ed with nearly one thousand young men. 
These men have broken with the past; 


they want something better. Where is 
that something better to come from? 
With all the difficulties in the way, 


tremendous though they are, we have no 


hesitation in saying that the work of the’ 


last hundred years has been that of placing 
a mine and laying the train, and to-day, on 
every side, are evidences of explosion, the 
rending of Hinduism to its very center. 


“Sir,” said a Brahman priest to one of 
our number, “I have never seen a mission- 
ary, I have never seen your Veda. All! that 
I have seen is one of the tickets you give 
to patients in your hospital, on the back 
of which is a statement of your religion. 
We Brahmans have studied that ticket. 
It has shown us that Hinduism is not the 
complete, soul-satisfying system that we 
supposed, by pointing to a nobler way. 
We have talked it over. Sir, Hinduism 's 
deomed; it must go. I have come eighty 
miles to ask you what are you going to 
give us in its place.” 


These are the signs of the times, and 
the question we have to face is, are we 
going te give these teeming and awakened 
millions the religion of Jesus Christ, or 
are we going to awaken and dissatisfy 
them with their own system, and then 
leave them to drift into atheism, or ration- 
alistic deism, or blank agnosticism? The 
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advantage we now have 
Offered again. 


will never be 


An officer in the army was walking along 
the banks of the sacred river of India when 
he heard behind him a moan as of a soul 
in agony. He turned and saw a Hindu 
mother with two children—one a lovely 
boy, and the other a puny, weak, miser- 
able girl. To his question the poor woman 
answered: “The gods are angry with me 


and have given me this miserable little 
girl.”” He replied: “But you have that 
boy.” All she would say was, “The gods 


are angry,” and he passed on, wondering. 


Presently he returned, There was that 


mother, there was the little girl. But 
Where was the boy? Thrown into the 
Ganges! She had given the fruit of her 


body for the sin of her soul. The officer 
said to her: “If you had to give one, sure- 
ly you should have given the girl.’ Listen 
to the woman’s answer: “Sir, do you think 


I would give my god anything but the 
best?” 


That woman’s religion broke her heart. 
Ours binds up the broken-hearted, com- 
forts those who mourn, wipes tears from 
all eyes. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN JAPAN. 


It appears that the Chinese Government 
made, some time ago, a signal departure 
from the exceedingly conservative system 
of public examination, the object of the 
change being to encourage students. ot 
foreign sciences. A decree was_ issued 
directing that in the case of students study- 
ing in Japan the usual provincial examina- 
tions, hitherto an essential preliminary to 
the final examination in Peking, should be 
dispensed with, and that certificates of 
graduation obtained at Japanese Schools 
and colleges should rank equally with cer- 
tificates obtained from local examiners in 
China. Thus lads who graduate in this 
country can proceed at once to Peking to 
compete for the much coveted degrees which 
open the door to the highest official ap- 
pointments. 

The first examination under the new 
system has just been held in Peking when 
eight students secured the first degree and 
five the second. These thirteen successful 
candidates are to have audience at court 
in a few days. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out what immense encouragement is 
given to Chinese students in Japan by 
allowing their work ‘in this country to 
stand on the same plane with the im- 
memorially consecrated local and provin- 
cial examinations in their own country. 
Probably that remarkable concession is 
largely responsible for a recent increase in 
the number of Chinese studying in Japan; 
they now total some five thousand.—Japan 
Mail. 
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‘EZEKIEL THE INDIVIDUALIST. 


There are three figures in the Great 
Picture Gallery of Scripture which ! dis- 
posed to set apart from the rest, and to 
designate “The Three Sympathies.” Each 
of them expresses a_ different phase of 
sympathetic feeling, and becomes, to future 
times, the representative of that phase. 
These three figures are Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel—the two portraits immediately 


preceding and the portrait at which we 
have now arrived. 

Isaiah represents sympathy with tne 
masses; he has taken’ up into his heart 
the sorrows of the Galilees of life. Jere- 
miah-represents sympathy with God; he 
has entered into the secret piace of the 


Divine Pavillion and shared the burdens of 
the Divine Spirit. But Ezekiel is to give 
uS an experience different from either of 


these—that of a man in sympathy with 
the individual soul. 
The two preceding prophets were birds 


of expansive wing; they soared over vast 
spaces. Vastness, indeed, is their charac- 
teristic. Jeremiah has put himself sympa- 
thetically in the place of the Almighty, 
has tried to figure in words the experience 
of the All-Father, Isaiah has put himself 
sympathetically in the place of the multi- 
tude, has considered the sorrows and sins 
of the nation as a whole. 


But there is an element different from 
either of these. These are seen by the 
telescope; there is an element which re- 


quires the miscroscope. What of the indivi- 
dual man viewed apart from the masses? 
What of the man viewed, not as an item 
of the census, but as a living, breathing, 
separate human soul? That is the ques- 
tion which Isaiah, which Jeremiah, has left 
unanswered and whose answer is to come 
from other lips. It is reserved for the lips 
of Ezekiel. 

Hzekiel 
the individual—the 
through the microscope. 
the heights of the world; Jeremiah com- 
passes the breadth of the-world; but 
Ezekiel takes notice of the world’s little 
things, 

And let me say in passing that the care 
for the individual is not a primitive stage 
of culture. It is a late development of the 
art of every gallery. The progress of the 
human race is not a march from the 
individual to the masses; it is a march from 
the masses to the individual. Man does 
not begin by realizing himself as a separate 
unit. He gets his earliest vision of him- 
self as the member of a clan. 


is distinctively the prophet for 
prophet who looks 
Isaiah soars to 


\ 


At the outset, one man was very like 


another. Humanity had no _ individual 
movements; it moved in masses at the im- 
pulse of a chieftain’s will, Variation 


comes with development, and deepens with 
each stage of development. The individual 
man is always at the top of the hill. 


I do not mean that he reaches the top of 
the hill; he is born there. He never sees 
the light until humanity is at the summit. 
Life is a tapering process; it is broad at 
the base and narrow at the top. Its latest 
fruit is a self-reflecting soul—a soul re- 
cognizing its separateness from all other 
souls and, by the very sense of its indivi- 
dual isolation, arriving at the conviction 
of a personal responsibility. 

I have called Ezekiel the prophet for the 
individual life. How did he become so? 
By an event which at the time was inter- 
preted as a cloud on the Divine govern- 
ment. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the special providence in Ezekiel’s history 
was one of those incidents which seem to 
deny the existence of a Providence. The 
point is so striking in its bearing on the 
mission of Ezekiel, and so suggestive of 
the possibility of lights in similar clouds, 
that it may not be wholly profitless to 
spend a few moments in its elucidation. 


And first of all, I wish to state that in 
my opinion every original circumstance of 
Ezekiel’s life was against his becoming ihe 
prophet of the individual soul. The very 
things which are popularly thought to 
have prepared him for his- mission were 
really adverse to his preparation. That he 
was the son of a priest and himself train- 
ed to the priest’s office, that he could boast 
a long line of clerical ancestors, that he 
was born and bred in an age of religious 
revivalism, that his youth was passed amid 
a rejuvenescence of the national: hope—all 
this is true. 

But it is just on this account that Ezekiel 
had special disadvantages for speaking to 
the individual man. To the Jew of that 
age the priest was a cabinet-minister,. ana 
the revival of religion meant the revival 
of political dreams. The hope that nad 
burst into rejuvenescence was not the hope 
of immortality for the man, but the hope 
of immortality for the nation. 


Nothing could be more unfavourable to 
the individual man of that day than the 
roseate, expetation of natural _ glory. 
What did it mean but this, that the unit 
was to sink himself, bury himself, annini- 
late himself for the common good, without 
possibility of personal reaping and with- 
out prospect of sharing 


hour. It said to the Jew: “Have no pri- 


in the harvest | 


Pa? 


« 
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vate life. Live for your country. Live in 
the life of the empire, Abandon all 


thought of the personal. Merge your own 
destiny in the destiny of the nation. Pray 
for no immortality but the immortality of 
your native land.” 


It was such a blast of imperialism that 
fell on the early years of Ezekiel. He grew 
up in an atmosphere where the public life 
took precedence of the private life, where 
the man was lost in the crowd. The reli- 
gious revival was a revival of war fever. 
It was an appeal, not to the God of con- 
science but to the God of battles, It was 
an attempt to awaken, not souls, but 
masses. It was a dream of restoring the 
palmy political days—the days of David, 
the days of Solomon, 

Before the eyes of long-repressed Judan 
there flashed again the prospect of imperial 
power. In a burst of theocratic fanaticism 
she threw herself into the strife of nations. 
She sent forth her little army to arrest the 
march of the Egyptian Pharaoh-Necho. 
Her king Josiah led the way—Josiah the 


loved, the pious, the God-anointed. sine 
saw in him a second David; her heart 
burned with the anticipated glory, The 


young Ezekiel beheid his country go forth 
in battle array; and all ground him rang 
the great refrain, “The days of our David 
have returned!” 

Suddenly there is a erash, a series of 
erashes. In swift dramatic sequence come 
the acts of a dreadful tragedy. On the 
bloody field of Megiddo Josiah falls, Juda 


falls. The flowers of the forest have 
withered; the pride of Zion is slain. 
Pharaoh-Necho plants his foot upon the 


vanquished soil; he is about to take posses- 
sion. 

But ere he can grasp the fruit, another 
‘elaims the tree. Nebuchadnezzar comes— 
with all the power of Babylon behind him. 
The rival claimants fight, and Nebuchadnez- 
zar wins. Judah lies prostrate at the [eet 
of the Babylonian. Tie grants her a nomi- 
nal king—a king who- shall be his vassal 
and his tributary. | 

The puppet king rebels. Then Nebuchad- 
nezzar says, “This people shall rebe] no 
more; I will transport them gradually into 
my own country.” He begins by transport- 
ing the élite, because the best men are the 
most dangerous men. Ten thousand of the 
strongest are drafted into Babylon and set 
to work on the hanks of the Chebar. 
Among them is young Ezekiel. 

What a cruel providence! you say—-to 
arrest this young man’s missionary career 
on the very threshold! Was it not a bad 
training in the knowledge of God to see 
piety rewarded with Divine contempt? 
The men around were asking—why should 
zood King Josiah have been treated like 
bad King’ Ahab? Why should his hopes 
of national reform have been recompensed 
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by the dismemberment of the nation al- 
together? Why should his zeal for the 
glory of God have met with so unkind a 
response as the dissolution of his king- 
dom.and the banishment of his people? 


I answer, this dark cloud was a disguis- 
ed mercy; it enclosed one of the brightest 
episodes in the annals of the Great Gallery. 
ror the first time in the history of Judaism 
God was about to speak to each individual 
man—to address, not the nation, but its in- 
habitants one by one. 


Was it not well that He should speak to 
them in a foreign land! Up to this time 
the private individual had not appropriat- 
ed the words of God; he had said, “They 
are not meant for me; they are intended 
for the nation.” God said, “I will sweep 
away the nation, and then each private 
soul will know that I speak to him.” It 
God’s voice was to be heard by the private 
soul, was it not well that the people should 
first be banished from their own land! 

Had not their own land been their barrier 
to private communion! They had thought 
of their God as too political to be personal, 
too zealous for the mass to be careful for 
the man. Their very sense of loyalty had 
obscured the rights of the individual soul. 
Therefore God broke their tie of loyalty. 
He removed them from their country, from 
their army, from their temple, from their 


king. -He reduced them to units. He made 
each man pass in single file before the 
judgment-seat—dissociated from an em- 


pire, dissevered from a clan, alone with his 
own heart. The exile was a golden exile— 
an ushering of the soul into the immediate 
presence of God. 

And the man who was to carry the mes- 
sage to the private soul was Hzekiel. The 
dark cloud was his special providence: it 
dispelled his adverse surroundings; it made 


his mission possible. Not that [I think 
even Ezekiel, at first, saw this. I believe 


that for some time the captive youth walk- 
ed rather by faith than by sight. Separat- 
ed from home, friends, kindred, and hopes 
of worldly promotion, he had much out- 
ward. cause for sorrow. The wonder is 
that he did not sink. 


What saved him from sinking? What 
kept him above the waves till he caught 
the rope of his destiny? Have we any 


clue which can guide us to an answer? [ 
think we have. Little as we know about 
Ezekiel’s life, the book which bears his 
name gives us one point of information 
which is quite unique and which is worth 
a whole biography; it tells us what sort 
of characters he took for his model. 


If I want to know how a man will bear 
adversity, I would rather study his models 
than anything else about him. Tell me 
what he admires, tell me who are his 
ideals of heroism, and I will tell you how 
he will take misfortune. If his ideal is 
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Napoleon, he will succumb; if his typical 
hero is Francis of Assisi, he will cling to 
the last plank. You may judge a man by 
his favourite model either in fact or fic- 
tion; for, that which we admire we aspire 
to, and that which we eulogise we seek to 
emulate. 


Now, Ezekiel’s style of hero is an open 
secret. He has revealed to us the three 
biographical names that he loves the pest 
—Noah, Job, Daniel. And these three are 
one. Vastly different in their environment, 
they represent the same type of character. 
They were a strangely selected trio. Noah 
was a man of history. Job was a memory 
of tradition. Daniel was a living contem- 
porary—still very young, as yet only ris- 
ing into fame, but beckoning by his ex- 
ample his fellow exiles on. 

What was the point common to these 
three? Was it not this—that, in different 
ways, they had all lost their world. Noah 
had seen the fashion of his age pass away, 
and had stood amid the wreck of former 
things. Job had seen the glories of life 
perish, and had dwelt amid the ashes of 
the past. Daniel had been transplanted 
from Judah into Babylon, and had become 
a stranger in a strange land. Yet none of 
these had fainted. Noah had inaugurated 
his new world with a feast. Job had end- 
ed by seeing God in the whirlwind. Daniel 
had learned the language of that country 
in which he was an exile. They breathed 
the one refrain, “Suffer, and be strong!” 


Armed with these three ideals—which I 
think came to his mind successively, not 
simultaneously—BHzekiel passed through the 
stages of youth and kept his faith alive. 
He dwelt in the little colony of Tel-Abib 
in Chaldea, on the banks of the river 
Chebar. Doubtless he supported himself 
by the work of his hands. He possessed 
that determination of will which can secure 
success in any sphere, 


Success he certainly had. We find him 
in the course of time established there in 
a house of his own and united to one whom 
he devotedly loved—so devotedly that he 
calls her the desire of his eyes. Spite of 
his exile, life glided smoothly; his hand 
prospered in labour, his heart flowered with 
domestic bliss. 


So, the hours of morning passed and the 
hour of noonday came. He reached his 
thirtieth year. And then there happened 
something—something which no historian 
could see, something which no painter could 
discover, something which belongs exclusi- 
vely to the life of the spirit, but which 
changed the course of Ezekiel for ever- 
more. 


One day, as he strayed by the river-side, 
he had what he calls a vision—what would 
now be called a spiritual experience. He 
had walked by that river-side every day 
for the fifteen years, and he had seen no 
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vision there. Why should the waters of 
the Chebar tell him something to-day 
which they did not tell him yesterday! 


But, is Ezekiel alone in that experience: 
Is it not a universal law—a law of all life! 
Are there not seasons when the things 
around us acquire a sacramental value to 
individual minds! There have been mo- 
ments when the bush which you have ai- 
ways thought a most common-place object 
‘has burned with heavenly fire. 


There have been times in which you have 
said of a heap of stones, “This is none 
other than the house of God.” There have 
been seasons when a Bible text has struck 
us with quite unique significance and rever- 
berated with a fresh meaning. Like Miss 
Proctor’s lost chord, it may convey a note 
which was not there yesterday and which 
may not be there to-morrow. It may con- 
vey a note which I hear, and you do noi. 


Doubtless there were men besides Ezekiel 
on the banks of the Chebar that day; but 
these saw only a sheet of water and heard 
only a murmuring sound. To Ezekiel the 
sheet of water was a crystal mirror 7fe- 
vealing the kingdom of God, and the mur- 
muring sound was the voice of the Divine 
Spirit. It spoke to Ezekiel as if he were 
the only human ‘being in the world; it .14- 
dressed him as “son of man.” It separated 
him from the crowd in the midst of his 
secular work, in the midst of the garish 
day. The waters of Chebar were visible, 
audible, to the whole multitude—and ts 
them the sacrament would doubtless comes 
some day. But, for this hour, the waters 
were a sacrament to Hzekiel alone; through 
the element most familiar to daily sight he 
was listening in solitude to the voice otf 
God. 


And what did that voice say—or rather, 
that beginning of many voices? What was 
the message which, that day and all the 
after days, greeted him by the river-side? 
Let me try to paraphrase it. It said: 
“Hzekiel, your people have an exaggerated 
sense of the power of heredity. They are 
making the sins of their fathers an excuse 
for their own. They are claiming their 
iniquities as an inevitable inheritance; 
they are trying to throw their responsibi- 
lity upon the long line of their ancestors. 


Go and tell them they are mistaken! 
Tell them there is a force in this world 
besides hereditary force—the force of the 
individual soul! Tell them there is a 
power in the personal will which can modify 
the will of the ages! Proclaim to each 
man that he is not bound to yield to the 
current of the stream! Bid him remembes 
that he can resist the current! Reveal to 
him the secret of his own personality—its 
secret and its awfulness! Tell him to 
practice inflexibility, to practice resistance 
te the waters! Bid him cultivate determi- 
nation, resolution, unwaveringness of pur- 
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pose! Teach him to train his will as he 
would train his eye! Exhort him to with- 
stand by daily exercise the pressure of that 
ancestral stream of passion which has 


widened into a river and is deepening into 
a sea! 


That is the message to Ezekiel. I coud 
imagine no more trenchant message for our 
own day. We are much in the position of 
Ezekiel’s countrymen. We have invested 
heredity with an absolute power. We are 
in danger of forgetting our responsibility. 
We want an Ezekiel—some preacher to tell 
us, not of the race, but of the individual. 
We want something to strengthen, not the 
nation, but the unit. 


Anything that gives force to the in- 
dividual man will be our Ezekiel, and 
ought to be welcomed as such. Is it not 
just on this ground that the educators of 
our day have smiled upon athletics. Is it 
not because to this century the most need- 
ed of all infiuences is the power of an 
infiexible will—a will that can resist an 


adverse environment and cleave its way 
through surrounding obstacles. 
Our age needs the sense of personal 


power. It has a sense of political power, 
a sense of military power, a sense of im- 
perial power; but these are powers of the 
community. What of the boy, the youth, 
the man? What of the soul in its silent 
hours, in its secret moments? Is there 10 
be no training for personal force, no regi- 
men for the individual will, no discipline 
to harden the mental fibres, no school to 
teach endurance to the oppressed spirit? 


It is a singular circumstance that the one 
glimpse we have of Ezekiel’s domestic jife 
reveals him in this school of self-discip- 
line. It is one of the most touching pieces 
of autobiography ever given to the worid; 
and it is given in four verses. He tells us 
that one morning the wife who was the 
desire of his eyes was suddenly smitten 
with a deadly illness; she died that night. 
We see him standing in the chamber ot 
death with ‘“‘night’” in his soul. 


To-morrow he was to have spoken to 
the people; to-morrow he was to have 
preached on the banks of the Chebar to 
the individual hearts of men. Surely none 
will expect him to fulfil the engagement: 
Surely all will see that the pressure of the 
flesh is too strong for the will of the 
spirit! 

But is not that the very doctrine he has 
been called to decry! Is not that the very 
sentiment he has been commissioned ‘9 
repudiate! Shall he the preacher, unsay 
his own teaching! Shall he, whom God 
has sent to proclaim the personal rights 
of duty over the influence of passion, be 
the first in his own practice to nullify the 
message! 

No; he will not yield his principle to 
his pain. To-morrow he will be there—on 
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the banks of the Chebar with the thirsting 
crowd. To-morrow he will be there—there 
with a broken heart but an unbroken pur- 
pose, with weary step but unwearied re- 
solve. To-morrow he will be there—to tell 
in earthly sadness the good tidings of 
heavenly joy, to preach a personal peace 
which the world cannot take away. 

And he was there; and there we 
leave him. On no nobler spot 
curtain of his life fall. The Bible never 
records the death of its prophets. Isaiah 
may have been sawn asunder, Jeremiah 
may have been stoned, Ezekiel may have 
died in bed; but these events have no re- 
cord in the Bible. 


In the thought of the spectator the 
Bible prophet is never to die. He has a 
message which is timeless, and his image 
is to be timeless. Men who work for their 
day and generation receive a memorial 
Stone. to mark their boundary-line. We 
See Abraham’s Cave of Machpelah. We 
hear Jacob and Joseph pronounce their last 
blessing. We get a glimpse even of 
the dying face of Moses. These are men 
of all time; yet they are temporal men; 
they have a secular work to do and it 
ought to be dated. 


But the prophets are timeless. They 
deal with the things of eternity—things 
which never grow old, things which are 
the same yesterday and to-day and forever. 
We must not think of them as dying, as 
dead. We must not dig for them a grave 
or carve for them an inscription. We must 
see them ever before us. We must think 
of them as abiding, permanent. We must 
view them as unchanging with the chang- 
ing of the years. We must receive their 
message, not as a voice from the past, but 
as a revelation from the hour. We must 
hear Ezekiel still speaking on the banks 
of Chebar, still exhorting to personal 
purity—crying to the men of England as 
he cried to the men of Judah, ‘Forget not 
the value of your individual souls!” 


will 
could the 


A PRAYER. 


Meet me alone, O Lord, meet’ me alone! 
Let me feel for one moment, the awful 
dignity of my own soul! 
afraid of Thy judgment-day as of the gene- 
ral assize which men have figured there. 
I fear lest my sight of the crowd may dim 
the sight of my own importance. 

I have heard men say that my danger 
lies in my pride. No; it lies in my humil- 
ity. I have not realized the possibilities 
of my own soul. I have viewed myself asa 
fragment of the race, as a drop of the 
stream. I have thought myself a rag dri- 
ven by the wind—impelled by a force be- 
hind me. 

In the hour of my vices I have said, 
“These have come from my fathers.” 1 


Tam notso much. 


~ 
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have sheltered myself under my own 
nothingness, I have blamed the past ages 
for my sin. I] have hid myself from Thée 
among the lives of my ancestors; I have 
called myself the victim of.heredity; I have 
crouched behind the multitude. 


Bring me out from the covert of the fig- 
leaves! Let me hear Thy voice in the 
garden speaking to me—to me alone! Is 
it not written, ‘““‘“When they were alone, He 
expounded all things to His. disciples?” 
Was it not when the spectators had ail 
gone out that Thou didst speak to her who 
was a Sinner? 

So let it be with me! Send the multi-~ 
tude away—the multitude of my ancestors! 
Meet me on my own threshold! Meet me 
when the sun has gone down, when the 
crowd has melted, when the pulse of the 
city beats low! Meet me in the stillness of 
my own heart, in the quiet of my own 
room, in the silence of my own reflective 
hour! Reveal to me my greatness! Flash 
Thy light upon the treasures hid in my 
field! Show me the diamond in my dust? 
Bring me the pearl from my sea! Tell me 
the stars in my sky! Read me the charter 
of my human freedom! When Thou hast 
magnified my soul I shall learn my need Ol 


Thee! 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 
By Rev. THEODORE L. CuyLeR, D.D. 


A sea voyage is a symbol of the voyage 
of life. When I have crossed the Atlantic 
I have loved to go out on the deck at 
night, and, standing by the binnacle to 
watch the steersman at the wheel. The 
present gigantic steamers do not afford 
the opportunity to do this, as we once 
could do on a sailing packet, 

I have stood by the steersman when be- 
yond the bow there arose a wall of dark- 
ness. Huge waves were smiting the vessel 
in the face, Great chasms opened in the 
dark for her prow to plunge in, and then, 
leaping upward, she would toss the spray 
off her, as a lion shakes the dewdrops 
from his mane. It looked hazardous 
enough for that great ship, with its freight 
of human life, to be driving on througa 
the black midnight. 


But all the time the pilot was at the 
helm. He looked steadfastly down at the 
binnacle light which shone on the face of 
the compass. That binnacle compass was 
the eye of the ship. By that faithful 
guide she sees her way through the pitchy 
darkness, 


We hear the bell struck in the night, 
We hear the noise about the keel, 

We see the compass glimmer bright, 
We know the pilot’s at the wheel. 
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And so the shipmaster ‘cracks on” the 
canvas, and pushes trustfully through the 
dark and over the billows. 

In the same manner, every child of God 
is to sail his way toward eternity. The 
future is all a mystery. No one knows 
what the next hour may bring forth. 
There are unseen trials and uniocoked-for 
assaults of temptation. There are perils 
in the deep and threatening lee shores. 
Headwinds of adversity often swell into 
gales that send ruinous waves which make 
a clean breach from stem to stern. We 
know not what is in the darkness. 


But we do Know that our compass is all 


right, It is of Divine workmanship; it is 
God’s own, infallible, inspired, and un- 
changeable Word. The  bDinnacie light 
shines full on its face, and in the dark- 


ness we can read such precious truth as 
these, which flash out like diamonds: 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His’ 
“No good thing will He withhold from: 
them who walk uprightly.” ‘To the up- 
right there ariseth light in the darkness.” 
The binnacle light flames down beautiful- 
ly on this precious truth: ‘All things 
work together for good to them who love 
God, who are called according to His pur- 
pose,” ‘Hope thou in God: for we shall 
yet praise Him, who is the health of our 
countenance, and our God.” 


Come up close to the light, all ye who 


are burdened with anxieties, and read 
these assuring words: “Be anxious for 
nothing; cast your cares upon Him, for 


He careth for you.” Are you sorely tried 
with sharp providences that seem to your 
eye harsh and cruel? Then read _ these 
sweet words by the binnacle lamp: “Whom 
I love I chasten. No chastening is for 
the present joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless, afterward it yieldeth the peaca- 
able fruit of righteousness,”’ 


Wait and see, my brother! Sorrow- 
Stricken sister, wait and see! Look, tee, 
at this glowing verse that flashes out in 
the darkness: “What I do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
The end of the voyage is not far off ta 
some of us, 


What saith the legend of the compass? 
Here it is: “Let not your heart be troubl- 
ed; believe also in Me; in My Father's. 
house are many mansions; I go to prepars 
a place for you,” “It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be.” No matter, so 
long as we know that “when He shall ap- 
pear we shall be like Him, for ye shal] gee 
Him as He is.” Let the winds roar, then, 
if they will, Our Pilot is at the helm! 


“When a missionary gospel is preached 
in the pulpit, then the people will give, 
and their sons and daughters will go.” 
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HOME. 


Woman’s power is for rule, not for bai- 
tle; and her intellect is not for invention 
or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrange- 
ment, and decision. She sees the qualities 
of things, their claims, and their places. 
Her great function is praise; she enters 
into no contest, but infallibly judges the 
crown of contest. By her office, and place, 
she is protected from all danger and temp- 
tation. 

The man, in his rough work, in open 
world, must encounter all peril and trial; 
to him, therefore, must be the failure, the 
offence, the inevitable error; often he must 
be wounded, or subdued; often misled, and 
always hardened. But he guards the woman 
from all this; within his house, as ruled 
by her, uniess she herself has bought it, 
Reed enter no danger, no temptation, no 
cause of error or offence. 

This is the true nature of home—it is 
the place of Peace; the shelter, not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, doubt 
and division. In so far as it is not this, it 
is not home; so far as the anxieties of the 
outer life penetrate into it, and the incon- 
sistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or 
hostile society of the outer world is allow- 
ed by either husband or wife to cross the 
threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then 
only a part of that cuter world which you 
have roofed over and lighted in. 

But so far as it is a sacred place, a ves- 
tal temple, a temple of the hearth, watchei 
over by household gods, before whose faces 
none may come but those whom they can 
receive with love—so far as it is this, and 
roof and fire are types only of a nobler 
shade and light—shade as of the rock in a 
weary. land, and light as of the Pharos in 
the stormy sea—so far it vindicates the 
name, and fulfils the praise of Home. And 
wherever a true wife comes, this home is 
always round her.—Ruskin. 


HIDDEN RICHES. 


This inner life is a tremendous reality. 
Its very invisibility emphasizes the real- 
ness of the reality. It is one of the richest 
heritages of the child of God. The outer 
life is only the scaffolding of the building; 
it is only the husk or shell. The inner 
life is the real building; it is the germ- 
hiding kernel. 

All moral and spiritual defeats are due 
to a vitiation of the inner life. The wither- 
ing, blasting and uprooting of the soul’s 
choice plants are never’ accomplished 
_ through the forces of the outer life; the 
work begins within. 

How can we possess the rich, powerful 
inner life when body, mind and soul are 
constantly exercising their energies upon 
the vain, perishing things of earth! We 
must take time to cultivate the unseen 
fields of the soul. We must constantly 
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stand face to face with God, drink-in the 
strength of His nature and the inspiration 
of His presence. If we do not, the inner 
life must perish. Prayer, meditation, read- 
ing—these are channels through which God 
pours His golden, vitalizing streams into 
the inner life. 

The saddest moment in life to man or 
woman is when there is a discovery that 
the inner life is gone, and only the outer 
Shell is left. Yet the inner life goes, 
gradually and secretly; no one has ever 
been robbed of it. 

Let us be watchful. Let us remember 
that as long as God is in this inner life 
there is security there, and that no thief 
has ever yet been able to break the lock 
of prayer and trust and divine wisdom.— 
Raleigh Christian Advecate. 


HEARTS THAT HUNGER FOR APPRE- 


CIATION. 


When a man has done us a kindness, 
let us not be ashamed to speak of it, If 
a man does us wrong, we talk of it fast 
enough. Why should we not be equally 
ready to speak of benefits received? 

Hearts hunger for appreciation, and 
there are men and women in the world 
for whom the whole aspect of things would 
change, whose sky, from being dull and 
gray, would blaze out into crimson and 
gold, if we would but tell them what we 
feel. 

In her “Life and Letters of Browning,” 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr writes: 

“Carlyle had never rendered him (Brow- 
ning) that service, easy as it appears, 
which one man of letters most justly 
values from another—that of proclaiming 
the admiration which he privately ex- 
presses for his work. . 

“The fact was incomprehensible to 
Browning—it was so foreign to his na- 
ture, and he commented on it with a 
touch—though merely a touch—of bitter- 
ness when repeating to a friend some al- 
most extravagant eulogium which in ear- 
lier days had been uttered tete-a-tete. ‘If 
only,’ he said, ‘these words had been re- 
peated in public, what good they might 
have done me!’ ”’ 

Carlyle has multitudes of imitators. It 
is not that we do not feel; it is that we do 
not say what we feel. And so thousands 
of people—writers, preachers, friends—go 
through life discouraged and depressed, 
thinking they and their work are unappre- 
ciated, when they might go on their way 
singing, if we only would tell them what 
is in our hearts. 

Appreciation and the expression of it 
would change the world’s estimate for 
many who are living in the cold to-day, and 
would make perpetual Summer in their 
souls.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
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SOME “BUTS.” 


I had oceasion recently to write a friend 
concerning a missionary applicant and 
this is what ‘she wrote:— 


“Miss Blank is an earnest Christian and 
eager for souls, but she has been accus- 
tomed to lead and direct others in the 
homeland and it is difficult for her to take 
the place of a learner in this, to her, new 
land. Therefore she does not see that she 
has to begin at the beginning in regard to 
knowing how to live and work amongst 
the heathen. 


“She is a little lacking in spiritual 
gentleness and softness. Her own strength 
and force need to give place to the strength 
and gentleness of Jesus. 

“She lives up to the light she has, but 
has strong opinions and views, quite right 
all of them, in themselves, but she has 


not quite learned the secret of yielded- 
ness,” 
Oh! how much these statements mean! 


How much we can read between the lines! 
Any one of these characteristics renders 
an otherwise good worker useless. 


Here are some more buts:— 
“He was a fine worker in the home- 
land:— considered a great success, but he 
is not able to adapt himself to conditions 
on the field, is not able to use simpler 
tools, simpler methods and scant supplies. 
“Is not willing to begin simply and work 
up slowly.” ; 


> 

“She has a fine mind, a perfect mania 
for absorbing knowledge, but never seems 
able to impart it to others.’’ 


“She is a dear, sweet girl, so amiable, so 
gentle, but has no- push, can never be a 
leader, will always have to work under 
some one for direction.” 


“She is a fine worker, but knows it too 
well, and so makes herself unpleasant to 
others who have not quite the ability she 
has. In other words, she lacks humility.” 


“He ~has .a “fine” mind, is -an> earnest 
Christian, a perfect rusher, but does not 
Seem able to get on with his co-workers. 
The only way to utilize him at all is to 


station him away from any other 
workers.” 

“She is a fine worker, but she costs too 
much, is not economical, likes things 


rather fine, says she cannot eat bread un- 
less she has both butter and jam with it.” 
This is a little straw that shows which 
way the wind blows. 


“He is a charming young man, seems 
devoted, but is not clear in some of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible.’’ 


“He might be a fine worker, but is too 
fond of his ease. Makes his work hours 
as short as possible.” 

“She is a nice young 
lack of promptness 


woman, but her 
unfits her for good 
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work. 
time. 


Some one has to keep her up to 
Is very irregular in her habits, her 
meals, her devotions, services, etc., thus 
setting a bad example in this land of 
slackness.”’ 

“He is a good young fellow, but is a very 
bad financier, His accounts are never 
straight. He does not mean to be careless, 
but he seems to have no head for busi- 
ness and so is a constant care to others 
who must clear up after him.” 


“She would make a good worker, but 
her high temper spoils everything; and as 
she does not believe in a holy life and 
talks against it, there is no hope for her. 
She denies the power of God to give vic- 
tory over that and all other sins.” 

“He is a good man, but is very sensitive; 
one has to be constantly on one’s guard 
lest he be offended.” 


“She is a young woman of many good 
parts, but she is not pleasant to live with.”’ 


“We might be a good worker, but he 
feels no need of Bible study. Thinks he 
learned it all at the Institute.” 


“He is a religious young man, has been 
regenerated, but has not had the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, without which his work 
will be efforts of the flesh, and therefore 
wood, hay and stubble, to be burned up 
in the last day. He should not think of 
going out to a foreign field till he has had 
this cleansing of the heart after which, 
and not till after, comes power for ser- 
vice.” 

“She has many good traits, but claims 
that the Spirit leads her and she has no 


need to depend on either Scriptuge or 
human. -counsel.” Such a Case 1s every 
dangerous. 


“He seems a nice young man, but iis 
heart seems to be more in making money 
than winning souls, He is at this time 
saving up half his mission salary for 
starting into business aS Soon as he can 
become independent of the mission.” 

“She seems an earnest worker, but is 
not modest in her bearing toward the 
opposite sex. The native people are watch- 
ing her very intently along this line. She 
would better be out of the country as 
quickly as possible.” 

“He is a pleasant young man, but it is 
said he is not any too kind to his wife and 
seems to enjoy the companionship of other 
ladies more than hers.” 


“She is a clever young woman, but very 
fond of dress and is therefore a stumbling- 
block to the Christian converts. They 
wonder how it is that she wears jeweled 
rings and other expensive things, when the 
money is needed on all sides for the spread 
of the Gospel.” 

“She is a dear, sweet girl, but so hard 
to please in her diet. She does not eat 
ordinary food, but has to have extra things 
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cooked, thus marmg much extra work for 
the housekeeper and all concerned jo 
when her appointment is talked of a 
chorus of voices exclaims, ‘Please don’t 
send her to us. She is too much trouble.’ ” 


_ “She is an earnest girl, but has no capa- 
city or willingness to improve. Daily we 


are chagrined by her bad grammar, her 
bad spelling and her bad manners. It was 
her misfortune, not her fault, that she 


lacked opportunity in early life, but she 
is very much at fault that she objects to 
any correction now. No one dares to try 
to help her.’’ 


“He is a fine young man, but does not 
know the work for which he came. We 
seems to have imagined that poor work 
would do for the mission field and did not 
faithfully prepare. He should not have 
come till he felt sure he was master of 
every detail,’”’ 


“She is a dear, good, Christian girl, but 
her untidy habits hinder much. In her 
dress and inher work she is very careless. 
Her cooking is not clean, her dishes are 
not washed until they are wanted at the 
next meal, and her kitchen is simply unfit 
to be seen. Cleanliness is one of the 
things which the people here so much 
need to be taught.” 


“He is a splendid young man, very earn- 
est and faithful, but he has no control 
over the people. They run over him, and, 
helpless, he comes to his co-workers to 
get him out of difficulties. His successor 
always has a hard time reconstructing the 
work and bringing order out of chaos.” 
This is the quality lacking in the India 
people—they cannot govern—and more of 
this kind should not be imported into the 


country. It means extra work to other 
workers. 
“Yes, she is in the xX. Mission, but 


spends most of her time in taking care of 
her dogs and pet monkeys.” 


“He seems a pious young man, put 
appears aimless. Never gets down to solid 
work.” 


“She has many things to commend her, 
but all is spoiled by her extreme selfish- 


ness. She never seems to have any re- 
gard for the wishes of others. Every- 
thing must bend to meet her plans.” Such 


a trait looms up very clearly and pain- 
fully on the mission field. 

“He is in many ways a very good fellow, 
but he is miserly. This causes him to be 
very close with the converts, till they feel 
he cares nothing for them except for the 
work he can get out of them, It is said 
he constantly cheats God out of His tenth.” 

“She has ability, but her habit of tat- 
ling makes her a very objectionable per- 
son to have about. She is constantly stir- 
ring up strife, and keeps the whole 
mission in confusion.” 


Dear missionary candidates, all ths 
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above things have been said at different 


times about different Christian workers. 


Certainly here is food for reflection, and 
at the same time a warning.—Selected. 


BEAUTY OF A LIFE OF SERVICE. 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


No, indeed, there is no wonder that 
God loved the world. There is no wonder 
that Christ, the Son of God, at any sacri- 
fice, undertook to save the world. The 
wonder would have been if God, sitting in 
His Heaven—the wonder would have 
been if Jesus, ready to come here to 
the earth, and seeing how it was possi- 
ble to save man from sin by _  suifer- 
ing, had not suffered. Do you wonder at 
the mother when she gives her life with- 
ut hesitation or a cry, for her child, 
counting it her privilege? 

There is one word of Jesus which al- 
ways comes back to me as about the 
noblest thing that human lips have ever 
said upon our earth. When He was sit- 
ting with His disciples at the last supper, 
how He lifted up His voice and prayed, 
and in the midst of His prayer there came 
these wondrous words; ‘For their sakes I 
sanctify Myself, that they also might be 
sanctified.” The whole of a human lifs 
is there. Shall a man cultivate himself? 
No, not primarily, Shall a man serve the 
world! strive to increase the Kingdom of 
God in the world? Yes, indeed, he shall. 
How shall he do it? By cultivating him- 
self, and instantly he is thfown back upon 
his own life. ‘“‘For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself, that they also might be sanctified,” 
I am my best, not simpy for myself, but 
for the world. That it the law of my ex- 
istence, 


You can help your fellow-men; you must 
help your fellow-men; but the only way 
vou can help them is by being the noblest 
and the best man that it is possible for 
you to be. I watch the workman build 
upon the building which, by and by, is to 
soar into the skies, to toss its pinnacle ub 
to the heavens; and I can see him looking 
up and wondering where those pinnacles 
are to be, thinking how high they are to 
be, measuring the feet, wondering how 
they are to be built; and all the time heis 
cramming a rotten stone into the building 
just where he has set to work. Let him 
forget the pinnacles, if he will, or hold 
only the floating image of them in his im- 
agination for his inspiration; but the thing 
he must do is to put a brave, strong soul, 
an honest and substantial life, into the 
building just where he is now at work. 
Let yourselves free into your religion and 
be unselfish, Claim your freedom in ser- 
vice. 


The Children’s Pages. 


CHILD CHRISTIANS, 


Some tell us that child-piety is not se- 
liable; that churches make a great mis- 
take in receiving children at an early age 
into full communion; and that we must 
wait until there is a more mature judg- 
ment and assured Christian life, 

However plausible this position may 
appear, facts are on the side of the stay- 
ing quality of youthful piety. 

A more careful, intelligent and observant 
witness on this subject could hardly be 
found than the late Charles Spurgeon, who, 
in his life-time, gave this remarkable tes- 
timony: “Out of a church of 2,700 mem- 
bers, I have never had to exclude a singie 
One who was received while yet a child.” 
He who comes at the earliest period of 
capable comprehension to Jesus and then 
grows up in the church, rarely back-slides. 


Jesus has his eye upon the children, and 
if, during their formative state, they are 
under the right influence and training, 
the sooner they claim their convenant 
rights and enjoy the church’s fostering 
care, the better and truer Christians they 
are likely to become.—E x. 


A YOUNG MAN’S DIGNITY. 


“If a young man really wants a fair 
chance in the world and is willing to take 
the fair way of getting it, let him make 
mottoes out of two Bible verses that young 
and old too much neglect—first, the Mas- 
ter’s rule given in the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘Whosoever shall 
go with him one mile, go with him two;’ 
and then, Paul’s grim warning: ‘If a man 
thinketh himself to be something when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself.’ 

Any young fellow beginning business 
life—whether -office boy just out of schoo! 
or junior clerk just out of college—can 
confidently shape his course by those two 
markers—extra heavy work and_=e extra 
light conceit. There are no shipwrecks in 
the channel between those two buoys. 

When anybody sells a measure of ser- 
vice to an employer, it never does any harm 
to fill the measure till it brims over. That 
is a kind of generosity which is its own 
reward, and is bound besides to win re- 
wards from other people. 


But if one finds out that his employer 
still _thinks that he doesn’t amount to much 
it is always safer to concede the opinioa 
than to contest it. Drawing oneself up 
majestically in an air of injured import- 
ance, will never induce the employer to 
revise his judgment. 


compel thee to 


And it loses time from an immensely - 
move effectual method of appeal—getting 
down hard at work and perfecting one’s 
performancé of his duty to a degree where 
his worth cannot be disputed. That's a 
sure means of getting a reversal of the 
court’s judment. It is foolish to try any 
other.”—The Interior. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE? 


What difference will it make a thousand 


years from now whether you 

Lived in a mansion or a cottage, 

Wore “Tailor-mades” or ‘Hand-me- 
downs,” 

Sported silk socks or woolen, 

Ate canvas-back duck or homely fare, 

Slept in a hand-carved bed or an iron 
one, 

Traveled by automobile or trolley, 

Owned a fast horse or a plug, 

Belonged to a fashionable club or were 
a. stay-at-home, 

Walked on velvet carpets or rag mats, 

Sat on Louis XIV. furniture or wooden-. 
bottomed, 

Used solid silver or plated, 

Stuck diamond studs in your shirt-fronts 
or mother-of-pearl, 

Sipped green turtle soup or tomato, 

Had a million in bank or nothing at all? 


But it will make a very great and eter- 
nal difference whether vou were a 

Man of honor or a scoundrel, 

Truth-teller or a liar, 

Straightforward chap or a sneak, 

Worker or a loafer, 

Patriotic citizen or a _ boodler, 

Chivalrous friend or a selfish curmud- 
geon, 

Generous giver or a stingy skinflint, 

Humane employer or a sweater, 

Conscientious workingman or a shirk, 

Loyal husband or a social leper, 

Lover of your children or a brute, 

Practicer of self-control or a slave of ap- 
petite, 

Conversationalist of clean lips or of font, 

Reader of pure books or of filthy, 

Believer in God or an atheist, 

Confessor of Christ or a denier, 

Reverer of the Bible or a scoffer, 

Striver after righteousness or an indiffer- 
entist! 

These things will bear a little thinking 
about! —Ex. 
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IN THE UNLIGHTED CHURCH. 


Three miles to the evening appointment 
and a heavy rain. The young home 
missionary was tired and the night was 
near. The morning service at Bolton had 
brought out a bare dozen through the rain, 
and the afternoon service, which had 
brought him five miles through the mud, 
.had been little larger. “Don’t go over to 
Kenwood to-night,’ the people said. 
“What’s the use? There won’t be any- 
body out. The church won’t be even 
lighted,” 

Half-tempered not to. go, 


the young 


preacher hesitated. The dull clouds shut . 


in closer and the night was descending 
early. Within the fire was. bright, and 
Without the rain was heavy and the mud 
deep. But something pulled at his heart- 


strings. “There might be some one there,” 
he said. “I think I ought to go.” 
He never remembered the ride as un- 


pleasant; rather there was an anticipation 
of something good at the end that made 
him more cheerful than usual. And when 
the end of his journey drew near he felt 
less tired than when he started. 

There was no light in the church. He 
saw that as he entered the straggling little 
settlement, and he drove to his stopping 
place and put up his horse. 

“We didn’t hardly look for you,” said 
his host. “It’s such a bad night. There 
won’t be anybody out. You must be wet. 
Here, I'll take care of the horse; you go in 
and get dry.” 

“Thank you!” said the preacher “‘I’ll 
just run over to the church a minute and 
be sure there’s no one there.” 

He pushed open the door; the little 
room was empty enough. The tick of the 
little nickel clock on the cabinet organ 
sounded very loud in the silence. He 
groped forward to the pulpit, and, kneel- 
ing a moment, asked God’s blessing on the 
work of the day. Then, his eyes a little 
more accustomed to the darkness within, 
he moved toward the door. 

Just inside he met a man and a woman 
who had come from a cabin some distance 
away. : 

“We thought it was a pity if you should 
come not to have any one here,” explained 
the man apologetically. 

“It was kind to think of me in that way,’ 
said the preacher, “And it would be good 
if I could say something that would reward 
you for coming through the rain. You 
came because you thought of me and did 
not want me to fail of some hearers. But 
_have vou no need of your own?” 

There was silence in the darkness and 
the clock ticked on. After an interval the 
woman said: “It was a year ago to-day 
the babv died.” 

“Tt was that that brought you,” said the 
minister. “Yes, and I know the word you 
want to hear. No, we will not light ths 
lamvs. Sit here while we talk a little.” 

There in the dark they sat and he talked 
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till the place seemed light with the beauti- 
ful truths to which they listened. 

When at last he said, ‘“‘Let us pray, 
they knelt together and the man and woman 
were in tears, but the tears were the weii- 
ing forth of a new hope. 

“It was her little angel brought you 
through the -rain,’ said the woman," l 
somehow know'd you’d come, and we was 
so hungry for comfort.” 

Six months later the rough man lay 
dying. He clasped the hand oi the preach- 
er as the end drew near and said: 

“Parson, you “member that night—and 
what brought you? It’s sorter like that to 
me, Kinder dark, but seems like she’s 
guidin’ me—like she did you that night.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


” 


AN ASTONISHED CONDUCTOR. 


“Get aboard, old limpy,”’ said a pert 
conductor to an aged, plainly-dressed, lame 
man, standing on the platiorm, waiting tor 
the signal to depart; ‘‘get aboard, old 
limpy, or you'll be leit.” 

At the signal, the old gentleman quietly 
stepped aboard and took a seat by him- 
self. When the conductor, in taking up the 
tickets, came to him, and demanded his 
fare, he replied: : 

“TI do not pay fare on this road.” 

“Then I will put you offat the next sta- 
TOD.” 

The conductor passed on, and a passen- 
ger, who had seen the transaction, said to 
him: 

‘Did you know that old gentleman?” 

POINO ae LO teas 

“Well, it is Mr.——, the president of this 
road.” > 

The conductor changed color, and bit his 
lips, but went on and finished taking up 
tickets. As soon as he had done he return- 
ed to “old limpy” and said: 

“Sir, I resign my station as conductor.” 

“Sit down here, young man. I do not 
wish to harm you; but we run this road 
for profit, and to accommodate the public; 
and we make it an invariable rule to treat 
every person with perfect civility, what- 
ever garb he wears, or whatever infirmity 
he suffers. This rule is imperative upon 
every one of our employees. I shall not 
remove you for what you have done, but it 
must not be repeated.’ i 

This is a true story. The “old limpy” 
was the Hon. Erastus Corning. of New 
York. He was a member of Congress for 
eight years, and one of the leading railroad 
capitalists of the United States. 

That conductor never addressed another 
passenger as “old limpy.”’ . 

It is unsafe as well as ungentlemanly tc 
be impolite to the poorest looking stranger. 
Many a boy has started on the straight 
road to success by gentlemanly conduct, 
while others have made a dismal failure 
because they were rude and impolite.— 
Selected. 
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SPEAK THE TRUTH. 


“Please, ma’am, the new boy rubbed 
the ‘3 Times Table’ off the blackboard at 
dinner-time.”’ 


Miss Binnie did not like ‘“‘tales,” but the 
multiplication table had been set before- 
hand to be in readiness for the afternoon 
work, and it was annoying to find it 
rubbed off. 


“Why did you rub out the table, 
Norris?” she asked the new boy. 

“Please, ma’am, I never did,’ he 
swered angrily. 

“Oh, he did!” 
voices. 

“Who saw him do it?” 


Quite a dozen hands were held up, and 
Miss Binnie, glancing at the faces of the 
owners, felt convinced that Tom Norris 
had told a lie. 


“You did do it, Tom. All these 
dren saw you,” she said. 


“No, ma’am” but the voice 
now, and Tom hung his head. 

“Speak “the ‘truth; > Tom,” his 
pleaded. “It does not matter 
about the table. I can write 
But it does matter very much 
whether you speak the truth or 
Did you do it?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” whispered 
now crimson with shame. 


Miss Binnie did not speak. 
ed away with a grieved 
mained on 
afternoon. 


School was dismissed. Tom Norris 
lingered behind and walked up to his 
teacher with slow step and downcast eyes, 
and stood before her turning and twist- 
ing his cap nervously in his hands. 

“Well, Tom?” 


“Please, ma’am, I want my licks.” 
“What for?” 


“For the lee I telt ye,” he answered, 
forgetting his English for the moment. 

“Tam not going to punish you,- Tom,” 
his teacher replied gently, “that would 
not take away the lie. Try to remember, 
my boy, that nothing you do vexes me so 
much as your telling a lie. God heard 
the lie, too, Tom, and you~don’t kndéw 
how it has grieved Him.” 


Tom was sobbing now. He had never 
felt like this before. He had often been 
thrashed for telling lies, and after the 
thrashing he felt he had paid the penalty 
and thought no more about the matter 
It had never struck him before that a :ie 
could not be taken away. 


-Pleass:. ima ain, , didna mean 7 it we 
sobbed; “I’ll no dae it again.’’ 


Tom 
an- 


came a chorus of girls 


chil- 
was lower 


teacher 
one bit 
it again. 
to me 
not. 
Tom, his face 
She turn- 
look which yre- 
her face during the whole 
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“Very well, Tom. We will say no more 
about it. But remember, although the 
lie cannot be taken away, it may be for- 
given. I have forgiven you, Tom, and 
God will forgive you, if you tell Him you 
are sorry. Do you understand this?” 


“Yes; maams” 

Dear children there is no sin in not 
being clever. If you are diligent, and if 
you try to do your best, that is all that 


is required, of you. But there is sin 
in telling a lie. It matters very much to 
God whether you are truthful or not. it 
pleases Him to see you clever in schoo} 
and trying to improve the talents He 
has given you. But it pleases Him far, 
far more to see that you love, and speak 
and act the truth. 


A truthful child is very precious in 
God’s sight, however slow at work; but 
a child who is untruthful, though ever 
so clever, brings, not gladness, but deepest 
sorrow to the heart of the loving Heaven- 
ly Father, who is a God of truth, and 
wishes all His children to walk ir the 
truth.—Morning Rays. 


ONLY. AL BOY: 


There is a striking story of a certain 
missionary who was sent for, on one occa- 
sion, to go to a little village in an out-of- 
the-way corner of India to baptize and 
receive into church fellowship sixty or 
seventy adult converts from Hinduism. 


At the commencement of the proceed- 
ings he had noticed a boy about fifteen 
years of age sitting in a back corner, look- 
ing very anxiously and listening very 
wistfully. He now came forward. 

“What, my boy! Do you want to join 
the church?” 


SY OSes) 


But you are very young, and if I were to 
receive you into fellowship with this church 
to-day, and then you were to slip aside, it 
would bring discredit upon this church and 
do great injury to the cause of Christ. I 
shall be coming this way again in about 
six months. Now, you be very loyal to the 
Lord Jesus Christ during that time, and 
if, when I come again at the end of the 
half year, I find you still steadfast and 
true, I will baptize and receive you gladly.” 


No sooner was this said than all the 
people rose to their feet, and some, speak- 
ing for the rest; said, “Why; sir, it.is he 
that has taught us all that we know about 
Jesus Christ.” 


And so it turned out to be. This was the 
little minister of the little church, the 
honoured instrument in the hand of God 
for saving all the rest for Jesus Christ.— 
Forward. 
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A DREAM AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


“You don’t happen -to . know of «a 
thoroughly straightforward, reliable young 
fellow who wants a good place, do you?” 
said Mr. Denison to his pastor, Dr. Roberts, 


as they walked down street together one 
morning. 


“Esterbrook is going to leave me. He 
has a slight tendency to consumption, you 
know, and the doctor advises him to go to 
Colorado. His- brother-in-law out there 
has made him a good offer, and he will go 
this fall.” 


“If I could get just the right kind of a 
fellow I should like to work him in with 
me just as I should have my own boy, if 
he had lived. But he must be perfecily 
trustworthy and willing to work, and there 
aren’t any too many of that sort now-a- 
days.”’ 

“There’s that young 
comes to our church, he 
young fellow,” suggested Dr. Roberts. 

“Yes, I have had my eye on him; he 
comes from a good Christian family, but I 
am afraid that he is drifting into 
bad company. I have seen him round 
with Joe Carey several times, and you 
know what Joe is—lazy, extravagant and 
fast. I should not feel any confidence in 
a crony of his. Well, keep your eye out, 
and let me know if you see or hear of any 
one you think I would like.” 


Richard Armstrong sat on the edge of his 
bed in the tiny little hall chamber of his 
bording place, with his pocketbook in his 
hand, early one Sunday morning. “I 
haven’t the remotest idea why I feel oblig- 
ed to open this,’”’ he said to himself with 
a laugh. “TI know perfectly well that there 
is just one five dollar bill there, not a 
single penny more, and won’t be until I’m 
paid off again next Saturday. My board is 
paid, but my washwoman isn’t, so $2 of 
this isn’t mine after all, as my mother 
looks at it. And I ought to give Dean Fay 
$1 to-day for my seat in church. There- 
fore. according to my mother again, I have 
not but $2 to my name, and that racket 
to-morrow night calls for $5. 


“To go or not to go—that is the ques- 
tion. Oh, yes, I know that blessed mother 
of mine would say there wasn’t any ques- 
tion about it; I ought not to go. She is al- 
ways right, I know she is—but she’s a 
saint, and I’m just a healthy young fellow 
hankering after a jolly good time with the 
rest of the fellows. 

“Plague take it, I wish they hadn’t ask- 
ed me, then I wouldn’t have to decide, 
though that is rather a cowardly way of 
looking at it. What was that the minister 
said last Sunday, that we must have strug- 
gles in this life unless we were like use- 
less bits of driftwood, not amounting to 
anything. I). know 1 thought- it a fine 

thing when he said it, and I meant to be 


Armstrong who 
seems like a nice 
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very strong and come off conqueror every 
time, but it seems much grander to con- 
template such things afar off. When you 
are face to face with the temptation, it 
seems like the only thing worth while in 
the world. 


“T do want to go to-morrow night the 
very worst way. Now what am I going to 
do? I must let Carey know this noon.’ 
Again and again Richard went over the 
arguments for and against the desired plea- 
sure, 


“A fellow couldn’t work all the time, he 


actually needs recreation. If you don’t 
accept your invitations when you have 
them, you will be left out soon. What 


harm could there be in asking Mrs. Dona- 
hue to wait a week or two for her pay, 
and as for the pew rent, why no end of 
folks hired whole pews and let the rent 
run for a year or two. There was no need 
for him to feel so terribly particular over 
one sitting in a back pew.” 


“That is neither here nor there, Richard 
Armstrong,’ said Conscience sharply. “It 
does not excuse you in the least if every- 
body is behind. You are to do your duty 
whether others do theirs or not. In fact 
it is all the more necessary for you to be 
prompt if you think others will fail. As 
for recreation, there are plenty of ways for 
you to get rest and amusement without 
getting into debt. You know you promised 
your mother you would never do that un- 
less it was a case of actual necessity 
which this is not. Don’t you remember she 
said that it was neither more nor less than 
stealing to use money that you owed to 
some one?” 


There was a peculiar little flutter and 
rustle, and then it seemed to Richard that 
he heard a strange voice saying: I think 
that I ought to have something to say 
about it. I am almost a new five dollar 
bill. I went from the bank into the hands 
of a good man. He was not a rich man, 
but he gave me to a poor sick widow to. 
pay rent. 

Then a little fellow who had been work- 
ing and saving for nearly a year to get a 
new dress for his mother’s birthday pre- 
sent swapped his pennies and nickels off 
for me, I was so crisp and new. After that 
some one put me into the contribution box 
for missions, so you see I have been on 
good errands so far, and I must say I Jo 
not like to think of being misused. 


Besides, I happen to know that Mrs. 
Donahue is counting on your money to 
buy medicine for her sick baby—if it 


should die for lack of it do you think you 
would feel that your pleasure for an even- 
ing was worth such a price? 

“Burthermore, from what I know of 
your mother, she would not want you to 
be in just that sort of company, I think, 
would she?” 
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“No, she would not, and I am not going, 
so now,” said Richard, so vehemently that 
it woke him up. “Well, well,’ he ex- 
claimed, “if I haven’t been asleep, and it 
was only a dream after all! Never mind, 
my good friend, you gave me some good 
advice, and I am very much obliged to you. 
{ shall not go to-morrow night—nor any 
other night with those fellows for that 
matter. I will stop and pay Mrs. Donahue 
on my way to church—shall I inquire for 
the baby, eh?—and Deacon Fay will have 
my pew rent to-day whether he has the 
others or not.” 

“Young Armstrong is with me,” said Mr. 
Denison to his pastor as they walked down 
street together again a few weeks later. 

“You see I- happened to know that Joe 
Carey was trying to get him into his set, 
and I would not trust a fellow who went 
with that crowd. But I found out that 
Armstrong had told Joe frankly that he 
eouldn’t afford to go round with him, so 
I took him on trial. He is doing first 
rate. He has a good mother, and he 
means to follow her teachings. I shall 
give him a good chance to work up. I 
believe in mother boys.’—Kate S. Gates i 
Christian Intelligencer. 


WHAT THE BIBLE DOES. 


“I don’t see the use of reading the Bible,” 
sald: > George,” ‘with'?a. “scowl; “1 dike va 
reg’lar Indian story, with lots of fighting.” 


“And I’d rather hear fairy stories,’ said 
Kate. 


Mamma was away for a whole month, 
and she had got George to promise that 
every night before going to bed he would 
read a few verses to Kate from the little 
Testament. 


“All the same, the Bible is the best 
book,” said a voice from the other room. 

“O, did you hear, papa>”’ cried George, 
turning red. , 

“To-morrow I’ll explain to you why,” said 
papa, coming in for a good-nigit kiss. 

The next day papa got out the glabe 
from the schoolroom closet, where it had 
been put the day vacation began. Papa 
had some black chalk, and with it marked 
parts of the countries. 


“What makes you do that?’ asked Kate. 


“These are the lands where there are no 
Bibles,” said papa; “and the reason I 
mark them black is because the people’s 
lives are dark and unhappy. Why, over 
here in China little girls used to cry be- 
cause their feet were bound tightly to 
make them small; and in India it is sad- 
ness to be born a girl. for the women are 
treated so badly; and in many of these 
countries any life is hardly safe.” 


“What does the Bible do?” asked George. 


“Tt teaches people how to live good lives,”’ 
said papa: .and he drew white marks 
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through the black, to show where the Bible 
had been carried and the good it had done. 

“Indian and fairy stories are all very 
well,” he said, ‘“‘but that is the best beok.” 
—The Little Pilgrim, 


TELLING HER SO. 


“There’s nothing wrong with Arthur, ! 
hope,” said Mr. Lobdell to his daughter, in 
whose hands were a number of closely- 
written sheets of foreign note-paper. Al- 
though Mr. Lobdell sat on the other side 
of the hearth, he noticed that several tears 
had fallen on the letter Mrs. Benton was 
reading. “I’ve never been quite sure, 
Ellen, that you did the right thing when you 
let the boy go to Paris to study. It’s easy 
for a young fellow like him to get weaned 
from home. 


We ought to have kept him 
near us. Now, if he’s in any trouble—” 
“He isn’t, father. He’s very well, and 


busy with his work, and he has written me 
such a dear letter for my birthday that— 
well, it made his foolish mother cry a 
little. Read it, father.’ Mrs. Benton gave 
him the letter, and then took from the 
mantel a photograph of a bright, boyish 
face, whose fearless, honest eyes seemed *o 
answer her tender gaze. 


Mr. Lobdell glanced at the first -page , 
hastily. The pleasures of correspondence 
had never especially appealed to him, and 
he was rather scornful of long letters. in 
a moment he adjusted his glasses more 
securely, and began to read slowly. When 
at last he came to the end, he folded the 
sheets carefully and replaced them in the 
envelope, sighing as he did so. 

“It’s a beautiful letter, Ellen, beautiful; 
strong and manly, too,” he said, in reply 
to his daughter’s expectant look, “but it 
makes me sad.” 


“Why, father? I thought it would make 
you glad, not sad.” 


‘It does make me glad for you and for 
him, but it takes me back to my own bay- 
hood. Arthur says that the thought of you 
is his. inspiration, his safeguard; that he 
carries your image in his heart, and with 
your picture in his pocket, he cannot go to- 
any place where he couldn’t take you. It 
was just so with my mother. The thought 
of her goodness kept me out of many 4a 
scrape, and I loved her just as Arthur loves 
you, but I never ‘told her so. . What 
wouldn’t I-give, Ellen, to have written her 
a letter like this one!” 


Mrs. Benton knelt by her father’s sid? 
and took his hand. 

“Grandmother always understood,’ she 
said. “She knew how you loved her.” 

“Yes, perhaps, but what a comfort and 


told 
toid 


a pleasure it would be to me to have 
her as your boy, God bless him! has 
you.’—Youti’s Companion. 
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It was only a sunny smile, 
And little it cost in the giving; 
But it scattered the night 
Like the morning light, 

And made the day worth living. 
Through life’s dull warp a woof it wove 
In shining colours of light and love, 
And the angels smiled as they watched 
above; 

Yet little it cost in the giving. 


It was only a kindly nod, 
And a word that was lightly spoken; 
Yet not in vain, 
For it stilled the pain 
Of a heart that was nearly broken. 
It strengthened a faith beset by fears, 
And groping blindly through mists of tears 
For light to brighten the coming years, 
Although it was lightly spoken. 


It was only a helping hand, 
And it seemed of little availing; 
But its clasp was warm, 
And it saved from harm 
A brother whose strength was failing. 
Its touch was tender as angels’ wings, 
But it rolled the stone from the hidden 
springs, 
And pointedy the way to higher things, 
' Though it seemed of little availing, 


A smile, a word, or a touch, 
And each so easily given; 
Yet one may win 
A soul from sin, 
Or smooth the way to heaven. 
A smile may lighten the failing heart, 
A word may soften pain’s keenest smart, 
A touch may lead us from sin apart 
How easily each is given! 


THE TURNING POINT. 


To go or not to go—to the Academy 
Ball—was the question that Florence May 
was arguing with her cousin, in the sha- 
dow of an oak, one summer afternoon. 

“Tf you don’t go, I think it will be too 
mean for anything,” said her cousin ener- 
getically. “‘Everybody that is of any con- 
seguence in Rockville goes to the stud- 
ent’s ball. It is a compliment to have a 
ticket! and the idea of your not going 
is perfectly absurd.” 

“You know my reasons, Ethel.” 

“T know your silly scruples; but I don't 
call them reasons. If you choose to join 
the church, and be baptized, and all that 
well and good; but you need not give up 
every pleasure in life on account of it. 
Don’t you suppose there will be plenty of 
church members at that ball, you little 
goose? Yes, indeed; the very best dancers 
there will be church-members. And _ it 
won’t do them any harm, either.” 

“Perhaps not. I don’t judge for any- 
one else,” answered Florence,’ gently, 
“But it would do me harm, in more ways 
than one. It would make me neglect a 
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duty, to begin with; and probably unfit 
me for others afterwards.” 4 

“I wonder what duty? A Friday night 
prayer meeting, I suppose,’ sneered Ethel. 

“Ves. The prayer meeting comes the 
same night; and I do not feel that I ought 
to give it up for a mere pleasure.” 

“Oh, what stuff! As if it would make 
any earthly difference to any living crea- 
ture!” 

“It would to me. And _ besides, 
asked two of my Sunday-School girls to 
come on Friday night,’ added Florence. 
“Tf they should be there, and I not—you 
can see for yourself, Ethel, how it would 
weaken my influence with them; especially 
when they found out that I had gone to a 
ball instead,” 

“Very well,’ Ethel retorted, angrily 
“Your Sunday-School brats are of much 
more consequence than I am, of course! 
You don’t mind disappointing me, so long 
as you can put yourself on a pinnacle, and 
feel so much more righteous than every- 
body else. All right. I have nothing 
more to say.” 

And she hurried off, too 
how unjust she was. Florence 
after her with tears in her eyes. 

“TI amecosorry!” she said, aloud. “I am 
Son Sorry oto idisappoint) hers Yeti how 
could I help it? I am sure I was right,” 

“And so am I,” said a voice behind her. 
“Miss Florence, forgive me for listening; 
but I was too much interested in your de- 
cision to think of anything else. Let me 
thank you for helping me to make up my 
mind.” 

Florence turned with a start and a blush, 
to meet the face of a friend that she knew, 
and liked—the face of a friend whom she 
had often longed to know was a Christian. 

“This has been a turning point for me,” 

the gentleman said. “If you had let your 
cousin .persuade you against your con- 
ecience, I should not have thought your 
religion was worth having. Now I know 
hat it is. Will you help me to seek and 
find the same streneth for myself?” 
This was a happy moment for Florence 
a sweet reward for temptation resisted 
which she had not expected, And other 
rewards came to her. Her Sunday-School 
scholars were waiting for her at the prayer 
raeeting, when Friday night came, with 
eager faces and hearts, ready to come to 
Jesus. 

If she had failed to meet them there, 
they would have turned away discourag- 
ed. If, she had ;gone. to. the ball, the 
friend whom she loved, and who was al- 
most, but not quite a Christian, would 
never, perhaps, have found the way io 
Christ. We never know when such turn- 
ing-points may come to others through our 
example; but we need not fear them, if we 
are always sure that we are in the path of 
duty.— Baptist. 


J have 
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TELLING THE TRUTH. 


Whenever Mrs. Joshua Ely declared that 
for her part she believed in speaking the 
truth and not mincing matters, her hear- 
ers knew that somebody’s reputation was 
about to sufier. Mrs. Ely herself said that 
she always had been outspoken, and sh2 


always intended to be. Her neighbours 
said—various things. The fact of the 
matter was that as Mrs. Ely was the 


possessor, in addition to her sharp tongue, 
of an imposing presence and much force 
of character, nobody in the village dared 
openly oppose her. 


Nobody, that is, until the new minis- 
ter’s wife came. The new minister’s wife 
was a slender, girlish-looking creature 


whom Mrs. Ely “sized up” at once as being 
one of those women who need somebody 
to form their opinions for them, and this 
responsible duty she promptly took upon 
herself. She was the first to call, and in 
the course of a long monologue she en- 
lightened the minister’s wife in regard to 
the failings of a large number of her hus- 
band’s parishioners. : 

“T think it is better to know the truth 
in the first place,” she declared, “slowing 
up” a moment for breath. 


In her absorption of the theme, she had 
not noticed how the color had arisen in 
the little woman’s face, nor that she had 
been waiting for an opportunity to speak. 
Now she spoke with quick earnestness: 

“IT quite agree with you, Mrs. Ely, only 
don’t you think that, after all, there is noth- 
ing so difficult to know as the truth? Be- 
cause, of course, the truth about a per- 
son means the whole person; it is no more 
fair to pick out one trait and call that the 
truth than it would be to define a rose 
bush as a bush with thorns. That is true, 
but it is only a part, and very small part, 
of the truth, 


“T’vye thought a good deal about this 
since I’ve been a minister’s wife, and I’ve 
made up my mind to learn just as much 
of the truth as I possibly can. This 1s 
especially necessary in coming to a new 
place, where we don’t know anybody; and 
that’s why I’m so glad that you came in 
this afternoon. 


“You are just the one to help me, you've 
lived here so long and know everybody so 
well. Vm” going’ 4o ‘ask’ you, (Just) as) 2 
beginning toward the truth, if you won't 
go over the list of church members with 
me, and tell me the very finest and brav- 
est thing you know about’ everybody. 
You've no idea how it will help.’ 


What Mrs, Ely said is not recorded, but 
watchful neighbours reported that some- 
thing must have happened at the minis- 


ter’s, for Mrs. EHly “looked real sort of 
queer” when she came _  out.—‘‘Youth’s 
Companion. 
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A NEXT-SQUARE VACATION. 


The last of the dear, restless, noisy little 
feet had clattered down the stairs. Ihe 
assistant, after taking an endless time to 
close the piano and put things away, had 
finally pinned her hat to her satisfaction 
over her fluffy pompadour, slipped a coupie 
of daffodils through one of the buitonholos 
in her jacket, and with a blithe good-bye 
followed the children. 

At last Grace was alone. With a sigh cl 
relief she buried her head in her arms. 
She was ashamed of herself, when mother 
was getting on so nicely; she ought to be 
giad all through, but she was so tired! If 
only she could get away somewhere and 
Shake off the clinging memory of those 
terrible days before the fever yielded! 
But get away—with those doctors’ and 
nurses’ bills to be paid! 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
me!’’ she sighed. 

An hour later, in mother’s room, she 
was reading a note that Janet had left for 
her. It was only a couple of lines telling 
her that she was to make Janet a visit 
from Friday afternoon till Monday morn- 
ing, and forget that there were any sucn 
things as kindergartens or sickness in the 


world, Grace looked up and met her 
mother’s eyes. 
“Of .coursé you are to’ go dear? ener 


mother’s giad voice said. 
ing Janet all day for thinking of it.” 

So Grace went. It was only on the next 
Square, but when she reached the house 
with hey suit-case, and was delightediy 
escorted to the guest-room by Janet, she 
drew a long breath of joy. Tne impossible 
had happened—and so easily, after all. 

The guest-room was only the beginning. 
There was a concert that night, and a long 
country afternoon the next day, followed 
by an evening when the two, with a chaf- 
ing-dish, had one of the times dear te 
girls’ hearts; and after that there was still 


a long, happy Sunday to follow. Monday 
morning, eager and rested, Grace looked 


round the pretty room, 


“IT never can tell you what it has been 
to me,’ she said. “How did you ever 
think of so lovely a plan?” 


‘It was done for me once when I was all. 
tired out,’ her friend answered. “I never 
had forgotten it. She was a poor woman— 
the one who did it—but oh, the lovely 
things she thought of for me! I determin- 
ed then if ever I had the opportunity I’d 


pass it on. I never supposed it would be 
to you.” 


Grace’s eyes brightened with resolve, 
“Perhaps some time I can give a_next- 
square vacation to somebody, too,” she 
said. “I’m ‘going, to watch” ——"Yourss 
Companion. 
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(Continued from page 438.) 


I do not know into how many parishes 
these “fathers” carried their work. 1 
heard of one or two priests who were 
courageous enough to request the bishop 
not to send them to their churches, but 
these, I am afraid, are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Another phase of this question is: that 
these people are fellow citizens and have 
equal franchise rights with the most en- 
lightened. They have just as great a voice 
in the making of our laws as any other 
and if they are left in ignorance how can 
they exercise this right intelligently. The 
voice of their church must first be heard 
and they do as she commands. 

I do not think this prevails nearly as 
much as formerly, but still among the more 
ignorant much fear is felt should one dare 
to disobey the church’s commands. 

Apart from all this have we not the com- 
mand of Christ. Go, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every nation, beginning at Jeru- 
salem, and I have always been taught that 
last clause meant beginning at home. 
These people have not the Gospel except 
some perverted portions read them by their 
priests. It becomes our very plain duty to 
share this privilege with them. 

The question is not how much can we 
afford to do, but how much can we afford 
not to do. Our colporteurs and schools are 
doing good work and much good is resuit- 
ing and will yet result from their labours, 
but these faithful workers can go no fur- 
ther than you send them, i.e, by your 
prayers, encouragements and support. 


FRENCH MISSIONARIES’ 
PERIENCES. 


One of our French missionaries in report- 
ing for September writes: — 

“During September I visited 233 Roman 
Catholic families. In a house where I lodg- 
ed over night I read to several persons. 
They said the priest made a business of get- 
ting money out of the Hrench Canadians 
and keeping them in ignorance; the hus- 
band said that if it was not for his wife he 
would have left the Church some time ago, 
and that he did not want to have anything 
to do with it now. 

In some houses they told me that the 
priest had given a new Testament in every 
house. I said that he had done a good deed. 


EX- 
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I asked in some of the houses to see the 
New Testament and saw that it was only 
a small book on morals called “a guide to 
Young Women.” 

In a house where I offered my books, a 
lady looked at one for a while and then 
said it was a bad book. I asked her to 
Show me what was bad, but she did not 
know, only that the priest had told her his 
alone were good. 

In another house, aman to whom! spoke 
said that even if my books were the same 
as the priest’s he would not dare to buy one 
for the priest forbade it. 

In another house, they said the priest 
told them that if they would take out the 


inside of the book they might keep the 
cover. 
Hyon Woke. I read to two ladies in one 


house; they were pleased to hear me, and 
one bought a New Testament. 

In another house I read for an hour. 

In other places they said the books were 
pad, and the priest would put them in the 
fire. 

In a house in St. ——— I read for halt 
an hour, and they said that the priest had 
forbidden them the Bible. I said Jesus told 
us to search the Scriptures. 

In another house, a lady told me that 
she had a Bible and read it, and that she 
often told her husband that the priest did 
not preach the truth. 

In the next house a lady ‘bought a New 
Testament, and I told her to go and see her 
neighbour, and she would explain some of 
it to her. I sold a Bible in another house, 
and they said that the priest would not 
see it. 


Another missionary reporting for the 
same month, September, writes: — 

An old man from Three Rivers came to 
one of our little meetings, and was so 
pleased with what he heard that he said: 
“T will say to everybody at Three Rivers 
that we are deceived when we are taught 
that Protestants have no religion. I listen- 
ed to the singing and preaching from be- 
ginning to end, and it was only about God 
the Father and Jesus the Saviour. I'll never 
forget it; it was a blessing to the soul. 

Since the Pope has forbidden the singing 
French in our Churches there is much 
dissatisfaction among us. Many stay at 
home, every day there is evidence of faith 
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decreasing; the number of free thinkers is 
increasing. The priests seem afraid, and 
are preaching that the Church is drifting 
in Canada. The 800 nuns begging in and 
around Three Rivers shock the people and 
make them angry.’’ 

A young girl came with her aunt to one 
of our meetings, and was so afraid of see- 
ing the devil that she took her beads and 
kept praying all the time, and did not listen 
to a single word spoken. Before accepting 
a book the people want to know from their 
confessor if he will permit them to read it. 


A third missionary in reporting for Sep- 


tember writes:— 
The idolatrous procession of Corpus 
Christi passed in front of our mission 


house, bands playing and flags flying. We 
had to close the windows to be able to go on 
with the lessons. 

If anything can show 
Evangelizing our Roman Catholic friends 
surely the sight of ignorant multitudes 
kneeling in the dust of the road to worship— 
what—a cake over which a priest has 
spoken five Latin words—should be enough 
to make every true servant of Christ spare 
no efiort to enlighten those who through 
the traditions of men make the law of God 
of no effect. 

In the bold 
Sabbath 


the necessity of 


and open desecration of the 
which accompanies and fol- 
lows these gaudy, idolatrous, displays, we 
can see the consequences of having made the 
Scriptures a closed book to the multitudes 
around us, and the Sacred duty of Evange- 
lizing both our French and English speak- 
ing populations. 

Our efforts in that direction have already 
met with encouraging success. I have 
watched the growth of the work since 1844, 
when there were not adozen French Pro- 
testants in our city. Now we have seven 
French Protestant Churches, and only a 
few months ago thirty eight French Pres- 


rest 


byterians subscribed $1,400 towards the 
enlargement of the Point-aux-Trembles 
Schools. 


Roman Catholic intolerance is probably 
more intense in the Province of Que- 
bec than in almost any other country in 
the world. An illustration of this has re- 
cently been given in St. Louis, a suburb 
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of Montreal. The Salvation Army rented 
a hall, and began to hold meetings, A 
crowd of roughs gathered, broke the win- 
dows and hustled the Salvationists. 

One man walked into the meeting, carry- 
ing his cigar, told the French Canadians 
to leave, and broke up the meeting. The 
police looked on night after night, and did 
nothing. At length a number of the resi- 
dents took the law into their own hands 
and routed the rabble. . 

The army sought the protection of the 
law and laid a complaint against the man 
who had broken up the meeting. But the 
judge decided that,he was not a disturber, 
only a dissenter, said that there were many 
dissenters amongst Protestants, and dis- 
missed the case with costs. 

It is to be hoped that in the interests 
of the freedom which our fathers so dearly 
won, the case will be appealed till justice 
and fair play and full religious liberty is . 
secured. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. FintAay M. McCuaia, was born in 
Quebec Province in 1835, graduated from 
University of Toronto and Knox College, 
and ministered to congregations at Port 
Dalhousie, Innerkip, Clinton andj Kings- 
ton. For the past eighteen years, he has 
been pastor at Welland, where on Wed- 
nesday, 27 Sept. ult., having reached his 
three score and ten, after but two days ill- 
ness, he was called to rest. 


Rev. Ross G. Murison was born at Mint- 
law, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, about forty 
years ago, and received his primary educa- 
tion in the public schools there. At eigh- 
teen he came to Canada, and soon after 
decided to study for the ministry. He en- 
tered the University of Toronto in 1889, 
and had a distinguished career both there 
and in Knox College from which he gra- 
duated in 1894, taking the degree of B.D. 
a year later. After a year of mission work 
in Vancouver Island, he studied for a 
time in Germany, revisiting that country 


in 1899. Returning to Canada he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in Oriental languages in 


Toronto University, as assistant to Dr. 
McCurdy. In 1902 he received Ph. D. 


from the University of Toronto. At the 
recent meeting of Assembly he seemed 
the ideal of physical and mental vigor, but 
later was taken down with typhoid, and 
after a brief illness passed away, 4th Sep- 
tember ult.: \ 
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FRENCH WORK IN GLENGARRY. 
BYE sc) cue B. SINCENNES. 


“I was asked some time ago what French 
Evangelization stands for in the Presby- 
tery of Glengarry,” writes Rev. J. B. Sin- 
cennes, who is labouring in that Presby- 
tery. My answer was—‘It means a Bible 
in every home.’’ 

“These people are just as much entitled 
to the blessings of a free salvation as we 
are, and being our neighbours they have 
special claims upon us. 

“The work of placing the Scriptures with- 
in their reach needs no apology. To do 
this work is not to be guilty of proselytism, 
but to be loyal and obedient to the 
Saviour’s command—‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,”’ 

“Why is this work necessary? Because 
these my fellow countrymen profess many 
anti-scriptural beliefs; they worship the 
Virgin Mary and the Saints; they adore the 
transubstantiated wafer; they regard the 
advocacy of the priests as necessary for the 
forgiveness of sins; they are forbidden che 
reading of the Scriptures. We are not to be 
reproached as mischief makers when we 
offer them the Word of God as the most 


precious treasure they can possess, and 
which is essential to true morality and 
Godliness. 

“It is sometimes said. ‘Let them alone; 


they have a religion; 
ous.’ Yes, but it is a zeal without know- 
ledge. Saul was zealous. when he was 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord; but when 
Christ met him on the way to Damascus 
and said ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me,’ he acknowledged his wrong and aiter- 
wards preached the faith he had once des- 
‘royed.” . 

Let me mention an incident that occur- 
red many years ago in one of the fields of 
this presbytery, which I recently visited. 
A colporteur passing that way offered his 
Bibles for sale. The Book was refused 
with the statement that it was forbidden 
by the priest to have it in the house. The 
colporteur suggested that he might keep it 
in another building. The farmer eager fo 
know what was in the book asked him to 
leave it in the barn when passing. This 


they are very zeal- 
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he did. The book was read, and it was the 
means of leading quite a number to the 
light of the Gospel. 

In another field I held a meeting in the 
home of a convert, to which some came 


from a distance of five, seven, and even 
fifteen miles to hear 


own language. 

In still another field, at the home of one 
of the converts, I held a meeting at which 
thirty-five French people were in attend- 
ance. 


a sermon in their 


It may be of interest to state how this 
family came to a knowledge of the Gospel. 
Mrs. S.—,while a young girl, worked tor 
several years in a Protestant home. 
Prompted by curiosity to learn what was in 
the Bible—to her a forbidden book—she 
took every opportunity of reading it. Ob- 
liged by the law of her church to reveal 
the fact to her confessor, she was denoun- 
ced, and counted an infidel. 

When she saw that she was so unjustly 
treated, she broke the tie that bound her 
to her church. She: shortly afterwards 
married, and was largely the means of her 
husband’s conversion. Now they 
with their family the blessings of 
ian liberty. In other 
had meetings in the 


enjoy 
Chris- 
places I have also 
homes oi converts 
their R. C. 


with a-good attendance of 
neighbours. 
Vith regard to the work at Cornwall, 


during the first three years, I had the sad 
experience of seeing some of our iamilies 
leaving each yearforthe U.S.A., but what 
has been our loss has been a gain to others. 
in spite of these drawbacks I am pleased to 
state that this has been the most hopeful 
summer since coming to Cornwall. Last 
Sabbath five new members were added on 
profession of faith. 


Our beautiful little church is now free of 
debt, thanks to our many kind friends 
throughout the Presbytery. The interior 


was decorated this summer, and the aisles 
carpetéd. This is due to the efforts of the 


Women’s Missionary Society which was 
organized two years ago. 
Never depend upon your genius; if you 


have talent, industry will improve it; if 
you have none, industry will supply the 
deficiency.—Ruskin. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 

CALLS FROM 

Centreville, Ont., to Mr. D. A. McKenzie 
of Bishop’s Mills. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Brantford, Ont. to Mr. 
F. J. Maxwell of Ripley. Accepted. 

Mono East, Adjala, etc., Ont., to Mr. Frank 
Davey of Sunbury. Accepted. 

Blytheswood, Ont., to Mr. Hugh Cowan of 
Shakespeare. Accepted. 

Knox Ch., Revelstoke, B. C., to Mr. J. ©. 
Robertson of Grand Forks. Accepted. 

Penetang, Ont., to Mr. F. W. Gilmore of 
Granton. 

Knox Ch., Mitchell, to Mr. J. W. McIntosh. 

Hillsburg, Ont., to Mr. R. S. Scott, Metz. 

Pilot Mound, Mound. to Mr. J. A. Caldwell. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 

Cooke’s Ch., Kingston, 28 Sep. Dr. Mac- 
Tavish. 

Haileybury, Ont., 24 Aug., Mr. T. A. Pat- 
itterson. 

Calvin Ch., Louisburg, 12 Sept., Mr. Jno. 
McKinnon. 

Wirdsor, N.S., 14 Sept, Mr. J. W. M. 
Crawtord. 


Harrington West, Oct. 12, Mr. A. H. Kippan. 
Duntroon and Nottawa, Ont., 19 Sept., Mr. 
6..T Tough, 


Ponoka, Alta., 10 Oct., Mr. K. C. McLeod. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


McLellan’s Mountain, N.S., Mr. W. Stewart. 

Mahone, N.S., Mr. E. H. Ramsay. 

Chalmers Church, Woodstock, Ont. Dr. W. 
A. Mackay. 

Chatham, N.B., Mr. D. Henderson. 

Vernon, B. C., Mr R. W. Craw. 

Hepzibah Ch., Williamstown, Mr. Kenneth 
McDonald. 

McGregor and Beaver, Man., Mr. A. Chis- 
holm. 

Chalmers Church, Hlora, Guelph, Pres. Mr. 
HH. “Rh. Horne, 

St Andrew’s Ch., Guelph, Mr. 'T. 

Holland, Man., Mr. John Wells. 

Reston, Man., Mr. J. R. McAllister. 

Whonock, B.C., Mr. A. Dunn. 


Wako, 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED. 
Mather, Man. 
VACANCIES. 
Scotland and Micksburg in Pres. Lanark and 


Kenfrew. Moderator Rey. W. H. 
Cramm, Colden, Ont. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney. 

Inverness, Lake Ainslie, 14 Nov. 11 a.m. 
P. E. Island, Charlottetown. 

Pictou, 7 Nov., New Glasgow 2 p.m. 
Wallace. 

Truro, Low Stewiacke, 18 Oct, 

. Halifax, Halifax, 19 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Lun and Yar. 

St. John, St. John, 17 Oct., 
. Miramichi, Chatham, 17 Dec. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 5 Dec., 2 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Knox, 12 Dec., 9.30. 
18. Glengarry, Aultsville, 4 Dec., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Nov. 
15. Lan. and Ren., Carlton Pl. 28 Nov. 
16. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston, Kingston, 12 Dec. 2 p.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 19 Dec. 9 a.m. 
19. Whitby, Bowmanville 17 Oct., 10 a.m. 
20. Lindsay. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, Monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Caledon, 14 Nov. 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 5 Dec., 10.380. 
24, Algoma. 
25. North Bay. 
26. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 5 Dec. 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Harrison, 12 De. 10 am. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 Nov. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 7 Nov. 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Paris, Nov. 14, 10.30 am. 
31. London, London, 5 Dec. 


10 a.m. 


See Oosel 2 SR ee 
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32. Chatham, Chatham, 12 Dec., 10 am. 
33. Stratford. 
34. Huron, Seaforth, 14 Nov., 10.30. 


35. Maitland, Wingham, 19 Dec., 10 a.m. 
36. Bruce. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 12 Dec. 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwest. 
38. Superior. 
39. Winnipeg, 
40. Rock Lake. 
41. Glenboro, Rathwell. 
42. Portage-la-P. Gladstone, 27 Feb., 1.39 p.m. 
43. Dauphin. 
44, Brandon. 
45. Minnedosa. 
46. Yorkton. 
47. Melita. 
48. Regina. 
49. Qu’ Appelle. 
50. Prince Albert. 
51. Arcola, Arcola, at call of Mod. 1906. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. 


52. Calgary. 

538. Edmonton. 

54. Red Deer, Blackfolks, Feb. 06, 

55. Macleod. 

56. Kamloops, Vernon at Call of Moder. 
57. Kootenay. 

58. Westminister. 

59. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod. 


Coll., 2nd Tues. bi-mo. 
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get full value and more, 


Many congregations place 2 copy in every 
family, This is the instruction of Assembly to all, 
There is no other way in which so much Home 
Mission work can be done for 25 cents as by place 
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not sent unregistered. : 

Subscription may begin at any month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 

Sample Parcels sent Free to any one who will dis- 
tribute them, 

Any who wish back numbers for binding, please 
write for terms. 
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A MEMORY SYSTEM. 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 


*Forget the praise that falls to you 


The moment you have won it: 

Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 

Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made, 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


_ Remember all the happiness 


That comes your way in living;' 

Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 

Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 


_ And you will find, thro’ age and youth, 
- True joys and hearts to love you. 


—Priscilla : Leonard. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Boox or ISAIAH, by the Rev. Alex- 
ander McLaren, D.D., of Manchester, pub- 
‘lished by Hodder and Stonghton, is a beau- 
tiful book of 338 Octavo pages, large type, 
clear print, a delight to the eye, but it is 
equally a delight to the mind. It consists 
of fifty-seven ‘Expositions’ of leading’ 
themes in the Book of Isaiah, by that un- 
excelled master of Scripture Exposition. 
Further it is a delight to the heart, for 
through all the series of which this is a 
volume, as through all the writings of Dr. 
McLaren, there is ever manifest the devout 
spirit which uplifts and stimulates to 
better things. The Upper Canada ‘Tract 
Society, Toronto, Price $1.75. 


DAYBREAK IN THE DARK CONTINENT, is 
the fourth Foreign Mission Study Text- 
Book of the Young People’s Forward Mis- 
sionary movement. It is aneat volume of 
over 300 pages. Of its eight chapters, four 


_ tell of the darkness, and four of the coming 


light. Each chapter has a series of ques- 
tions at the end, also References which 
make it valuable as a text-book. Several 
maps of Africa of different dates, also il- 
lustrations, make it the more helpful. It 
is a brief but very comprehensive picture 
of Africa from a missionary standpoint. 
Order through any bookseller from 156 
Fifth Av, New York. 


Priestleys Panneau 
~ Cloth. 


The Fashionable Dress Goods 


For The Coming Season 
For Sale at all the Best Dry Goods Stores 


ESTERS US TEETER 
No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


5 - 
feast hl ‘ 
j 


inet ae 5 : i, SPE SS 
NB eet TM aie S ‘aif 33 qa teses 


An admirable food, with all 
its natural qualities intact, 
fitted to build up and maintain 
robust health, and to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. It is 
a valuable diet for children. 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 


paeen 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


1. Itis the only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
2. Itis well equipped in every department. 
3. It has no superior in this country as a Home School for 
girls and young ladies. Write for Caiendar. 


REV. Dz. ARMSTRONG, President. 
MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 
_» 


A mind content both crown and kingdom 
ig.+- Greene. 


‘No one should expect true friendship when 
incompetent to give such friendship. to 
others.—Browne. 


With malice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right.—Lincoln. 


LY Moff 


Mibittidl ONT. 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 

The demand for our graduates during certain montks 
has been ten, fifteen, twenty and even fifty times the 
supply. Catalogue free. 

W. J: cain eaten Principal. 


: MCSHANE S Bi BELLS } 


are ringing evidences of sterling worth. i 
Hs Over $0 000 ringing round the world. i: 
We MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Ealtimere, Hd., U. 8 A. # 

Poe een Lt RE an mals, Sk 


“A man can’t have too good an opinion 
of hisse’f, pervided he’s willin’ to hustle 
aroun’ an’ hones’ly try to desarve it’— 
Uncle Eben. 


All other knowledge is hurtful | to him 


who has not the science of honesty and 
good nature.—Montaigne. 


St. Margarei’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and ” School in the. finest residentia} 


part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and iret standing are employed. 

_ Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do. | 
maestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. Pb nnn DICKSON, MLA, Directos, | 


Late Principal Upper Canada College Toronto. 


“a 


Sf, H ndrew’s College ae 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW dane se GS, modern in equip- 
ment and construction. Sls Wied acres of playfield. 
SEPARATE KESIDENCE fof juniors. Nine mastersin 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 


CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Winter Term commences Nov. 12, 1905, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REY. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M. A. 
Principal. 


“No evil dooms us hopelessly except the 
evil we love and desire and continue in, 
‘and make no effort to loses aes —George — 
PNiot. 


forion, Phil 


Pianeta | 


BLANK BOCK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1787 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM BRYSE } 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2473 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
‘RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


The desire of power in excess caused the 
angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused man to fall; but in charity 


there is no excess, neither can angel or man | 
come in danger py, it.—Bacon. 


Our Xmas 
Jewellery Catalogue will be 


mailed Free on application. a 


WANLESS & CO., 


Manufacturing Jewellers, 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Leather, 75cte. bee 
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Once more Time’s clock strikes twelve 


' The final month and the final issue of this 


year has come. The thirtieth volume of the 
Recorp—the fourteenth under the present 
management—is completed. It has gone 
forth with its nearly thirty millions of 
pages. It has sown beside all waters from 
ocean to ocean. What shall the harvest be? 

It is too much to hope:— 

That by the millions of “Childrens’ Pages” 
some young hearts have been touched, and 
some young lives led to a better way:— 

That “Young Peoples’ Societies’—with 
its wide review of the Home and Foreign 
work of our Church has done something 
towards making the Church, both of the 
present and of the future, a better, a more 
missionary one;— 

That “Pulpit and Pew,” with its millions 
of pages, has brought warning and guid- 
ance and comfort and hope and salvation 
to many of its readers;— 

That the greatness and need of our Home 
land, as set forth in each issue, has awak- 
ened in many, a nobler Christian patriotism 
and a more earnest resolve that of our 
Good Land, from East to farthest West, 
Christ shall be the King;— 

That “Our Foreign Missions’ has foster- 
ed in many hearts a deeper and wider in- 
terest in the great work entrusted by Christ 
to His people, of preaching the Gospel to 
every creature;— 

That “World Wide Work” has broaden- 
ed the knowledge, and heightened the ideals 
and deepened the sympathy of many as 
they thus clasp hands with fellow toilers 
in every clime, and see everywhere the 
triumphs of Christ, the day breaking and 
the shadows fleeing, -each breeze that 
sweeps the ocean bringing tidings from 
afar, of the progress of the world’s redemp- 
tion from sin and wrong, and the coming 
in of a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness? 

Whatever the results, the opportunities 
of the year are past to come no more. 
May He whose is the work, forgive the 
short-comings of its past and help toa 
better Recorp in the year to come. 


DECEMBER, 1905. 


No. 12 


Again at the close of the year are the 
thanks of the church due to the faithful 
men and women who have done the work 
of keeping up and extending the circula- 
tion of the Recorp. The REcorpD is not in 
any sense a private possession. It is fur- 
nished to the congregations, by the Church, 
in parcels, at less than cost, and those who 
kindly take charge of it in their own con- 
gregations do so as a part, and, let us hope, 
not the least fruitful part, of their Church 
work. 

There are many congregations who 
have not yet adopted the plan of placing 
a copy in each family, that could easily do 
so, and that would profit by doing so. Why 
not try it this year as an experiment. 
Some congregations that are among the. 
largest givers to the Schemes, pay for the 
RECORD out of their Missionary Funds, 
using it as an agency for the increase of 
these Funds, and they find that it is an 
agency that richly repays. 

Or look at it in another way. You give 
liberally to Home Missions. Where can 
twenty-five cents be better expended for 
Home Mission work-than by placing a copy 
of the REcorD each month for a whole year 
in families of your congregation that do not 
now take it. It is safe to say that there is 
no part of the expenditure of a congrega- 
tion, that is better invested for the Church 
and for Christ, than that which places the 
RECORD in each of its families. 

We regret that two interesting letters, 
one from India and one from China, which 
came to hand after much of the REcoRD 
had gone to press, have to held over. 

“Our Aim, Sixty thousand’—It should 
be easy of attainment. A few stations and 
congregations now without it, taking a 
small parcel; a few now taking it en- 
larging their parcel; a few, now taking it 
by subscription, changing their method and 
placing it in every family—and the end 
would. be attained. A friend has also sug- 
gested that it would be a good idea to take 
it for the older classes in the Sabbath 


Schools. 


484 
THE “GLOBE AND 
GELIZATION.” 


It is to be regretted that the Toronto 
Globe saw fit in a recent issue to attack 
“Wrench Evangelization,’ the work of offer- 
ing the Bible in their own tongue to our 
fellow countrymen of French origin who 
may not have it, as to those of British or 
German or any other origin, who may be 
without it. 

It is scarcely the province of a news- 
paper, that claims to be free from R. C. 
clerical influence, to attack the religious 
work in which the larger part of the Pro- 
testantism of the Dominion is engaged, a 
work which has been carried on as a reli- 
gious duty for more than half a century. 

It is a matter of surprise, too, that a paper 
of professedly high ideals should give a 
representation of that work, so far from ac- 
cordance with facts, and which is thus fit- 
ted seriously to injure the work among those 
who accept the Globe’s representation 4s 
correct. 

It has perhaps done its greatest harm in 
the Province of Quebec, where all the 
French papers have copied it and spread 
it far and wide, and where there is no way 
of correcting its misrepresentation. 

One whose intelligent acquaintance with 
the whole situation is second to none, said 
to the writer, that-he considered the 
Globe’s editorial in measure responsible 
for the recent outbreak of intolerance in 
the attacks by fanatical mobs upon Frenca 
Frotestant religious meetings in Montreal. 
It encouraged them in their attempts to 
deprive French Protestants of the privilege 
of meeting for religious worship. 

Perhaps the most effective reply in the 
circumstances, a reply which we _ regret 
being compelled to use, is an _ editorial 
from the Toronto Westminster of Decem- 
ber 28, 1901, when that journal was con- 
ducted by the present editor of the Globe. 
We quote from the two editorials. 


“For French Evangelization.” 
From the “Glebe” of 19 Oct. ult. 
After referring to the Grand Ligne 

Schools of the Baptist Church in Canada, 
which correspond to our Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles’ Schools, and on which it states that 
$26,922 was spent last year, the Globe says: — 


THE PRESBYTERIAN VRECORD 


“FRENCH EVAN- 
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“The people of Quebec do not lack Gos- 
pel ministrations. A greater percentage of 
them gather in their Churches every Sab- 
bath day to hear the Gospel story than in 
Ontario.* * * 

“In no Province of the Dominion are reli- 
gious ministrations more ample, more 
searching or more insistent than in ihe 
Province of Quebec. * * * If the expendi- 
ture of $26,000 saved one soul from perdi- 
tion, it would be amply justified, but unless 
the members of the convention, (Baptist) are 
prepared to subscribe to the doctrine that 
heaven condemns those who do not see 
eye to eye with them in Theological mat- 
ters, it is difficult to see how the expendi- 
ture can be justified. 

“But whatever might be put forward in 
justification, would at all events, we feel 
sure, be overborne by the one considera- 
tion that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Quebec resent a propaganda that, 
on the face of it, puts a Province of this 
Dominion in the category of Dahomey, 
Borneo, ar the Fiji Islands.” * * * 

“The Baptists or Presbyterians or members 
of any other religious denomination have 
an unquestioned right to do what they are 
doing in the Province of Quebec; the only 
query is whether the advantages balance 
the disadvantages. Is it wise to treat our 
fellow citizens of that Province as if they 
were heathen?” 

“The question is raised with no desire 
to blame anyone, but in order that it may 
be laid before the best judgment of one of 


the most liberal and intelligent communions 
in the Dominion.” 


“For French Evangelization.” 


From the “Westminster” of Dec. 
1901 when its Editor was the 
present Editor of the ‘‘Globe.”’ 


28, 


“Evangelization is needed in all parts of 
Canada to-day. The drift of things is away 
from God.* * * From Labrador to the Paci- 
fic the missionaries must go teaching and 
healing,* * * 

“Into the new counties of Ontario a mix- 
ed multitude is pouring, and the great west 
is dotted over with foreign settlements, of 
strange customs ard beliefs. It is of the 
utmost importance that these massses of 
people, native and foreign, be unified, 
touched by a common life, inspired by 
common ideals,’’* * * 

“So too in French Canada. The French 
element is a most interesting and impor- 
tant factor in Canadian citizenship. Into 
the new nationhood they bring their quota, 
and the nation should be the richer for 
their presence.” 

“The problem cannot be settled off-hand 
or in any arbitrary fashion, but education 
and a broad spirit of religious liberty are 
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essential in Quebec as in the other pro- 
vinces.” 

“Quebec is largely Roman Catholic, but 
it is of importance that throughout the 
Province there should be centres of Pro- 
testant influence, both English and French, 
which while not offensively or aggressively 
sectarian, shall stimulate the flow and re- 
flow of common Canadian sentiments and 
purposes and aspirations.” 

“The work carried on by the Presbyterian 
Chureh, and by other Protestant Churches, 
in Evangelistic and colportage work, and 
especially in the boarding and day-schools 
for the youth of French Canada, is of capi- 
tal importance to every large interest in the 
country. What that work is, how it began, 
its methods, hindrances, and outlook, are 
all told, by men whose knowledge is first- 
hand, and whose purposes are true, in the 
special supplement, devoted to French Pro- 
testantism in Canada, in this issue of the 
Westminster,” 

“These sketches and articles will be read 
with eager appreciation in all parts of 
Canada, and the interest of the Church, in 
the work carried on by the Board of French 
Evangelization will be made more intelligent 
and more generous.” 

“We should like every French minister 
and missionary and colporteur to feel that 
the great Presbyterian Church is behind 
him in his most trying work, and is ready 
to sustain every wise, unselfish Christian 
effort.” 

“The great work carried on at Pointe aux 
Trembles deserves the heartiest support of 
the Church. Those who know that work 
best are strongest in its commendation, and 
its influence is felt in all parts of Quebec 
and far beyond. Large as the schools are 
they are not at all sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of those who desire {io at- 
tend.” 

“The leadership of this work is in the 
hands of men in whom the Church has the 
utmost confidence, and despite the tremen- 
dous odds, and the almost insuperable ob- 
stacles, French Protestantism in Canada 
has proved worthy of its traditions and of 
the confidence of the Presbyterian Church.” 

“Not in the spirit of proselytism, but in 
the spirit of love, the messengers of the 
Church go to English and French alike, 
with an open Bible, and evangelical Gos- 
pel, and a man’s inalienable right to direct 
access to God.” 


Our readers must judge for themselves 
as to which of the above editorials is ad- 
dressed to “the best judgment of one of 
the most liberal and _ intelligent com- 
munions in the Dominion’—and which, to 
a corner of “the gallery;’’—which, has the 
ring of conviction, and which, the sugges- 
tion of political opportunism. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN 
MONTREAL. 

The most recent instance of R. C. tolera- 
tion, was in Montreal a few days since, on 
the evening of the 9th November ult. There 
are several French congregations in the 
city connected with our Church. Midway 
between two of these French Protestant 
Churches a committee of Montreal Presby-— 
tery, chiefly French ministers of our Church, 
rented a hall for public worship, and a 
young Frenchman was engaged to hold 
some meetings in it. 

The first night quite a number of French- 
men were present, some Protestant, some 
Roman Catholic, and listened respectfuily 
io a simple, evangelical address. 

At the next meeting, a mob, chiefly stu- 
dents of the R. C. University of Laval, in 
Montreal, crowded the place, and when the 
missionary began to speak they raised a 
riot, broke windows and furniture and as- 
saulted the speaker, pelting him with eggs 


and other missiles, and breaking up the 
service. 

One of the French newspapers gave a 
straightforward account of the matter 


next morning, and it too was mobbed by 
the students and its bulletins torn down. 
Some of the French papersmake light of 


the matter,and practically condone it, 
among them the paper of Hon. Israel 
Tarte. 


It is true that many of the French Ro- 
man Catholics deprecate stich acts’ but 
so far aS we know, no word of disappro- 
val has come from the R. C. authorities, 
who seem determined to stop these Pro- 
testant services by whatever means they 
can effectively use. 


When the French Protestants demanded 
police protection from the city and rioting 
failed to stop the meetings, the next 
pressure came through the owner of the 
hall, in his urging them to give up their 
lease, but they declined to do so, as it 
seemed a surrender of the right to freedom 
of worship. 

Pressure next came upon them through 
the building inspector of the city; who 
sent the French Protestant minister, in 
whose name the lease stood, an official 
notice, condemning the building as unsafe, 
and forbidding them to meet there, al- 
though but a few days previously he had 
granted permission to do so. This is the 
state of matters aS we go to press. 

It has simply come to be a .ques- 
tion of whether French Protestants shall 
have freedom to meet for worship in the 
city of Montreal. 
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AUGMENTATION, WEST. fields, is in some cases deplorable, and not 
entirely confined to the laity of the 

By Rev. 8. Lyte, D.D., CONVENER. Church. 


For THE RECORD. 


Can -Presbyteries do anything to help 
the Augmentation Committee jin its at- 
tempts to educate the Church up to the 
point of taking a deeper interest in this 
Fund, and giving it a heartier support? 1 
think Presbyteries with ease might do the 
five following things, and thus greatly aid 
in this most important work. 


(1). It is in the power of Presbyteries 
so to oversee their fields, and so to plant 
churches or readjust them, that the maxi- 
mum of efficiency and the minimum of ex- 
pense may be secured. To neglect fields 
and to waste the funds of the congrega- 
tions and of the Church are both evils. 
Nor should Presbyteries regard the 
thorough working of all their fields, and 
the making the money entrusted to their 
care do the most good in the work of 
church extension and character building, 
as matters of secondary importance. 


(2). It is in power of Presbyteries to so 
Oversee augmented charges that no con- 
gregation, able but unwilling ‘to stand 
alone, shall be permitted to draw anything 
out of the Fund. To permit such a con- 
gregation to lean on the Fund is an in- 
jury to the congregation, and a twofold in- 
jury to the Fund. The augmented charge 
thus acting, loses self-respect, hampers its 
own growth in the grace of giving, and 
fails to reach the highest blessings with- 
in reach of all. 

Then, 
see 


too, 


neighbouring congregations 
these 


abuses, with the fatal  re- 
sults that their sympathies are dried up, 
and their pockets closed up, so far as Aug- 
mentation is concerned. Lack of faithful 
and efficient oversight, and of honest, 
frank, and kind dealing with congregations 


by Presbyteries has been most harmful to 
this Fund. 


(3.) It is in the power of Presbyteries 
to bring the claims of Augmentation be- 
fore the congregations, whether aid giving 
or aid receiving, and thus make all our 
members and adherents familiar with the 
nature and work of this Fund. The ‘g- 
norance as to what Augmentation has done 
to aid Home Mission work, and to develop 
congregations, in the old and in the new 


Then too it is the work of the Presbytery 
through its ministry to teach its augment- 
ed charges not to be unjust, as they 
sometimes are, to the Fund that is helping 
them, and that generosity that is not just 
is not generosity at all. 


(4.) Presbyteries through arranging ex- 
hange of pulpits, public meetings, and more 
explicit as well as more frequent teaching 
of all its pastors as to the Christian duty 
of the strong helping the weak, and as io 
the no less- important Christian duty of 
the weak bearing their own burden as far 
as they can, may do much for this scheme. 

It is needful that our Presbyteries teach 
our people the relation of the Augmenta- 
tion work to Home Missions. The one is 
an important part of the other; to neglect 
the one is to injure the other. 


Would it not be foolish to lay the 
foundations of a house broad and deep, to 
build the walls of the best material, and in 
the most scientific way, and then stop? 
Would it make matters any better or show 
the builder to be any wiser, if he were to 
look wise and add, “I don’t believe 


in 
doors, in roof, or in windows, I am a 
believer in foundations and in walls, and 


in nothing else, so far as a house is con- 
cerned.” It would be equally foolish for 
the church to stop with mission stations, 
and not to develop these into self-sustain- 
ing and giving congregations. 

(5.) Presbyteries ought to instruct their 
congregations as to what the Augmentation 
Scheme has done. In a quarter of a century, 
it has added four hundred self-sustaining 
congregations to the list of charges under the 
eare of our beloved church. Taking Mission 
Stations, costing the church not a little, the 
Augmentation Committee has aided, en- 
couraged, and stimulated them till they 
were able to stand alone and willing to 
bear their own burdens. And to the credit 
of these congregations, it ought to be 
known, that they now give to the Funds 
of our church—to Home Missions, to 
French Evangelization, to Colleges, and io 
Augmentation upwards of $60,000 annually. 
Here is almost three hundred per cent. 
for the money spent on Augmentation. 
Does Augmentation not pay!!! Should 
Presbyteries not support such a Fund? 


Our Foreign Missions. 


OPENING OF CHANGTE HOSPITAL. 
By Our Missionary, Rev. A. W. LOCHEAD. 


Changte, Friday, Oct. 6, 1905. 
DEAR RECORD.— 

At ten o’clock this morning a smart look- 
ing sergeant with ten soldiers entered the 
new street-chapel, saluted smartly and 
waited for orders. This was to be a busy 
day for the gate-keepers and other ser- 
vants in the yard, so we sent over to the 
camp near by, a request for half a dozen 
soldiers to act as a guard of honour and 
to help keep things in order during the 
day. “This morning you will not have 
much to do, but this afternoon all the high- 
est officials in the city are to be here, so 
look sharp. You know your duties.” 

The new hospital and chapel have been 
completed for several weeks, but this is 
the first time that all of us could be at 
the station at once, so we decided to have 
the opening to-day. 

The day began with a dedication service 
at ten o’clock. Mr. Goforth presided. Mr. 


MacKenzie and he and_ several of the 
native preachers and most influential 
Christians took part, a simple service of 


singing, prayer, and short addresses, by 
which these buildings that had been erect- 
ed through the offerings of God’s people and 
with many prayers from the missionaries 
and Christians were solemnly consecrat- 
ed to the service of the Master and to the 
glory of His Name. Every nook and cor- 
ner of the Chapel was crowded and scores 
looking in and listening at the windows. 

A great awning was erected in the hos- 
pital yard, and beneath it the workmen in 
the compound had their tea and sweet- 
meats after the service was over. Tables 
were also spread in the chapel and here 
the missionaries and the Christians who 
were present had light refreshments. Thus 
the first half of the day was over. 

Some weeks ago we decided to invite the 
highest officials to grace the occasion with 
their presence, but being novices in the 
art of Chinese etiquette (and indeed it is an 
art) we asked a little help from Mr. Chung, 
a true friend of our missionaries. He is 


the deputy at the railway station here 
and has other official duties in the city. 
It was he who, at great personal risk, con- 
ducted the missionaries to the next pre- 
fecture at the time of the Boxer troubles. 

When asked for a little help, he offered 
to come over and give us all the advice 
needed and to oversee the preparations. 
He wenttono endof trouble, and Dr. Leslie 
in all the arrangements for the reception 
found in him a right hand man. We can 
not express our indebtedness and our 
gratitude to Mr. Chung for all that he has 
done for us. He called on ali the officials © 
to see if they would come, and if Friday were 
asuitable day. Theprefect delayed anim- 
portant tour of inspection forseveral days 
that he might be present, All the other offi- 
cials, civil and military, followed the ex- 
ample of their chief and accepted. 

Almost immediately after they had re- 
ceived their invitation, each of the twelve 
great men sent his ‘“‘chang tsi’* and these, 
hung round the chapel, completely cover- 
ed the walls, and lent. a very gay and fes- 
tive appearance to the room. Ii Doctor 
Leslie were not a modest man, such a pro- 
fusion of laudatory silk and gold would 
surely turn his head. 

In accordance with Chinese etiquette we 
sent a servant out at the appointed hour 
to ask them that were bidden. Promptly 
at four o’clock the guests began to arrive. 
Coming as they did with their full quota 
of umbrella carriers, outriders, chair-bear- 
ers, guard and servants, etc., they present- 
ed a scene altogether strange to western 
eyes. As each guest arrived the guard of 
honour cametoattention and we all went 
down the chapel steps to the street, re- 
ceived the guest, and conducted him in, 
where his servant handed him his invita- 
tion, which he presented to the host, Doc- 
tor Leslie, who then handed it on to his 
servant, and conducted the guest up to the 


*A chang tsi is a great piece of flaming 
red cloth three or four feet wide and six 
or eight feet long, with four great com- 
plimentary gold characters down the cen- 
tre, and words of presentation and com- 
pliment and congratulation at either side. 


i 
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seat of honour which each in turn modest- scraped and rattled away to the delight of 


ly edeclined. Co ere 

The last of all to arrive was the prefect. 
It was delightful to see how respectful and 
courteous all the inferior magistrates were 
to their chief, 

Some ten small tables with a chair on 
either side were set around the wails, 
draped with red cloth, and as the guests 
came in they sat down, sipped their tea or 
strolled about looking at all that interest- 
ed them. 

Shortly after the chief magistrates ar- 
rival, we all went into the hospital while 
the tables were being rearranged and 
spread with refreshments. 

When we were seated in the dispensary 
after our tour of inspection, Dr. Leslie in- 
troduced Dr. MacClure from Wei Hui and 
called on him for a few words. 

The Chinese are so polite that if he 
were to stand to address them all the 
others would stand also, so he was under 
the necessity of sitting while he spoke. 
In his own thoroughly characteristic Chinese 
style, the Doctor spoke for some ten 
minutes contrasting the reception he got 
the first time he came to Changte and the 
reception that we were all witnessing to- 
day. It was no stiff ready-made speech, 
rather as if some friends were reminiscing 
a little. 

Then he spoke of the work for which 
these buildings stood. The people are all 
glad to enjoy two things, the benefits of 
medical science and of western learning, 
but there are three things for which we 
stand here, the Gospel, medical science 
and western learning, and the Gospel is 
the root. If you have not the root, how 
can you expect your country to bear the 
fruit? 

After the Doctor had finished, the prefect 
spoke a few very pleasant words in reply 
and then we went back into the chapel for 
refreshments. Afterwards we returned to 
the hospital, where the servants came in 
and each handed his master a little bowl 
of water for a mouthwash, and a damp 
cloth, in lieu of finger-bowls and napkins. 

After sitting for a short time, the pre- 
fect made the move and in a few moments 
the whole party were hastening off to the 
city in chairs, carts and on _ horse-back. 
Throughout the afternoon and evening, a 
band of native musicians screeched and 


all Chinese ears. 

What a contrast these men are to our 
western magistrates! They are arrayed in 
their long gowns of the choicest silk, the 
sacred phoenix or dragon worked in gold 
and coloured silk upon their breast and 
shoulders. On his head each has his offi- 
cial hat, with different coloured glass or 
precious stone button, and a tuft of stiff 
peacock feathers and silk to indicate the 
rank. Around the neck are strings of 
various coloured necklaces like a mayor’s 
gold chain; and down the back are sus- 
pended two or three agates or other pre- 
cious stones. Nowhere could one find 
twelve British officials so uniformally 
polite, gracious and courteous as our guests 
of to-day. 

Perhaps there are some who did not look 
upon the reception with any great satis- 
faction, but not by word or act did they 
show anything but joy and appreciation. 
Their easy graceful elaborate salutations 
are a great contrast to our stiff gruff west- 
ern manners. In their brightness of man- 
ner and mercurial disposition they seem 
more like the Italians or the French than 
the English. We hope that it will not be 
many years before we are receiving into 
the church many from these official classes, 
and then a brighter day shall have dawn- 
ed for both Church and State in China. 

It is no small satisfaction to our mission 
to see these buildings neat and complete 
and ready for work. We trust that the 
Dedication Service of the morning and the 
reception of the afternoon presage the 
favour of both God and man under which 
our work will be carried on. 


North Honan, is divided into three pre- 
fectures, and the three prefectural cities 
are our three chief mission centres in that 
province. These three prefectures con- 
tain twenty-four counties, each with a 
county town, which would make a de- 
sirable missionary centre, with a large sur- 
rounding field of towns and villages. Al- 
ready there are seventy or eighty points at 
which converts are found, the neuclei of 
future churches. 


Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing 
and cementing principle.—Burke. 


Our Foreign Missionaries 


I. The New Hebrides Mission. 


Erromanga. 
Réy.7..8. Robertson, DD... : 
Efate. 
: Rev. J. W. Mackenzie.. 
Tangoa, Santo. 
Rev. J. Annand, D.D.. 


Il. The Trinidad Mission. 


Tunapuna. ; 
Rev. H. H. Morton. 
Rev. HH. H. Morton... .. 
Miss A. L. M. Blackadder. . 

San Fernando, 
Rey.aoKoodGrant,4W..D:., 
RAV oO eA ETASeR yt .: 
Rev. dc. . COtn, D.DAs.. 

Princestoicn. 


Miss E. McCunn.. 
Couvd. 
Rev. A. W. Thompson.. 


Itt. The Formosa Mission. 


Tamsui. 
Rev. Wm. Gauld .. .. 
Rev. J. Y. Ferguson, M.B.. 
Rev. Milton Jack.. 
Miss J. McKinney. . 
Miss Connell.. 


IV. The Central India Mission. 


Rutlam. 
Rev. J. F. Campbell, D.D.. 
Réevyosr.3*- Anderson; BsAis, 
Mr. J. M. Waters, M.D.. 
Indore. 
Hoyt ok. Kine MAL UBD, 
Rev. W. A. Wilson, M.A.. 
Miss Marion Oliver, M.D.. 
Miss J. V. Sinclair... - 
Mss Janet White.. .. 
Miss Agnes Turnbull; MD.. 
Miss Jessie Duncan... . 
Miss Chone Oliver, M.D. 
Neemuch. 
Rev. A. P. Ledingham, M.A.. 
Miss Margaret McKellar, 
Miss Catherine Campbell.. 
Miss Harriet Thompson.. 
[oeMiss M.S: Herdman... 
Mhow. 
Rey. J. R. Harcourt, B.A.. 
1 Sd piney oe OEM beled Bye hia oy ad a Be ies 
Rev. D. G. Cock, M.A.. 
Miss Mary E. Leach.. 
Miss Jessie Wier.. 
Amkhut. 
Rev. J. Buchanan, B.A.,. M.D.. 
Rey J.’ S. McKay; Brat. 
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Dhar. 
Revieks be RUSsell; SBUAS, Yr 
ney... Davidson, M.Aqg. 2. 
Miss Margaret O’Hara, M.D.. 
Miss Eliza McMaster, M.D.. 
Ujjain. 
Mr. Alex. Nugent, M.D.. 
Miss M. Jamieson.. 
Miss Jessie Grier.. .. . 
Miss Bella Goodfellow. . 
Rev. W. G. Russell, BAS 
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Better Hope. 

Reve Jeb Cropper... 
Essequibo. 

Rev. J. D. McKay.. 


VI. The Honan, China, Mission. 


Chang Te Fu. 
Rey. Jonathan Goforth.. 
Rev... Jno, Grifith, B.A.. 
Mr. Percy C. Leslie, M.D., 


Rev. Murdock Mackenzie .. 
Miss M. I. MclIntosh.. 

Miss Jean I. Dow, M.B.. 
Miss Mina A. Pyke.. 


Rey. Arthur William Lochead, B.A. 


Miss Hliz. McLennan, B.A.. 

Wei hui fu. 
Mr. W. McClure, B.A., M.D... .. 
Rev. W. Harvey Grant, B.A.. 


Rey. Robt, Alex. Mitchell, B.A.. 


Rev.” Harold “M. Clark, “B.A.. 

Miss Isabella McIntosh.. 
Hwaich’ing fu. 

Rev. Jas. Alexander Slimmon.. 


Rev. Joseph Annand Mowat, B.A.. 


Rev. Jas. Menzies, M.D. 


Rev. George Murray Ross, B.A 


Shanghai. 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., B.D.. 


VII. Missieon to Korea. 


Wonsan. 
Rev. W. R. Foote.. 
Migs 20 Wialtwo. << 
Miss L. McCully.. 
Ham Heung. 
Revie Die MacRae... c%)4 
Miss K. McMillan, M.D.. 
Song Chin. 
Rev. R. Grierson, M.D.. 
Rey. A. EF. Robb.. 


Miss Robb.. 
WIit. Macao,China, 
Macao. 
Rev. W. R. McKay, M.A.. 


Miss Isabel Little, M.D... 
Miss Agnes J. Dickson... 


WV. The Demerara Mission. 


M.R.C.S. 
Rev. James Herbert Bruce, B.A.. 
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Mission Pages, Synod of B.C. and Alberta’ 


FORTY DAYS SCOUTING IN NORTH- 
ERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Rev. C. A. Mitchell sends the following to 
Rev. Dr. Herdman, Superintendent of mis- 
sions, it is dated, Quesnel, 25 September: -— 


In accordance with your instructions, I 
‘have made a scouting trip into the interior, 
North and West from the Cariboo country, 
and now have great pleasure in submitting 
a report. 

The time taken up was forty days, and 
distance travelled seven hundred and fifty- 
nine miles. From Quesnel to Blackwater, 
a distance of fifty miles, there are no sett- 
lers with the exception of those near Ques- 
nel, but the land is good in large areas, 
although very broken, Near Blackwater 
there is a large valley with broken hills 
behind it, suitable for ranches, and I am 
told that the Blackwater Valley is fine land 
and of large extent. 


Twenty miles further is Mud River. Be- 
tween the two places there is some good 
land, but much of it is cold and gravelly, 
fit only for pine timber. A family has 
just moved in to Mud River, parents and 
nine children. On the trail are telegranh 
cabins every 40 miles or so. There is 
room for quite a settlement here when a 
railroad enters. 

From this point to Bobtail Lake is an- 
other twenty miles, with much very poor 
land, but on the left are extensive flats 
which will be eagerly taken up I think; 
some of it is already staked. The trail is 
very rough for ten miles East and West of 
Bobtail but at Graveyard Lake there is 
again an open patch and much more down 
the Creek to the west. 


The next point of importance is ‘‘Hog’s 
Back’? a narrow ridge on which the trail 
runs. Lakes, large and small, are on both 
sides of it. From its summit, we get a 
fine view, and on good authority, I am 
able to report the existence of mineral de- 
posits in this neighbourhood. 

Descending this ridge, we come into the 
Nechaco Valley proper, but on cominz 
down from the ridge, a great change in the 
veeetation is observable; trees are large 


and grass is good feed. There are fifteen 
settlers here already on both sides of the 
river, and the land is excellent; others 
have ,gone in since by trail and canoe, up 
the Fraser. = 

I had a view of the whole valley from a 
mountain south of Fraser Lake and it did 
not require a very vivid imagination to 
picture towns and villages with church spires 
Showing through the trees. I passed 
through 40 miles of its length and all of its 
breadth, and the agricultural possibilities 
are enormous. To the West, there are coal 
deposits, but hardly developed enough to 
warrant any statement regarding them, al- 
though men have been working on them 
for two seasons. 


From Stoney Creek I crossed the Necacao 
River and went to Stuart Lake to call upon 
Mr. Murray of the Hudson Bay Co. He 
gave me a warm welcome and I stayed with 
him two days. Most of the white em- 
ployees, who number nine in all, were off 
after freight to the upper end of the lake. 
Land is pretty well taken up here also, 
and they look for the railroad to pass 
close by, 

From Stuart Lake, I went back to Fraser 
Lake, to Mr. Peter’s, the Hudson Bay Co’s. 
agent there. I stayed there three days, 
having service with them with eleven in at- 
tendance. He had harvested his oats and 
barley and was busy threshing it out with 
flails. There was a fine quantity of oats 
and splendid barley; garden growth at 
Stoney Creek, Stuart Lake and MKraser 
Lake was excellent in quantity and qua- 
lity. From information gathered here and 
on the way, I decided to visit Bulkeley 
valley as it would only be a matter of 
three or four days extra. 


For seventy miles, there is not a single 
white person, but at Burns Lake a lineman 
(a German) was found. The land to the 
West of Fraser Lake is excellent and from 
the Indian Village named Stella, a new 
trail has been cut by settlers on Lac des 
Francaises, commonly called Francis Lake. 

I expect that a few good ranchers will 
take up the Burns Lake country as the 
feed on the hills is excellent, and the wide 
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river bottoms can be very easily cleared 
and sown with timothy, while the river is 
deep and sluggish and practicable for a 
steam launch to run all the way to the 
Fraser lake Hudson Bay Co’s. store. A 
good deal of the open country at the head 
of this waterway has been staked under 
scrip. 

We went to Bulkeley River some twenty 
miles further, passing a telegraph cabin 
where I was very hospitably entertained. 
Climbing up out of the narrow valley by a 
long precipitous path, a plateau is reach- 
ed with lakes, mountains and wide-spread 
meadows plentifully staked, and twenty 
miles beyond, one comes to the worst trail 
so far, after which an equally bad descent 
brings us again to the Bulkeley River which 
has now attained respectable dimensions 
and is in fact rather dangerous to ford st 
times. 

Close by is the ranch of McInnes Bros. 
(Ontario men). They have 42 head of 
cattle, horses, chickens ete., with a com- 
fortable house of logs and sawn lumber, 
The road led over the mountains again, 
mountains inhabited by grizzlies, as a skin 
testified and reports confirmed, but also by 
herds of cattle and bands of horses, with 
excellent feed. (Grass, red top, 5 1-2 feet; 
sugar cane, 7 feet; rice grass 9 1-2 feet, 
measured by myself.) 

The next place is the old Government 
ranch, now Barrett and Charlesons. Bar- 
rett is one of the great packers of the 
country and has different pack trains on the 
goall the time, both mules and horses. Last 
year nine settlers wintered in Bulkeley Valley 
and this year seventy-five, and next year two 
hundred are expected; the whole country 
is staked (either ‘scrip’ or ‘“homestead’’). 
The valley is comparatively narrow, from 
two to six miles I should judge, and some 
sixty miles long. The agricultural possibi- 
lities are very great, but its mineral possi- 
bilities far greater. 

Across the river between it and the snow 
caps is a low range of hills, and in these 
hills no less than ninety-five square miles 
of the very finest anthracite coal land on 
the Continent have been staked, and appli- 
cations entered for. Two of them may be 
abandoned as not quite equal to the others, 
and not worth while paying taxes on in 
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view of the vast remainder. The coal was 
tested two years ago, and is anthracite of 
the very finest grade, having a deposit of 
only 4 per cent, of ash. 

Behind this are the mountains highly 
mineralized. Quartz from back of Morice 
town has been proved to run $1,454.85 tothe 
ton, gold and Silver, while on the Telkwa, 
copper of the very highest grade and in 
large deposits has been plentifully staked. 
A town site at the mouth of the Telkwa 
has been laid out and two hotels built. To 
the East of the valley is the Babine range, 
and while I was there Barrett’s pack train 
was busy bringing ore from there to Hazel- 
ton, a distance of some sixty miles, so it 
must be pretty good. 

Next spring I look for a great rush there, 
and the men already in are a fine class. 
One white and one half breed woman are 
already in the valley. The white is the 
mother of nine children and walked in the 
sixty miles from Hazelton. I baptized their 
younger child. I did not visit Hazelton, but 
got some details for you, which I am send- 
ing separately, as to services, school, hos- 
pital, character of Indians, etc. The Metho- 
dists have an Indian mission at Kitwanga, 
twenty miles South of Hazelton, and the 
Salvation Army one four miles above. 


From this valley I went due South over 
a wretched trail to Francis Lake but found 
no settlers. Passing on, I came to the 
Oatsa Lake country and found a number 
there. Most of them had gone out to Bella 
Coula for supplies, but one family and two 
single men remained and at Fraser Lake I 
met others who were obtaining supplies 
there. I did not think much of the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Oatsa, but the settlers 
there are enthusiastic over it and its ranch- 
ing possibilities for cattle and horses. 

From Oatsa I went to Cleslata; but there 
will be no large settlement there, how- 
ever, unless minerals are found, as the 
country is mountainous and soil of an in- 
ferior quality. 

I returned via Fraser Lake again as My 
Indian’s horse was sick and we were a 
little short of “grub,” but the grub ques- 
tion would have been a small concern as 
the rivers are full of fish, and grouse are 
not hard to get. 
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Now for a summary; Bulkeley, Nechaco 
and Oatsa Valleys will in a few years’ 
time sustain large, agricultural communi- 
ties. Bulkeley is at present one year if 
not two years ahead of the others, In ad- 
dition, the Bulkeley is a proved mineral 
field. Surely ninety-three miles of the fin- 
est grade of anthracite coal lands already 
taken up, with gold and silver quartz 
worth from $500 to $3,000 a ton, and limite 
less deposits of copper in sight, loudly 
demand a railroad. 

Around Fraser Lake are coal deposits 
also, not thoroughly prospected yet. Cop- 
per and other ores are to be found in the 
Francis Lake Valley and between Oatsa 
and Francis Lake and probably coal south 
of Oatsa Lake also, as the hills have the 
same general features there as those near 
the Tilkwa.) 


The possibilities and opportunities for a 
railroad are very great. I believe’ the 
G.T.P. early next year, will have complete 
surveys run all through the country north 
of Quesnel. The interesting question is, 
where will it cross. the Rockies? Just as 
soon as the pass is decided upon, it will be 
an easy matter to say whether it will go 
via Fort George, Nechaco, Fraser Lake, 
Bulkeley Valley, or by Stuart Lake, Babine, 
Bulkeley Valley and Coast, 

In addition to’ this, the Great Northern 
has had a survey party out this summer, 
whom I met near Stuart Lake. They have 
ascended or descended every river as far as 
Fort Macleod, taking levels and photos of 
the country as they go. A large party are 
surveying the southern Chilcotin couniry, 
and next year we may see construction be- 
gun. At present, they are looking up the 
possibilities of a spur from Quesnel to Bar- 
cerville. 

Funds for our mission work will be need- 
ed and men of experience to lay broad and 
deep foundations. 


Rev. C. W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), 
makes the generous offer of 4500 to every 
congregation in the Synod of B.C., and Al- 
berta that will organize an institutional 
church where needed, and raise $1,500 for 
the same. 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT 
EUND. 


By RrEv. ROBERT LAIRD, M.A., FINANCIAL 


AGENT. 


The movement. has begun vigorously. 
Co-operation is being heartily given 
by the friends and graduates of Queen’s in 
all parts of the country. 

During the summer months, in several 
quarters excellent work has been done. 
Rev. J. J Wright, who in the early Spring 
secured nearly five thousand dollars in 
Lindsay Presbytery, has spent the greater 
part of the summer and autumn in the 
Presbytery of Peterboro and has met with 
a good response. 

To him as to other canvassers surprises 
have come, both unpleasant and pleasant. 
When he was rounding off a list of goodly 
subscriptions in the town of Lindsay, he 
dropped into a Chinese laundry, for Charlie 
the proprietor was a regular attendant at 
the Presbyterian Church and had heard Mr. 
Wright’s appeal. “Me like to give soms- 
thing, not velly much,’ was Charlie’s re- 
mark and he forthwith produced a five and 
a ten dollar bill as his share. Incidents 
like these encourage the agent wonderfully. 

In July and August Rev. D. R. Drummond 
spent a few weeks in London Presbytery, 
and his vigorous efforts were rewarded by 
his securing nearly two thousand dollars. 

The financial Agent visited in September 
the Presbyteries of Bruce, Stratford, Mait- 
land and Sarnia, and some churches else- 
where, and presented the claims of Queen's. 
On Sept. 24th the work was begun in 
Brockville Presbytery by Professor Dyde 
and the Agent, who met with a cordial 
reception. 

Rev. Dr. Fletcher has done good work in 
Hamilton, and several others in different 
parts are preparing to help. 

During the winter the work will he 
pushed vigorously at several centres. There 
are many signs that the church is ready to 
meet seriously the great enterprise she has 


undertaken. There are certain to be dis- 
couraging features in such a widespread 
movement, but the encouragements are 


greater far, and in aiding in the develop- 
ment of Queen’s University the Church is 
binding more closely to her a most power- 
ful agency for influencing the higher lite 
of the country. 


Young People’s Societies. 


$ret a 0 etre 


All correspondence should be addressed 
to the Convener Rev, Dr. McTavish, Kings- 
ton, Ont. 


Topics for Study. 


March.—Reflex Influence of Missions. 
April.—Home Mission Methods and Prin-~ 
ciples. 


May.—Home Missions in the Maritime 


Provinces. 

June.—Home Missions in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

July.—Home Missions in Manitoba and 
NEWT 


August.—Home Missions 
umbia and Yukon. 

September.—French Evangelization. 

October.—Missions in the New Hebrides. 

November.—Missions in Korea. 

December.—Missions in the West Indies 
and British Guiana, 


in British Col- 
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MISSIONS IN THE WEST INDIES AND 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


BY Ray. Az AtCONER,~ DD, Picrou,. N.S: 


The missionary operations OLesour 
Church in the West Indies have been con- 
fined mainly to Trinidad, 

This island is the second largest of the 
British West Indies, comprising an area of 
1,750 square miles. It lies off the coast of 
Venezuela from -which it is separated by 
the Gulf of Paria. A very considerable 
trade is carried on with Venezuela. 

The soil is remarkably fertile. Rich ex- 
tensive plains in many places stretch for 
miles in from the sea-shore, terminating 
at the base of rugged forest clad hills, while 
large and undulating tracts of loamy soil 
lie in the valleys. - 

The scénery is beautiful, in some places 
grand, with rugged mountain ranges fis- 
ing to an elevation of over 3,000 feet, and 
always clothed to the summit with richest 
verdure. 

The temperature is remarkably equable, 
ranging trom a minimum of about 70° tw 
a maximum in the neighbourhood of 90°. 
There are no violent or destructive storms, 
as the island seems to lie outside the bor- 
ders of the hurricane regions. 


The two chief products of the island are 
sugar and cocoa, 


THE EAST INDIAN, 


The mission work of our Church in 
Trinidad has been confined almost entire- 
ly to the Hast Indians. 

How came these people there? When 
slavery was abolished in the British West 
Indies, the freed labourer was strongly 
indisposed to continuous work. From his 
own provision grounds he could, with a 
moderate amount of labour, 
mere subsistence, and he was satisfied. 
Planters were therefore under the necas- 
sity of securing labour elsewhere. 

After several unsuccessful efforts in other 
directions, India was fixed upon as most 
likely to yield the kind of immigrant re- 
quired. The great practical problem was, 
to devise an efficient system of coloniza- 
tion—one that would not involve enslave- 
ment or be oppressive and arbitrary, whilst 
preventing desertion from service. 

The system of immigration to Trinidad 
seems to have reached comparative  per- 
fection. At every point the interest of the 
immigrant is carefully safe-guarded. Under 
the terms of indenture the immigrant is re- 
quired to labour on an estate for five years. 
When he has worked out his five years in- 
denture he is free to return to India if he 
choose, or to seek employment as a free 
labourer, or to re-indenture himself, but 
for not more than twelve months at a 
time. ‘ 

At the end of ten years industrial resid- 
ence upon the island he is entitled to a 
free passage back to India. Comparative- 
ly few return to India. 

By far the largest number become per- 
manent residents, materially adding to the 
wealth of the island. Many of them are 
settling upon their own lands forming 
peaceful and happy communities, and ac- 
cumulating property. Such is the Hast 
Indian in Trinidad. : 

The first ship with these labourers ar- 
rived in 1845. Since that time there has 
been a steady flow of immigrants from 
that quarter, so that now the Asiatics ia 
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Trinidad number probably about 90,000, 
one-third of the entire population. 


ORIGIN OF THE MISSION. 


The credit of originating the Trinidad 
Mission belongs to the Rev. Dr. Morton. 
Towards the close of 1864, Mr. Morton was. 
under the necessity of leaving Nova Scotia 
in search of health. He decided to spend 
a few months in the Tropics, and being 
then pastor at Bridgewater, he took passage 
in one of the sailing vessels from that 
port that traded ta the West Indies. 

In the course of his travels he visited 
Trinidad, While there he was deeply im- 
pressed with the destitute spiritual condi- 
tion of the East Indian immigrant. He 
found 20,000 of these for whose spiritual 
welfare little or nothing was being done, 
and resolved to do something to give them 
the light of the Gospel. 


On his return the matter was brought 
before the Board and the Synod of the 
Church. In due time the mission was 
taken up. Mr. Morton’s' services were 


cordially accepted, and on January 1, 1863, 
he arrived in Trinidad as the first mis- 
sionary to the Asiatics there. 

For nearly three years Mr. Morton 
laboured alone. He was then joined by 
Rev. K. J. Grant, who was settled in San 
Fernando, the chief town in the southern 
division of the island. Here the first 
Church was dedicated in 1871, and shortly 
after the first communion was dispensed. 

Mr. Grant wrote of that Communion. 
“Twelve coolies gathered around the table 
of the Lord. A small company, undoubted- 
ly, compared with the gatherings we had 
often seen, but ours was the joy of the first 
fruits. It will not scon be forgotten, our 
first communion in the first Coolie Churecn 
and our first Coolie disciples.” 

Of these ‘‘twelve disciples,’ three after- 
wards became somewhat prominent in 
connection with mission work. Charies 
Soodeen did good service as the first East 
Indian teacher in Couva, is now a valu- 
able labourer in the Princestown field, and 
a member of the Government Board of 
Education. Benjamin Balaram, having 
served for a time as a catechist, returned 
to India where he is engaged in Chris- 
tian work. Lal Bihari was licensed and 
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ordained as the first native minister to his 
countrymen. He is associated with Dr. 
Grant, in the management of his field, to 
whom he has always been an invaluable 
assistant. 


GROWTH. 


Such were the beginnings of the work. 
What of its position to-day? There are 
four distinct mission districts. 

1. Tunapuna extending from Port of Spain 
across to the eastern coast of the island. 
Here Dr. Morton and Rey. H. H. Morton 
are the missionaries. 

2. Couva, being between Tunapuna ‘and 
San Fernando and_ “stretching from the 
west coast to a magniticent back-ground 
in the Montserrat Hills.) Rev A. W. 
Thompson is missionary in this field, 

3. San Fernando. The town itself hasa 
population of probably 7,000, a very con- 
siderable proportion of which are East 


Ifdians. The surrounding country, which 
is thickly settled, is worked from this 
centre.. Dr. Grant, Rev. S. A. Fraser and 


Rev. Lal Behari are the missionaries. 

4. Princestown. This field lies east from 
that of San Fernando and extends north 
till it meets the Tunapuna District. Till 
recently Rev. W. L. McRae was the mis- 
sionary. He _ laboured very successfully 
for nearly nineteen years, when failing 
health compelled him reluctantly to retire. 
At the time of writing no successor has 
been secured. 

In the four congregations worked from 
the above named centres there were in 
1904, 1,015 communicants and 3,706 on the 


Sunday School roll, The contributions py 
the native church were $6,630, or $6.53 
per communicant. The congregation a7 
San Fernando is self-sustaining, of the 


total: amount, $62,738 spent last year on 
the work in Trinidad only $18,076 was 
contributed by the Home Church. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


True to the traditions of the Presby- 


terian Church our missionaries from the 
beginning of their work associated the 
educational with the evangelistic. The 


difficulty of obtaining suitably qualified 
native teachers, led to the employment of 
lady teachers from Canada for the four 
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central schools. Of the many who were 
so employed two are still thus engaged, 
Miss Blackadder of Tacarigua and Miss 
McCunn of Princestown. Fairly equipped 
native teachers can now be secured, 

The importance of the educational work 
done by the mission may be gathered 
from the fact that there are now fifty- 


six schools attended by 8,005 pupils. The 
expenses of these schools are largely 
borne by the Government. 

After the primary” school, the next 


movement was to establish a college tor 
the bette? training of.native helpers and 
afterwards a native ministry. The teach- 
ing staff consists of Dr. Morton, Dr. Grant, 
Dr. Coffin and Lal Bahari. Almost the 
entire timerot (Lr. Coffin, is given to eda- 
cational work, 

Then came an institution for the train- 
ing of teachers and subsequently the 
Naparima College. Both these institu- 
tions are supported entirely by the govern- 
ment, and thus. without cost to the mis- 
sion the means are provided for securing 
a better qualified type of teacher, and the 
first grades of a liberal education for 
many of the* East Indian youths. 

A good deal had been done in past years 
by the wives of the missionaries, particu- 
larly Mrs. Morton in behalf of the young 
girls. 

Recently it was decided to establish a 
school for girls, where they would be 
kept under supervision, educated and pre- 
pared for the duties of home life. Miss 
Archibald, who has been for many years 
connected with the Mission as a success- 
ful teacher and otherwise, has been ap- 
pointed to that work. 

What might be called a branch of the 
Trinidad mission was some years ago 3eS- 
tablished in St. Lucia, principally through 
the efforts of Mr. J. B. Cropper... It is still 
being carried on, along the lines of the 
work in Trinidad. But in consequence ot 
the failure of sugar, and the ceasing of 
East Indian immigration, the work there 
has been much curtailed. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


This coiony in South America presents 
a large and necessitous mission field. It 
contains about 120,000 East Indians for 
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whose spiritual 
has yet been done. Work was. begun 
there by* our Church in 1885. by Rev. 
John Gibson. In 1888 Mr. Gibson was sud- 
denly removed by death. 

The work was not resumed till 1896 
when Rey. J. B. Cropper, of St. Lucia, who 
had completed his studies for the ministry 
at the Halifax College, reopened work xt 
Better Hope. After some time he remoy- 
ed to Helena where he filled the position 
of Superintendent of East Indian Seitle- 
mens on abandoned sugar estates, at the 
same time doing good work for the mis- 
Sion. He has recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the government, and resumed the 
work at Better Hope, from which Rev. 
Geo. Sutherland had been compelled to re- 
tire on account of failing health, 

A new and promising field has been 
opened up in the county of Essequibo by 
Rev. J. D. McKay. Having entered upon 
this field, there should be a determination 
on the part of the Church to win it for 
Christ. As yet it is here largely the time 
of sowing. 

The older mission—that to Trinidad, has 
heen eminently successful, and in it the 
Church may have fullest confidence. This 
work has already gained a foremost place 
among the educating and evangelizing 
agencies of the island. The East Indian 
is industrious and provident and destined 
to play an important part in the history 
of the land of his adoption. They are ‘in 
large numbers moving out and taking ip 


welfare not a great deal 


crown lands and forming Cocoa _ settle- 
ments. 

In some respects the work among these 
settlers is more satisfactory than that 


among the labourers in the cane field. In 
the latter a great part of the population is 
continually changing; whilst here there 
is permanency, a better opportunity for 
cultivating home life, and securing more 
than a competency. Many of them are 
rapidly acquiring property. Here are cen- 
tres for permanent, independent congrega- 
tions. 

As the duty of self-support is very 
strongly impressed upon the converts, we 
may hope that in some future day there 
will be seen in Trinidad and also in 
British Guiana, a_ self-supporting, seli- 
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governing and self-extending church, 
composed of those once Indian idolaters. 
Much has been done for the East Indian 
during the thirty-eight years in which our 
Church has had its representatives in the 


field. But very much more remains to 
be done. Discouragements of course a- 
bound. Many are the forces that work 


against the Gospel. 

But the prospects were never. brighter 
or the opportunities greater than they are 
to-day. Christianity is getting a firm hold 
on the intelligent faith of the people; and 
we are told that the ground is in a state of 
‘unwonted readiness to receive the seed of 
the Kingdom. 

How comes it that in view of these facts 
the Foreign Mission Committee is finding 
it difficult to secure suitable men for these 
fields? Surely it cannot be that there is 
a declining of interest, a lessening of fer- 
vour and enthusiasm in the work of Foreign 
Missions? 


“When a Welsh schoolmaster told his 
schoo] a dream he had had about the needs 
of Madagascar, and asked who of his 
scholars would go, at once David Jones 
and Thomas Bevan--volunteered, and be- 
caine the first missionaries to the great 
island.” 


A great merchant, talking lately on 
modern business, asserted that profits now- 
adays turned on the half and quarter 
cents, and yet were larger than ever be- 
fore in the history of trade. “The man 
who looks out for the half cent,” was his 
dictum, “is the man who succeeds.” The 
boy who dreams of millions, and doesn’t 
know how his pennies go, should study 
this sentence. Small things count, whether 


in trade, in life, or in character, and he 
that neglects them prepares his own 
failure. 


A little girl walking in a large city with 
her father, saw Some workmen on top of 
a building twenty stories high, and she 
aSked, “Papa, what are those boys doing 
up there?” He replied that they were not 
boys, but men, who looked like boys, be- 
eause they were so high. The little girl 
meditated a moment, then said solemnly, 
“They won’t amount to much when they 
get to heaven, will they?’ The question 
gave the father food for thought. As we 
rise toward heaven, self becomes smaller, 
until by and by, when we reach the height 
of heavenly character, self will not amount 
to much.—LHzchange. 
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CIGARETTES AND YOUNG MEN. 


That consumption of the cigarette can- 
not be controlled by legislative act is fair- 
ly well established. While young the con- 
sumers do not seem amenable to paternal 
correction; in later years: resentment ex- 
tends to any form of attempted correction. 
To procure the cigarette is easy, and youth 
finds in smoking them a double gratifica- 
tion in doing what is conceived to be a 
manly act and in doing it in defiance of 
expressed authority. 

That the cigarette is under all circum- 
stances deadly cannot. be affirmed, for 
modest indulgence on the part of the ma- 
ture is without appreciable’ effect. In 
Spanish countries men, women and child- 
ren use them, but with pure tobacco. 

The trouble is that boys contract the 
habit before they have acquired judg- 
ment, and may become so confirmed in it 


that when they realize the hurtfulness of — 


it the bodily strength and the force of 


will have been impaired, Excess. results 
in mental and physical wreck or detri- 
ment, attended often by a moral decad- 


ence as manifest. 

In the news columns yesterday was told 
the story of an express clerk who had 
stolen $100,000. So prominent among his 
characteristics was an inveterate devotion 
to cigarettes that with one accord ac- 
quaintances ascribe to this his downfall. 

At Pittsburg a man took morphine to 
steady nerves shattered by cigarette smok- 
ing, and took too much, dying immediately. 

In New York a lad of sixteen shot him- 
self as the direct result of cigarettes, hav- 
ing used many scores of them daily, until 
he had no other ambition. His father stop- 
ped his allowance, counseled him to go to 
work, and his response was to blow out 
such brains as remained to him. 

These little chronicles are not of rare 
events, but of occurrences ordinary to the 
day. In connection with them, it is start- 
ling to read in the same issue of the paper 
that in Providence nine out of ten boys in 
six grammer schools smoke cigarettes. If 
in Providence, why not in other cities, 
and if in six grammar schools, why not in 
all? 

Surely there must be some 
method of appeal to these youngsters. 
The average boy has sense, but he is easi- 
ly led. The desirable thing is that he be 
led in the right direction. To convince 
him that disobedience is not courage; that 
aping the questionable practices of older 
persons is not manliness, and that to 
poison and stunt his own tender tissues is 
folly to be avoided, ought not to be an im- 
possible task. While boys think that to 
defy restraint is smart, and to ignore ad- 
vice a sign of wisdom, they will continue 
to fall victims to the cigarette. It is a 
pity.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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World Wide Work. 


HOW TO STUDY FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


é 
The Mission-study Class means a class, 
usually composed of Christian workers, 


meeting periodically for the systematic 
study of foreign missions: just as a 
Science Class studies some branch of 


science, 


Such study is needed amongst us because 
of the present condition of the missionary 
enterprise. What is that condition? On 
the mission-field in every direction the 
work in hand is expanding and needing 
more agents and larger support. Some 
church-members are indifferent to foreign 
missionary work; some are even opposed 
to it. One way to broaden and deepen the 
interest in it is to draw Christians. to- 
gether for the Systematic Study of Missions. 

For why are many church-members in- 
different? Because they are ignorant, des- 
perately ignorant, of the real facts; be- 
cause mere sympathetic imagination is not 
enough to enable them to form clear ideas 
from the miscellaneous information receiv- 
ed at ordinary missionary meetings; be- 
cause a newspaper paragraph representing 
some heathen faith as teaching high 
morality, or sneering at the efforts of 
missionaries, is too often accepted without 
examination, 

Now Systematic Study of Missions serves 

to give definite knowledge, abiding interest, 
personal equipment as an advocate, strong- 
er faith in Christianity, wider sympathy, 
and deeper spiritual life. 
The first essential for a Mission-study 
Class is a Good Secretary. The rule is— 
good secretary, good class. Let the secre- 
tary and other projectors call a meeting, 
largely by personal invitation. 

Next explain the project and its ad- 
vantages, and proceed at once to enrol 
members. Any number from about eight to 
thirty will form a workable class. The 
members need not all be workers; out- 
siders who are willing to join form an 
element. 

Next settle times and hours. In general 
once a week, or once a fortnight, for exactly 
an hour, for a period of six or eight weeks, 
will be found practicable. Times and 
hours once fixed, let them be strictly ob- 
served. N.B.—Never go on beyond the 
time announced for closing. As to a choice 
of subject; if there is much indifference or 
incredulity to meet, begin with studying 
the obligation and ultimate aim of Christian 
Missions. 

Another useful course is the following:— 

Choose six books giving lives of (1) 4 
pioneer missionary, (2) an educational, (3) 
a medical, (4) an itinerant, (5) a transla- 
tor. (6) a lady missionary. 


Secure writers of short papei., 
Strictly. to time limits, dealing witn 


1st Meeting. Early life and first call of 
the six missionaries. 


kept 


2nd Meeting. Going out, and first years 
of service. 


3rd Meeting. 


4th Meeting. 
at home. 


5th Meeting, Fruits of service. 


As there will be six short papers eac 
time these can be so distributed that all 
who are willing to prepare essays. shall 
have opportunities to do so during the 
course. 

Special courses 
easily be devised. 

The complete programme of topics and 
writers should be drawn up and published 
before the commencement of the course, to 
ensure that all meetings are fully arranged 
for, and to give the writers time to prepare. 

It is essential that the writers of papers 
have access to the proper books. In addi- 
tion to books already in the libraries, the 


Years of work abroad. 
Reflex influence on church 


on particular fields can 


Secretary can obtain many as loans ané 
gifts from the church members. Draw out 
a list of books needed, giving name, pub- 


lisher, and price and present this personal- 
ly to church members, asking which books 
they will kindly undertake to give or pur- 
chase for the class. Many will respond to 
a definite request such as this.—The Mission- 
ary Herald of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. 
—— a 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN INDIA. 

In the April number of the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer there is an import- 
ant article on ‘“‘the Signs of the Times in 
India,” in which it is said that there. ars 
more than 1,000 baptisms every week in 
India. It exhibits the true bearing cf 
Hindu philosophy, morals and philanthropy, 


showing the baselessness of many recent 
representations. 
As to attacks on Missions it says: 


“Those who talk of the failure of Missions 
are not those of us who are iiving year 
after year inthe thick of the fight. Failure 
is thecry of ignorance, of those who have 
never honestly examined the facts of the 
case'in their true perspective. Or it is the 
cry of prejudice, of those whose lives are 
not true to Christ, and so do not want 
Him to succeed. Or it is the cry of fear, 
of those who realize how Christianity is 
advancing, and fear whereunto this thing 


may grow.” 


49% 
WHERAT IS MORMONISM? * 
By THOSE WuHo LIVE IN UTAH AND KNOW. 
To the Easterner, who has made no 


special study of the subject, the Mormons 
are a body of crack-brain fanatics, locat- 
ed in a restricted area immediately around 
Salt Lake City, so different in appearance 
or Se that they would be recognized at 
a glancé, and whose religion consists prin- 
Seals in the belief and- practise of poly- 
gamy. 

The tourist who spends 
Salt Lake City is surprised to find the 
Mormons just like other people in ap- 
pearance. They are, many of them, hand- 
some and well educated, very pleasant 
socially, and most courteous to strangers. 

From the information given the touris: 
by guides, and from what he hears in the 


a few days in 


public services in the Tabernacle, he 
concludes that the Mormons have been 
erossly misrepresented and _ persecuted; 


that their creed differs only in unimportant 
details from that of the Christian churches, 
that polygamy is a dead issue; and that 
all the uproar about the ‘“‘Mormon Menace 
has been caused by narrow-minded Dreach. 
ers who are still threshing over the old 
straw. 

Let this tourist make his home in Utah— 
even in Sait Lake City— and, if he keeps 
his eyes and ears open, he will graduaily 
learn something of what Mormonism really 
He will learn that one of the first princi- 
nies is to lie for the sake of the Church: 
the belief in polygamy is as essential 
a part of the creed as it ever was; that 
the Mormons “have their own~ mission- 
aries all over the world. 

He will learn that they are growing in 


numbers, power, wealth and boldness. He 
will find that the most sacred Christian 
beliefs, expressed in words which they 


quote so gilibly, rest upon and convey to 
eir minds, analogies of the vilest kind. 


To the business man, the Mormon 
Church is the strongest corporate influence 
in Utah, and cne whose wishes must not 


be opposed. He sees its control or mono- 
poly of many of the natural resources 4S 
well as of great mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests; the Church directs not 
only the spiritual and political affairs of 
its people, but assumes the management of 
wholesale houses, banks, irrigation com- 
panies, salt factories, pleasure _ resorts, 
dance-halls, street railways, light and 
power plants, and many other enterprises 
that eae be named. And he sees, too, 
that the leaders of the Church are con- 
tinually erowing richer. 

To the politician, Mormonism is a 
tical power that must be taken into 
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count. He reads the meanings of their 
colonies located in Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
and the surrounding states. If he is of 
their ranks, he has known how elec- 
tions were going sometimes weeks before 
the votes were cast. 

If he is not of their number, he can guess 
something of their growing power by their 
increasing boldness and openness in poli- 
tical affairs, and knows that they are near, 
if they have not already reached, their 
ultimate object, which is to hold the na- 
tional balance of power between the two 
great political parties, with the ability to 
dictate, which such a position would bring, 

To the sincere believer in Mormon re- 
ligion, the Church is the first object in life. 
Its leaders hold their positions by divine 
appointment, and their counsel is to be 
followed in all matters, whether spiritual 
or temporal. To him, the teaching of the 
Church and its leaders is by direct revela- 
tion from God, and is to be accepted humd- 
ly; his hope of salvation depends upon his 
obedience. He pays his tithes regularly, 
he accepts all duties allotted to him, and 
lives a temperate, industrious life. 

To Mormon enthusiasts, and there are 
many, this Church is yet to fill all the 
world. All nations are to come to them 
for healing. Theirs is to be all’ power, 
whether financial, political, or temporal. 

Nor is this to be long delayed, The 
time is fast approaching when they can 
openly “‘live their religion,’ which means 
polygamy, and when the government must 
make terms with them. 

And with all the foresight and cunning 
of their clear-headed business men and 
shrewd politicians, increased by the fanati- 
cal energy inspired by their belief that 
they are being led by direct revelations 


from God, they are working toward these 
ends. 


Is MoRMONISM HEATHENISM? 


Will the facts justify the statement that 
“Mormonism is heathenism? An answer 
to the question, What do the professedly 
inspired leaders teach? will enable the rea- 
der to reach his own conclusion. 


1. The leaders teach what is known in 
their books and here in Utah as the Adam-- 
God doctrine; that is, that “He (Adam) is 
our Father and our Ged, and the only God 
with whom we-have to do.” 


So taught Brigham Young. Since Adam 
is our God whom we must worship, and 
Adam was our ancestor, we have ances- 
tral worship. So have the Chinese, Their 
reverence for Confucius has become wor- 
ship, and our missionaries inform us that 
Confucianism is a religion. 

2. Mormon leaders teach that we are 
saved by our own good works; that is, 
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practically by personal merit—that Christ 
has made it ovr duty to: save ourselves by 
obeying the ordinances of the Mormon 
Church, paying tithes, and obeying the 
priesthocd. 

Thus we make merit by which to 3se- 
cure our salvation. Buddhism teaches the 


same, salvation by good works, by person- 
al merit, 


3. The prophet and apostles of the Mor- 
mou Church teach polytheism that there 
are many Gods. Joseph Smith, Jr., taught 


this: “The head God called together the 
Gods and sat in grand council to bring 
forth the world.” ‘“‘Are there More Gods 


than one?’ 


To this question of the Mormon catechism 
the answer is given: “Yes, many.”  in- 
deed, the doctrine of polytheism is a favw- 
rite doctrine of Utah. All the heathen 
world teaches the same, Rome, Greece, 

frica, India, the islands of the sea, all 
have been the propagators of the doctrine 
of many Gods, in harmony with Mormon 
polytheism. 


4, Our Mormon leaders teach and practise 
the doctrine that ‘“‘the end justifies the means 
That is, it is right to deceive for the pur- 
pose of building up the Kingdom. 


Mormon missionaries are instructed to 
avoid announcing the offensive doctrines 
of their Church when they go Hast on a 
mission. They are not allowed to preach 
the Adam-God doctrine, polytheism, or 
polygamy, but to talk of faith, repentance, 
baptism, using the phraseology of Chris- 
tian ministers. They are aware that they 
must cover up and deny the doctrines of 
heathenism, if they expect to make any 
converts. 


The same doctrine that it is right to de- 
ceive, is taught and practised by the 
Jesuits, They act on the conviction that 
it is right to deceive in order to enlarge 
and strengthen Jesuitism. 

5. Mormons teach the doctrine of poly- 
gamy, It is made so absolutely fundamen- 
tal to the system, as a doctrine, that when 
the Revelator got his revelation on the 
subject, and fully stated the doctrine, he 
closed the door against any repudiation 
oer abandonment of it with this bolt, “If 
ye abide not that convenant (of plural 
marriages) then are ye damned.’ Doc. 
and Cov. Sec. 132: 4.) 


Mohammedanism teaches and practises 
polvgamy, and almost all heathendom does 
the same. 


Hence the reader will discover that Mor- 
monism teaches ancestral worsbip; so do 
the heathen. Mormonism teaches salva- 
tion by works;; so do the heathen Bud- 
dhists. Mormonism teaches polytheism; so 
do the heathen. Mormonism teaches decep- 
tion; so does Jesuitism. Mormonism. tea- 
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ches polygamy so also does Mohammedan- 
ism. The reader will now be able to draw 
his own conclusion. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF THE MorMON WoMAN.” 


“The Tragedy of the Mormon Woman” 
is the subject of a series of articles now 
appearing in The Housekeeper, by Marian 
Bonsall. She went to Utah, “regarding the 
Mormons as a more or less persecuted: 
people,” and now, “after living for months 
among them,” she calls upon us to beware 
lest the perfect and powerful organization 
of the Mormon Church does not undermine 
the principles of our homes, of our public 
schools, of our churches, and of our ne- 
tional government. 


She points out the ease with which the 
visitor, who does not remain long enough 
to probe beneath the surface, is hood- 
winked. : 

“Every month thousands of tourists re- 
turn from Salt Lake City, assuring their 
friends at home that there is no more 
plural marriage in Utah—assuring them, 
furthermore, with the confidence born of 
a few days spent in Salt Lake City, that 
the Mormon religion is guite like other 
religions, and that, as a people, the Mor- 
mons are _ intelligent, God-fearing, and 
patriotic, in- no...way.- different... from 
other American citizens, mingling truth, 
ignorance, and falsehood in their reports. 

The Mormon bureau of Information in 
Temple Block—which entertains visitors 
most courteously, dispenses Mormon liter- 
ature gratuitously, and furnishes as guides 
through the Block well-informed and in- 
telligent representatives of the Church—is 
largely responsible for this attractive sur- 
face knowledge of Mormonism.” 

Among other instances which show how 


strangers are deceived, Miss Bonsall re- 
lates the case of a clergyman from the 
East, who regueste the friend he was 


visiting to show him the city: 

‘“Pogether with his friend he registered 
at the Information Building, where thev 
were met with a guide, as are all visitors. 
The guide was a fine-looking and extraordin- 
ary intelligent young woman of about twenty- 
three years of age apparently, well dressed. 
and of aristocratic carriage, who showed 
the visitors the. Assembly Hall and _ the 
Tabernacle, explaining readily and com- 
prehensively various principles of the Mor- 
mon faith, 

“When asked of the relation of polygamy 
to the Church, the young woman answered, 
without hesitation, that the Church re- 
garded the principle as true, but had sus- 
pended the practise under the admonition 
of the Manifesto.” 


“The clergyman was much impressed with 
the intelligence, culture, and apparent 
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truthfulness of this young woman guide. 
He declared that with such young people 
Mormonism would soon be no longer a mat- 
ter of concern. 

“What was his surprise later in the day 
when his friend handed him several] news- 
papers containing information of the mar- 
riage, a short time previously, of this 
same young woman to a prominent Mor- 
mon already the possessor of several wives. 

During Miss Bonsall’s stay she discover- 
ed that “polygamy, which is but one phase 
of Mormonism, and the foulest blot on the 
honor of women and the purity of a faith 
that ever was injected into the religion of 
a civilized country, is to-day a living issue 
among the Mormon people.” 

She tells of the darkened lives and of the 
tragic sorrows which Mormon women 
suffer. She discloses a Situation, as she 
strikes at the heart of her theme, which 
all should understand. We, therefore, 
quote more at length. 

‘why then, you say, do not the intelli- 
S women of Utah refuse to submit to 
this unspeakable degradation? Why do 
not the fresh young women and the bril- 
liant young men of the State stamp out 


this relic of barbarism? I will tell you. 
in their 


at 
Pewe 


“Hirst, because polygamy is 

blood. 

“Second, because polygamy is their re- 
ligion. 


“Third, because to denounce polygamy 
would be to cast reflections of the most 


horrible character upon the virtue of the 
mothers and the honor of the fathers... ~ 
“There are, roughly stated, three hun- 
thousand Mormons. There are few 


ared 
ef this number who are not, in some way, 


involved in polygamy. Through inter- 
marriage it can easily be seen that the 
majority, if not bound in its toils by im- 
mediate family ties, are, at least, by those 
of ancestors, relatives, friends. 

“Hvery member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints is involved in 
polygamy in so far as he supports a presi- 
dent and apostles, the greater part of 
whom are directly implicated in this crime 
which masks in the name of a religion.” 

The author declares most emphatically 
that the Mormon woman is the victim of 
the mightiest and most terrible delusion 
of the civilized world. 


Did you ever think how many of your 
troubles would die a natural death if you 
had not so much time to attend to them? 
Most of the worries and troubles that so 


darken our hours are like delicate house 


plants; if we grow too busy to nurse and 
water them for a few days they shrivel and 
die. 
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WHAT I FOUND IN MANCHURIA. 
BY< Rey. J:H...DEFOREST,. SEDAT: 


Special Hnvoy of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association to the Japanese Soldiers. 


The first thing was a cordial welcome by 
the officers and soldiers of the Japanese 
army. I went with letters from their ex- 
cellencies, the premier and the minister of 
war, and received a far more hearty greet- 
ing than I thought possible for one whose 
letters expressly stated that I was a Chris- 
tian missionary. 

I was taken in charge Wherever I went, 
provided with the best of accommodations, 
escorted in all my side trips to battle- 
fields and to other places of historic in- 
terest, and given every opportunity. to 
speak to the soldiers. I can not speak too 
highly of the most cordial treatment I re- 
ceived, virtually as guest of the army. 

I found the army in dead earnest ovaz 
the immense work before them. They had 
already fought twenty great battles, and 
every one a grand victory. But there was 
not a particle of “swelled head,’ nor any 
boasting of power, nor easy talk of future 
victories. The men were ~ serious. The 
last battle alone (Mukden) had cost them 
fifty-seven thousand killed and wounded, 
and all southern trains, sometimes seventy 
cars behind one. engine, were loaded with 
the sick and wounded. 

The hospitals were more than full, over 
fifty thousand men having entered those 
at Liaoyang and Dalney in three weeks 
after that terrible battle. There were no 
druken feasts, no geisha girls, no gambling, 
no demoralizing loafing after the victories, 
but ceaseless preparation for the next 
battle, 

I heard of instances of looting and vio- 
lence by a few of the soldiers, but they 
were so rare that I can only conclude 
there never was a large army on foreign 
soil that behaved so well as this Japanese 
army of half a million men. 

To be sure, I did not see the real army 
—that was way above Mukden; but in the 
rear of an advancing army you can easily 
hear things if there is anything to be told. 
And, judging from what I saw of thou- 
sands of new recruits going north, and 
thousands of sick and wounded going south, 
and hundreds of officers with whom I ate 


'and traveled, I am glad to tell the people 


of America that the Japanese army is one 
of the morally cleanest and most orderly 
that ever existed in war times. 

Here I must mention the universal 
spirit of kindness toward the Russians. 
I saw thousands of Russian prisoners, both 
well and wounded, and I confess that it 
was a revelation to me of the kindness of 
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the Japanese heart to see how they treat- 
ed these men. You would expect a high 
and superior look, a word of delight, at 
having thrashed Kuropatkin’s army and 
bagged so many thousands of Russians and 
captured so many guns. But not even 
once did I see a contemptuous look or hear 
a “cuss word” toward the captives, 


On the contrary, I saw officers with kind- 
est of looks unload all their cigarettes and 
hard-tack onto these prisoners—not officers, 
mind you, but the ignorant dirty privates. 
I heard often, in the most sympathetic of 
tones: “Poor fellows!” And then I thought 
for the first time that when this war is 
over, it is not impossible that the trim 
Japanese and the shaggy Russian will be 
the very best of friends. 

I found ‘“hell’—there is no other word 
for war in some of its aspects. I stood on 
trenches around Port Arthur where the 
skulls and limbs and bodies of mingled 
Japanese and Russians were visible piled 
on top of one another in layers. 

I saw the “tiger traps,” covered with 
barbed wire, where men had charged with 
bayonets, fighting, killing, like devils, until 
the tiger-trap holes. were literally filled 
_-with corpses. The ground, in spots, was 
covered so thick with rifle bullets and 
shrapnel that a space no larger than 
your hand would cover material enough to 
kill a seore of men. The wounded were 
left to die or to be stabbed to death by 
some barbarian hand, 

I saw men with eyes shot out, with a 
jaw shot off, with legs and arms gone, men 
whose faces were drawn in torture, who 
would to-morrow. be in the morgue. I! 
saw places where villages had been, and 
“where now is one extended graveyard. It 
is as Gen. Sherman said: ‘War is hell.” 

But I found heaven also. On that little 
peninsula, called Liaotung. God is work- 
ing out some of the greatest problems that 
concern the salvation of the East, and that 
bear upon a far better mutual understand- 
ing of the East and West, 

In the progress and education of the 
human race God has used war to deepen 
the spirit of righteousness, to overthrow 
wide iniquity and rotien governments, to 
give liberty to the peoples of the earth. 
War is one of the terrible things that bring 
men to their knees in dependence on a 
Righteous God. The sword is not all bad; 
it is good when “bathed in heaven,” 
drawn only for righteousness’ sake. 


I think I never had a deeper impression 
of the presence of God working for the 
overthrow of despotism, for the awaken- 
ing of these Eastern nations, for the essen- 
tial brotherhood of man, than I had vu» 
approaching this little piece of earth. 
where such vast problems are being solv- 
ed in floods of blood and pain. No na- 
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tion has ever yet become a nation save by 
the sword. We have the blessings we now 
enjoy because of the sword of our ances- 
tors and the blood they shed. 


So it is here, Nothing will move the 
hearts of the Russian people as this use- 
less war waged in the interests of a des- 
potic government, backed by a despotic 
Church. Nothing will so arouse the mil- 
lions of China as the sight of Japan fight- 
Ing not only for its own existence, but also 
for the integrity of China. God is, indead, 
here shaking the nations. And out of this 
Struggle is coming liberty for Russia, 
Safety and progress for China, a more 
rapid extension of Christian thought and 
life through Japan, and a better interna- 
tional law for the world. 


And I found Christians everywhere I 
went; not only among the privates, but 
even more among the officers. Were I to 
judge solely from what I saw, I should say 
the army is honeycombed with Christianity. 
The officer who met and took us in charge 
at Port Arthur was a Christian, We din- 
ed at the office of another Christian Officer, 
I met a captian on one of the mountain 
forts who said he and all his family and 
neighbours were Christians. 


I was entertained in another place where 
a dozen officers eat together, and the colo- 
nel asked me to say “grace.” A lieuten- 
ant-colonel preached with me one night 
before two hundred soldiers, and knelt in 
prayer before them all. A Christian cap- 
tain met me with a warm handshake just 
outside of Mukden, and a few minutas 
later a lieutenant was telling me of other 
Christians here and there in the army, I 
preached to hundreds at a time, who came 
On purpose to hear Christian truths. 

But, of course, there are proportionately 
few Christians in the army. The beauty 
of it is that Christianity is now free in the 
army, and that the Young Men’s' Chris- 
tian Association work is so successful that 
his imperial majesty the emperor has given 
10,000 yen to aid this work. 


This does not mean that the imperial 
family is about to become Christian, or 
that the nation is on the eve of accepting 
Christianity as the only true religion. But 
it does mean that the Japanese are a won- 
derfully open-minded people, seeking for 
truth and light in all the world.—WMiss. Rev. 


If you want to spoil all that God gives 
you, if you want to be miserable yourself 
and a maker of misery to others, the way 
is easy enough. Only be selfish—it is done 
at once. Think about yourself, what re- 
spect the people ought to pay you, what 
people think of you, and then to you noth- 
ing will be pure-—Charles Kingsley. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN SIERRA 


LEONE. 
By Mrs, G. H. CLARKE, KUNSO, SIERRA 
LEONE, W. A. 
Let us visit a native village of Sierra 


Leone, that we may learn something of the 
customs of its peope: Before us is a 
narrow footpath worn deep into the earth, 


as if for centuries men had trodden it. 
You must follow close, or you will be- 
come entangled in the dense_ tropical 


growth on either side. 

The rock ahead is at the edge of a large 
farm, and the people come there to sacrifice. 
Before planting they usually kill a fowl, 
and offer what they esteem the best parts 
—the head, liver, and gizzard—ito what 
we may call Satan, so that he will not des- 
troy their crops, At harvest time the first 
and best rice is sacrificed as a thank- 
offering. 

uring the farming season people build 
nouses out of the palm branches and live 
in them during the daytime, returning 
to the town at night. Some families live 
in these houses until after threshing-time. 


If a family is returning from their day’s 
labour the husband takes the lead, nis 
three-year-old boy sitting astride his neck, 
the mother carrying the iron pot on her 
head and the babe on her back. The 
est girl has a bundle of wood on her head, 
the next to the oldest carries the 
fowls in a basket on her’ back, the 
sheep and goats follow. The people take 
their possessions with them when leaving 
town for fear of their being stolen. 


The oldest daughter arranges proudly 
her new “lapper.” She is only ten years 
old, but has been given in marriage for 
several years, and that cloth is a present 
from her prospective husband. A string of 
small brown beads about her neck shows 
that she has recently jcined the Bundus, a 
secret society of which all native women 
are supposed to become members. 

She is a bright girl, but she cannot come 
to the missions because of her marriage 
relations, 

Some day her parents will take her to 
her husband’s home, and make known the 
conditions of marriage. AS soon as he 
brings them the desired gift, which may be 
money, cloth, or other presents, the cere- 
mony is complete, and she becomes his 
wife. The man in the case we now refer 
to has -already sixty wives living, but the 
girl seems proud to have a husband of 
such high social standing, for only the 
wealthy possess <0 many wives. 

We are now passing a rice-field, and that 
large company of men and women are 
ealled a “Kabutu.’’ The men brushed and 
burned the field and now the Kabutu is 
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sowing the seed and working it into the 
soil with small hoes. They keep time per- 
fectly to the music of the drum, and en- 
joy their work. 

From, now until harvesting the women 
and children will care for the rice, weed- 
ing it and keeping off the rice-birds, while 
the men smoke and cCrink and do the sew- 
ing. The walk is sometimes wider, and 
we can travel side by side. The large 
trees just ahead indicate that we are near- 
ing a town. In this beautiful place one 
may gather flowers and ferns. 


The smooth, worn rocks in this stream 
are those on which the women wash their 
clothes. We drink deeply of the cool, clear 
water, and while we speak of its purity a 


mother steps into the stream, where the 
moment before I filled my calabash, and 
gives her little one a full bath! We won- 


der how many babes have had baths there 
to-day. 

Our laughter is stopped suddenly by the 
shrieks and wails of some one in distress. 
Soon we meet a company of women run- 
ning frantically toward us, now prostrat- 
ing themselves on the ground, now cry- 
ing out in despair: “Wot! wei! moni! moni! 
moni!’ On inquiry we find that a young 
man is dead in the town we are approach- 
well and 


ing- In the morning he was 
strong, but to-day, while climbing a palm- 
tree after palm wine, his hoop broke and 
let him fall, killing him instantly. 

We try to comfort the mourners and 
point them to the Saviour. Some listen 


joyfully and thank us for the Gospel story. 
others shake their heads in despair and 
say it cannot be for them, for they are 
born to trouble only. At last we reach the 
town. The houses have low, circular 
walls built of mud, with conical roofs 
thatched with palm branches or grass, 
which give them the appearance of hay- 
stacks. Those vines covering the houses 
are pumpkin vines. This small house at 
the entrance to the town is a devil-house. 
The stones on the mat inside are the sup- 
posed abode of departed spirits. 


The large open building which we are 
now passing is the public barry, or court 


house. Here the people hold their pala- 
vers. The large drum inside is used at 
their nightly dances. The company rest- 


ing are carriers from the interior. 


We pass to the chief’s town, and find 
him leisurely swinging in a hammock on 
his broad veranda. It is a poor house in- 
deed that can not boast cf a veranda, The 
people live on them mostly, as their houses 
have no windows, The old chief rises to 
salute us, and then orders mats. brought 
for -our comiort. ¢ 


After we are seated he proceeds to tell 
us about the state of his towns, the deaths 
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and changes among is peozle. A wife kind, gentle way in which they handled 
brings one of her little ones tor us to ad- the Russian wounded, showed how well 


mire; the father looks on with much pride, 
takes the child, tosses and kisses it with 
fatherly affection. 

Before leaving we give the chief a pres- 


ent. He thanks us heartily, and says: 
“May God bless you, give you long life 
and many children.” We interest our- 


selves in the work of these people, talk 
about their children, and, as opportunity 
presents itself, point them to the Saviour. 

We enter dark, damp, cheerless houses, 
Where people are wasting under diseasa; 
we adminis:er to themandtell themof the 


Great Physician, remembering the words of 


Jesus: “Inasmuch as you have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it un'o me.” “The harvest truly 
is great, but the labourera are few; pray ye 


therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
7ould send forth labourers into his har- 


vest,”—Missionary Review of the World. 


HAPPY CHANGE AT MOUKDEN. 


From Russians to Japanese. 


The Rev. Dr. Christie, of the United 
Free Church Mission in Manchuria, writes 
thus in the U. Ff. Record:— 

“In Moukden all has gone on quietly 
Since the Japanese occupation, and we 
hopefully look forward to a time of peace 
and prosperity. 

For some time before the Russians left 
us things became, to say the least, un- 
pleasant. Drunken Russian soldiers found 
their way to our refuges and hospitais 
and frequently could only be removed with 
difficulty, sometimes with danger. 

During the time of their retreat they 
entered one of the refuges and deliberately 
shot several of the helpless inmates. Five 
were killed on the spot. One, a poor 
woman, was nursing her child, a few 
months old, at the time. The little one 
was kiiled, and the same bullet passed 
through the mother. Her daughter of 
twelve was severely wounded, and also an 
old woman of eighty-one. 

I could mention many cases of this kind, 
but it is all over now, for which we are 
truly thankful. 

“The Japanese authorities are giving us 
every possible assistance in ou work 
among both refugees and wounded. Of 
the latter we have still a good number 
under our care. 

During the battle of Moukden our hands 
were very full. On the morning of the 
10th March the fighting cams within half a 
mile of us, end we were able to send mer 
with stretchers to bring the wounded to 
the hospitals. Among these were nine 
Russian soldiers, who were under our care 
till removed by the Japanese. Their 
admirable medical arrangements, and the 


the Japanese treat those who fall into their 
hands. 


“During the first fortnight after the tak- 
ing or tne city, we were glad to be able to 
receive into the hospital twenty sick and 
wounded Japanese soldiers. They were for 
some time under our care, and were then 
removed to their own field hospitals. 


This brought our work under the notices 
of the Japanese authorities, who have 


shown great interest in it. His Excellency 
Marshal the Marauis Oyama called to see 
me, and I received from him the substan- 


tial donation of one thousand yen (about 
£100) for the hospital. 

“We have still 9,500 refugees on our 
hands. The great problem which faces 


us now is how to get them back to their 
villages and farms. The Japanese au- 
thorities are fully alive to the importance 
of this, for the seed must soon be sown if 
there is to be a harvest this year. They 
are doing their best to open the way for 
their return, and will give every facility to 
the farmers to begin operations as soon as 
possible.” 

Dr. Ross writes:—‘“‘I called on Marquis 
Cyama, and found him as modest in private 
as he is inflexible at the head of his 
armies.” 


A leading newspaper recently stated that 
people drink ‘‘because they like to.” In 
the light of the remarks made by Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, who asserted that alcohol 
was a “virulent poison,” this is really the 
cnly excuse the moderate drinker has for 
continuing to indulge in the use of stimu 
lants. Sir Victor Horsley says that scienc* 
is dead against the use of alcohol, ani 
seeing that nine-tenths of the crimes com- 
mitted in the United Kingdom are traced 
to strong drink, and that 32 per cent. of 
the lunacy of this country is due to the 
same cause, one wonders why people still 
persistivin® their, loyalty” to; King. Bung. — 
Belfast Witness. 


renowned 
the Almoner, 


bishop of 
and 
words 


Between John, the 
Constantinople, called 
Nicetas, a nobleman, some bitter 
had passed one day, and they had passed 
in anger. John had been wronged. Still. 
as the day was drawing to its close, he 
remembered the words of the apostle: “Be 
ye angry and sin not; let not the sun go 
down upon: your wrath.” (Eph. 4: 26.) 
He sent a friend to Nicetas with the mes- 
sage: “My lord, the sun is going down.” 
Nicetas understood, hastened to him, ana 
they reconciled themselves, cheerfully, be- 
fore the sun set. How many there are by 
whom the sun’s daily warning is unheed- 
ed!—Lutheran. 


The Children’s Pages. 


WHAT THE BOY GAVE. 


They passed it along from pew to pew, 

And gathered the coins, now fast, now few, 

That rattled upon it, and every time 

Some eager fingers would drop a dime 

On the silver plate with a silver sound, 

A boy who sat in the aisle, looked round 

With a wistful look. ‘Oh! if only he 

Had a dime to offer how glad he’d be 

He fumbled his pockets, but didn’t dare 

To hope he should find a penny there; 

And much as he searched, when all was 
done, 

He hadn’t discovered a single one. 


—_—___. 


He had listened with wide-set, earnest eyes, 
As the minister, in a plaintive wise, 
Had spoken of children all abroad 
The world who had never heard of God. 
And the more the minister talked, the more 
The boy’s heart ached to its inner core; 
And the nearer to him the silver plate 
Kept coming, the harder seemed his fate.. 
That he hadn’t a penny (had that sufficed) 
To give that the heathen might hear of 
Christ, 


But all at once, as the silver sound 

Just tinkled beside him, the boy looked 
round, 

And he blushed as his eyes began to swim. 

Then bravely turning as if he knew 

There was nothing better that he could do, 

He spoke in a voice that held a tear, 

“Put the plate on the bench beside me 
here.” 

And the plate was placed, for they thought 
he meant 

To empty his pockets of every cent, 


But he stood straight up, and he softly 
put— 

Right square in the midst of the plate—his 
foot, 


And said, with a sob controlled before, 
“T will give myself, I have nothing more.” 
Margaret J. Preston. 


“I AM A HAS-BEEN.” 


So wrote a discouraged, hopeless suicide 
in the note he left behind, when he took 
the fatal draught that ended his mortai 
life. Though expressed in less modern 
and more grammatical phrase, this is the 
wail of many another suicide, 

“T have lost my chance. .My opportuni- 
ties are behind me. I have nothing to live 
for, I am a has-been.” 

Thank God, the true Christian can never 
say this. The best is always before him. 
He is constantly going on to larger and 
brighter things. Does he lose his money? 
His true riches are not lost. Do’ friends 
desert him? His best Friend never will. 

Has his earthly reputation vanished? 
What matters it if his name is written in 
heaven? ; 

In fact, no conceivable calamity can. 
make a genuine Christian despair, for he: 
knows that his earthly life is but a pre- 
lude to the eternal life. 

Thus by the very nature of his faith and 
hope the Christian is debarred from the 
despairing suicide’s grave, and if he takes 
his own life, it must be because of an un- 
balanced mind, not because of a hopeless 
heart. Despair is as unnatural to him as 
to an ardent lover going to the marriage 
altar or to a homesick wanderer returning 
to his father’s home. No son of God who 
realizes his kinship can ever be a “has- 
been.”—L vr. 


BUILDING GOCD’S GREAT CHURCH. 


Run and ask nurse to put your 
on; and we will start at once.” 


A few minutes later they were running 
merrily along the sands to Sunset Cove, 
where the children soon settled themselves 
on each side of their mother and were 
ready for her story. 


“Do you remember last summer, 
you had scarlet fever, 
watch every day from 


things 


when 
what we used to 
the hospital win- 


dow?” 


“Oh, yes,’ Alec and Christine both ex- 
claimed; ‘four new church.” 


“That was it. You remember how we 
watched it from the very beginning, and 
then, when you were able to go out, we 


used to walk round and watch the men at 
their work until it was quite finished. 

While I was watching that church being 
built, I often thought of the big church, or 
temple, which God is building for Himself, 
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Which will be larger and more beautiful 
than anything that has ever been seen, He 
began it long, long ago, and He has not 
finished it yet.” 

“Oh, where is it? Can we see it?” asked 
both the children eagerly. 


“No, you cannot see it until it is quite 
finished; God is building it in all parts of 
the world, and no one can see it until it is 
finished.” 


“But what is He making it of? Gold and 
Silver and lovely stones, like Solomon’s?” 
asked Alec, 

SOM. le speetoit se Alt or? zold, isn't. it?” 
said Christine; “‘beause God is richer than 
Solomon, isn’t He, mother?” 

“Yes, dear, He is; everything belongs to 
Him. But He isn’t making it of gold— 
that would not last for ever; and God’s 
temple will never be destroyed. He is 
building it of men and women and boys 
and girls from all parts of the world—all 
who give themselves to Him and are will- 
ing to be just what he wants them to be. 
Wouldn’t you like to be put into God’s 
temple?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alec; ‘‘but we are too 
small, Chris and I, aren’t we?” 

No, dear; you are never too small to give 
yourself to God. Don’t you remember in 
the Church there were some very small 
stones as well as the big ones? And God 
wants little stones—I mean boys and girls 
—for His temple, as weil as men and 
women. That is the first lesson I want you 
to learn, that God wants you to give your- 
selves to Him for His service. It is very 
important to make sure of being put into 
God’s temple, because all our happiness de- 
pends upon it. 

And then you must remember that God 
has a place in His temple for the boys and 
girls from all parts of the world— black 
boys and girls as well as white boys and 
girls—and I want you to take an interest 
in the children in China and India and 
Africa as well as those in our own dear 
England, and to try and help them to get 
a place in God’s temple. 


_ Millions of those poor little heathen child- 
ren have never heard about the true God? 
They do not know that God loved us so 
much as to send His Son down to earth to 
live and die for us.” 

“T should like to go and tell them,” said 
Alec; ‘but I’m not old enough.” 


“You are not old enough yet; but when 
you grow up, I hope you will be ready to 
go, if God calls you. But you know you 
need not wait until you are grown up to 
help them; there are many ways in which 
you can help at home. 

First, you can pray for them; you can 
ask God to make them attentive when the 
missionaries are talking to them; and you 
can ask Him to help them to understand 
what they hear. 
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Then you can pray for more new mission- 
aries, because there are not nearly enough 
to teach all the heathen yet. 


There is another way in which I want 
you to help and it is this: by giving some 
of your pocket-money. You know I was 
telling you just now that you could pray 
for more missionaries; but it costs a lot of 
money to send missionaries across the sea, 
and our society has not enough for all the 
workers that are needed. When we pray 
for anything we must do all we can our- 
selves to get our prayers answered; and i 
think you could spare a little of the money 
you have given you, don’t you think so?” 

“We only have a penny a week, besides 
our Christmas-boxes. It isn’t much, is it?” 
said Alec; ‘“‘and there are such lots of things 
I want to buy, I don’t think I could spare 
ital 

“No, Alec, I do not think God would 
want you to give it all up; but He does 
want you to be willing to give Him whai- 
ever He asks for.” 

“Yes, I see,’ said Alec; “I should like to 
give Him some of my money, mother. Il’m 
saving up for a wheelbarrow; but I could 
wait a little longer for that, and put a 
halfpenny a week in the missionary box.” 


“That is right, 0m." sure you will; cand 
you will be a great deal happier than if 
you spent it all on yourself. Toys and 


sweets are very nice, but they do not last 
long. You_get tired of your toys in a few 
months, and the sweets you forget as 
soon as you have eaten them; but if you 
put the money in the missionary box, it 
will help to build up a work in heathen 
lands which will never pass away.’’—The 
Juvenile Missionary Herald. 


AN INDIAN IDYLL 
ALONE AMONG THE HINDUS. 
By THE Rev. E. S. Summers, B. A. 


“It does seem as though God had for- 
saken us, and we are being punished for 
having become Christians.” 


‘Hush, Kamini; you are foolish to speak 
like that. Where was it ever said that 
Christians should have no trouble?” 


“But see, everyone is against us. Be- 
cause we are Christians no Hindu will come 
near and help us. If one of us were ta 
die, what would you do? You are sick and 
weak yourself, and you know that if the 
worst happened no one would do anything 
for us, and there is no Christian brother 
to help us for ten miles round.’’ 

“That is true, and we have no one ito 
send to the Padre Sahib, else I am sure 
that he would come and see us in this time 
of trouble.” 

The two speakers were a Brahmin con- 
vert named Tincowry Bannerjea and his 
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wife Kamini. They lived without any taken the little ones of other mothers, but 
Christian neighbours in a village called would He be so cruel as to take her little 
Kristonugegeur, some ten miles away from _ girl. 


the mission station. 

He was very ill with fever, and his two 
children were in a3 bad a condition; one 
seemed even worse, for the thought had 
already crossed his mind that the little girl 
might die, and it was clear that the 
thought was in his wife’s mind also, al- 
though neither of them dared to give 
direct expression to it. 

Then the woman went on again: “Way 
should we go on living in this place? 
Other Christians do not do it. Where a 
man is the oniy Christian in a village, the 
wisest thing is for him to go away and live 
where there are other Christians, and then 
in his time of trouble he can get sympathy 
and help.” 
syes,) ‘but you. know 
Sahib showed us 


how the Padre 
everyone left the 
yiace Where he became a Christian, then 
che peosle would never know what becom- 
ing a Cnristian really meant He told us 
that we must expect persecution, but that 
Jesus would make up to us all that suffer- 


ing, and if we persevered in the path of 
duty we should be helped over all our 
troubles and have great joy, and, perhaps, 


as a result of our seli-denial, 
might become Christians.” 

“That is all very well for 
What does. he suffer? What does he 
really know about our sufferings? Even 
the Hindus will show him respect, because 
he is a European and has money. But I 
dare not go to another tank to draw water. 
If I go down to the village the women eal! 
unpleasant things after me, and there is 
not one woman to whom I can go to talk 
about things who shows any real symp 
thy.” 


“Never 


many others 


the Sahib to 


mind, my Kamini; I know that 
it is hard, but still, we are in the path of 
duty. The Pedre Sahib does not know all 
that we suffer, but, still, he is kind when- 
ever I go to him, and he has helped us in 
many ways. I do not think that he is un- 
sympathetic.» When I had to leave my 
father’s house and no one would loox at 
me, it was he that helped me to build 
this house and dig the tank, and I am 
sure that if he knew in what a dreadful 
state we were, he would come or send and 
help us.’’ 

“Well, what I am to do I know not. You 
are so weak you can hardly get up from 


your bed. Gopal is ill, and as for Mri- 
i ”’ Here the poor woman broke 
down altogether. She was worn out with 


long nursing of all her sick ones, and now 
there was rising up in her heart the terri- 
ble thought that at least as far as one of 
them was concerned all her labour was in 
vain. The child seemed getting weaker 
and weaker. Would God take from her 
this little one? She knew that He had 


And then the Hindu feeling, that suffer- 
ing implies sin, broke out, and she sudden- 
ly cried out with a sharp wailing tone: 
“Oh, what sins have we committed that 
God is against us? Is it possible that after 
all we have done wrong in becoming Chris- 
tians?”’ 

Then her husband said solemnly: “K23- 


mini gorrow and death come into the 
homes of those who have never ceased to 


be Hindus. Children die in Hindu homes 
besides, we never were told that as Chris- 
tians we should not have ee ‘Whom 


and we are 
cn the trouble as sent for 


the Lord loveth He chasteneth,’ 
taught to leok up 
our good.” 


The long, slow hours passed on. 
woman was. occupied 
children. That night came and brought 
with it little rest, and as the night drew 
towards morning it was evident that Mrino- 
lini was dving. It was sbout nine o’clock 
in the morning that the little one breath- 
ed her last. 


That moment is sad enough under the 
most favourable circumstances, when 
bereaved parents have all the advantages 
of kind friends around them. 


Thea 
in attending to her 


But Tincowry and his wife had no friends 
in the village that would put forth a hand 
to help them in this crisis, simply because 
to a Hindu a corpse is pollution, and on 
no account will he touch the dead body of 
anyone belonging to another religion. The 
mourning parents sat by the side of the 
dead in a kind of stupor, and even Tin- 
cowry felt for a while as though he and his 
were deserted by Ged as well as by man. 


About three o’clock that afternoon two 
Bengalis were coming up the long winding 
lane that formed the one street of Kristo- 
tonuggur. The houses of the people lay on 
either side, shaded by the many shady 
fruit trees, in which every Bengali village 
is embowered. 

As they went along they inquired for the 
house of Tincowry Babu, the Christian. 
They were easily recognized by the people - 
as Christian preachers, received civil ans- 
wers and directions, and went on towards 
the house. 

“Tt is further than we thought,” said the 
younger one to his companion. 


“Yes, but we cannot be far now. Hvery- 
one seems to know Tincowry Babu, and I 
should think that they respect him from 
the way in which they speak of him.” 


“Tt must be rather a difficult thing for 
bim to live all alone amongst the Hindus 
in this manner.” 


“Yes, indeed, for even if they do respect 
him, they will not help him even in Sick- 
ness, and some one said that he had fever.” 
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“Well, I am glad that we heard of him at 
Maniktola. He will be glad to see us, and 
we shall be able to enjoy some Curistian 
intercourse with him. I- have never heard 
of him before, but all Christians when 
they meet among the Hindus feel brothers 
at once.” 


“We are to the end of the village now,” 
and then, with a sudden start he added 
“and that must be the Christian’s house. 
You can tell it, indeed, by its isolation 
Poor man, he and his family must have a 
lonely time of it here.” 

By this time they had come up to the 
house, and they called out: ‘Does Tin- 
eowry Babu live here?’ In a moment or 
two he came out with ioitering fcotsteps, 
fever-wasted features, and sorrow-strain- 
ed face, and said: “I am Tincowry Babu. 


What do you wish?” But as he spoke ne 
saw that they were Christians, and with 


clasped hands fell on his knees and gasp- 
ede. raise = Neto 40d) He? has’ not 
forgotten us after all. You are Christians, 
and He has sent you to us.” 


“Yes, brother Tincowry, we are indeed 
Christians, and, therefore, have come to see 
you. What is the matter? I am afraid 
you are in some great trouble.” 


“Ay, indeed we are, and we were al- 
most fearing that God had forgotten us.” 

“No, indeed brother, that can never be. 
We are preachers, and we were sent out 
by Smith Sahib to preach for a fortnight 
in this direction. When we came to Manik- 
tola the people told us that there was a 
Christian living some two miles away by 
himself among the Hindus, so we thought 
that we would come and see you. It is 
rather a long two miles; but we are glad 
indeed that we have come seeing that you 
are in such trouble.” 

“Now I see, indeed, that the Lord knoweth 
how to help His people,’”’ and, saying these 
words, Tincowry Babu fainted and fell on 
the ground. The younger preacher ran 
and fetched some water, end. while they 
were bending over him Kamini came to the 
door and toid as best she could the sad 
story of disease and death and what seem- 
ed to be hopeless isolation. 

They dug a little grave in the garden 
Found the cottage near a snady jack tree. 
For the first time in all its history in that 
village words of consolation and hope and 
deep trust in God were spoken over a corpse 
before it was committed to its last rest- 
ing place, — 

After they had performed their kindly 
ministry of help and consolation, the God- 
sent preachers passed awiy to their work 
among the heathen. Many a year has 
passed, but, as from time to time the 
parents gaze on the little mound beneath 
that jack tree, there mingles wit the 
chastened sadness the sweet remembrance 
how the Lord did not forget them, but sent 
His servants to hep them in their bitter 


oye 
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hour of need.—The Baptist Missionary 


Herald. 


WHAT I SAW. 


I saw a little mother quail, 
With her small children six, 
All hiding in a big brush heap, 
In a most dreadful fix. 
A hawk was watching from a tree, 
With fierce and eager eye; 
A dog, with head and tail in line, 
Was at a “stand” close by. 
noblest work (?) 
fun, 
pirds. 


a man, God’s 
Was out, just having 

By making war on little 
With automatic gun. 


And I, 


The hawk was there in search of food, 
With which to save his life; 

The dog was there, at my command, 
To aid me in the strife; 


And I, who know the rules of right, 
And murder’s vile import, 
Was out there, not in search of food, 


But killing, just for sport. Exe. 
iS-d PTR ? 
Janet overheard a girl say of her “I 


don’t like to play with her. She is al- 
ways making a fuss about something.” 


This hurt Janet, and she thought ‘She 
needn’t play with me, if she doesn’t want 
to.” 

Then she began to wonder if 
cism were true. 

After thinking awhile, she saw that her 
companion had been right; she was al- 


the criti- 


ways “making a fuss.” 
Fortunately, Janet was sensidle enough 
to know that she should be angry, not 


with the other girl, but with herself. When 
we hear a criticism that sounds unkind, 
let us stop to think whether it is just be- 
cause if not we de not need to think any 
more aboutit; if true the remedy lies with 
us.—Vorning Star. 


WHAT A BOY NEEDS. 


The two most important parts of a 
trolley car are the motor and the brake. 
Tet either get out of order, and there is 
danger ahead. Fower to go, and power to 
stop—those are the two important things 
for a boy to have in his life journey.-A 
clear. strong will—a firm, quickly-acting 
conscience—these are our motor and brake, 
and it is our business to keep them in first- 
class running order. If we don’t—well, 
whose fault is the smash-up but ours? 
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CAN -[ *SAY. THIS. 


“Por me he left his home on high; 
For me to earth he came to die; 
For me he in a manger lay; 

For me to Egypt fied away; 

For me he dwelt with fishermen; 
Yor me he slept in cave and glen; 
For me abuse he meekly bore; 

For me a crown of thorns he wore; 
For me he braved Gethsemane; 

For me he hung upon a tree; 

For me his precious blood was shed; 
For me he slept among the dead; 
For me he rose with might at last; 
For me above the skies he passed; 
For me he came at God’s command; 


For me he sits at his right hand; 
For me he now prepares a home; 
For me 


ne shall in glory come.” 


eee 


MATTIE’S MISSIONARY HEN. 


“Father,” said little Mattie Stevens one 
day in the early spring time, “I want a 
missionary hen; will you give me one?” 

“A missionary hen!” echoed Mr. Stevens 
mischievously, “what kind of a.hen is 
that? I was not aware that hens ever be- 
came missionaries.” 

“Oh, father, you know what I mean, 
well enough. A money hen, of course.” 


“A money hen!. Worse and worse! I 
wish I had a lot of such hens. I have 
heard of a goose that laid golden eggs, 
but never of a hen made of money; that is 
a new thing under the sun. What does it 
look like, daughter? Gold, silver, or cop- 
per, which?” 

“Oh, mother 
Isn’t he awful? 
ese allay. 


just do listen to father! 
He’s tangling my mean- 
Why, of course, you know, 
father. I want a hen to lay eggs, so that 
I can sell them and have money for 
missions; that’s what I mean. Now, do 
you understand?” 


“Oh, yes, certainly; it is all straight 
now. All right, you may have old Croker; 
She has been in the egg business a good 
while and understands it pretty thorough- 
ly. I advise you to keep an eye upon her, 
however; she has very decided opinions of 
her own, and will outwit you if you are 
not very clever indeed. I believe, unless 
I am very greatly mistaken, that Croker 
is far more inclined to contribute to home 
than foreign missions.’’ 


“Oh, father! As if a hen knew~a single 
thing about the heathen or missionaries. 
She doesn’t know anything but how to lay 
eggs; but I’ll watch her; you’ll see!” 
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Then Mr. Stevens and Mattie went out 


to the barnyard hand in hand, and old 
Croaker, a great, white, fluffy Brahma, . 


was duly set apart and dedicated to the 
cause of missions. Mattie gave her a 
good talking to upon the subject of honesty 
and faithful discharge of duty, and tied 4 
red ribbon around her neck as a sort of 
honorary badge, a proceeding which so 
alarmed the other fowls as to cause them 
to flee the field cackling with all their 
might and main. Mattie then began to 
make a nest. She got a perfectly new box 
from the wood-house, filled it haif full of 
sweet-smelling hay, set it under the big 
chestnut tree, and carefully planted old 
Croaker exactly in the middle; but Croaker 
was not to be dictated to in the least. As 
soon as Mattie removed her presence from 
her immediate vicinity, she gravely arose, 
shook her feathers, stepped out of the 
“beautiful nest,” and walked off in searca 
of flies and worms. 


For three whole days Mattie visited that 
nest under the chestnut tree, each time 
expecting an egg, but all was “empty, 
swept and garnished.” At the end of that 
time she went pouting to her mother. 


“She’s no good at all!” she complained 
angrily. “She doesn’t mean to do one 
single thing for the heathen. She’s a stingy, 
hateful old thing! She just goes round ka- 
kaing and scratching as if she didn’t care 
one bit about anything, and she won't lay 
even one egg.” 


But one day-old Croaker stole softly away 
upon a little mission of her own. If Mai- 
tie’s Cousin Dora had not come to stay a 
whole month with her just then, she 
would have missed her; but as it was she 
was utterly and hopelessly forgotten. 


But just a few days before Cousin Dora 
went away, Mr. Stevens came in bearing a 
basket with twelve fluffy little puff balls of 
chicks, and old Croaker in the midst, seat- 
ed in solemn state. 


“Your missionary hen presents you with 
her gold coin,’ he said to Mattie, whose 
cries of delight at sight of the tiny yellow 
birds brought the whole family upon the 
scene, 


As for old Croaker, she looked profound- 
ly wise, put her head to one side, and 
clucked loudly, all of which meant exactly 
what Mr. Stevens translated out of the 
hen language, thus: 


“I knew what I was about. Twelve eggs: 
would have been a very small offering for 
such a cause. They would have broughi 
you only one shilling; so I invested in 
chickens, which, if you will care for pro- 
perly, will, in time, bring you a shilling a- 
piece.” 


And that is exactly what Mattie made | 
out of her missionary hen that time— 
The Messenger for the Children. 
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LOOK AHEAD. 


I wouldn’t Go back, if 1 were you, 
To the town of Used-to-be; 

For you’d be too late to enter the gate, 
And no one could find the key. 


Vd go straight forward, if I were you, 
To the city of Wide-Awake, 
Where the great crowd pours through the 
open doors, 
Its piace in the world to make. 


Try to forget Disappointment Vale 
And the glade of Ne’er-Do-Well, 


And make up your mind not to look behind,- 


Where the doubts and shadows dwell. 


Lift up your eyes to the future, lad, 

With a manly gaze and true, 

And hasten along with a hopeful song, 

For the world has need of you. 

The Little Worker. 

HOW “HIS NAME SHALL BE IN 

THEIR FORENMEADS.” 

“Wow will God write it, papa’—asked 
little Eva, 

“Write what?” asked her father, looking 
up from his reading. 

Eva got up from the low stool where she 
had been sitting with her book, and came 
across to him. 

It was Sunday evening and these two 
were keeping house whilst mother was at 
church. : 

“Soo what it says,” said she, resting the 
book on his knee, and pointing, Then she 
read it out: “And His name shall be 
in their foreheads,” “It’s out of the Bible,” 
added she, “and I know it means God, be- 
cause of that big H. How will God write 
it papa?’ 

Her father put down his book and took 
her on his knee. “God will not write it at 
all,” said he. 

“Not write it!’’ exlaimed Eva in astonish- 
ment. “Then how will it come there?” 

— “Some things write themselves,” said her 
father. 

Eva looked as if she didn’t understand. 
But of course it must be true, since father 
-gaid it; so she waited for him to explain. 

‘When you look at grandfather’s silver 
hair,’ began her father, “what do you see 
written there? That he is an old, oid 
gentleman, don’t you?” continued he, as 
Eva hesitated. “Who wrote it there?’ 

“It wrote itself,’ said Eva. 

Father nodded. 

“Right,” said he. “Day by day, and 
year by year, the white hairs came, until 
at last it was written quite as plainly as 
if somebody had taken pen and ink ‘and 
put it down on paper for you to read. 

‘Now, when I look in your mouth, what 
do I see written there? I see, ‘this little 
girl is not a baby now; for she has all her 
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teeth and can eat crusts.’ That has been 
writing itself ever since the first tooth 
that you cut, when mother had to carry 


“ane about all night because it pained you 


Eva laughed, 

“What a funny 
she, 

“When little girls are cross and diso- 
bedient,” her father went on, ‘where does 
it write itself? Look in the glass next time 
you are naughty and see.” | 

“I know,” said Eva. 
doesn’t it? And if they are good. In their 
faces, too. Is that what the text means?” 
_ That is what it means,” said father. 
Because if we go on being naughty all 
our lives, it writes itself upon our faces 
so that nothing can rub it out.. But if we 
are good, the angels will read upon our 
foreheads that we are God’s. So you must 
try, day by day, to go on writing it.” 


sort of writing!” gaid 


“In their faces, 


THE QUEEN’S LITTLE NAMESAKE. 


It was in the days when all Britain, with 
many a far land over the sea, was waiting 
for even a whisper from the sick-room at 
Osborne, Where the great, good Queen lay 
dying. , 

Men and women passed to and fro im 
the streets of the old Scottish capital with 
saddened brows. This was a sorrow which 
touched rich and poor alike. So long, so 
peaceful had been Victoria’s reign that 
men had almost forgotten that one sad 
day, soon or late, the cold finger of death 
must be laid upon those queenly lips which 
had ever been so ready to smile for her 
people’s gladness, upon those eyes which 
had so often overflowed with tears for her 
peopls’s woes, 

; On one of the worn, uneven steps lead- 
ing into that picturesque portion of the 
old town, known as the Canongate of 
Edinburgh, a little girl was sitting, her 
lap full of sweet-scented violets, which, 
with deft fingers, she was binding into 
miniature posies. She was not a pretty 
child, although, amidst more propitious 
surroundings, the contrast betwixt her 
dark grey eyes and soft flaxen hair might 
have attracted some attention. The keen 


January wind swirled through her meagre 


clothing, and swept her tangled yellow hair 
aslant her forehead. So intent was she 
upon her work that she did not even look 
ie until a slipshod footfall paused beside 
er. 

“Youre later than by-ordnar’ wi’ your 
vi'lets. this mornin’, Vic,—What’s up?” 

The child looked swiftly upwards, her 
grey eyes suspiciously dim. 

“Ay, I’m later—a wee,” she returned al- 
most wearily. “I went round to the paper 
shops after I’d got my vi'’lets, to speir fur 
—fur the Queen,” with a little, choked sob. 
An’ they’re sayin’, Davie—they’re sayin’ 
that She’s maybe deein’.” 
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Davie only grunted in sympathy. In a 


distant way, he aiso adored the 


far-oif, 
gracious Lady whom he had never seen. 
But to shed tears for Her—that was so 


Nevertheless, in 
his own rough manner, he felt himself 
constrained to offer such poor comfort as 
suggested itself to his boyish mind. 

“Anyway, your greetin’ ’ll no help Her,’ 
he said brusquely. ‘An’ it’s no as if you 
had ever kent Her, Vic. The Queen was 
naethin’ ava’ tae you.” 

“No, I never kent Her,” the girl admit- 
ted. She paused, toying with the purple 
blossoms. ‘You ken I was ca’d after Her, 
Davie,” half shyly. “An [ve always been 
wearin’ awfu’ tae see Her. Sometimes 1 


ridiculously like a girl. 


think I’d a’most gie my life’ tae see the 
Queen.”’ 

Poor little name-child of Royalty! Her 
thoughts went back yearningly as she 


spoke to the summer evening, not so long 
ago, when her own tired young mother lay 
dying. 

“Always be honest, Vic,” She had gasp- 
ed, as her fast-dimming eyes sought the 
tear-stained face of the little daughter she 
was leaving all alone. “If I’ve given you 
nothing else, I’ve given you'a guid name 
—the Queen’s, Her on whose birthday you 
were born. Promise me, bairn, that you'll 
do nothing to file it; but aye follow in the 
steps o’ Her whose name you bear, even as 
She followed in those o’ Jesus Christ.” 

And Victoria, sobbing her young heart 
out, had promised, hardly comprehending, 
as she did so, all that promise meant. It 
was twilight in the land when Vic’s mother 
went home; but for her it was at length 
after her weary struggle, eternal and un- 
dimmed sunshine in the glory of God’s 
‘summer morn” on high. 

“It’s ower fine a name for the likes 9 
you,” Davie continued, ramming his hands 
in his pockets, and eyeing his companion 
in poverty with ill-concealed disdain. 
“Naebody would think to luik at you that 
you could ever be ca’d ‘Victoria.’ ” 

“Tt’s my name though, a’ the same,” re- 
sponded the name-child of Her Gracious 
Majesty proudly. She rose, and slinging 
her broken basket, with its: sweet scented 
load, over her shoulder, turned her face in 
the direction of High Street. 

“T put six: vilets more in each bunch, 
just to show that I could act honest,’ she 
informed Davie as they trudged along. 


But all day, as she stood by the edge of 
he busy thoroughfare, vending her flow- 
ery wares, a dull, dark sorrow clamoured 
at the childish heart. The Queen whom 
Vic had never seen, yet loved so dearly— 
the Queen whose royal name she bore, and 
upon whose birthday she had first seen the 
light, lay sick even unto death. And if 
the Queen—the great, good Queen died, Vic 
almost felt that her heart would break. 
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That night, as the January mirk gather- 
ed, the bells of the city tolled out their 
message to a loyal and sorrowing nation, 
that She, who had ever been to Her sub- 
jects more truly Mother than great Queen, 
had passed to Her well won and eternal 
rest. 


The younger Victoria, as she listened, only 
cast herself upon the floor of her rude 
attic, and wept, with a grief which would 
not be comforted. 

“Tll never see Her now!” this was the 
burden of her plaint. “Though I live to 
be an old, old woman, I’ll never see Her 
now.” 

On that twenty-second of January, long 
to be remembered in the annals of Britain, 
many young eyes were dim, and more than 
ohne young heart throbbed sadly, because 
Victoria lay dead! - 


CHAPTER II. 


It was Friday, the twenty-fifth of Janu- 
ary, nineteen hundred and one, and Ed- 
ward Seventh had, with blare of trumpets 
and ringing cheers, but newly been proclaim- 
ed King from the Market Cross in the High 
Street of historic Edinburgh. 


Vic had kept upon the outskirts of that 
throng, raising her shrill, plaintive cry of 
“Vilets! Sweet vilets! Only a penny a 
bunch!” to ears which, for the present 
at least, were too deaf or unconcerned 
to hear her. The swirling snow clung 
to her already soaked garments, and 
threatened to fill the basket where her pur- 
ple posies lay. But at length the gaily 
robed heralds and pursuivants, with their 
attendant train, spurred off in the direc- 
tion of the Castle, to proclaim again from 
its battlemented heights the already three- 
days-old news that Victoria’s son reigned 
in her stead. 

The little -girl had hard work “to fisht 
her way through the throng of King Ed- 
ward’s loyal stibjects, none of whom had, 
in their haste, a glance to spare for the 
poorly clad child, with the scrap of black 
ribbon pinned in her shabby hat. It was 
with that black ribbon, purchased at the 
cost of more than one sorely needed meal, 
that poor, loyal little Vic was doing her 
best to honour the good Queen’s memory. 
Making her way down by the Mound, she 
found herself in beautiful Princes Street. 
Better success, she hoped, might attend her 
efforts here. Vic was almost past hunger 
now. That hardly purchased black ribbon 
had meant a dinnerless yesterday and a 
breakfastless to-day. 


“Vi'lets! Sweet Vi’lets!”’ Her poor little 
voice sounded weak and shrill in ths 
stately and majestic thoroughfare. At 
any moment an unfriendly policeman 
might expel her from her present stance. 
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Vic had only sold one bunch of violets dur- 
ing the whole forenoon, and that carefully 
guarded penny must be put past againsi 
Sunday, the day which spelt rest; but too 
oiten, alas! starvation, to this poor little 
toiler of the slums. 

A carriage was drawn up in front of one 
of the most imposing of the many impos- 
ing frinces Street Shops, its only occupant 
a littie girl about Vic’s own age. Her eyes 
had been fixed upon the little violet-sell- 
er for some moments, and now she leant 
out, motioning with! a small, blaca-gioved 
hand. 

“IT want some of your violets, little girl. 
How much are they? Pennies. Then here 
is a shilling, and you must pick me out 
your very nicest dozen.” 

Then as Vic, trembling betwixt cold and 
gratitude, was fumbling in her basket, with 
numb fingers selecting what seemed to her 
the fairest of her stock, the little .lady 
spoke again, in tones which were almost 
those of reproach. 

“How dreadfully cold you look. Why 
don’t you put on a jacket or else a water- 
prooi on such a day as this? Your hands 
are quite red.” 

“T’m always cold.’”’ Vie spoke cheerfully 
enough. This existing state of matters ex- 
cited no discontented thoughts in her own 
breast. It was what she had been ac- 
customed to from babyhood upwards. “! 
don’t mind, not a bit, so long as I can sell 
my vilets. Thank you kindly, miss. These 
are the bonniest I can find.” 

She laid the violets in the little pur- 
chaser’s lap, and was moving off, when 
the imperious, silvery voice again recalled 
ner. 

“Always cold? That’s dreadful,’- her 
brow furrowing as thvuugh in thought. 
sWhat’s your mame, little girl? Mamma 
might be able to do something for you.” 

“Victoria Leslie.” Vic’s fiaxen head held 
itself perhaps a trifle more proudly than 
usual. No ‘daughter of a hundred Harls” 
was ever more jealous of her noble ances- 
try than was this little ragged maiden ol 
her queenly name. 


The young lady 
laugh. 

“How funny,” she said. ‘‘Mine’s Victoria 
too—‘Victoria May Stuart,’ because I was 
born on the Queen’s’—her voice imper- 
ceptibly fell—‘“‘on the Queen’s birthday, 
and that, of course, happens to be the 
twenty-fourth of May. But nobody at 
home ever calls me anything else but ‘May.’ 
Mamma thinks ‘Victoria’ is too long.” 


“T’m ‘Vic,’” the child said softly. “And 
I was born on the Queen’s birthday too.” 
She swerved a little, catching at the car- 
riage door for support. “It’s nothin’, but 
I’m so hungry,’ Vic said apologetically. 

“How silly of me!” exclaimed the other 
Victoria contritely. Ghe heckoned to the 
stately footman, who, until now, had been 


gave vent to a little 
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an immovable spectator of *the pathetic 
little scene. He had grown to understand 
and good-naturedly tolerate his littie mis- 
tress’ vagaries by this time. ‘Henderson, 
go straight into the confectioner’s and 
bring out tea and something nice for this 
—this young lady,’ with a majestic wave 
in Vic’s direction. “You must come into 
the carriage and eat it here,” turning io 
the astonisned and utterly over- -powered 
little violet-seller. 

When Mrs: Stuart, after 
Sultation with her millinery, 
joined her smail daughter, it was to find 
Henderson, with disapproving mien, bear- 
ing away an empty plate and cup, and May 
bidding a friendly adieu to a rag gsged, but 
beaming flaxen-haired child. 

“She’s ‘Victoria’ too, mamma,’ was the 
enlightenment bestowed upon her astonish- 
ed parent. “But isn’t it horrid of her’ 
She’s just shivering, and yet she won’t take 
my fur cloak, because she says it’s red, 
and wouldn’t be mourning for the Queen.” 

“Victoria is more sensible than you, my 
dear,” observed Mrs. Stuart, with a smile. 
But she kissed her little daughter with a 
light in her eyes which had been wont to 
Shine there long ago, when May’s father 
had found his chiefest pleasure in doing 
just such kind actions. And then, with: 
the little viclet-seller’s hand in hers, the 
lady listened to Vic’s own sad story, 

“You shall never be cold, or tired, or 
hungry any more, my child, if I can pre- 
vent it,” she said at length gently. “I. 
will do for you, little Victoria, what, 1 
feel sure, our own dear Queen would fain 
have done Herself, had She been with us 
to-day, and known of the little girl who 
was Her loyal namesake.” 

She was writing Vic’s name and address 
in a note-book, and when, at last, atter 
promise of a speedy visit to that cheerless 
attic in the Canongate, the carriage rolled 
away through the driving snow, Vic, after 
gazing after it as in a happy dream, turn- 
ed on her, way, her eyes full of thankful 
tears. 

“Vm going to be gocd too, mamma,” the 
other little Victoria was saying. “If you 
only knew all Vic has been telling me, and 
how she promised her mother to be good 
because the dear Queen was always so good 


a lengthy con- 
at length re- 


and kind herself. She says she never 
means to do anything to disgrace her 
name.” 


. And, far away at Osborne, the dead 
Queen lay calmly in that sleep which God 
gives to His beloved, little reckoning that 
even then her dead hands were leading 
two young Victorias towards that upward 
path in which, so many years, She Her- 
self had “walked with God,”. | two un- 
known name-children, who would ever find 
all life nobler and better, because they had 
been accounted worthy to bear the great 
Queen’s glorious name!—Church of Scot- 
land’s Life and Work 


“THGU ART THE MAN.” 
“Hullo, Lyndon! Where away in such a 
hurry?’ 

Arrested by the words, Harry Lyndon 
swung round upon his heel, and found that 
his friend, Markham, the young organist of 
the parish church, had caught him up. 
Friends, in the strictest sense of the word, 
they were no longer. Latterly there had 
been some little coldness, if not an open 
split, between them; Markham not al- 
together approving of his companion’s 
ways. 

“Where away?’ echoed Lyndon, with a 
laugh that struck harshly on the ear. “To 
beard that parson of yours, if you want to 
know.” 


“Not old Mr. Groombridge, surely?” 

“No; that new, smooth-faced curate of 
is: 

Mrs Tait?” 

“Yes.” 


“Why, what has he done?” 

“Oh, he’s a new broom, you know, and 
wants to make a clean sweep all round. 
He objects to the little club we’ve formed. 
Says its demoralizing, and intends to break 
Paap, 

“Does he?’ 

MSO -Lenear.” 

“Well, I suppose he 
approve of young fellows 
evenings card-playing, and 
thing.” 

“T don’t see what business it is of his.” 

“And you intend to tell him so?” 

“I do. He’s been expressing his opinions 
of me rather more freely than I like. Ap- 
pears to think that I’m at the bottom of it 
alte The --fact’.-is\ she’s Sot Bhold won ense 
young Rogers, who used to make one ot 
us, and the simpleton has been blabbing to 
him.” 

“Rogers had far better spend his even- 
ings at home. If he went wrong, and fell 
into bad ways, it would break his mother’s 
heart.” 4 

“Oh, he’s welcome to remain at home, cr 
anywhere else, for all I care. That is not 
he point. This meddlesome young curate 
has been spreading tales about me; and I 
intend to give him a bit of my mind.” 

Markham laughed a little. 

eV oll. he saids you, dan -do 480,22 08 
course; but I hardly imagine you will have 
it all your own way. I fancy that Mr. 
Tait, quiet as he appears, is well able to 
look after himself.” 

“We'll see,” retorted Lyndon, as he walk- 
ed on. 

The Rev. Ernest Tait, fresh from college, 
and still almost boyish in appearance, had 
only recently been appointed to Norman- 
ton. The young men of the place were 
much given to secret gambling, and neglect- 
ing home duties. Former curates had been 
content to let sleeping dogs lie; but Mr. 
Tait was not of that order. He grappled 


naturally does not 
spending their 
that kind of 
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with the evil manfully. He had already 
scored an initial success by rescuing young 
Rogers, at the earnest request of the lad’s 
widowed mother. It now remained to 
tackle Harry Lyndon, who was the leading 
spirit in these nightly gatherings. Lyn- 
don’s family occupied a good position in 
Normanton, a fact upon which the young 
man was inclined to presume, and which 
led him to resent any interference on the 
part of the strange curate. 

It was in a very aggressive mood that he 
entered Mr. Tait’s rooms; determined ‘‘to 
have it out,” as he expressed it, with the 
young clergyman. The (first thing that 
caught his eye was a certain Book lying 
on the table; and, somehow at sight of 
it, he did not feel at all so sure of his 
ground. 

“Good evening, Mr. Lyndon,” the curate 
said, rising at once. “I am glad you have 
called. I wanted particularly to have a 
word with you.” 

He felt in his heart that a struggle was 
at hand; a struggle between his own in- 
fiuence and that, of the young man before 
him. It-was now or never. He had met 
his chief opponent, face to face, and one 
or other would retire from the room a vic- 
tor. He felt, too, that no half-measures 


would answer with Harry Lyndon. In such 
a case he believed in straight hits. 
“Mr. Lyndon,” he continued, and his 


voice showed how deeply he was moved, “I 
have something to say to you.. When I 
came here I had an earnest desire to min- 
gle in a friendly way with young men like 
myself; and, with God’s help, to influence 
them for good. That was the aim whica 
I set before myself. I found, however, that 
I was thwarted, baffled. There was a 
counter-influence at work, which was lead- 
ing them away in another direction. One, 
a mere lad, the only son of a widowed 
mother, was falling into idle and _ perni- 
cious ways. The very next step might 
have proved his downfall. And it was 
you,’ he went on, pointing full at him, “it 
was you who, were responsible for leading 
this lad astray, for grieving that fond 
mother’s heart. In the words of this Book 
here, ‘Thou art the man!’ ” 

Harry Lyndon glared at him; but he had 
not a word to say in-~reply.” He) was 
tongue-tied. The tables had been com- 
pletely turned upon him. 

“One word more,” continued the young 
clergyman, seeing the impression he had 
made. “It is not against me you are set- 
ting yourself; it is against One stronger 
and more powerful than I am. That is a 
hopeless task. It is hard, you know, to 
kick against the pricks.” 

Still no word from Lyndon. He had 
walked into the room expecting an easy 
victory, and had been met by a bold front, 
and unflinching manner. Unconsciously he | 
was beginning to entertain respect for Mr. 


Tait. 
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“Did it ever strike you,’ resumed the 
latter, with a change of tone, “what an in- 
fluence you wield among the young fellows 
of this place? Why should that influence 
be wasted—worse than wasted? It was 
placed in your hands for a purpose—in- 
trusted to you—and one day you will be 
called upon to render an account of the use 
you made of it.” 

The glare had died out of Lyndon’s eye; 
his aggressive attitude had relaxed; and he 
seemed inclined to hang his head. He had 
never seen the matter in this light before. 

The young clergyman had moved round 
the table, and laid a kindly hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, “let your in- 
fluence be for good, and not for evil. 
Throw your weight upon God’s side. Do 


not give these companions of yours cause to - 


turn round and revile you in after days. 
Rather let them have reason to bless you.” 

Mr. Tait had won a convert. Harry Lyna- 
don had come to curse; he remained to 
pray!—The British Workman. 


WHAT THE GIRLS DECIDED BEFORE 
DECISION DAY. 


“I would like to be a Christian,” said 
Mary, “but I really don’t see how I can.” 

“Why not?” asked Miss Dowling, 
was out calling upon her Sabbath-school 
class, and had reached Mary’s home. 

“Because if I am a Christian, I will have 
to make friends with Ellen, and I can’t do 
tat.’ 

“Yes, to be God’s children we must love 
everyone, even our enemies.’’ 

ra, know that is the “way of it,’’.-said 
Mary, as she twisted nervously in her chair. 
“I do want to be a Christian, but I don’t 
see how I can ever forgive Ellen. Now, 
how can you give anybody your love when 
you haven’t any love for them? Ellen 
treated me so badly. Why, she—” 

“Fixcuse me, my dear,” interrupted the 
teacher, “but I’d rather not hear about it.” 

“But I just wanted you to see why | 
had a*good reason for feeling as I do to- 
ward her,” 

“But no one has a right to feel anythin& 
but kindness toward another, no matter 
how much wrong that other may have 


eaused.”’ 
“Yes, I know that is the law among 
Christians. But Ellen did treat me so 
badly.’’ 


“Then why not forget all about it? If 
she did something which has displeased 
you, and you forget it, will it not be as if 
she had not done it?” 

eButeie cant *forget,”” 

“Don’t you suppose you can if you try 
as hard to forget as you do to remember?” 

“Perhaps ‘so.’’ 

“And will you try?” 

Mary promised she would, and Miss Dow- 
ling went to call upon Ellen. 
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To her surprise this little girl said, ‘‘l 
would take my stand for Christ as you 
want me to on Decision Day, but I don’t 
see how I can forgive Mary, she has treat- 
ed me so badly, Ill tell you all about it, 
and then you will see if you don’t think 
that she has.” 


“But my dear,” interposed the teacher, 
“the Bible says speak not evil one of 
another, and I think that God is as dis- 
pleased if people listen to what is said 
wrong about another as He is if one speaks 
evil of another.” ‘ 

“But I just want you to see why I feel 
as I do toward Mary.” 

“Do you not want to love Mary again 
as you once did?” asked Miss Dowling. 

“Yes, it makes me feel horrid every time 
I think of her, and it used to make me feei 
happy, for we always had such good times 
together before we quarrelled.” 

“And are you willing for God to take 
this ill-feeling from you?” 

Ellen hesitated for a while before giving 
her answer; then she said, softly, “Yes, I 
ain.) 

“God bless you, dear,’ said Miss Dowi- 
ing, warmly. ‘I will pray for you, and to- 
morrow is Decision Day. Won’t you decide 
at once for Christ?” 

On Decision Day the Sabbath school-room 
was full of boys and girls with anxious 
faces. All of them were considering the 
greatest question that would ever come to 
them, or to anyone. 

No sooner had the pastor asked all who 
wished to give their hearts to God, and to 
lead new lives, to rise, than Ellen rose to 
her feet. Then Mary rose. Then another 
and another, until it seemed as if half of 
the school were taking the stand for God. 
At all events this was one of the most 
glorious meetings ever known in the little 
“Brook Church,’ and the best part of it 
all was after the service. Ellen and Mary 
threw their arms around about each other, 
and each whispered to the other, ““Won't 
you forgive me?” 


HARD TO UNKNOW ’EM. 

Teddie, we are told, had learned to spell 
a word in a way that was not the right 
way, and every time that he came to it in 
his writing lesson he wanted to spell it as 
he had learned it first, 

‘It’s pretty hard to know all these 
things, isn’t it, Teddy?” said his aunt. 

“But it’s a good deal harder to unknow 
’em after you once get ’em crooked,” said 
Teddie. 

He was right. It is very hard to “un- 
know” the wrong things that we have 
learned. So let us try to do things in the 
right way at first.—Selected. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


CRADLE CONSECRATIONS. 
By BisHop WARREN. 


A mother said to me yesterday, “It is 
my ambition and constant prayer that—— 
may become a minister.” Hamilcar took 
young Hannibal to his country’s altars 
when nine years old, and made him swear 
eternal hatred to Rome. Rome did not 
tremble at the beardless youngster then, 
but it did afterwards. 


There was a bent given to the mind, 
perhaps a purpose formed, and all subse- 
quent increments of strength of every 
kind were marshalled under that purposs. 
It was like setting up a flag in the public 
square in time of war. It has a signifi- 
eance, but is powerless in itself. But when 
man after man, to the number of a full 
thousand, enlists under that banner, all 
their hearts beating as one and all their 
strength, concentrated to a single point 
their bayonet charge is irresistible. 


So of consecrated individuals at birth or 
before. As really as God demanded a 
seventh of our time and a tenth of our 
gettings, so really did he demand all the 
firstborn that were males. Every prospec- 
tive mother knew the law, “Sanctify unto 
me all the firstborn; it is mine.” Every 
mother heard the Lord saying to her as 
Pharaoh’s daughter said to Jochebed, 
“Take this child and nurse it for me.” 


‘The Lord asserts his right to the first- 
born of Israel, and the children were to be 
diligently taught this (Ex. xii. 15.) Every 
Jew was required to teach his child that 
glorious Summary of doctrine of Deut. vi. 
4. Hannah knew the value of prenatal 
consecration, and Paul says that Timothy 
not only had heredity from his grand- 
mother, Lois, and his mother, Hunice, but 
“from a babe” brephos even refers to an 
unborn child—‘‘he had known the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


The remedy for all this anxiety about 
the supply of ministers lies with the holy 
mother; in Israel Alexander had an army 
by which he could conquer the known 
world, because he raised children in the 
camps end they became accustomed to all 
the circumstances, drill and ambitions of 
the army. Who can doubt that children 
can be as really and profitably destined 
for the warfare that is spiritual? John 
Wesley was what he was because of Su- 
sanna Wesley, and Jonathan Edwards be- 


cause of Ester Stoddard Edwards, his 
mother. 

When mothers shall make cradle con- 
secrations, or earlier, and train children 


for their destiny, as Hannibal was train- 
ed for his, there will be no need to con- 
Sider the superior attractions of other 
professions, the diminished honor of the 
ministry, to account for the diminishing 
numbers in the theological schools’ of 
some denominations. Men in abundance 
will feel that no man taketh his honour 
unto himself; but when he is called of 
God, even as was Aaron, then he answers 
as. did» Samuel; . “I “am “here,  Hord!7== 
Zion's Herald. 


A GENTLE CALL, 


Sometimes the Christian life begins very 
simply, especially with the young. Among 
those who have been under good influences 


in the home, the church, the Sunday 
school, and have been living sweet and 
gentle lives, free from grosser forms of 


evil, it is unreasonable to expect any vio- 
lent “experience” or marked change in the 
outward manner of living. 

Failing to recognize this fact, many 
parents continue to wrestle with the Lord 
in prayer for the conversion of their child- 
ren long after the change has really taken 
place, while the children and young people 
themselves, on account of the same mis- 
taken impression, continue long in strong 
efforts and deep, unsatisfied longings to 
become Christians after God has indeed 
accepted them and they are actually living 
devotedly in his service. 


It is well for us all to recognize how 
simply and quietly the Christian life some- 
times begins. 

A thoughtful girl of sixteen years, living 
in the country ata distance from the 
church, which made attendance irregular, 
read, on Sunday, the memoir of a Christian 
woman. On closing the volume, she said 
to herself, “That was a beautiful life.” 


And after a little thought, she added, 
“And I should like to live such a life.” A 
few minutes later she kneeled down and 
said, “Lord, I will try from’ this times 
The decision was made, She went on 
steadily, and is still a useful and influential . 
Christian woman, honored, and_ beloved, 
and widely known for her beautiful and 
devoted character.—G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


Every real and searching effort at Self- 
improvement is of itself a lesson of pro- 
found humility. For we cannot move a 
step without learning and feeling the way- 
wardness, the weakness, the vacillation of 
our movements or without desiring to he 
set upon the Rock that is higher than 
ourselves.—W. EH. Gladstone. 
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PREVAILING PRAYER. 


There is a story of the late Jay Goul!d 
vouched for by the New York Advertiser. The 
story has it that Mr. Gould and another 
railroad magnate were delayed for a few 
hours in a small Western town. They 
started to occupy the hours by making a 


‘tour of their surroundings. 


4 


They had not gone far before’ they 
heard a bell, and saw a crowd of curious 


people surrounding an auctioneer, who 
was crying: “Fifteen hundred dollars! 
Am I offered more?” when Mr. Gould 


touched a tall Texan on the arm and ask- 
ed him what the sale was for. 

“Pard,” said the ranger, “this is a knock- 
out for the parson.” 

“In what way?” asked Mr. Gould. 

“You see, the parson built this church, 
but the tin petered out, and now the wood- 
butcher is selling the whole crowd out for 
his coin.’’ 

Mr. Gould stepped up to the auctioneer, 
and asked for the contractor who was 
closing out his lien. The auctioneer point- 
ed out the man, and Gould approached him 
and asked theamount of his claim. 

“Seventeen hundred dollars and costs,” 
said he. 

“What will you take 
asked Mr. Gould. 

“T’ll settle for fifteen hundred dollars 
and donate the balance.’’ 

Mr. Gould, taking from his pocket 
several bills of large denomination, gave 


in settlement?” 


them to the contractor and took his 
receipt in full, with the cancelled lien. 
Just’ then, an old man’ said: «“‘Stranger 


what are you going to do with the claim 
you’ve just bought?” 

“Why do you wish to know?” said Mr. 
Gould. 

- Wiys said’ he) “Tam the steward of 
this church. All of the members and 
Sabbath-school scholars are in the church, 
with the presiding elder and _ pastor, 
on their knees, praying God to come to our 
help and save the church.” 

Mr. Gould said nothing, but taking the 
receipted bill and cancelled lien that he 
had in his hand, he gave them to the stoe- 
ward, and, turning toward the depot, walk- 
ed rapidly back to the train. 

The steward entered the church, now 
free, and told the people what God had 
done, and they sang the doxology on their 
knees. Then they went out on the streets 
to find the stranger. They soon found the 
little man was none other than Jay Gould. 
His train had gone, and only a cloud of 


dust on the far-away prairie indicated 
where the benefactor was. 
Mr. Gould has said that the letter he 


afterward received from the congregation, 
signed by every one in it, gave him more 
pleasure than clearing a million dollars.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 
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BUILDING CHARACTER. 


Character building is like cathedral-build- 
ing—a gradual process. No Christian is 
born full grown, else there would be no 
sense in the divine injunctions to ‘“‘grow in 
grace” and to “press towards the goai of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
The cornerstone of every truly regenerated 
character is the Lord Jesus. The first act 
of saving faith is the joining of the new 
convert to Him. 

Then upon that solid foundation must 
be added the courage, the meekness, the 
patience, the honesty, the loving kindness 
and the other graces that make for god- 
liness. 

Let no young beginner be disheartened. 
Oaks do not grow like hollyhocks. A solid 
Christian character cannot be reared in a 
day—nor is it to be done simply by Sab- 
bath services or by sacraments. 

The Bible is the only plumb-line to build 
by; and it must be used constantly, All 
the showy ornaments that a man can put 
on his edifice amounts to nothing, if his 
walls are not perpendicular. Sometimes 
we see a flimsy structure whose bulging 
walls are shored up by props and skids to 
keep them from tumbling into the street. 
I am afraid that there are thousands of 
reputations in trade, in politics, in social 
life, and even in church life that are shor- 
ed up by various devices. 

No Christian can defy God’s inexorable 
law of gravitation. It is a mere question 
of time how soon every character will “fall 
in,” if it is not based on the rock, and buiit 
according to Jesus Christ’s plumb-line. lt 
may go down in this world; it is sure {9 
go down in the next. Let everyone there- 
fore, take heed how he buildeth—for the 
last great day will test the work, of what 
sort itis Te ly Cuyler: 


THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


It is a strange and solemn power which 
conscience wields. In your secret soul you 
commit a sin. It is a mere passing 
thought, perhaps. No human eye has seen 
it, no tongue will ever speak of it, yet even 
in the dark you blush at it, You are de- 
graded in your own eyes. You feel guilty 
and wretched. 


And this guilty wretchedness does not 
pass away. It may at any time revive. 
Conscience comes to us in lonely hours. 


wakens us in the night. It stands at the 
side of our beds, and says, “Come, wake 
up and listen to me!” And there it holds 
us with its remorseless eye and buried sins 
rise out of the grave of the past. They 
march by in melancholy procession, and we 
lie in terror looking at them. Nobody 
knows but ourselves, Next morning we 
go forth to business with a smiling face. 
but conscience has had its revenge.—ner. 
Jas. Stalker. 
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PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


How poorly developed most of us are. 
Lately I have sat under a pastor, educated, 
refined, clear, logical and eloquent, that is, 
all these from a secular point of view, and 
yet except for the Scripture lessons he reads 
I get nothing, only feel tired and wearied 
of his eloquence. 


I began to think, Why is this? and I have 
gotten a little light on the subject, name- 
ly, he is trying to impress himself instead 
of Christ upon the audience. Yet I believe 
he is not conscious of his mistake, but won- 
ders why people do not speak to him of 
his good sermons. 


Such preachers may utter the finest sen- 
tences, quote the richest texts and yet have 
no power in them. The first thing needed in 
preaching is to absolutely ignore self. The 
shadow of self in God’s work is hindrance. 
Often you can not hear what the per- 
son is saying owing to the prominence of 
self. True preaching then is the passion 
of the soul that knows truth or Christ, try- 
ing to get others to be yielded, surrender- 
ed, and to know the riches of the Christ. 

And the whole message is arranged with 
one aim—to lift the audience to higher, 
holier, happier ground. Oh, brethern, lift, 
lift, lift! Let the old man go bury the dead 
out of sight. 

Let me quote a sentence from F. B. 
Meyer, which will help: “Up to a certain 
point in my own life I sought to influence 
men by mental conceptions, polished sen- 
tences and vivid and striking metaphors. 1 
found it did not do, but when I began to 
try humbly to realize the heavenly vision, 
I laid my whole being open to the torrent 
of God’s power, which is always seeking 
to reach men; and suddenly to my surprise 
I found that God was pouring through my 
life river after river, and this began to be 
realized, ‘He that believeth on Me, out of 
his inner man shall flow rivers.’ ”’ 

Hudson Taylor once said, “I used to ask 
God if He would come and help me, then I 
asked God if I might come and help Him; 
then I ended by asking God to do His own 
work through me.” Being channels for 
God to fiow through is the idea. 

Let me give one illustration of the true 
preacher, namely, Paul before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi.). You say it was a masterly 
defence of himself. Yes, but catch his 
spirit and purpose. It was more, a master- 
ly sermon to Agrippa and the audience. 
The defence was the application: ‘King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets?” 
This took in the whole audience, and then 
Paul’s burning passion for souls for his 
Master: “I would to God that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this day 
were both almost and altogether such as I 
am except these bonds.” That was preach- 
ing.—Selected. 
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WOUNDED FOR MY TRANSGRES- 
SIONS. 


The Rev. Maltie D. Babcock, D.D., in a 
meeting of ministers, told of the day when 
Harry Morehouse, the celebrated evan- 
gelist, was a guest in his father’s house. 
He was staying one night in his room, wait- 
ing for the time of the service, when he 
heard the door open, and, looking about, 
saw it close quickly again. 

He turned to the Bible, and heard the 
same thing repeated, and then, without 
turning, he said: “Come in,’ and there 
entered one of the children of the house- 
hold, who had seen so much of Christ in the 
face of the preacher that she desired to 
know him, and she said: “Mr. Morehouse, 
I should like to be a Christian.” 

“Well,” said he, in his quiet, gentle way, 
“you may.” And he said: “Will you please 
turn to the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
and read it, making it personal to your- 
self? Whenever the pronouns are general 
make them personal.” 

She began: ‘He hath no form nor come- 
liness; and when I shall see him, there is 
no beauty that I should desire him. He is 
despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and I 
hid as it were my face from him; he was 
despised, and I esteemed him not. Surely 
he hath borne my griefs, and carried my 
sorrows; yet I did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted.” 

When she had read thus far she stopped, 
and Harry Morehouse said: “Go on and 


read it,” 

“But he was wounded for my trans- 
eressions; he was bruised for my iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement .of my peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes I am 
healed.” 


She could not read any further for her 
tears, but she had caught a glimpse of her 
Saviour in this reading, and Harry More- 
house said to her: “This is all we need to 
do to be saved—to lay hold upon him hy 
faith, of whom Isaiah speaks.”—J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D. 


HELPING DEFECTS TO DIE. 


To ignore others’ defects is a Surer way 
to help get rid of them than to attack them. 
Open criticism of another rarely accom- 
plishes anything but the destruction of our 
influence. Those who help others most, 
criticize least. To seek for that which is 
good in another, and to commend and en- 
courage that in all heartiness, while silently 
throwing our own influence by example, 
not by word, against the shortcomings that 
we may see, is the surest way to bring out 
the best in all about us. Building is a 
worthier work, and a more permanent work 
than destroying. And defects die most 
quickly through lack of attention.—Sel. 
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INTENSITY BETTER THAN VIO- 
LENCE. 


Self-control is the only sure means of 
controlling others. Real self-control is 
never mistaken for weakness, though loss 
of control over self is sometimes mistaken 
for strength. A man who is quietly in- 
tense in the expressing and the carrying 
out of his purposes is far surer to accomp- 
lish his end than the man whose intensity 
dissipates itself in a violent outbreak of 
temper. 

Occasionally a man is found who brings 
things to pass, even though frequently lack- 
ing in self-control; let us remember that his 
power is exerted, not because of that de- 
fect, but in spite of it, “The hottest fiame 
does not crackle,” says Alexander McLaren, 
writing of Daniel’s “resolution too fixed to 
be noisy.” 

Violence is usually a confessisn of weak- 
ness. Intensity ceases to be intensity when 
self-control goes, for intensity is the re- 
sult of great strength compressed, or con- 


trolled, into small compass. “In quiet- 
ness. shall be your. strength.’—/S.S. 
Times. 


MAKING TO-MORROW’S CHARACTER. 


To-morrow’s character is determined by 
to-day’s action. Therefore it is not only 
possible to control the future: it is our 
positive duty to do so. Whether we will 
or no, we are making or unmaking charac- 
ter to-day, for “character is habit crystal- 
lized.” 

To recognize this ought to help us to 
take the higher ground always. No man can 
safely say that he will “take things easy” 
to-day, and to-morrow do differently. To- 
morrow may not come; butifit does come, 
he is less likely to do well than he was to- 
day, if to-day he has shoved character a 
pez downward. 

We have the privilege of looking at our 
every act as typical of our real and final 
character; and we have a duty to do so 
while each act awaits our decision. What 
is left of to-day may still be so regarded 
and so controlled, if the control is given to 
One who alone can overcome the past.— 
S.S. Times. 


GOD’S GUEST. 


I think I could go near to be a perfect 
Christian if I were always a visitor, as I 
have sometimes been, at the house of some- 
hospitable friend. I can show a great deal 
of self-denial where the best of everything 
is urged upon me with kindly importunity. 
It is not so very hard to turn the other 
cheek for a kiss. 

And when I mediate upon the pains taken 
for our entertainment in this life, on the 
endless variety of seasons, human charac- 
ter and fortune, on the costliness of the 
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hangings and furniture of our dwelling 
here I sometimes feel a singular joy in 
looking upon myself as God’s guest, and 
can not but believe that we should be wiser 
and happier, because more grateful, if we 
were always mindful of our privileges in 
this regard. And should we not rate more 
cheaply any honor that men could pay us 
if we remembered that every day we sat at 


the table of the Great King?—James Russell 
Lowell. 


THE CHILD’S RIGHTS. 


: Every child has rights that are as 
inalienable as are the rights which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution of a free 
country to every citizen. The child has a 
right to a royal welcome to the home that 
is to be the sphere in which his life is to 
be matured. In this sphere his physical, 
mental, moral, and religious life is to be 
developed. Hence, he has a right to good 
parentage. 

He has a right to a good playground, to 
good food, to good clothing. The narrow 
yard in which to play, the scant meal, and 
the toughening process by exposure do not 
tend to physical development. 

The child has a right to good hygienic 
instruction that teaches the value of exer- 
cise, healthful food, good clothing, the 
effects of alcoholics, narcotics, and idle- 
ness; to know the value of the body and 
the result of abusing it. 

The child has a right to a good mental 
development. To guarantee him this right 
he must have good teachers, good text-books, 
good schools, and a sphere in which to ex- 
ercise. He should be taught the best lan- 
guage that parents or associates can com- 
mand. 

He also has moral rights. He is to be 
taught his social rights and duties, as set 
forth in the Golden Rule, his duties to self, 
God, and the Church. He has a right to 
early form good habits, to right conceptions 
of life, to be useful and happy, to know the 
value of time, and apply his heart unto 
wisdom. 

He also has spiritual rights that should 
not be denied him. He has a right to be 
religious, to Know the Bible as the rule 
and guide of life. He has a right to good 
church environments to a good Sunday 
School, with good officers and teachers; to 
good religious instruction from _ teachers, 
parents, and pastor; a right to good litera- 


_ture in the home and Sunday School; a 


right to good missionary instruction, to an 
early conversion and acquaintance with 
God, to know about heaven, the sphere of 
his future life. 

To train and instruct the child in all these 
things and accord to him his fullest rights 
should be the aim of the Sunday School.— 
In Religious Telescope. 


A New Psalter. 


Ten years ago the idea of having a new 
metrical version of the Psalms took defi- 
nite Shape in the appointment of a com- 
mittee for that purpose by some of the 
Presbyterian Churches, U.S.A. The Com- 
mittee was enlarged, and met for organi- 
zation in 1897. 

Work was not begun until 1900, and, for 
the past five years, representatives from 
our own Church and from different Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches in the 
U.S.A. have held meetings half-yearly. 

Some of the objects aimed at were (1) the 
faithful rendering. into English verse of the 
exact thought of each psalm, and of each 
part of each psalm: (2) the adoption, for 
each psalm, of the meter best adapted to 
the sentiment therein expressed, so that 
there are in this new version twenty-three 
different meters, instead of the almost 
uniform C. M. of the old version; (38) a 
division into stanzas corresponding to 
the strophes of the original so as to 
bring out the meaning of the original more 
clearly and fully; (4) the use of HEnglisn 
that is idiomatic and Biblical and current 
in the best poetical literature.” 

The version has been completed, and 
samples have been sent out. If this new 
version be set to fitting music it should 
lead to a largely increased use of the 
Psalms in the service of praise. We give 
below a few samples. 

In some cases there are given two ver- 
sions of a psalm, in different meters. In 
other cases the whole psalm is given in 
one meter, and a selection from it in an- 
other meter. 


Psalm I. L.M. 6s. 
1 How blest the man who walketh not 
Where wicked men would lead his feet, 
Who standeth not in sinners’ way, 
Nor sitteth in the scorner’s seat; 
But in Gop’s law is his delight, 
His meditation day and night. 


He shall be like a tree that grows 
Well planted by the waterside, 
Which in its season yields its fruit, 
And ever green its leaves abide; 

He shall prosperity enjoy 
In all that may his hands employ. 


Not so the wicked; they are all 
Like chaff that flies before the wind; 
They shall not in the judgment stand, 
Nor place among the righteous find. 
The just man’s way to Gop is known; 
The sinner’s way shall be o’erthrown. 


bo 


co 


1 
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bo 
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Psalm I. C.M.D. 


O greatly blessed is the man 
Who never walks astray 

In counsel of ungodly men 
Nor stands in sinners’ way; 

Who sits not in the scorner’s seat, 
But places his delight 

Upon Gop’s law, and meditates 
Thereon both day and _ night. 


He shall be like a tree that grows 
Set nigh the waterside, 

Which in its season yields its fruit, 
And green its leaves abide; 

Whate’er he does shall prosper well. 
The wicked are not so, 

But are like chaff which by the wind 
Is driven to and fro. 


The wicked therefore shall not stand 
When in the judgment tried, 

Nor in the assembly of the just 
Shall godless men abide; 

For lo, the way of righteous men 
Is to Jehovah known; 

Whereas the way of wicked men 
Shall surely be o’erthrown, 


Psalm IV. L.M. 


God of my righteousness, reply 

In mercy to my earnest cry. 

In past distress Thou didst relieve: 
Be gracious now, my prayer receive. 


How long, ye sons of men, defame? 
How long my glory turn to shame? 
How long will ye vain follies prize? 
How long pursue deceit and lies? 


Let this to you be surely known: 
Jehovah chooses for His own 

The godly man of upright way. 

The Lorp will hear me when I pray. 


O stand in awe, refrain from sin; 
In silence calm your heart within. 
Bring sacrifice of actions just 
And in Jehovah put your trust. 


O who will show us any good? 
Exclaims the restless multitude, 
But lift on us O LORD, we pray, 


The brightness of Thy face this day. 


More joy from Thee has filled my. heart 
Than all their corn and wine impart. 
I lay me down to peaceful sleep, 

For Thou, O Lorp, dost safely keep. 


Psalm VIII. C.M. 


O Lorp, our Lord, in all the earth 
How excellent Thy name! 

Thou has Thy glory spread afar 
Upon the starry frame, 
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From out of little children’s mouths, 
Thou, Lorp, didst strength ordain, 
To silence every enemy, 
The vengeful foe restrain. 


When I regard the heavens above 
Which Thine own hands did frame, 
The moon and stars ordained by Thee, 

In wonder I exclaim: 


4 0 what is man, that Thou dost him 
Within Thy thought retain? 
Or what the son of man that Thou 
To visit him dost deign? 


oS 


5 A little lower only Thou 
Hast made him than divine; 
With honor Thou hast crowned his head, 
With glory like to Thine. 


oD 


Thou mad’st him lord of all Thy works; 
His servant they shall be, 

All flocks and herds, all beasts and birds, 
And all within the sea. 


~] 


All things are set beneath his feet; 
Dominion he may claim, 

O Lorp, our Lord, in au the earth 
How excellent Thy name! 


Two Stanzas of Ps. IX IIs. 


6 O sing to the Lorp who in Zion doth 


dwell; 

Declare to the nations His deeds that 
excel; 

For He that avengeth remembers the 
weak; 


He never forgetteth the cry of the meek. 


10 Arise, O Jehovah, let man not prevail; 
Let nations be judged in Thy presence 
and quail. 
Yea, put them in fear, O Jehovah, thai 
then 
The nations may know they are nothing 
but men. 


Psalm XIII. 7s and 6s. 


1 How long wilt Thou forget me? 
O Lorp, for evermore? 

How long time wilt Thou let me 
Thy hidden face deplore? 
How long in fruitless wailing 
Shall I consume the day? 
How iong o’er me prevailing 

Shall this my foe have sway? 


2 0 Lorp my God, behold me, 
And hear my earnest cries; 
Lest sleep of death enfold me, 
Enlighten Thou mine eyes: 
Lest now my foe insulting 
Should boast: of his success, 
Lest enemies exulting 
Rejoice in my distress. 
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3 But I with expectation 
Have on Thy grace relied. 
My heart in Thy salvation 
Shall still with joy confide. 
And I with voice of singing 
Will praise the Lorp above 
Who richest favours bringing 
Has dealt with me in love. 


Psalm XIX. C.M. 


1 The heavens God’s matchless glory tell. 
His handiwork display: 
Night unto night His knowledge shows, 
Day speaks of Him to day, 


2 There is no speech, there are no words, 
No voice of theirs is heard; 

Yet through the world their line goes forth, 
To all the earth their word. 


3 Therein he set a tent, from whence 
Like bridegroom comes the sun, 
And as a strong man he begins 
With joy his course to run. 


Tw 


He goeth forth from end of heaven; 
He sweeps his circuit round; 

And hidden from the heat thereof 
There’s nought that can be found. 


II. 


5 Jehovah’s law, a perfect, law, 
Restores the soul again; 
Jehovah’s testimony sure 
Gives wisdom unto men. 


6 The precepts of the Lorp are right, 
And they rejoice the heart; 
The Lorp’s commands are wholly pure, 
They light and joy impart. 


~ 


The fear of Gop is undefiled 
And ever shall endure. 

The judgments of the Lorp are truth 
And righteousness most pure, 


§ More precious far are they than gold 
Refined in furnace glow; 
And sweeter than the honey clear 
That from the comb doth flow. 


9 By them moreover I am warned 

From ways by Thee abhorred; 

And in the keeping of them all 
There is a great reward. 


10 Who can with clear, discerning eye 
His errors fully see? 
O cleanse Thou me from hidden faults 
Though known to none but Thee. 


11 From wilful sins Thy servant keep, 
Lest they dominion gain; 
And so, from great transgression clear, 
I perfect shall remain. 
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12 The words which from my mouth proceed, 
The thoughts within my heart, 
Accept, O Lorp, for Thou my Rock 
And my Redeemer art. 


Psalm XXIII. Vs. and 6s. 


1 The Lorp my Shepherd holds me 

Within His tender care, 

And with His flock He folds me. 
No want shall find me there, 

In pastures green He feeds me; 
With plenty I am blest; 

By quiet streams He leads me, 
And makes me safely rest. 


2 Whatever may betide me, 
He doth restore and bless; 
And for His name’s sake guides me 
In paths of righteousness, 
Thy rod and staff will cheer me 
In death’s dark vale and shade; 
For Thou wilt then be near Mme: 
I shall not be afraid. 


[ou] 


My food Thou dost appoint me, 
Supplied before my foes; 

With oil Thou dost anoint me, 
My cup of bliss o’erflows, 

Thy goodness, Lorp, shall guide me, 
Thy mercy cheer my way; 

A home wilt Thou provide me 
Within Thy house for aye. 


Psalm MMIV. Lis. 
1 The earth and the fulness with which it 


is stored, 

The world and its dwellers belong to the 
LORD; 

For He on the seas its oundation hath 
laid, 

And firm on the waters its pillars hath 
stayed. 

2 What man shall the hill of Jehovah 

ascend? 

And who in the place of His holiness 
stand? 


The man of pure heart, 
without stain, 

Who swears not to falsehood nor loves 
what is vain. 


and of hands 


3 He shall from Jehovah the blessing re- 
ceive, 

The God of salvation shall righteousness 
give, 

For this is the people, yea, this is the race, 

The Israel] true that are seeking His face. 


4 Ye gates everlasting, be lifted on high, 
The great King of glory to enter draws 
nigh. 
O who is the King that in glory draws 
near? 
Jehovah, the mighty in battle, is here. 
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5 Ye gates everlasting, be lifted on high, 
The great King of glory to enter draws 
nigh. 
This great king of glory, O who can He 
be? 
Jehovah of Hosts, King of glory is He. 


Psalm XXIX. 12s. and Iis. 


fea 


Give ye to Jehovah, O sons of the mighty, 
Give glory and strength to the LorpD 
evermore; 
O give to the name of Jehovah due glory; 
In beauty of holiness bow and adore. 


2 The voice of Jehovah comes over the 
waters, 
In thunder the God of all glory draws 
nigh; 
Yea, over the waves of the darkening 
tempest, 
The voice of Jehovah is heard in the 
sky. 


38 The voice of Jehovah 
mighty; 

The voice of Jehovah in majesty speaks. 

The voice of Jehovah the cedars is 
breaking. 


Jehovah the cedars of Lebanon breaks, 


is mighty, is 


4 Like young kine disporting, 
when He speaketh. 
Lo, Lebanon leaps at the sound of His 
name. 
Like antelope bounding, 
is skipping; 
The voice of Jehovah divideth the flame. 


they skip 


Mount Hermon 


The voice of Jehovah 
desert; 
The desert of Kadesh it shaketh with 
fear; 
The hind of the field into travail it casteth: 
The voice of Jehovah the forest strips - 
bare. 


it shaketh the 


6 Each one in His temple His giory pro- 
claimeth; 
God ruled at the flood—yea, 
His throne, 
Jehovah all strength to His people im- 
parteth; 
Jehovah with peace ever blesseth His - 
own. 


forever 


OUR ACTIONS LIVE. 


Silently the work of our lives goes on. 
It proceeds without intermission, and all 
that has been done is the understructure 
for that which is to be done. 
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CALLS INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 


CALLS FROM 


Pickering and Brougham, Ont. to Mr. F. 
C. Harper, Walters Falls. 

Oak Lake and St. Davids, to Mr. J. A. Cor- 
mie, of Birtle, Man. 

Knox Church, Mitchell, Ont., to Mr. J. W. 


McIntosh. Accepted. 

Foxboro and Sydney, Ont., to Mr. David 
Smith, Fort Frances. 

Winchester, Ont., to Mr. Geo. Yule, of 
Springville. 

Cote des Neiges, to Mr. James Steven. Ac- 
cepted. 

Mira, C. B., to Mr. D. A. McLeod, of Little 
Narrows. 

Acadia, N. S., to Mr. W. A. Ross. Ac- 
cepted. 

INDUCTIONS 

Milford, -N& S..°7- Nov. MriJ?> Re Douglas: 

Wallace, N. S., 8 Nov., Mr. A. L. Mac- 
kay, B.D. 

Tatamagouche, N.S., Oct. 19, Mr. Wm. 
Forbes. 

Harrington, Ont., 12 Oct., Mr. A. H. Kip- 
pen. 

Hillsburg and Bethel, Ont., Nov., Mr. R.S. 
Scott. : : 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Brantford, Ont., Oct., Mr. 


EF. J. Maxwell. 
Centreville, Ont., 19 Oct., Mr. D. A. Mc- 


Kenzie. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Toronto, 16 Nov., Mr. T. 
HR Bro wit. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Markham, Ont., 23 Nov., 
Mrs wm. Grant. 

Appin and North Ekfrid; Ont., 31 Oct., 
Mr. F. N. Atkinson. 

Banks and Gilbraltar, Ont., 31 Oct., Mr. 
Alfred McFarlane. 

Melville Ch., Scarboro, Ont., 2 Nov., Mr. A. 
Sat Were. 


Pickering and Brougham; Ont., 7 Nov., Mr. 
HC. oHarper. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Carberry, Man.,-Mr. W. B. Cumming. 

Souris, Po. TioeMre Ba Cy Simpson. 

Shakespeare, Ont., Mr. Hugh Cowan. 

Marthaville and St. John’s, Ont., Mr. 
Laing. 

Caledonia, B.E.I., Mr. John Sutherland. 

Bedeque, P.E.I., Mr. Whidden. 


A.A. 


VACANCIES 


Caron and Summerside, N.W.T.—Mod. Rev. 
S. Maclean, Moose Jaw. 

Griswold and Huntingdon. Man. Mod. Rev. 
W. M. Fee, Alexander, Man. 

Miniota, Man.—Mod. Rev. H. G. Crozier, 
Hamiota, Man. 


O9 po be 


59. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 27 Nov. 
. Inverness, Lake Ainslie, 14 Nov. 11 a.m. 


P. E. Island, Charlottetown, 6 March. 


. Pictou, 7 Nov., New Glasgow 2 p.m. 
. Wallace. 


Truro. 


. Halifax, Halifax, 19 Dec., 10 a.m. 


SOUDRAnd Yar 
St. John, St. John, 16 Jan,.10 a.m. 


. Miramichi, Chatham, 17 Dec. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 5 Dec., 2 p.m. 
. Montreal, Knox, 12 Dec., 9.30. 


. Glengarry, Aultsville, 4 Dec., 1.30 p.m. 
. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Nov. 

. Lan. and Ren., Carlton Pl. 28 Nov. 

. Brockville, Brockville, 29 Jan. 2.30. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
. Kingston, Kingston, 12 Dec. 2 p.m. 


. Peterboro, Peterboro, 19 Dec. 9 a.m. 


. Whitby, Bowmanville 17 Jan. 10 a.m. 

. Lindsay, Lindsay 19 Dec 11 a.m. 

. Toronto, Toronto; Monthly, 1st. Tues. 

. Orangeville, Caledon, 14 Nov. 10.30. 

. Barrie, Barrie, 5 Dec., 10.30. 

. Algoma. 

. North Bay, Burks Falls, Feb. or Mar. 
. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 5 Dec. 10 a.m. 

. Saugeen, Harrison, 12 Dec. 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 21 Nov. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Jan. 10 a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, 9 Jan. 11 a.m. 


. London,’ London})5) Dec. 


. Chatham, Chatham, 12 Dec., 10 a.m. 


. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Nov. 

. Huron, Seaforth, 14 Nov., 10.30. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 19 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Bruce. 


. Sarnia, Sarnia, 12 Dec.’ 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwest. 
. Superior. 
. Winnipeg, Coll., 2nd Tues. bi-mo. 
. Rock Lake. 


. Glenboro, Rathwell. 
. Portage-la-P. Gladstone, 27 Feb., 1.30 p.m. 


. Dauphin. 


. Brandon. 
. Minnedosa. 


. Yvorkton. 


. Melita. 


. Regina. 


. Qu’Appelle. 
. Prince Albert. 
. Arcola, Arcola, at call of Mod. 1906. 


Synod of British Columbia and Alberta. 


. Calgary. 

. Edmonton, Edmonton, Feb. or Mar. 
. Red Deer, Blackfalds, Feb. ’06. 

. Macleod. 

. Kamloops, Vernon at Call of Moder. 
. Kootenay. 

. Westminister. 


Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod. 
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Brantford Balss...... 4 75!Markdale .........-+++ 31 |Belgrave, Kx ss. Salmon Arm 88........ 5 
Almonte St And...... 150 Bethel ss! ........4.: 6 5i|/Lachine, St And. 107 99|La Croix 8S.......--------- 2 50 
Seaforth Istss .,., ..._ 7 62/Corbetton ss..........- 3 |Douglas'ss ............ 6 80|\Grand Mere.......... Sats 
Day wood ss "170 Clinton, Willis. . . 57 \Orillia whms -.-. 25 )Ham, McNabss........ 60 08 
Mhilverton, Burn’s Ch.. 7 91/Duntroonss ........... 6 35 Nelson, St A. 8s-. 6 7T0'Scotstown $8. ......+0-- 5 
Clearwater SSP secieye . Sarawak ss ASg-A eels 2 {|Sapperton, Kx ss.. 8 75)S W’minster, St And.. 65 
SADE Oe le baie s oaleia'e-s 2 80; Ventry, Knox ss ...... 7 35|S$t Mary’s Istes.... ... 9 |Francis. Sask ......... 7 25 
George Hay.......... DOD AN Brien 27 ipas inant 1 |Primrose 88.......:.., 4 40|Peterboro, St And ss.. 10 50 
Blackhawk 8s..-... -.. 1 5AlCannington Kx ss. 4 {Plum Creek ss........ 4 (Poplar Grove .. ...++ 21 
Sutnwyr, oan 13 30|Cotes des sees ete., St Martins N.B...... PBF Young's sae) ie VOU he 
Brompton Falls., 5 Ba) 2. Seas 1 28/Sharbot Lakess, ..... 35|Little Rapids ss.....-. 1 60 
St Tnomas, Almass... 9 68|Westboross .... 2 50! Quill Lake ss. ... 1 25\Barrie, Chinese.. 10 
Dunda:, Kegs. ssc 19 95) Hintonburg, Beth ss... 3 Mono Centre ss ...-- -. 5 83|Misses Maclennan .... 50 
Upterg Prove Lhd? hiss Proofsluines, 2s , 22 25\'Truro, St Paul’s 4 50/N Channel ss .... «++: 3 60 
Spring Hillgsi sy: : 70iSt Lambert, St Cuth Cotton Beaver Ss...... 10 80|Hon Just Seas *25 
Rosedale s8.... ...-++« Ly (3 SENT ce Meee Weer Ca aha 6 65] Anne Agnes Melntosh 25  |Collinsby ss ....-.... 3.50 
AOU SB: se ieee mens 6 |Van Anda gs ......... 7 (Mrs DMacLachlan.... 18 {Kingston, Chal Sa. 0! yd iy 
Meibourne, Guth‘ ss... -» 450! Enniskillen St Joss.. 1 10| Victoria St A, ss, ....- 17 89) Woolchester, et | £33 
Carlingford Kxas..... _ 15)Guthriess ........... . 8 |Ch. Scotland, col, com.202 48| Aberdeen. . La Bee be 
Craigvale 88. .ss.0....- TAWATTION. cic cette oat 15 08|Minnedosa Kx SS Ale te) Jamestown Un rr as oe 2 
Bugenia ss. 75.0.4. 2 63Perth Sask ss). ....... 3) [Port Lock 88 |... 20) 45 3 20/Kempt Road ss ....--- 4 90 
anise Sate sates 77 (Dewarsss ...... : a6) 28) Pender Isd.ss) cits u wes 5 25\Grand Bend ss ---....- 12 
Bathurst, etc. ......,.. 26 |Grantonss ............. 1 30}Hoistein 8s ........--- 12 25/Eden Mills..... e.seee- 8 50 
Lethbridge Kx ss..... 5 55|Enniskillen'ss 3 |Lachine St And....... 40 |Tor, Bloor 88 .........- 18°81 
Trailss ...,. ......--. 5 |Dalhousie Mills ete.ss. 4 25 Southampton ss....... e 20\St John, St John’sss... 6 30 
Swift Current,ss ..... 6 30/Annangs ... .. ....) 3 26|Hallville ss...... Tor, St John’s ss. . 10 07 
Dundeess ..,. ...--.. 55|Rockwood8s...... ,--+- 3 40/Atlin St Andss. * 30 flizabeth Lindsay. he vey 18 
Red Deer ss..... PN * IO IE Burastownissy wees snes 8 Tor, Jct. Victoria. . --450 Mr C McLean.. 21 
Central Park gs........ 6 70|Mayfieldss ........ 10 78 Ethelbert SS Leeder tee el Phomadg Wallace.. 1 
Rev J L King.. 10 |Est late Geo Craig....100 |ReyJdJ RS Burnett.... 8 |Pine River .. 41 50 
Cresswell, St John’sss 4 |perrev Dr Findlay.. .270 23/Grassmere ss_... -.. 12 {Caledon, H Kx Chie: 3 60 
The Ridge BS ssinven s we, tM arn Kx Bat LN 10 'PakenhamStA.ss ... 5 |Fernbank Unes ..... 30 
Riverview ss ........ 2 jLondesboro, Kx, . 23 73,Cedar Hill Zion ss. . 8 jKirkwallssand be ... 10 
ScarboroSt And |... 48 {Albertonss .. ..... 1 22\Millerway ss. .. 7 65/Tor Collegé ce ..-.--- 1s 
Rev D B Macdonald... 5 Milton, Kx ss. .. 6 50|Sunnidale Cor. Zi.ss.. 5 60|Stayner........++++...-103 
Tor, Dovercourt ss.... 1152/Welland_.. ... 87 |Brantford, Alexia. .,. 26 90/Maple Greek sail 6 
JATMSLTON ESS. 6 sos 3 9| Rev RS McAlpine ity skG NStevall SSicet ves ee se 70|Wp’g, St. Paul’sss.... 1 
Loon Creek Sih Asien acts 13 Southampton gs,. ..... 1 50/Rev Dr Barclay....._.. 25 Tor Jct., Victoria. ss i) 
Coleridge.............. 2 35|Rganville Mel ss, MLO OVRVELOSRIOr cena. as 25  |Snow Road . cooere OD 
IBATHOGINS.S thc lie. cies 4 30|Bristol Corner ss. . 3951W J Morrice .... ..... HO ATH WOOG.SS. esha cn eh ees 4 
Belmont Kx 'Ch..,.... 38 10)Maple Gore, Union ss. 1 30|/Malcolm Thomson.... 10 |Mont, Taylor, ‘Chin ss. 60 
Grenfell ys... 2s. dive Finch, New StLuss.. 6 |Westmount St A ss. . 20 02/Jonathan Hodgson. ...100 
Miltown, Kxss.. ..... 125 Kingston, Pres. Un... 25 Rockland, Un, ss 2 53/Simcoe, St Pau’sss .., 3 91 
Sandon §8........% 410 Uptergrove Se iimscava: . 562 Nassagaweya EAB MOE 12 25|Strathroy, St Andss. 114 
Quesnel . 5 |Pt Fortune, StColu.. 5 |Hyde Park’ss.......... ‘a Rev RH Warden...... 200 
Okotoks, St Luke’s ss.- 4 Berkeley, Cookes ss....2 |/Komokass ......-...:. 4 65|for, St Jas Sqss...---- 10 26 
Hartney BSiepigeetsawye> 9 !Guelph St Andss‘..... 2 49|Per rev W Shearer....680 |Queensboro, St Andss. 1 87 
Shallow Lake Kx ss, 3 {Pt. Dalhousiess...... » 419|Henry Morton......., 25 Pickering, St And ss,.. 5 50 
ote SS... . esse 74a Viper gay Aa modnruots 1 10|I F McLaughilin.. 10 |S W’minster, St Ass... 8 00 
St Aidans ss..........: 7 40|Mandaumin ss........ - 190)/New Aberdeen 8s.. 40| Thamesford, St And... 56 
Limehouse............ 48 41/Lonsdaless_ . ee “ 75|Streetsville Kx ss. ... 8 75|Fenelon Falls, Bae s8.. 251 
Swan River ss......... 2 90|/Campbellford St Al gs. Rev N H McGillivray.. 33 Banks ss. Saks 
Gretna 88..,...0e0+.... 6 20;\Greenbank ss...,...... s 20\ Wthel sey sPONis se, esses 3 65/Sperllng Segn sie she hci 5 Ze 
WOVEU AS nists sence stole Malta ct aie oe - 4 |Belmore..... BA ro 65 85|Redvers...-........0:- 395 
Gravenkurst, Kx 8s.... 9 15|Alexandrass.. dees tOr Go| MAdiOS SSis state celate ..» 6 60\Coleridge ss ree I, LG 
Nakusp, Robertson ss, 4 10)/Ham,St Paul’s. Bs. «ee» 42 |Dewittvilless ........ 150)Chalk Riverss ....... 53 
Mont, St John’s Ch.,. 17 30ijN Wmsburg ee Se 8 {Ross Creek ss... 1 30/Mt Pleasant Bocca ee 26 
Blyth StAndss, ..... 9 50|Hssexss. 11 |MacAuleyss......... 11 ss. 2270 
Burford 68........+<. 8 40|Chatham StAndss.... 3 IT E Hodgson.......... ‘25 Humesvitid BEY Ti aac oe 
Revelstoke, St Andss 30 |S, Branch un. ss. ..ee. 4 14|James Gardner..,..... 23 ‘Gardiner 88 ......... » 609 
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Hillsburg,St Andss .. 8 {NMorningtonss...... 10 [Lord Strathcona..... 2,750 Blythfield SBits os. mee OD 
Cadmus 1st s8..,..... ,. 3 {Port Hope Ist ss....... 8 |E Gloucester ss .......... 7 15 Ch £29 
John Houmth........ 100 {§Ualedon, Mel ch.,. ..... 15 |Nottawasaga, W ss. 3 |Almonte,St John’ SS eIS6 & 
St George ss............ 6 41)Stone’s Corners Ss..... 38 |Quesnel, BO... Lire C8308 Douglas, "Zion 88 ...... 5 52 
Utica ss.. soseceree 4 [Rev R Pettigrew. ..... 18 10|Larbutt ss............. 1 70}McDonald’s Cor & ss.. 8 
Dobbington. .. ...-. 3 50/Thamesford, St A..... 16 Tantallon...- wees. 6'°68|Grand Forks Kx ssyncen 9 
Roy’s Station....... .. 12 11|Ailsa CTAIZ cs 'erenelen ioe 185 |Valley Centre, etc..... 2 00,Rev Robt Gray coe. 8 
Ennotville ss......... Ne OH Carlisle wn), sosceneuneter CbWey | ViantAn dave ewne seen TOM Mamosaisseeeneccemee 4 
W Adelaide..........., 3 61|Nassagaweya... .. 46 |New Wmuster, St Ass.. 13 45|Rev J W papi ce 8 
BLDG! SS 5s./05 Rewalts UNE 6 60}Per Rev W MacWm... 72 j|Dutton, Kx ss See sae 66) E14 On/SS eCLeNe ita 2 40 
FROGNeYISS 1. krgaiaeie es 12 20/Tamworth, St And .... 7 80/E Nottawasaga SSeS 2 Oak River. etc... 26 
West Flamboro........ 87 {Camden VIII, KxCh.. 6 15/Richmond Hill gs. ... 2  |Wnpeg’ St Stephens ‘ss. 10 44 
Cobourg iis. 5414-4 oun oO:  Bradshaw,een o.ck wee no. | | eB EON SS. lance. a 7 40; Athelstan BS ........... 6 84 
W Williams....... 5%. . 22 07!Rossburn ss............ 10 45|Rev Dr Talling..... .. 8 |Rev Jas Hanran....... 8 
DAMON Ssas selon nies ees 5 |Ranchvale ss........ 4 40|/Elora, Knox............ 67 50/Mansfield ss..... vokeoaS 
Grimsby, St John’s ss.. 6 25 Morningside... ....... 60 65\Everettss..........2... 2 54|Rosser ss. sO 
POrANS yy ese koe 15 40|Cedar Coss sceaelstes 6 15|Ancaster, St ae 23220 lagsan; West | ss... 5 
Glenallan, Kxes..... 5 |Vancouver 1st ce ..... 86 Carlukes 2 ai ac: 1 24 .35|Rev J W C Bevnett.... 8 
Burlington, Kx ss.... 7 68!Elisboro, Sask....... SliiHaninden ) uae wy aa 6 20|Elsinore ss.........«e-- 1 15 
P’t Moody, St Andeis)) 11'50/Desbore. 22. aes 16 23|Rev P QNichol...... 2.15 -S0 (Weston. «2 ich" Pepe ceeteou 
Ham, St Paul’s........250 {Cranbrook, Knox 88... 8 87 Tor, Bonarss.... .... 4 76|Braeside mb............. 80 
Torbolton SS. ...0...<. 23 |Burnbrae, "St And ss. 7 50|/Duthillss..... ..-..... 2 Kingston, Chee 88... 25 
HMaTM Hats sire sa eee 2 26) Walton Duff’s ss. ... 2 Avonton ss “\s...... 2. 5 Rev R Harkness...... 120 64 
Kingston, St And .. 1010|Rev D Wardrope ... 10 Chelsea, Que ... .... 6 03|E Gloucester . Social D: 
Dorchester Sta......... 23 70j)A-R Creelman........ 25  {Cantley.. .. ... 8 26|\Chesterville ss. ... 2 30 
Rev W M Kay... caps a New Eta ce. 5 Gh lke} Rev Jas Taylor abe 23 Ottawa, St And.. Secures 89 56 
Adamsville unss. .... 1 30/Vasey ss. eseceeeee 7 T5)Rev A C Bryan ....... 8 [Vars -- i... eres eee 8 45 
St Lambert, St Cuth... 89 05! Floral 88....seeceorsses 9 75|Almonte,StAss ... 8 Robt Meighen........., 20 

E Tor, Emmanuel ss 6 |Hills Green...........- 43 85|Rev P Nicol veccee 8 {St Louis de Gonzss.... 10 34 
Mont, Chal, .. 40 35'Austin ss ...... ++. 11 10)/McKenzievilless.. ..., ef Est John Lyle....... 144 46 
Courtright Stwrt ss... 150) Alamedags.... ........ 4 65|Sunbury ss . 56 Rev Dr Fletcher....... 8 
Gandierssiq oe. 64, 2 50) Rockland s8........--.> 6 J0\Niag on the I ake ce. - 36 48|J E Ingersoll.......... 10 
Kingscote, St Jogrs.. 40| Estevan ss ... .....- 90 |George B Fraser........ 50 |Rev Jas Buchanan.,.,. 10 
Lakeport, Ont...... .14 \Rev Robt Moodie.. ... 8 |Manotick ... .. 88 50|Bryson, St Ass.....0... 2 
McCrimmon ss......-.. 13 |Rey WJ Booth....... 8 |Rev S A Woods....... 8 |Melbourne................ 11 50 
Rev Thos Paton... .... 12 |\Enniskillen, St Joss... 20|Rev D D Millar........ So iPercy in Jullicaceee 10 
Cote St George &s...... 5 |Nanaimo, St And ss... 7 60;/Rev John McLaren.... 17 |Winthrop, Cavenss..... 5 
Wars th xss ue ae el 5 |Beulah, Un ss. LUNES AGMastOniaDarlese saboe Rey Jd). K Conn’., seseeue 

CAaLp Sse He vue ease es 4 15|Humesville Ch & 88. .. 75 |Admastonss......,..... 4 |Rev A Paterson....... 8 
Rylstone §8.4 44 he Seb N Vane’r St A . 5 (Rev LOW ‘Thom:)).4.1/) 20), (Durham. .20-2 eee 
Cardinal ss ..... ...... 5 49|Giroux ss. -- 3 09/Muirs Settlement ..... 3 66;Byng Inlet... 6 50 
Mainsville ss..... .. 259)/Dunwich, Duff's mb. 2 45 Dundas, Knox..,. ... 91 90|Bornholm, St Paulss.. 2 
Helen Robertson...... Gis AMICG SSix2 sat ulus oss 1 Gh | exci Oral esi mee tote 4 \|Rov FJ Maxwell.. 8 
Calgary,Grace 8s...... 6 50 Deseronto, Ch of Re- RevC A ih .... 8 |Cannington, Knox. rcs 52 95 
Est Peter Brough...... 242 22) deemer......- Ai slwar a 31 30\Greenwich ss. .... 1 10|/E Ashfield.. 

Fordwich ss.........+- 16 |Mt-Pleasant, «.: 2,42.) 6 |Rev W Akitt..... /10 = |Cornwall, St “Johns.” 4 at 
Fenwick, Kxss....... Si | Toledouss ts SP aye 23 68|Rev Hugh McLean.... 10 |Shellmouthss. {09'S 
London Ist... ....... 590 {Athens., ¢-zaee Sow \Stewartyville'. 0. 14. |Cartwright, Knox ss . ; a7 
Midway ss .. ...... . 4 %5| Victoria, Kx s lagi nals 4 |Campbellford, St Ace. 21 50|La Riviere'ss... ...... 5 65 
Hillsdale St And . ... 20 |Cochraness. -..... ¢50|Rev A Dawson...... .. 82 |Leebtirn 68.202. se wie ennen 
Durham..... . ... 84 50|/Chilliwack.. eevee wo KIntwre jot eo hee ta eee 13 35|Goderich, Tp UnCh.. 60 
Whitehorse ss.. ...... 8 50/Rev J A Claxton....... 8 90/Skipness ss No.9...... 2 40|/Maxwell es .... .....- 2 50 
IRWeselliss Ayes... eer .. 5 10)/Nanaimo ss........ .. Ae Pile ESS Vente ean ie 10 15|Truro, St Pass. : 95 

Ss Plympton Be wikanes 3 30\Ham, Chal gg....... .. 1 |Key W MacWn ...... 8 Billings Bridge-..-+ Pye fea 
Sidney, Man....... ... 1 585|Minto, Man............ 5 60|Rev A B Winchester... 8 j|Seymor Wests BSt saeco 795 
Parry Sd, StvAnd | .).2.2 827" |Danphin, . 6/050). 76 |Londesboro,Kxss .... 5 60|Wakefield, Mashan.., 8 
Carievale 88............ 1 75|Port Haney 8s...... Je acroue | Malan, Que. ast Woaged 33 [Rev R Drinnan........ . 10 
Morewood 88.......---- 5 jFletwodess........... 1 50/Ross 88..... ... 481|/N Brandon, Zion ss..., 12 
Collingwood .,..... ... 300 Rev Chas McKillop.... 75 Waubuno, Guth ss yak eee Powassan .... o++.-e-- 27 20 
Galt, Central.......... 38 25|Mar s8......... Moo etic 2 _|Glenboro, Knox ss..... 12 70|Sault St Marie, pee ALOUT 
Arden ss, File eeerontanrs 4 65|Edenvale s8......... PL CLCLLVLOTLISOMIAS ems teense 1 |Oxbow &ss. gine 43:15 
Brennan 88.__...... 60) Napan Union ss. SC eeanOuR| ATI ZONA Lan aneen ie ew ea sixteen, Kx Ane 8 36 
S River 88... .ceeesserene 70 |Rev Wm Bennet. : 8 |Plorence, Ont...) .. 5). RIV00| Baxteriecciscccelereerecree 1 60 
Ratho 88.cccerccovsts.-. 4 JAdderly &8...-/.....101. 2 50; Howick & ss........... 80 25 Morningside, ‘A Tha eee 
Regina Ind School . .. 5 50/Inverness ss. .. ...... 2 52)/Miami, Knox ss . Ale Uf Sifton.. fey nH ccoNone 
Darling 8s..... Brine iees 6 |Reid’s Mills Unss..... 5 30/Rey Wm Forrest.. 8 Rik Park Meee re: 
James ‘Rodger. Meurer 15 Glenarm, Islayss..... 3 85)Prince Albert,St Pa ss 7 Ellisboro 88............ 6 25 
IN AMT, Que seeks cn cer 11, 25|Baxter as; >. .c'2.....40«) 06 10) Viola Daless)):,/22<. BIGO! Plumas eSireceen etree w- «64 85 
BurnstOwnss..... ... 5 32;/Hampdenss..,... ... ele Oantield ssiincnms tee 1 30|Kenmore ss... .... oi ee OOD. 
Mori COWallvers scmewianie COLO Tm nistailin sac coeae 26) /Pinkertonsss.n.40006 4 Victoria, Man gs...... 8 
PLANONCL SE velenepl te 5 {Little Red Deerss...., 5 20|Manitowaning, Kx ss.. 4 58|Greenwood ss. sive ESS 
Atwood, vo. 15009 8. oyd20 GF ACondie. Saski2.i.e. .... 2 50|Hilly Grove, Kx ss. 1 |Rossburn ce ... . 25 
Dum Danes. oso eeeu) Due ROSE blaln vss) eaten 8) 80|StrAidens sia. eo 0 Ap cncyae ab St Johns.-285 

N Pelham ss. ..ee 5 85/Spring cae Pee OUOU iC pas ie abe: 2 Nakusp.. Lh fond See) 
Callanderss .... ..0 4.) 5 04|/Varna De Nene Aberarder BS tate mec leat 7 |Athelstane...  .... 66 
Ladner, St Andss’ .., 10 50|Elora, Chal.. 3) Ch... . 23 |Culloden, Knoxss ... 13 
McGillivray, Ch & ss. 36 Pr Rev Prof Mek onele 50 96! Per no Dr Amaron . . 57 25|Burnsidess....... Aba WU, 
Centre Road Kx Ch .. 86 34/Hampsteadss _.. & |Rev John Morrison... 8 |Murchison.,,.......... 5 85 
Centreville s8...-...++. 5 Bbrookline,Mass Bern ss 10 |Mt Forest, Wmnster... 97 35|Alberton..........sse+e 3 43 
Elgin ..-cesee eons -.. 23 |Coboconk, Kx ss. . 2 |Bird ‘Tail, Res ss....... 5 80 METS. Jae gle Cem ek ean 
a LCUTS Giese sale « eaten) (Diy | CLO EBS Aa ies sasawlalars s'sie 440\ Rev J EB Duclos,...< 4/118") ||GQOre, 6, . alucesen alan . 3850 
PiGhDOEMESSanwasainavae 4 50/Newboro.......... 13. _|Hensall. Carmel.. . 24 21 eoabaton Bay secig ces cssmeaues 
Amherstburg.......... 17  |Martintown, St And...114 76 Hagersville, St And... 15 |Motherwell jae 
ML OMAaANnG (ss oki eae 9 |Arthur, St And,.........732|Marvelville ss.... .... 3 {Rev F Ballantyne,...... 15 
Wpg, St John’s ss.,.... 3 85|Rev A Stewart,.,....... 8 |Russell 8s.....0.-0...-- 8 |Rev J Anderson....... 8 
Mt Brydges, St A ss,. : 20|King, St And.......... Jl |Metcalfe ss............ 4 75|Rev J E Menancon..,.. 8 
Beechridge, accion Sey . 86 Wyevale ss. -.+.. .6  |Rocky Saug, Burnsss.. 6 |Rev Archibald Lee.... 8 
Retin’ Ss wteee eee 1 25|Van Vlack 8... .....- 4 84/Rev Dr Mackie.. . 19 |Rev John ee ea) 
Caradoc, Cooke’s’ss.... 5 10j)Rev W Brown......... 16 10)Chatnam, St Paul: 8 38. 3 |Katriness .... cade taeete 
Kincardine, Kxss..... 14 |Walpole, Chalss....... 2 92)/Eluings...........°.... 5 |Mont, Calvinss ....... 22 61 
peechwood s8.......... 8 40/Maudaumin & Vyner.. 23 15!Qak Bluff......... "12 |Monkmans...... 2.1... 20 
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and divided among the Schemes 


Ridgetown 68... .0.c0cee Do JAMIOS cc ccc nsec ce aes '..-. 76 25)Mt Pleasant, an ss... 3 60/Rev C A Ferguson...., 8 
Hillhurst ss....,....... 4 60|Cobourg, St A peer s4 15 |Salem, Unss. se. 3 37/Oilsprings, St Pass.... 5 36 
Massawippiss......... 4 51j)Adjalass .... 3 |Holstein..... parciseeesie Od OS|AVONGAE, S8):0\0 oa «a. ode 2 85 
Cruikshank ss......... 257|Ham, Locke Stss...... 2 80/Rev A McDiarmid.. 8 Dewar’s, Ont..,....... 4 90 
Coteau, Sask.... ...... 8 |Claude ....... .eee 30 ©|{Rev D P Oswald........ "12 Morrisburg, Kxss .... 7 25 
Rev A Henderson.. 90.05 BOOKtONa see oadeclnas 4 35|Rev A H Kippan...... 14 Morrisburg, Kx Ch.:... 8 10 
g 
Lond, pes St Johns eee One §8 re age : 50 ah Aut F pitbe eyes : Sah bal it be SS cay as en i j 
Gog es aS 25 agersville 8S. ...-..... ev Thos Davidson Magnetawan... ........ 5 
RGVeDI GrOLO yack seeno Mekiwin Ree laat LO IViarna seal eioauwua ete: AAO MAC OthiaAnMs, Whe eicsies ts 3 45 
Oliester ss ei ene "10 34 Mont, Crescent ..... 1, 000 etre ea ta 16 eg Spence WN a Rs ore boa alee 4 10 
Tor,St Mark ss .....- 5 60 Rockwood.. Wieenie Weld OlLVeN; COUULR cet core 16 Warsaw, SSuee tweet. « 6 
Tiverton, Kx........... 37 \Arthur, St And. .......36" |Rev CB Rossi),..++.-.. 8  \Ospringe....sse-..++ciy 9 35 
a v2 BScrenat 10 85|Moore, Burns.....-.... 22. jRev W P Walker.,..... 8 jPrestonss..........0+- 10 45 
Brooklyn, Ont......... 13 jEllenvilless........--- 38 (Rev DrA Stewart ..... 8 
Mill Creek ss ......... x Stake Road ss.,....... 4 
Schemes East Truro, St Paulsss..... 30 86|/North Shoress .- ..,. 4 06 
ry Newport SS.... ..cee. 3 23|Bloomfield etc......... 30 
; Georgetown ss.,....... 7 |Forks, Baddeck....... 10 89 
Received Received March | West Bay ss....... ... 3 47|Blue Rocks............ 6 
during Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 ae ape St Pa, ss. ee fo) Sale: Mapa .250) cs,ch.. 
arbor Grace, 8S...... Truro, Beraca Miss... .127 11 
Foreign Missions.. - $17,669.88 $22,752.36 Lockeport s8.......... 2 821Windsor SS......s0+: a a 10 
Home ele pela 586. 59 ° 4, "426. 34 |McLennan Sectionss.. 1 10]Almaés....c.s.-. 3c 5 50 
Augmentation...... 261.27 1,698.10 eit Neg renee cone wee ae Rhy rae 
SS Ruie a tiers 5 nis nt, etc.. 88 33 
College.... @aeeCe.2e 248 409. 70 5,695.02 St John, St And : 13 17 Riley Brook ss. PEER ed hf = 3 - 
Aged Ministers..... 28.00 1,539.53 Whycocomagh 83...... 3 |Hunters Mt. ss...., Yueh 85s TO 
French Evangel.... 56.00 972.69 elle energie ca ue quien Bridge ss.,.... 12 
ummerside 8S.... se. 55 er Kintore SRArae 1 35 
Pte-aux-Tremb...... 250.60 411.80 |Pennifield ss...... RPO ed oi) Bachasy Beas Beans 2 73 
H. M. North West.. 57.30 1,703.33 Glassville ss 5 6 LOckeport.iwes.ssneees 5 
Children’s Day Col. 856.58 = 1,171.91 |Flatiands, Meta ete, .. 42 |Refund, D. K. Ross... 15 
Assembly Fund... 28,15 WOON yresoe ivy mestcuma solCalodomuae ct is 
Bursary Fund...... 33.20 459.45 | Alton ss........ weer. 175|Mid, River Pictouss.. 2 64 
Library Fund...... 23.25 88.73 Tone hid povsisissiay ones 3 aA Pe River Sta, ss 1 40 
Manitoba College EV OSs hea le alls 8s...... gta & 4 37 
x or DOR Oe . Wa Riven) Pokies. 4 jEscumi 2 
Widows’ & Orphans’. 1.00 112.24 |Port Morien ss........ 5 Big Hideo ete er 
Unallocated e@eoereeeee eee 8088 86.50 Salt Springs, St Lu. Site 44 Musq. Hrbr, BS eres pets) ei 6 70 
a cia ea BS... .seecees 50|Mrs. G@ F McKay...... 250 
Pear Cat enmark 88 .... .-..0. Nere Cl a 
Totals..$20,260.92 $41,203.03 |Rosburnss............ 160] e ae A Sate ra ion 20 
R : dd . Octob BCA a re Siena ed or rely BS.lastavaareet 2 25 
Willey asia. ive 47|\Soap Stone ss__...... 1 50 
eceivea auring UCctoder Junction Road ss... 3 |Black Riv Lit, Breh . 8 55 
by Rev. E. A. McCurdy, Clon Nee a Ne ae aa Horissiy here 1 
: 4 on, New London. uebenacadie. . 82 23 
Agent, Presbyterian Ch. Offices Halifax» Abercrombie ss.. 3 Brockway, Yk I Mills. re 80 
Spry Bayss .... 1 65|)Port Hood, Mabcu ... "31 43 
as directed by the Do Gulf Shore ACS Sm Matigom oe bree att 10 10 
i nors. oress ... 2 arizomish b.c,..,.... 0 10 
Oliver’ ssi aie Ae 3 20 wfims 5 
Reported .. . . $20,942 11 Refund... -. 10 _ |Portage Road etce., ss.. B {Ca ses Pe VUPL A AND : 
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: if transition from one finite ® exi 
Do what ‘Cod calls you to do and you are another. ee Humboldt. a 
a success.—Z'almage. 


To be trusted is a greater compliment tongue. He eee nearest to. "ene ee 


than to be loved.—Macdonald. who knows how to be silent, even 

qe he is in the right.—Cato. wi 

The only preparation for the:morrow is i 3 Me 
the right use of to-day.—howan. P ‘‘*A. man’s riches consist not i 


: abundance of the things which he poss 
Wanity, Flattery, and Deceit are the There are riches of character of 
three @is-graces.—Horace Greeley. Me value than the whole world. : 


The. habit of resting on Christ is the | «No one knows the value of faith 
key to a restful life—F. B. Meyer. he needs it. It is easy to walk by si 
while it is yet day, but’ when the 
The spirit of practical sympathy is a fruit comes, it is either faith or fal 
of Christianity.—Kev. 0. M. Alfor d. mA 
iMenevolenen is” I Sa ee anh. 
‘Perseverance is the only Christian Charity is an act. It may spring from the 
grace that cannot be counterfeited.” _ most selfish motive, but benevolence — 
disposition. It ‘presupposes love.” 7 ene 
We are God’s sons nid daughters, shar- i 
ing the infinite life—Rev. H. H. Hale. The soul is most certainly ‘minoriate 
‘ imperishable, and will really exist in the 

The Christian on his knees sees more unseen world, taking nothing with it be 
than the’ philosopher on tiptoe.—Selected. the discipline gained here. —Socrates. 


We must have faith in God’s promises “Poresiont | is a little-discussed_ 
and be willing to work for them.—fev. P. though it is a fundamental one. 3 
C. Yorke. | y of looking ahead has made many 
successful. Lack of this Same quality 
The gentlopess of Christ is the comeliest turned hundreds of shiftless, — ; 
ornament that a Christian | can wear.— Tee upon the world. Ri 
sag ‘A salutation b Saas 
xy salu ation by the . wa costs } 
‘Sorrow is only one of the lower notes in Unlike most things. that. 20 ts nothing ‘ 
the oratorio of our blessedness.—A. Epa ts) delightful to the one who receives 
Fearon: cheery good morning from a passer on 
‘ lonely road | goes far. toward: making nol 
The man who goes into the world Ks level only the a) but the whole day 
it up will soon find himself levelled down, if 


seat ie B. ee ; Lom ary : It is well for us Ge he bree ae (! 


It’s no use pragging about your ances= 2° narrow way cand strait gate tha 
tors unless they would feel like returning to the Kingdom. Care-free men. 
the compliment. \ asa rule useful men, “The crown 

\. brightest upon the forehead where pain 
A-man may have Laogeh of the world to has plowed her. Geepest: furrow. im 
sink him but he can never have enough to . ae 
satisfy him.—T7'. Brooks. . “The world. hee a Ment ae loos vor hip 
pers, aS they come out “Of the: chur i 

Better a very little real faith straight the face, and ask them, ‘What do you brin 
from the heart than a vast amount of away from your altar, your psal 5 
vague pelief.—Rev. D. C. Garrett. iva sermon, your benediction? _ What gi 
- you to distribute in your neighbo 
It is a little thing in comparison to be- —Bishop Huntington. 
lieve in immortality. The great thing is | 
to live as an eee —Rev. Edward E. Conversation | is. an art worth. 
Hale, Its acy Dene ds_ unselfishness, _ : 


Maa a fae 


” 


ON cere distributed conscience is a rare listen eatout | interrupting, ; 
gift. Most people are conscientious ‘on plishments which. a selfish 
some things and too frequently the most. difficult, but which » must be. F 


puna an 


a career arieterae rar rrerdecc 


